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PREFACE. 


Since  tbo  appearance  of  tbe  original  volume    of    *  Workshop 

Receipts,'  the  Publishers  have  been  continnallj  receiving  inquiries 

for  books  or  articles  on  a  variety  of  sabjects  not  possessiug  in 

themselves  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  being  described 

in  special  treatises,  yet  interesting  to  a  great  number  of  readers, 

and  collectively  wortliy  of  publication  in  book  form.     The  result 

of  these  inquiries  was  a  determination  to  issue  a  series  of  volumes 

^  bearing  the  same   title — '  Workshop    R'eobipts  ' — devoting    each 

^  Series  to  a  special  class  of  subjects.     Thus  the  Second  Series  dealt 

ov  with  operations  and  industries  having  a  more  or  less  Chemical 

^  basis ;  while  the  Third  Series  embraced  Metallurgical  and  Elec- 

^  trical  matters.     Both  attracted  much  attention,  and  have  been  in 

I*  every  way  successful.     There  still  remained  a  number  of  subjects 

^  of  equal  utility  and  of  every-day   application,   connected  with 

Handicrafts  and  Mechanical  trades,  coming  within  the  scope  of  all 

intelligent  persons,  and   certainly   not  less  interesting  than  the 

c intents  of  previous  volumes.     These  have  been  gathered  into 

the  Present  (Fourth)  Series.     While  each  Series  possesses  its  own 

special  value,  the  utility  of  the  four  volumes  has  been  completed 

by  furnishing  the  fourth  with  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  set. 

From  the  great  range  of  subjects  dealt  with  and  the  facility  thus 

afforded  for  reference,  the  four  series  of  '  Workshop  Receipts  ' 

may  be  said  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  well-stored  library  of 

technical  information  such  as  no  other  publication  affords.     The 

descriptions  and  instructions  are  given  in  plain  language,  aided 

by  diagrams  where  necessary ;  technicalities  are  explained,  and 

every  care  has  been  taken  to  check  the  quantities,  and  to  make  the 

index  a  real  guide  to  the  contents. 
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^       WATEBPBOOFING.— The  art 

of  rendering  fabrics  imperyions  to  mois- 
ture has  attained  considerable  import- 
ance, especially  in  the  case  of  clothing 
materials.  A  few  simple  processes  are 
briefly  described  in  the  First  Series  of 
*  Workshop  Receipts/  but  many  others 
are  now  in  Togue,  some  conducted  on  an 
industrial  scale. 

Rubber  Goods. — Since  supplies 
of  indiarubber  have  been  regular  and 
abundant,  that  useful  yegetable  secre- 
'  tion  has  been  very  largely  employed  as 
a  waterproofing  agent  for  wearing 
apparel.  The  crude  rubber,  which  is 
received  at  rubber  works  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  imported,  varies 
greatly  in  appearance  and  quality,  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  impurities  it 
contains,  and  which  must  be  removed 
before  it  can  be  manufactured. 

The  preliminary  processes,  therefore, 
to  which  the  crude  material  is  sub- 
jected, have  for  their  object  this  cleans- 
ing of  the  rubber  from  impurities,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  softening  of  it,  and 
its  reduction  to  a  form  in  which  it  is 
best  fitted  for  subsequent  operations. 
(1)  The  crude  material  is  introduced 
into  a  vat  or  tank  with  water,  and 
boiled  by  throwing  in  free  steam.  This 
operation,  which  has  the  effect  of  sof- 
tening the  crude  masses,  is  sometimes 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  in  other 
works  within  some  part  of  the  building. 
Some  makers  Gnd  it  snfficient  to  soak 
the  crude  rubber  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture  not  higher  than  120^  F  r4.Q^n\ 


rubber  are  passed  between  powerful 
rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  indented 
with  flat,  square  indentations,  while  a 
stream  or  jets  of  water  flow  upon  the 
rubber  from  a  perforated  pipe  above. 
By  this  operation  the  rubber  is  flattened 
out  into  a  thin  sheet,  and  more  or  less 
torn  and  disintegrated,  while  the  water 
works  out  the  foreign  substances,  dirt 
and  impurities,  which  the  boiling  has 
failed  to  remove.  This  process  is  re- 
peated imtil  the  mass  is  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  result  is  the  production 
of  a  thin  crumpled  sheet,  full  of  holes, 
which  is  then  hung  up  in  a  room 
warmed  by  hot  air  to  dry.  (3)  The 
rubber  thus  washed  and  cleansed  is  in- 
troduced into  the  "  masticator,"  which 
consists  of  a  strong  cylindiical  box, 
containing  a  stout  deeply-fluted  iron 
drum,  which  revolves  within  the  box ; 
steam  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  drum,  and  a  current  of  water  is 
kept  running  between  the  drum  and 
the  cylinder.  It  is  then  introduced 
dry  into  another  similar  ^^  masticator," 
the  flutings  of  the  drum  of  which  are 
made  sharp  and  chisel-shaped.  The 
rubber  is  here  torn  to  pieces,  rendered 
homogeneous,  and  the  last  traces  of  air 
or  water  are  expelled.  At  some  works 
this  process  of  "  mastication  **  is  omitted. 
(4)  If  it  be  desired  to  cut  up  the  rubber 
into  sheets,  &c.,  the  rubber  thus  pre- 
pared is  m&de  vclIo  XiXoOt^  ^l  ^^ 
requisite  8\w  "by  tom\.x^?»%vya.  \a.  j^ 
strong  scre'w-^TQss  \voTi  Xioi.,  ^^'i  ^s^* 
side  of  wVilcYi  \s  am^ax^^  ^VOc^.  ^xwvOsi 
cbalk  to  pxe\wi\,  «\,VGV\Ti%,  «aS^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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of  which  are  hollow-  and  filled  with 
steam.    A  unifonn  block  is  thus  ob- 
tained,  which  when  cold  or  frozen  can 
be  cut  into  thin  sheets  or  smaller  blocks 
as  may  be  desired.    (5)  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  rubber  for  the 
process  of -"vulcanisation,"    the    vul- 
canising   material    is    either    kneaded 
with  the  rubber  in  a  masticator,   or 
hj  means  of  mixing  rollers .  heated  by 
steam  and  kept  for  the  purpose.      In 
either  instance  it  is  in  the  form  of  the 
rough  sheets  above  described  that  the 
rubber  is  introduced,   and  there  is  a 
shallow  tray  beneath  to  catch  such  of 
the  material  as  falls    through.      The 
vulcanising  material  consists  generally 
of  finely-sifted  flowers  of  sulphur,  to- 
gether with  colouring  powders  such  as 
lampblack,  zinc  oxide,  or  antimony  sul- 
phide (Orange).    These  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  rubber  in  the 
apparatus  used.     (6)  After  this  stage 
of  preparation,  the  Goodyear  or  American 
process,  and  the  Hancock   or  English 
process  diverge,    (a)  By  the  Goodyear 
process,  the  rubber  thus  prepared  is 
rolled  out  into  sheets  by  causing    it 
to  pass  between    strong    iron    rollers 
heated  by  steam,  in  what  is  known 
as  the    *' calendering '*   machine,    and 
these  sheets  may  be  subsequently  mani- 
pulated for  the  construction  from  them 
of  various  kinds  of  articles.     As  the 
sheet  passes  from  between  the  rollers  it 
is  received   upon  linen,  and  the  linen 
and   indiarubber  sheets   are  rolled  up 
together  upon  a  roller.      (6)  In  the 
Hancock  process  some  solvent  is  used 
to  soften  the   rubber  and   convert    it 
into  a  thick  paste.     The  solvent  now 
universally  used  is  that  product  of  the 
fractional   distillation  of  light  tar  oil 
known  in  the  trade  as  '*  solvent  naph- 
tha."  The  solution  is  sometimes  efiected 
in  a  close  cylinder,  where  the  rubber 
and  naphtha  are,  by   an  arrangement 
provided  within  the  cylinder,  wrought 
vp  together,  and  from  which  the  pasty 
product  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  tap 
below.    The  paste  is  received  into  iron 
pots  provided  with  covers,  in  which  pots 
It  can  be  reduced,  bj  hand  mixing  with 
more  naphtha,  toanjconditiim  of  iiqni- 


dity  that   may  be   desired.      In  other 
works  the  solution  is  efiected  in  another 
way.    The  rubber,  calendered  out  into 
a  thin  sheet,  is  passed  between  a  pair 
of  hot  rollers  into  an  open  vessel  con- 
taining naphtha,  by  the  side  of  which 
vessel    a    workman    sits    and    presses 
down  the  sheet,  softened  by  the  heat, 
into  the  naphtha.    When  rubber  enough 
has  thus  been  put  in,  the  vessel  is  covered 
up  and  set  aside  for  the  completion  of 
the  solvent  action.    In  other  works  the 
rubber  is  simply  mixed  with  the  naphtha 
with  a  spade.     In  order  to  make  the 
thick  paste  into  a  sheet,  what  is  termed 
a  '*  spreading  machine  "  is  used.     This 
consists  of  a  table  foimed  of  a  hollow 
steam-chest,   along,  but  not  touching, 
which  a  sheet  of  linen  previously  sized 
is  rolled  off  from  a  roller  at  the  spreading 
end  to  a  roller  at  the  farther  end,  and 
from  this  to  other  rollers  underneath. 
By  an  arrangement  devised    for    the 
purpose,  the  softened  rubber  or  thick 
paste  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  this 
linen  as  it  passes  to  the  top  of  the 
steam-chest;  and  the  rubber  thus  laid 
on  is  carried  upon  the  linen  as  if  it  had 
been  painted  on  it.    As  the  sheet  passes 
slowly  along  the  top  of  the  steam-chest, 
the  heat  causes  the  solvent  to  volatilise. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  re- 
quired thickness  of  rubber  is  obtained. 
It  is  conducted  in  a  room  where  many 
similar  machines  are  in  use  at  the  same 
time.    The  rubber  is  then  stripped  from 
the  linen  by  rolling  each  off  in  different 
directions   upon  different  rollers,  with 
the  aid  of  water.    As  the  rubber  is 
rolled  off,  it  is  evenly  coated  with  a 
wash  of  French  chalk,  to  prevent  stick- 
ing, and  the  roll  being  bound  round 
with  a  wet  cloth  bandage,  is  ready  for 
the  "  vulcaniser."    In  making  rubber 
tubing,  the  solution  of  rubber  above  men- 
tioned, is  used  to  smear  the  edges  of  the 
strips  of  rubber  which  are  to  l^  made  to 
cohere }  the  solution  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  linen  and  rubber 
tubing,  and  also  in  the  joining  of  sur- 
faces of  material  in  the  manu&cture  of 
articles  of  dress,  6c. 

made  In  g:reater  A^twY  \.q  V^aa  \.t«aNi»» 
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toent  of  fabric!  vhicb  sre  to  be 
"  proofed  "  hj  Bpreoding.  This  consists 
ia  passing  them  throngb  a  pair  of 
calenders,  with  the  object  of  prsssing 
dona  knots,  snd  giving  a  smooth  and 
even  surface  ;  afVer  this,  they  are  passed 
oTer  a  steam-cheat,  to  eipel  moistare, 
vhrn  thej  are  ready  to  receive  the  first 
cost.  This  is  usqbIIt  a  different  tnii- 
tore  from  the  bnlk  of  the  proofing,  and 
is  called  a  "  stickiog-coat,"  its  object 
being  to  secnre  adhesion  between  the 
fabric  and  mbber ;  it  is  generally  in- 
corporated with  colouring  pigments, 
white  or  black,  so  as  not  to  alfon  the 
genRTal .  miitnre  to  show  through  the 
cloth,  or  alter  its  appearance.  A  little 
line  Diide,  or  wbiting,  is  nsed  for  irhitc 
or  light-coloured  goods;  Frankfort  and 
other  blacks  are  used  for  dark  goods. 
The  coats,  as  applied,  are  dried  b; 
passing  over  a  steam-cheet,  when  the 
fabric  is  agnin  bronght  to  the  front  of 
the  machine  for  another  coat,  and  so 


as   they  require  more  space,  so 
allow  each  coat  to  dr/  In  time  t 


there 


ismg 


then 


that 


SeeoDwiHg  A^apAfAa.— Methods  hare 
been  devised  for  collecting  the  naphtha 
raponr  and  condensing  it ;  the  princi* 
pal  objections  to  these  arrangements 
are  that  they  interfere  with  the  work> 
man's  ability  to  see  his  work  as  it  passes 
over  the  steam-chest,  and  do  not  allow 
the  naphtha  itself  to  pass  off  so  com- 
pletely,        ■--■■- 


naphtha 


The 


enormous    qoantilies 

>ms    of    some   of    the 
leots,  afTcrd  sufficicot 


has  been  used,  and  which  certainly  does 
collect  some  of  the  nnphtha,  consists 
of  a  rectangular  iron  hood,  of  snch 
dioiensioDS  as  to  cover  the  steam-chest, 

chimnej  or  Hue,  and  passes 
down,  outside  the  building,  into  a  re- 
ceiver, kept  cool  by  running  water. 
The  vapoar  Is    miied  with   so  much 


according  to  the  class  of  goods  andthe  |  air,  which  passes  avay  charged  nith 
weight  of  material  wbicb  is  to  be  pat  on.  I  the  Bitphtha  vapour,  X\ibA.  'A  \*  wi^ 
Y'ct/aet  are  bow  emplojed  which  |  possible  tfl  collect   a  ^eti  amiW  mo- 
(■™«-™«„™^pr/„(y-p,g.  tntlporUon  of  the  IrtlM.    ■fimw'WMTeT;*. 

^1. 


work  OB  the  caotlai 
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method  has  '  been  used  with  success. 
Its  peculiarity  lies  in  collecting  the 
naphtha  vapoar  by  iudiarnbber,  which 
is  capable  of  abatracting  solveut  va- 
pours from  air  charged  with  them. 
The  air,  loaded  with  the  vaponr,  is 
made  ta  trareTse  s  aeries  of  trsyi  con- 
tatuiug  laminated  rubber,  whii^  is  re- 
quired either  for  solution  or  for  dough ; 
or  the  naphtha  may  be  recorered  bj 
distillation,  and  the  robber  be  used 
over  again. 

Fig.  1   shows    an     arrangement   for 
■preodiog  and  doubling  at   one  o] 


beams  of  yarn,  warped  in  the  luual 
manner,  passing  throngh  the  reed  F, 
and  on  to  the  adhesive  surface  of  C. 
The  preBsnre  regnUted  by  B  on  ths 
rollers  A'  A'  A*  firmly  unites  the 
whole  into  one  fabric  G,  Instead  of 
the  yams,  a  woven  fabric  or  Btece  may 
be  employed,  as  on  B.  The  roUera  ara 
hollow,  so  as  to    '    *~    ' 


At  Moseley's  works   in  Mancheitar, 
Q  naphtha  vapoar  into 
the  atmoapheie  of  the  spreadlng-tc 


the  escape 


of  the 


is  obviated  by  covering  the  Eteam-cheat 
ahallow  box,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  vaponr  rising 
into  the  space  thus  en- 
closed can,  by  means  of 
a  bn,  iw  drawn  off  bj. 
a  pipe  that  enters  it  at 
the   farther   end.      Th« 


a  condensing  apparatna 
connected  with  the  freei- 
ing  machine  : 


other 
purposes,  and  there  tha 
naphtha  is  condensed  and 
recovered.  The  averts 
saving  thus  effected 
70  per 

At  Qntnn'e  factory  at 
Leyland,  near  Preston, 
the  vapour  dilated  with 


ThU 


lethod     is 


apeciaiiy  applicable  1 
factories  in  which  a 
freeiing  machine  is  not 
required  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  naphtha  it  ro- 
table by  distillation 


n  the  oil. 


I  spreader  ii 
works  with  its  cover  a 
of  thin  galvanised  iron ; 
tlon.  B  is  a  roll  of  fabric,  passing  I  plates  i  of  glass  are  introduced  to  permit 
under  a  knife  D,  in  the  front  of  which  the  operationa  to  be  watched ;  at  the  far- 
is  placed,  along  the  whole  width  of  therendofthespreader  a  fU;o,mad«o{ 
tj  t  /oil  of  deu^   or    ctmaat;  E,  2  [  eanvaa, eiteads iroi     '        '   '" 


](;  E,  2  I  «anvaa,eiteDdtuomthe<^Df 
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OTCT  the  roller  d  b«f  ond,  m  ■«  to  pnTcnt 
KDjCHope  of  naphlha  IQ  that  ftituatioD. 
From  the  middle  oC  the  coTer  a  3-in. 
[ape  t  TiACH,  Hud  eaten  A  nuia/with 
which  other  ■imilu' pipa  are  caiuected; 
jF,  material  eotering  the  apreader ;  A, 
rollers  coDTeTine  the  ipread  fabric  to 
the  dram  i  ott  which  it  U  gathered. 

Fig.  4  repreaents  the  plant  employed 
at  the  some  works  to  effect  the  cod- 
denaatioD  of  the  naphtha,  aod  to 
recover  it  for  future  oae.  The 
main  [dpe  a  from  the  ipieadin^ 
room  leads  to  the  bottom  of  a 
■crabber  b  inpplied  with  creoiote 
oil  1  c  ia  a  pipe  deicendiiig  from 
the  top  of  the  icrubber  to  a 
Baker's  blower  d.  The  action  of 
the  blower  is  to  draw  the  mixed 
air  sad  naphtha  vapoor  from  all 
the  apreadlDg  -  framei  through 
the  main  pipe  and  ecmbber 
down  the  discharge  pipe  into  the 
open  air.  la  its  pauaEC  up  the 
acrubiin',  it  meets  the  oil,  and  the 
naphtha  is  nbsoibed  by  it,  aothiog 
bat  air  being  discharged  at  the 
blower.  The  oil  with  naphtha  in 
solution  luas  into  a  taak  or  Well 
«,  IVom  which  it  is  pnmped  agun 
and  again  into  the  scrubber,  until 
it  is  lafficientl^  saturated  with 
DBphtha.  The  particular  Hrrauge- 
meat  of  the  interior  of  the  gcmbber 
adopted  here,  is  that  patented  by 
Henry  Green  of  Preston,  and  qbm 
in  the  gasworkx  there  for  icnib- 
bing  gas.  The  recoverj  of  the 
naphtha  from  the  heav;  oQ  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  a  umilar  separation  is 
effected  at  shale-oil  woiki.  The  eoln- 
lion  is  pomped  up  to  a  tower/  filled 
with  stones,  and  is  made  to  trickle  down, 
while  a  jet  of  steam  u  thrown  in  at 
the  bottom.  The  steam  separates  the 
naphtha,  and  both  pass  together  by 
the  pipe  g  to  the  worm  condenser  A. 
The  remaining  parti  of  the  apparatas 
ligared  are  devoted  to  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  condensed  naphtha 
and  water,  and  the  rectilicatioa  of  the 
naphtha  first  by  miiing   it  with  sul- 

Jiharic  acid  and  then  bf  distilUtioa. 
'/■the  aae  oftbia  appantnt  tb«  amonat 


or  naphtha  reeoTered  on  the  av«n|« 
is  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nsed.  It 
would  probably  be  greater  if  tbe  spread* 
ing  were  performed  more  slowly. 

Drymg    Spnad  Fabna.—AtUt   th* 
goods    leave     the    spread  ing-macbioce, 
they  are  hung  up  for  a  few  days  in  ■ 
,  so  as   to  eipel  the  Ijlll* 
Ich  is  retainea  by  the  rali- 
ich  it  gives  up  very  slowly. 


This  drying  helps  to  remove 
of  the  nsphtha,  and  prevents  blistering 
in  caring.  The  qnality  of  the  solveat 
'  ind  the  temperature  of  the  dry- 
loag    this 


mg-ri 


,    detem 


"  hanging  up  "  must  last  befon 
As  rubber  licks  up,  as  it  were,  the 
vapoars  and  odours  which  float  about  in 
the  drying-room,  it  would  b«  inlinitely 
better  to  have  a  series  of  drying-rooms, 
so  as  not  to  hang  up  the  more  recently 
spread  goods  with  those  which  have 
more  or  less  completely  lost  their  smell 
of  naphtha.  Goods  which  are  cnred  by 
the  cold  process  are  \vimi  ^^  \u.  Vt>A 
««ne  way-,  W  aa  Ihe^^a'^e  »V»re^»^ 
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more  disagreeable  smell,   they  should 
have  a  separate  hanging-room  to  dry  in. 

Curing  Fabrics, — When  spread  cotton 
goods  have  become  tolerably  firm,  or 
quite  dry,  they  are  wound  upon  hollow 
sheet-iron  cylinders,  for  curing  in  open 
steam,  or  in  a  steam-jacketed  heater. 
As  the  condensed  steam  spoils  these 
goods,  they  are  carefully  wrapped  up 
as  air-  and  water-tight  as  possible. 
Since  wool  and  silk  are  destroyed  by 
the  heat  necessary  to  cure  rubber  in 
this  way,  the  cold  process  is  the  only 
eligible  method  of  vulcanisiug.  Very 
frequently,  however,  cotton  goods  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  packing  the  goods  for  the  steam- 
heater,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
fabrics  are  wound  without  creases,  and 
are  not  stretched,  as  the  fibres  of  the 
cloth,  after  curing,  will  retain  their 
distorted  appearance.  Double  textures 
are  simply  wound  up;  but  "surface" 
goods  are  first  carefully  brushed  over 
with  very  fine  French  chalk,  no  excess 
or  loose  chalk  being  allowed  to  remain. 
They  are  then  wound  up ;  but,  as  this 
necessitates  the  rubber  surface  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cotton  surface, 
whereby  it  is  liable  to  be  marked,  it  is 
more  usual  to  run  2  pieces  together, 
with  the  rubber  surfaces  against  each 
other.  This  not  only  prevents  marking, 
but  secures  an  even  surface;  blistei*s, 
from  dampness  in  the  cotton,  are  also 
prevented. 

Double  textures  are  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  proofed  fabrics  through  a  pair 
of  rollers  (the  doubling-machine),  wliilst 
the  surfaces  are  still  sticky  or  adhesive; 
these  are  vulcanised,  if  required,  by 
means  of  sulphur  incorporated  with 
the  compounds,  and  steam-heat.  The 
doubling-rollers  are  of  solid  cast  iron, 
with  turned  surfaces,  6  ft.  long.  One 
is  fixed,  while  the  other  can  be  moved 
by  a  lever,  so  as  to  admit  the  fabrics  to 
be  doubled.  As  they  revolve  in  oppo- 
site directions,  they  draw  the  fabric 
through,  and,  when  tightened  up,  press 
the  2  coated  surfaces  together. 

Parkes'  process  of  vulcanising  with 

sulphur  chloride  is  extensively  used  for 

surface  caring,  sacb  as  single  textures 


for  garments,  and  sundry  small  articles 
manufactured  from  masticated  sheet 
rubber,  as  tobacco-pouches,  tubing, 
rings,  &c.  The  chloride  is  mixed  with 
30-40  times  its  bulk  of  carbon  IhsuI- 
phide  for  ordinary  fabrics ;  but  for  solid 
rubber  goods,  much  more  dilute  solu- 
tions must  be  used,  and  a  longer  im« 
mersion  allowed,  than  with  stronger 
solutions,  since  the  surfaces  would  be 
overcured,  and  crack.  Sulphur  chlo- 
ride in  vapour  is  preferable  in  many 
cases  to  the  mixture  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide. The  articles  are  then  suspended 
in  a  lead-lined  chamber,  well  varnished 
with  shellac,  and  heated  by  steam- 
pipes  ;  the  chloride  is  gently  evaporated, 
either  by  placing  it  in  an  open  dish  on 
the  steam* pipes,  or  by  using  a  small 
retort,  the  end  of  the  tubulure  of 
which  passes  into  the  chamber.  The 
chloride  is  evaporated  by  a  small  gas- 
burner.  Chlorine,  bromine,  hypochlo- 
rous  acid,  and  several  other  vapours,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  Although 
Parkes  uses  these  vapours  with  sol- 
vents of  rubber,  they  act  equally  well, 
and  in  many  cases  more  certainly,  with- 
out them. 

Several  improvements  for  curing 
double  textures  have  been  recently 
introduced,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Silvertown  process.  This 
consists  in  passing  the  rubber  surface  of 
each  piece  to  be  united  over  a  roller, 
revolving  in  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
chloride  and  carbon  bisulphide ;  the 
acid  mixture  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  fabrics,  so  that  no  injury  can 
happen  either  to  the  colour  or  the 
fibres,  and  the  most  delicate  tissues 
can  be  treated.  Another  process,  by 
Anderson  and  Abbott,  effects  the  curing 
by  suspending  the  fabrics  or  completed 
garments  in  a  chamber,  which  is  after- 
wards charged  with  the  vapours  of 
sulphur  chloride;  it  is  questionable 
how  far  this  method  can  be  depended 
upon,  without  injury  to  the  &brics. 
If  the  colours  are  discharged  by  the 
sulphur  chloride,  they  are  brought  back 
by  placing  a  dish  of  liquid  ammonia  in 
the  drying-room. 

Single  textuxes  aiQ  cxuq^\>7  -^^s&Nsl^ 
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the  coated  sar&ce  over  a  roller,  reyolv- 
ing  in  the  cnring-mizture,  as  above. 
The  fabrics  are  run  on  to  a  large  drum, 
and  the  cured  surfece,  which  is  still 
sticky,  is  kept  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  cloth  surface,  by  making 
the  drum  pick  up  a  roller  whenever  its 

.arms  pass  the  ftrame  which  supports 
them,  so  that  between  each  2  layers  of 
material  there  is  a  space  of  about  2  in. ; 
as  soon  as  the  bisulphide  has  nearly 
all  evaporated,  the  fabrics  are  run  on  to 
a  roller  for  hanging  up. 

Vomiting  ^ibrics. — Single  textures, 
when  cured,  are  well  wiped  over,  and 
Tarnished  with  shellac  <Ussolved  with 
liquid  ammonia  in  water.  Lampblack 
is  added  for  black  goods;  bleached 
shellac  or  seedlac  is  best  suited  for 
white  or  light-coloured  goods.  The 
Tarnishing  is  performed  by  passing  the 
fabrics  over  a  roller  running  in  a  trough 
of  varnish,  or  better  still,  by  letting 
the  varnish  fall  on  the  rubber  surface. 
It  spreads  of  itself,  the  excess  being 
removed  by  passing  under  a  close-fitting 
scraper  or  pad.  It  is  dried  by  running 
over  a  large  drum  or  cylinder,  heated 
by  steam.  Small  articles  are  Tarnished 
by  a  soft  sponge. 

Joining  lfa6rt(».— Cured  or  uncured 
fabrics  are  joined  for  garment-making 
and  other  articles  by  cementing  to- 
gether with  thin  solution.  Camphene 
was  largely  used  a  few  years  ago  for 
softening  the  edges  of  rubber  for  uniting. 
It  leaves  the  rubber  more  sticky  than 
any  other  solvent  does.  Its  present 
price  precludes  its  use  on  a  large  scale. 
Several  coatings  are  applied,  each  being 
allowed  to  get  nearly  dry  before  the  next 
is  rubbed  on ;  the  2  adhesive  surfaces 
are  then  well  rolled  down  by  manual 
labour,  and  the  excess  of  cement  which 
oozes  out  is  rubbed  off,  when  nearly 
dry,  by  a  piece  of  masticated  block 
rubber.  Double  textures  are  stripped, 
BO  as  to  cement  the  rubber  surfaces,  by 
applying  first  a  little  solvent,  which 
renders  the  stripping-off  easier.  In 
spreading,  it  is  necessary  to  coat  one 
of  the  fabrics  with  less  pressure,  so  as 
not  to  diire  the  rubber  into  the  meshes 

pf  the  cloth.    Such  coatings  afe  spe- 


cially designated  '*  stripping-coats.** 
Without  such  arrangement,  double 
textures  could  not  be  made  with  water- 
tight seams. 

Rubber  Fett.-^'RuhheT  felt,  felt-paper, 
or  Clark's  patent  felt,  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  covering 
damp  walls,  protecting  silk  and  other 
wares  from  dampness  during  water- 
transit,  covering  telegraph-wire,  roof- 
ing, &c.  Although  rubber  is  now 
entirely  used,  guttapercha,  alone,  or 
mixed  with  resins  and  other  matters, 
has  been  employed.  A  pair  of  ordinary 
mixing-roUs,  running  at  equal  speeds, 
receive  over  each  a  cotton  fleece,  which 
is  delivered  from  the  carding-machines 
stationed  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
2  fleeces  enter  together  between  the 
rolls,  and  passing  down  through  an 
opening  in  the  floor,  are  led  away,  or 
rolled  up.  A  soft  doueh  is  carefully 
laid  between  the  rolls,  and  as  the 
fleeces  pass  through,  the  rubber  is 
squeezed  into  them.  The  fabric  is  vul- 
canised by  incorporating  sulphur  with 
the  rubber  mixtures,  and  curing  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  spread  fabrics. 
If  made  with  good  rubber  and  naphtha, 
it  should  not  feel  clammy  nor  soft,  but 
should  be  dry  and  tough.  Paper  can 
be  similarly  treated ;  and,  for  damp 
walls,  &c.,  would  in  many  cases  be  as 
useful  as  cotton,  while  much  cheaper. 
A  few  years  ago,  coppered  cloth  made 
from  this  felt  was  recommended  for 
roofing  purposes ;  it  was  abandoned 
principally  because  the  rubber  decayed, 
thus  leaving  nothing  to  support  the 
metal.  By  vulcanising,  the  rubber 
could  be  preserved,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  sulphur,  by  acting  on 
the  copper,  might  not  be  a  source  of 
fresh  trouble.  Iodine  or  bromine  in- 
corporated with  the  rubber  would  not 
be  liable  to  this  action  on  the  copper. 
It  should  form  a  very  useful  protection 
for  iron  plates  on  ships,  and  might  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  it 
could  be  cemented  on,  and,  if  the 
cement  contained  sulphur,  or  other 
curative  agent,  it  coxAd.  \>«  ^xiVc^as^^ 
by  holding  a  heated  \)od7  a^ma\>  W.. 

Coloi^ring   PabTics. — •'NNYoX^  ^xoVA^^ 
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rubber  sarfaced  fabrics  with  a  per- 
manent brilliant  colouring,  and  slowly 
cures  the  rubber  or  guttapercha,  where- 
by the  surface  of  the  fabric  remains  soft, 
flexible,  coherent,  tenacious,  and  has  a 
peculiar  leathery  feeling.  A  filling 
compound,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
20  per  cent,  sulphur,  50  per  cent,  zinc 
oxide,  and  30  per  cent,  suitable  colour- 
ing material  is  mixed  with  the  dissolved 
rubber  to  cure  it  and  give  it  body  and 
colour;  the  surface  of  the  fabrics  is 
coated  with  this  composition.  It  is 
essential  in  preparing  this  filling  that 
the  ingredients  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  mixing,  and  mixed  dry. 

Elastic  Fabrics. — Burnham  has  dis- 
covered that,  by  combining  the  sap 
of  the  mangrove  (the  cativo  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia)  with  rubber 
in  variable  proportions,  he  is  enabled 
to  produce  permanently  elastic  water- 
proof compounds.  These  compounds  are 
capable  of  being  made  into  waterproof 
varnishes  by  the  use  of  the  solvents 
and  additional  ingredients  ordinarily 
employed,  and  are  also  capable  of  con- 
version into  products  of  greater  or  less 
hardness  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
vulcanisation,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  the  whiting,  white- 
lead,  or  other  ingredients.  The  so- 
called  "  cativo "  is  semi-solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  becomes  fluid  at  about 
130°  F.  (54i°  C).  In  preparing  this 
material  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
compound,  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature 
slightly  above  that  of  boiling  water  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  strength 
of  its  natural  odour,  and  is  then  strained 
through  a  bag-fllter  to  separate  it  from 
insoluble  impurities.  When  strained 
and  purified,  it  exhibits  a  clear  reddish- 
brown  colour.  In  this  condition  it  is 
mixed  with  rubber,  either  by  using 
appropriate  solvents,  such  as  carbon 
bisulphide  or  mineral  naphtha,  or  by 
the  employment  of  hot  kneading  rolls, 
by  means  of  which  the  mixing  is 
effected  mechanically.  In  the  latter 
case  the  temperature  is  elevated  until 
the  mixture  acquires  the  desired  degree 
(}f  plasticity.      The  compound  may  be 


used  as  the  base  for  a  waterproof  var- 
nish, in  which  case  it  is  preferable  to 
effect  the  mixing  by  dissolving  the 
cativo  and  rubber  (say,  3  parts  cativo 
to  1  of  rubber)  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
naphtha,  or  other  solvent,  to  which  may 
be  added  linseed  oil,  tar,  or  asphalt. 
When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  vul- 
canised product,  it  is  better  to  effect 
the  mixture  of  the  cativo  and  rubber 
mechanically  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
kneading  rolls.  By  vulcanising  the 
compound  with,  say,  5  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  a  strong  elastic  product  re- 
sults. For  special  purposes  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphur  may  be  largely  increased, 
so  that  the  product  will  acquire  addi- 
tional hardness.  Metallic  oxides,  car- 
bonates, or  other  solid  substances  may 
be  mixed  with  the  compound  for  in- 
creasing its  weight  or  bulk,  or  for  other 
purposes.  For  example,  a  product  suit- 
able for  application  to  canvas  may  be 
made  by  using  the  following  ingredi- 
ents: 23  parts  cativo,  23  of  rubber, 
36  whiting,  7  white-lead,  5J  litharge, 
5}  sulphur.  The  vulcanisation  of  the 
mixture  is  effected  by  subjecting  it 
to  a  temperature  of  about  275^  F. 
(135°  C). 

Cuprammonium  and  its 
Allies. — ^The  preparation  of  these  salts 
and  their  application  to  the  waterproof- 
ing of  paper  and  textiles  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  study  by  Dr. 
Alder  Wright,  to  whom  the  following 
remarks  are  mainly  due.  The  term 
'*  cuprammonium  compound  "  is  usually 
understood  by  chemists  as  indicating  a 
member  of  the  class  of  substances  obtain- 
able by  the  combination  of  ammonia  with 
certain  copper  compounds,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  "  metallo-ammonium  "  deriva- 
tive containing  copper.  Salts  of  copper, 
e.g.  copper  sulphate,  usually  combine 
with  4  proportions  of  ammonia;  thus 
cupro-tetrammonium  sulphate  is  ob- 
tainable in  crystals,  by  simply  pouring 
a  concentrated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  in  such 
proportions  as  to  obtain  a  clear  deep  blue 
liquid,  and  then  precipitating  the  crystal- 
lised salt  by  adding  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  highly   concei\,tx&U^  vw«voTi\^ 
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solution,  or  hj  shaking  with  alcohol ;  in  a 
similar  fashion  numerous  other  cupro- 
tetrammonium  salts  can  be  obtained.  A 
closely  related  compound,  but  possess- 
ing somewhat  different  properties,  is 
cupro-ammonium  hydroxide,  prepared 
by  dissolving  cupric  hydrate  in  ammonia 
solution,  or  by  agitating  together  me- 
tallic copper  and  ammonia  solution  in 
presence  of  air,  when  the  copper  oxidises 
and  dissolves  in  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 
forming  a  deep  blue  liquid,  sometimes 
termed  *'  copperised  ammonia." 

Most  of  these  compounds  are  very 
unstable,  breaking  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  water  alone,  or 
conjointly ;  thus  cupro-tetrammonium 
sulphate  treated  with  a  large  bulk  of 
3old  water  is  partly  decomposed,  form- 
ing a  basic  insoluble  copper  sulphate, 
together  with  free  ammonia  and  am- 
monium sulphate  ;  cupro-ammonium 
hydroxide  solution  is  decomposed  by 
simple  addition  of  alcohol  to  its  am- 
moniacal solution,  a  blue  substance 
essentially  consisting  of  hydrated  copper 
oxide  being  precipitated ;  the  same  re- 
sult ensues  on  boiling,  save  that  anhy- 
drous black  copper  oxide  is  then  formed, 
ammonia  being  driven  off.  In  presence 
of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  the  in- 
stability is  less  marked  in  all  cases  ;  the 
strongly  ammoniacal  fluids  formed  by 
dissolving  copper  salts  or  copper  hy- 
droxide in  a  considerable  excess  of 
ammonia  water  are  the  **cuprammo- 
oium  solutions  "  referred  to. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  these 
solutions  possess  the  power  of  appa- 
rently dissolving  cellulose  and  various 
allied  substances;  thus  paper,  cotton- 
wool, and  similar  materials,  when 
digested  with  these  fluids,  disappear, 
and  are  apparently  truly  dissolved.  It 
is  held,  however,  by  some  chemists  that 
these  are  not  cases  of  true  solution,  but 
that  the  substances  are  simply  gela- 
tinised and  disseminated  through  the 
fluid  in  a  transparent  form,  as  starch 
is  in  water.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
neutralising  the  fluid  by  an  acid,  or 
better  still,  on  adding  potassium  cya- 
nide 8o]ation  until  the  blue  tint  is 
4ischarged,  the  cellulose  reappears  as  / 


a  gelatinous  precipitate;  this  result 
would  suggest  that  the  reappearance 
of  the  cellulose  is  brought  about  by  the 
destruction  of  the  solvent  in  which  it 
was  truly  dissolved,  viz.  the  cupram- 
monium  compound,  by  conversion  into 
ammonia  and  cupro-cyanide  (or  into 
amnionic  and  cupric  salts,  if  an  acid  be 
used).  On  evaporation  to  dryness  of  a 
cuprammonium  solution  in  which  cellu- 
lose has  been  dissolved,  a  more  or  less 
gummy  mass  is  formed,  containing  the 
cellulose  intermixed  with  copper  oxide, 
and  with  ammonia  and  copper  salts  if 
a  cuprammonium  salt  were  used,  but 
containing  copper  oxide  and  a  green 
copper  derivative  or  compound  of  cellu- 
lose if  cuprammonium  hydroxide  were 
employed.  When  the  cellulose  is  in 
excess,  e.  g.  when  the  solution  is  eva- 
porated on  the  suiface  of  paper  or 
calico,  just  dipped  in  the  solution, 
black  copper  oxide  is  often  not  formed 
at  all ;  but  a  green  varnish-like  mass 
of  cellulose  conjoined  with  copper  oxide, 
or  of  the  copper  salt  of  some  feeble  acid 
derived  from  and  closely  akin  to  cellu- 
lose, coats  the  surface  of  each  filament 
of  the  fabric  used,  welding  and  cement- 
ing them  together.  This  cement-like 
"  cupro-cellulose,"  as  it  may  be  termed, 
being  insoluble  in  water,  communicates 
water-resisting  properties  to  the  ma- 
terial so  treated ;  moreover,  the  pre- 
sence of  copper  renders  the  dipped  and 
dried  substance  less  prone  than  before 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  mould,  so 
that  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  a 
parasitic  nature  and  fungoid  growths 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  observed  in  the 
substances,  even  when  kept  under  con- 
ditions where  boring  woims,  ants,  rot, 
and  mould  would  be  likely  to  attack 
them. 

To  produce  the  best  results  in  this 
direction,  solution  of  cuprammonium 
hydroxide  is,  for  many  reasons,  pre- 
ferable to  solutions  containing  cupram- 
monium salts;  not  only  is  the  action 
on  cellulose  more  energetic  for  a  given 
amount  of  copper  and  ammonia  in  solu- 
tion, but  various  other  advantages  are 
gained.  For  exampVe,  \?  W£vtcvo^\%.q»X 
solution  of  cupvammoxdxvja  svx\^\i»x^  ^i^ 
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used,  the  dried  treated  fabrics  will 
contain  ammonium  sulphate,  and  some- 
times copper  sulphate,  soluble  in  water, 
rendering  the  material  porous  if  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  dissoWe  out  the  soluble 
matters,  and  causing  more  or  less 
tendency  to  unsightly  efflorescence 
under  other  conditions.  Further,  dur- 
ing the  drying  of  materials  treated 
with  cuprammonium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, all  the  ammonia  present  is  vola- 
tilised, and  may  be  recovered  by 
appropriate  means;  whereas,  with  cu- 
prammonium sulphate  solution,  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  ammonia  is 
fixed  in  the  fabric  as  sulphate,  and  so 
lost. 

A  peculiar  property  of  cuprammo- 
nium solutions,  and  one  most  important 
from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view, 
is  that  whereas  iron  is,  as  is  well 
known,  attacked  and  dissolved  by  solu- 
tions of  ordinary  copper  salts  (e.  g.  the 
sulphate,  "blue  vitriol*'),  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  copper  being  precipi- 
tated during  the  operation,  no  such 
action  is  observable  with  cuprammo- 
nium hydrate  solutions;  so  that  cast- 
and  wrought-iron  tanks  and  baths  for 
the  reception  of  the  liquor  may  be  used 
with  impunity,  as  may  steel  rollers 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds  when  em- 
ployed in  contact  with  the  liquor,  or 
with  fabrics  moistened  therewith.  On 
the  other  hand,  copper  and  brass  must 
be  studiously  avoided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  appliances,  otherwise  cor- 
rosion and  injury  are  speedily  brought 
about.  This  peculiarity,  as  regards  the 
non-action  of  iron  and  steel,  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  not  observed 
with  zinc  ;  this  latter  metal  precipitat- 
ing copper  (and  being  itself  dissolved) 
with  about  equal  facility,  whether  the 
copper  be  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
copper  salt,  or  in  that  of  a  cuprammo- 
nium solution. 

For  certain  purposes,  a  bath  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  cuprammonium  and 
the  analogous  zinc>ammonium  hydroxide 
solutions  may  be  used  with  advantage ; 
the  zinc  compound  does  not  of  itself 
sufficient]/  pectise   cellulose    to  give 


good  results,  but  when  used  in  con« 
junction  with  cuprammonium  hydrox* 
ide,  pectising  is  brought  about  by  tho 
copper  solution,  whilst  certain  advan- 
tages are  gained  by  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  zinco-cellulose  and  cupro- 
cellulose  in  the  finished  goods.  The 
manufacture  of  cuprammonium  and 
zinc-ammonium  solutions  is  effected  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  air  and 
ammonia  water  on  metallic  copper  (or 
brass,  if  a  mixture  of  cupro-  and  zinco- 
ammonium  hydroxides  is  required),  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  recovery  of 
the  large  amount  of  ammonia  neces- 
sarily carried  away  by  the  "  spent  **  air 
during  the  operation.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fabrics,  notably  paper  and 
canvas,  treated  with  cuprammonium 
solutions  so  as  to  waterproof  them  and 
render  them  rot-proof,  and  practically 
free  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
mould,  has  been  recently  commenced 
on  the  large  scale,  at  WillesdeYi,  by  the 
Patent  Waterproof  Paper  and  Canvas 
Co. 

The  process  by  which  these  fabrics 
are  manufactured  may  be  described  as 
essentially  consisting  of  the  prepara* 
tion  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cuprammonium  hydroxide,  and  the 
passing  of  the  goods  to  be  treated 
through  a  bath  of  this  material  at  just 
such  a  rate  as  will  permit  of  the  pec- 
tising and  gelatinising  of  the  exterior 
of  the  fibres  composing  the  paper  or 
canvas,  &c.,  without  wholly  disinte- 
grating the  mass  ;  so  that  the  material 
on  emerging  from  the  bath  retains 
coherence  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  bo 
passed  over  and  under  the  usual  drums, 
&c.,  of  a  paper  mill,  and  so  to  be  dried 
in  the  ordinary  way.  This  drying  con-, 
verts  the  film  of  poetised  cellulose  coat- 
ing each  filament  and  fibre  into  an 
insoluble  solid  varnish  which  cements 
the  whole  together.  In  order  to  build 
up  thick  cards,  2  or  more  reels  of  paper 
are  employed,  passed  simultaneously 
through  the  bath,  and  then  pressed 
together  and  dried  as  a  whole,  2  thick- 
nesses thus  treated  forming  2-ply  card. 
The  best  kinds  of  thick  cards  ate  ma,d<i 
by  passing  2  loUs  of  ^-ig>\y  8.\m>A\.«L- 
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neonsly  through  the  bath  a  second  time, 
and  pressing  them  together  and  drying, 
thus  giving  rise  to  4-ply  card,  the 
thickness  mostly  adopted  for  roofing. 
By  repeating  this  process  with  2  batches 
of  4-ply,  8-ply  is  obtained;  and  simi- 
larly to  any  required  degree  of  thick- 
ness necessary  for  special  purposes. 

A  noteworthy  point  in  connection 
with  these  processes  is  that,  when  cer- 
tain precautions  are  taken,  the  copper 
present  in  the  ammoniacal  fluid  imbibed 
by  the  material  passed  through  the 
bath  is  wholly  converted  during  drying 
into  a  compound  with  the  pectised  cel- 
lulose of  an  agreeable  green  tint,  and  is 
not  deposited  as  black  copper  oxide,  as 
it  would  be  on  evaporation  of  the  solu- 
tion without  cellulose  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  &c.  It  is  largely  the  presence  of 
copper  in  this  form  that  renders  Willes- 
den  fabrics  so  free  from  growths  of 
mould,  mildew,  rot,  and  fungoid  vegeta- 
tion generally,  and  from  the  attacks  of 
Insects.  The  compound  is  so  stable  as 
to  be  wholly  unaffected  by  water,  when 
once  dry.  Of  course,  mineral  acids 
dissolve  out  copper  to  some  extent,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  ordinary  water, 
apparently  not  even  with  London  rain. 

Instead  of  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
alone,  in  certain  cases  a  mixture  of 
cuprammonium  and  zlncammonium 
hydroxides  may  be  used.  The  pectised 
cellulose  then  contains  both  zinc  and 
copper,  indicating  apparently  that  a 
zinc  cellulose  compound  has  also  been 
formed.  Zincammonium  hydroxide 
alone,  however,  does  not  pectise  paper 
sufficiently  to  give  good  results.  In 
order  to  pectise  paper,  &c.,  thoroughly, 
when  the  materials  are  passed  through 
the  baths  at.  a -convenient  manufac- 
turing speed,  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
liquid  containing  100-150  lb.  of  am- 
monia per  100  gal.*  (about  as  much 
ammonia  as  is  present  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  sp.  gr.  '940  to  '960).  Such 
a  fluid,  when  nearly  saturated  with 
copper  present  as  pure  cuprammonium 
hydroxide,  will  contain  20-25  lb.  copper 
(reckoned  as  metal)  per  100  gal.  Con- 
siderabJy   larger    amounts   of   CoppeVy 

f  lib, per  100 g»L  :s:  1  grm.  per Uire, 


however,  may  be  taken  into  solution  in 
the  form  of  cuprammonium  salts,  or 
when  certain  forms  of  organic  matter 
are  also  present  in  the  liquor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  textbooks,  ammoniacal  solu- 
tions of  cuprammonium  salts  dissolve 
cellulose,  but  such  fluids  are  found  to 
be  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Willesden  goods,  for  a  variefy  of  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  for  a  given  quantity 
of  copper  in  solution  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
appears  to  possess  a  considerably  higher 
pectising  power  than  a  similar  solution 
of  a  cuprammonium  salt ;  next,  when  a 
cuprammonium  salt,  e.  g.  the  sulphate, 
is  used,  there  is  not  only  a  tendency  to 
form  a  little  copper  sulphate,  which  can 
be  washed  out  of  the  finished  fabric  by 
water  (thus  rendering  the  material  un- 
suitable for  many  purposes,  e.  g.  cattle 
drinking-troughs,  portable  sheep-pens, 
&c.),  but  further,  much  ammonium 
sulphate  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
fabric,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  double  dis- 
advantage :  first,  because  the  ammonia 
thus  fixed  is  wholly  lost,  whereas  the 
ammonia  in  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
is  wholly  volatilised  during  the  drying, 
and  can  be  recovered  and  used  over 
again;  secondly,  because  when  the 
fabric  is  wetted,  the  ammonium  sulphate 
is  washed  out,  thus  partially  opening 
the  texture,  and  rendering  the  mass 
more  porous  and  less  impervious  to 
moisture ;  beside  which,  the  ammonium 
sulphate  sometimes  effloresces  as  an 
unsightly  saline  film.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  cuprammonium  hydroxide, 
and  not  a  cuprammonium  salt,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  "  Willesden  "  goods. 

These  goods  are  divisible  into  2  classes, 
viz.  (a)  round  or  made-up,  such  as 
rope,  cordage,  netting,  &c.,'and  (6)  rolled 
or  flat. 

Goods  of  the  first  class  (a)  are  pre- 
pared by  simply  dipping  the  made-up 
materials  to  be  treated  into  a  bath  of 
cuprammonium  solution,  using  certain 
precautions  as  to  the  mode  of  immersion 
and  its  duration,  and.  l\ift  %\x«iv^i\N.  c»l 
the  solution,  Ou  s\i\)Sftc\]OLWiW^  ^\^Vc^^ 
the  dipped  CaMcs,  W^^  ^x^  Q\i\,^vaft\ 
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coated  and  impregnated  with  cnpro- 
cellulose,  which  thus  not  merely  forms 
a  kind  of  vaiiiish-like  surface  dressing, 
but  farther  adds  strength  to  the  fibres 
by  more  or  less  intimately  cementing 
them  together.  The  freedom  from  lia- 
bility to  mildew  and  rot  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  remarkable,  whilst  they  possess 
many  advantages  as  compared  with 
similar  goods  protected  by  tarring,  or 
dipping  in  the  bark  vat,  or  treatment 
with  other  preservative  compositions. 

Goods  of  the  second  class  (6)  consti- 
tute a  much  more  important  group. 
These  fabrics  are  essentially  of  3  kinds, 
viz.  canvas,  scrim,  and  paper.  The 
former  2  of  these  classes  possess  many 
features  in  common  with  the  round  or 
made-up  goods  just  described,  being 
prepared  in  much  the  same  way,  saving 
that  the  fabric  to  be  treated  is  usually 
unwound  from  one  roller  and  re-wound 
upon  another,  after  passing  successively 
through  the  bath  and  a  series  of  drying 
rolls  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a 
paper  mill.  Like  Willesden  cordage 
and  netting,  they  exhibit  remarkable 
freedom  from  moulding  and  mildewing 
influences. 

Willesden  paper  manufacture  may  be 
subdivided  into  2  departments,  viz. 
(1)  unwelded,  (2)  welded  (rolled)  goods, 
the  first  class  being  a  single  web  or  ply 
of  paper  of  indefinite  length  passed 
through  the  bath,  and  rolled  and  dried 
in  much  the  same  way  as  canvas  and 
scrim;  the  second  class  consisting  of 
more  than  one  ply  or  layer  of  primary 
material,  incorporated  into  one  solid 
insoluble  sheet  or  homogeneous  panel  of 
indefinite  continuous  length. 

1.  Unwelded  or  "  1-ply "  paper  ex- 
hibits much  the  same  general  resistance 
to  mildewing  and  moulding  influences 
as  Willesden  canvas  and  cordage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  paper 
originally  treated,  different  kinds  of 
1-ply  result.  Certain  coarse  varieties 
furnish  a  waterproof  material  excel- 
lently adapted  for  lining  packages  and 
wrapping  parcels  liable  to  be  exposed 
to  damp  during  transit,  and  of  special 
value  as  a  first  coat  of  paper  to  be 
a/fpJied  to  damp  walls.    Finer  qnalitiQ9  \ 


furnish   envelopes  and  stationery  pos- 
sessing the  valuable  property  of  not 
being  affected  by  water.   Letters  written 
with  such  stationery  would  be  as  legible 
as  ever  (provided   the    ink   were  not 
washed  away  or  bleached)  even  if  the 
mail-bags  containing  them  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean  or  washed  overboard,  and 
not  recovered  until  after  long  periods 
of  immersion.     In  connection  with  this 
may  be   noticed  a  mode  of  fastening 
envelopes,    affording    security    against 
opening  and  tampering  with  contents, 
impossible  with  ordinary  gummed  en- 
velopes, or  with  those  secured  by  seal- 
ing-wax, either  of  which,   as  is   well 
known,   can   be   readily   opened    by  a 
skilled  person,   and   re-closed  without 
noticeable  alteration  (an  impression  of 
the  seal  being  of  course  taken  in  the 
case  of  sealed  letters,  and  subsequently 
used   to   re-seal   them).     This  method 
consists  in  using  as  fastening  material 
a  concentrated cuprammonium  solution; 
the  edges  of  the  envelope  are  moistened 
therewith,  whereby  the  paper  is  gela- 
tinised ;  the  envelope  is  then  closed  and 
ironed  with  a  warm  flat-iron,  when  the 
gelatinised  cellulose  is  converted  into 
an  insoluble   cupro-cellulose,   and  the 
cover  is  fastened  down  so  securely  that 
the  only  possible  mode  of  opening  is  to 
tear  the  paper.    No  amount  of  steaming 
or  treatment  with  water  will  undo  the 
cement,   as  it  would  with  a  gummed 
envelope.     Another  application  of  this 
same  principle  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
wafer  of  "  Willesdenised  "  paper,  mois- 
tened   with    cuprammonium     solution 
before  use.     Obviously,  the  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  in  the  direction  of 
cementing  together  the  edges  of  sheets 
of  paper  so  as  to  form  larger  sheets, 
fixing  firmly  together  paper,  pasteboard, 
wood,   and    analogous    surfaces,   book- 
binding, and  in  numerous  other  ways ; 
troughs  and  dishes,  water-tight  boxes 
and    packing-case    linings   are   readily 
prepared  thus. 

2.  Welded  Willesden  goods  have  un- 
doubtedly the  merit  of  being  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  all,  on 
account  of  their  novelty  and  important 
appUcatioDS  \  tliey  ai^  aU  ^te^ax^iV  m 
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substantially  the  same  way,  yiz.  by 
simultaneoasly  dipping  more  than  1  ply, 
and  pressing  into  one  compact  homo- 
geneous sheet  the  various  layers,  whilst 
still  gelatinised  or  pectised  by  the  action 
of  the  cuprammonium  solution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  finished  material,  various  sub- 
divisions of  this  class  may  be  tabulated, 
e.  g. : — 8-ply,  panel  board  ;  4-ply,  for 
roofing,  building,  panelling,  decorating ; 
2-ply,  for  underlining,  interior  decora- 
tion, floors,  damp  walls,  packing,  leaky 
roofs;  1-ply,  described  above  as  un- 
welded  Willesdcn  goods. 

Besides  these,  various  kinds  of  com- 
bination fabrics  may  be  noticed,  such  as 
those  obtainable  by  simultaneously 
treating  paper  and  calico,  and  welding 
the  two  together  so  as  to  form  an 
article  resembling  ordinary  mounted 
drawing  paper,  but  differing  therefrom 
in  the  important  character  that  long- 
continued  immersion  and  even  long 
boiling  in  water  causes  not  the  least 
disintegration  or  separation  of  the 
2  diverse  fabrics  thus  combined ;  so  that 
military  and  submarine  engineers'  and 
surveyors'  plans,  and  the  like,  drawn 
on  such  paper  would  be  uninjured  by 
being  exposed  to  wet  and  rain,  if  the 
colours  or  ink  were  of  suitable  kinds,  so 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 

Willesden  8-ply  is  adapted  for  panel 
work  and  use  where  great  strength  is 
required,  and  is  valuable  owing  to  its 
being  made  (to  special  order)  54  or  even 
60  in.  wide,  and  in  continuous  lengths ; 
from  the  nature  of  this  material,  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  cracking  or  splitting 
like  ordinary  panel  board.  For  boat- 
building and  naval  construction  gene- 
rally it  is  well  adapted. 

Willesden  4-ply,  next  to  slates  and 
tiles,  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  durable 
roofing  material,  unassailable  by  weather 
of  all  kinds ;  whilst  its  strength,  com- 
bined with  lightness  '  and  flexibility, 
render  it  a  most  valuable  and  unique 
article  for  practical  use  and  service; 
more  especially  are  these  advantages 
manifest  in  connection  with  op-coantry 
and  foreign  employments. 
It  would  come  far  cheaper  than  gal- 


vanised iron,  in  any  locality  where  the 
cost  of  transit  is  heavy,  more  especially 
in  new  districts  where  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  seaboard  are 
but  imperfectly  opened  up.  Again, 
being  put  up  in  compact  rolls  (ordi- 
narily of  2  cwt.  each),  no  space  is 
wasted  in  packing.  Another  special 
advantage  is,  that  being  comparatively 
non-conducting,  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun  is  less  felt  under  a  roof  of  this  kind 
than  under  a  metallic  one ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  condensation  of 
mobture  from  warm  air  iuside  a  hut 
thus  roofed  or  walled  is  all  but  imper- 
ceptible, even  on  a  cold  night ;  whereas 
an  iron  building,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, frequently  gives  an  inconvenient 
drip  of  condensed  water  from  the  roof, 
and  small  streams  running  down  the 
walls. 

For  building  purposes  generally,  and 
intei-ior  use,  4-ply  offers  many  advan- 
tages. Where  the  buildings  are  tem- 
porary and  intended  for  subsequent 
removal  elsewhere  (e.  g.  workmen's 
huts  when  engaged  in  railroad  con- 
struction), the  lightness  of  this  material 
renders  it  eminently  adapted  for  con- 
struction in  removable  sections;  and 
for  more  permanent  structures  it  is 
equally  advantageous  for  numerous 
reasons.  It  does  not  harbour  moths  or 
other  vermin ;  in  the  hottest  weather, 
under  a  broiling  tropical  sun,  it  remains 
unchanged,  and  emits  no  unpleasant 
odour;  it  requires  no  painting,  and 
exempts  from  the  necessity  of  using  pot 
and  brush  year  after  year  to  prevent 
corrosion,  or  to  make  a  neat  surface,  or 
render  water-tight,  being  weather- 
proof in  itself.  If  required  for  internal 
decoration,  however,  it  will  take  paint 
readily,  and,  indeed,  forms  an  admirable 
foundation  for  the  painter  and  decorator 
to  work  upon,  in  this  respect  having 
marked  advantages  over  felt,  with  which 
material  it  has  nothing  in  common, 
although  the  two  can,  if  desired,  be 
used  in  conjunction.  In  case  of  fire, 
although  not  absolutely  indestructible^ 
yet  "Willesden"  'wiW  not  t^w^\\i  i^^^ 
the  flames,  the  co^^Tmn^  mA  wswv- 
pacting  process  \)y  ^\i\<i\L  \\»  \&  \q».^^ 
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rendering  it  far  less  inflammable  than 
such  substances  as  painted  or  tarred 
felt,  or  wooden  shingling ;  its  lightness 
moreover  renders  much  less  massive 
timbering  requisite  for  the  support  of 
roofs,  thus  again  diminishing  the  risk 
of  damage  by  conflagration,  there  being 
actually  less  combustible  matter  about 
a  building  erected  with  this  material 
than  is  necessary  when  the  weight  of  a 
slated  or  tiled  roof  has  to  be  supported. 
A  special  method  of  fixing  walls  and 
roofs  of  Willesden  paper  is  recommended 
(see  *Spons'  Mechanics'  Own  Book/ 
pp.  618-20).  Many  such  roofs  are  now 
standing  in  perfectly  good  condition, 
after  upwards  of  8  years'  exposure  to 
weather  of  all  sorts ;  similarly,  pipes 
conveying  both  water  an<l  steam  have 
been  in  use  upwards  of  3  years  below 
ground  at  the  Willesden  works,  without 
any  visible  deterioration. 

Willesden  2-ply  is  susceptible  of 
being  used  for  many  purposes  for  which 
4-ply  is  applicable,  more  especially 
when  a  less  degree  of  body  and  substance 
will  suffice.  One  special  purpose  to 
which  it  is  excellently  well  adapted,  is 
for  laying  upon  or  under  floor-boards 
and  joists,  to  avoid  damp  and  draughts. 
Used  as  a  floor-cloth  for  stairs  and 
offices,  it  weal's  well  and  is  most  eflec- 
tive,  the  cost  being  only  a  fraction  of 
that  of  linoleum,  kamptulicon,  and 
similar  articles. 

Boats  made  of  the  paper  answer  very 
well  in  fresh  water,  but  have  not  been 
tested  in  salt  water.  One  advantage  in 
making  boats  of  the  paper  is  that  they 
are  lighter  than  those  made  of  wood, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  are  very  easily 
repaired.  Photographic  dishes  can  easily 
be  made  by  taking  a  sheet  and  pinching 
up  the  comer,  bulging  being  prevented 
by  running  a  thread  through  the  comers. 
These  dishes  can  be  used  for  chemicals, 
though  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  in  a 
second  chemical  if  the  first  has  remained 
in  the  dish  for  some  time.  The  action 
of  acids  upon  the  card  depends  upon  the 
concentration  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  acid  and  the  temperature.  If  the 
card  were  boiled  in  a  beaker,  with  weak 
gaJphnrJc  or  bjrdrQchloriQ  acid,  beyond 


doubt  copper  in  solution  would  be  found, 
and,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  less 
copper  in  the  card  than  there  was 
before;  but,  in  the  cold,  very  little 
copper  is  dissolved  out.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  solution  of  copper  in  this  way 
would  affect  the  stability  of  the  material 
for  use  in  galvanic  cells.  Whether  this 
material  can  be  used  for  vats  for  bleach- 
ing purposes,  is  a  matter  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  decide,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  material 
which  would  unfit  it  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether 
oil  of  vitriol  could  be  kept  in  a  vessel 
made  of  Willesden  paper.  With  regard 
to  ropes  being  only  superficially  tinged 
with  the  coppery  material,  that  partly 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
rope  is  purposely  not  immersed  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  the  fluid  to  pene- 
trate deeply.  As  the  action  of^  the 
solution  is  to  dissolve  and  disintegrate 
fibres,  if  thin  ropes  were  saturated  all 
through,  they  would  lose  a  certain 
umount  of  strength.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  rope  shall  be  saturated 
throughout.  As  to  the  paper  treated 
at  Willesden,  complete  penetration  of 
the  fluid  into  each  ply  of  paper  is  a 
necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
product.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  process  consists  in 
exactly  regulating  the  strength  of  the 
solution  as  regards  the  amount  of 
copper  and  ammonia,  the  nature  of  the 
paper  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  has  to  pass  through  the  vat, 
in  order  that  the  solution  shall  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  paper  to  the 
proper  extent  and  no  more;  for  if  the 
action  of  solution  is  overdone,  the  ma- 
terial becomes  too  soft  and  tender  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  machine.  Both 
the  canvas  and  paper  are  susceptible 
of  use  as  a  medium  for  painting,  though 
canvas  has  not  been  long  in  use;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
works  of  art  on  canvas  treated  by  this 
process  will  be  less  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion through  injury  to  the  foundation. 
The  paper  would  have  no  effect  upon 
any  mineral  colour  emp\oy«^  tot  dA&on«> 
tive  purposes.    TU«  aciWou  oi  co^^x 
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upon  certain  organic  dyes  is  well  known, 
bat  these  substances  are  rarely  nsed  for 
painting.    The  paper  can  be  moulded 
into  any  shape.    As  to  the    analogy 
between  this  paper  and  paper  parch- 
mentised  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  2  pro- 
cesses are  dissimilar,  though  chemically 
the  change  produced  on  the  paper  fibre 
is  of  much  the  same  character.    There 
is  a    certain  amount  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  processes ;  if,  for  example,  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper  is  impregnated 
with  cuprammonium  to  a  fair  extent, 
it   has  much  the  same  texture  when 
finished  as  parchmentised  paper,  and. 
microscopically  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  structure.    The  quantity  of  copper 
left  in  the  paper  after  treatment  will 
vary  veiy  much  according  to  the  length 
of  time  the  paper  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solution,  and  the  quantity  taken 
up,  but  in  round  figures,  an  analysis  of 
4-ply  paper  shows  that  it  contains  about 
4  per  cent,   of  metal.    Among  other 
uses  to  which  the  paper  may  be  put, 
are  covering  bricks  in  the  brickfield, 
and  making  shelters  for  vineries.    Upon 
the    question    of    whether    Willesden 
paper  is  a  non-conductor  for  electricity 
or  not,  probably  if  the  material  were 
rolled  up  into  a  pipe  and  used  for  tele- 
graph   cables,    it    would    serve    very 
efficiently,  though  scarcely  with  any 
advantage  over  guttapercha.     It  cer- 
tainly   does    not    conduct    electricity 
readily;   but  as  it  contains  copper,  if 
there  happened  to  be  a  leaky  wire,  re- 
duction of  metallic  copper  might  be 
caused,  whereby  metallic  commimica- 
tion  would  be  set  up  from  the  wire  to 
the  earth,  and,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  substance  could  serve  for 
the  purpose  of  insulation.    For  chemical 
laboratories,    and    household    matters, 
there   are   a    considerable  number  of 
applications  where  the  material   will 
come  in  most  handily. 
Miscellaneous  Preparations. 
.  —A  large  number  of  compounds  have 
been  proposed  at  various  times  for  ren- 
dering articles  of  everyday  use  more  or 
less  impervious  to  wet    These  will  now 
be  collected  together  and  arraoged  under 
4  beads,  according  as  they  are  designed 


more  particularly  for  felt  hats,  leather, 
paper,  or  textile  goods. 

Felt  Hat8,^V)  The  stuff  of  coarse 
hat  bodies  is  imbaed  with  drying  oil, 
prepared  by  boiling  50  parts  linseed  oil 
with  1  part  each  of  white-lead,  litharge, 
and  umber.  The  felt  to  be  dried  in  a 
stove,  and  then  polished  by  pumice ; 

5  or  6  coats  of  oil  are  required;  the 
surface  is  at  last  varnished.  When  the 
hat  is  intended  to  be  stiff,  the  fabric  is 
to  be  impregnated,  first  of  all  with 
paste,  then  stove-dried,  cut  into  the 
desired  shape,  and  pumiced  repeatedly ; 
lastly  placed  in  a  hot  iron  mould,  and 
exposed  to  strong  pressure. 

(2)  Remove  limng  of  hat,  and  paint 
the  inside  with  Canada  balsam,  made 
hot.  Hats  made  waterproof  and  not 
ventilated  will  bring  on  premature  bald- 
ness ;  so  punch  a  few  small  holes  in  the 
side. 

Leather, — (1)  Add  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  common  yellow  soap,  in  water, 
solution  of  alum  or  alum-cake  (alumina 
sulphate)  as  long  as  a  separation  of 
white  alumina  soap  takes  place ;  allow 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  wash  it  with 
hot  water,  heat  moderately  for  some 
time,  to  expel  adhering  water,  and  dis- 
solve the  semi-transparent  mass  in 
warm  oil  of  turpentine.  The  solution 
maybe  applied  by  brush,  or  by  dipping 
and  rolling.  Oil  and  colours  may  be 
added  to  the  bath,  and  the  substance 
dried  in  the  air,  or  more  rapidly  in  a 
drying  room  at  90°-100o  F.  (32°- 
38®  C),  with  care  to  prevent  fire. 

(2)  100  oz.  best  white  or  yellow  wax, 

6  oz.  Burgundy  pitch,  8  oz.  ground-nut 
oil,  5  oz.  iron  sulphate,  2  oz.  essence  of 
thyme. 

(3)  A  method  of  waterproofing 
leather  and  raw  hides,  used  in  southern 
Austria,  is  as  follows :  impregnate  the 
substance  with  a  gelatine  solution, 
mixed  with  some  mineral  salt  to  coagu- 
late the  gelatine  in  the  pores.  The 
following  mixtures  can  be  used:  (a) 
1200  water,  15  gelatine,  5  potash  bi- 
chromate ;  or  (6)  1500  water,  50  gela- 
tine, 30  potash  \)\c\iTQmQ^ft  \  \X!A  V^xsl- 
perature  of  the  &o\\i\>\QTi  isi«i'^  "^^x^  lt^\a 
63®  F.  00"*  CO,  to  \)Ov\Va%-Vrt»^»»  ^^^«^ 
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the  bichromate  percentage  is  small,  the 
liquor  is  used  cold,  and  the  leather  or 
hide  is  immersed  for  24  hours ;  as  the 
proportion  approaches  the  point  of  satu- 
ration, the  temperature  must  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the 
time  of  immersion  be  reduced  until  it 
becomes  momentary.  The  bichromate 
solution  may  be  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing :  1000  water,  10  gelatine,  100  lead 
acetate,  100  alum  ;  in  every  case,  after 
impregnation  on  one  or  both  sides,  the 
leather  or  hide  should  be  dried,  and 
dressed  on  both  sides  with  paraffin. 

(4)  For  rendering  hose  of  fire-engines 
completely  water-tight,  so  as  to  with- 
stand the  greatest  pressure,  the  hose, 
after  being  cleaned  and  dried,  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  mixture  of  100  parts 
of  glycerine  and  3  of  carbolic  acid, 
which  may  be  done  either  by  drawing 
the  hose  through  the  liquid,  or,  better 
still,  by  brushing  it  well  in.  Thus 
treated,  the  hose  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  dampness,  without,  however, 
being  liable  to  rotting  in  the  least 
degree,  and  so  suffering  deterioration  in 
quality  and  durability.  The  brass  fit- 
tings of  the  hose  are  attacked  only  im- 
perceptibly by  the  acid  contained  in  the 
composition;  but  even  this  may  be 
easily  prevented  by  giving  them  before 
impregnation  a  coating  of  weak  shellac 
varnish,  or  by  greasing  them  well  with 
tallow.  The  hose  must  be  cleaned  every 
time  they  have  been  used,  dried,  and 
impregnated  anew  with  the  liquid.  The 
previous  drying  of  the  hose  is,  however, 
not  necessarily  essential,  more  especially 
in  winter,  when  drying  is  slightly  diffi- 
cult; it  suffices  to  let  the  water  run 
well  out  of  the  hose. 

(5)  For  boots  and  shoes.  Apply  to 
the  soles  as  much  copal  varnish  as  they 
will  absorb ;  and  castor  oil  to  the  uppers. 
The  castor  oil  does  not  prevent  sub- 
sequent blacking. 

(6)  1  oz.  beeswax,  }  oz.  suet,  2  oz. 
olive  oil,  ^  oz.  lampblack;  melt  the 
wax  and  suet  in  the  oil,  add  the  lamp- 
black, and  stir  till  cool ;  warm  the  shoes 
and  rub  in  the  compound. 

(7)  Warm  the  boots  by  the  fire  and 
then  rub  in  para£Sa  wax;  it  is,  how- 


ever, apt  to  soil  the  stockings  by  being 
melted  out  by  the  heat  of  the  feet.  A 
saturated  eolation  of  paraffin  wax  in 
cold  naphtha,  applied  cold,  is  perhnpe 
better. 

(8)  Mix  together  in  a  pipkin,  on.  the 
fire,  2  parts  tallow  to  1  of  roein,  and 
having  thoroughly  warmed  the  boots, 
apply  it,  melted,  with  a  painters'  brush 
till  they  will  not  soak  in  any  more.  If 
the  boots  are  well  polished  before  apply* 
ing  the  mixtnre,  they  will  polish  after* 
wards. 

(9)  Take  about  1  gill  of  Macintosh's 
indiarubber  waterproofing  solution,  dis- 
solve it  in  2  gills  raw  linseed  oil,  adding 
the  oil  to  the  solution  gradually.  With 
this  liquor  paint  the  boots,  giving  as 
many  coats,  at  intervals  of  6  or  8  hours, 
to  the  leather  as  it  will  take  in,  which 
may  be  as  many  as  10  or  12.  "Die  pre- 
pared leather  takes  a  brilliant  polish. 

Paper, — (1)  It  is  a  well-known  hct 
that  cellulose  is  soluble  in  cuprous  am- 
monia solution :  paper,  linen,  and  other 
vegetable  tissues  laid  therein  undergo  a 
sort  of  surface-amalgamation  of  the 
fibres,  which  alters  their  absorbent 
powers.  A  sheet  of  paper  so  treated, 
and  dried  afterwards,  becomes  imper- 
meable to  water,  and  this  property  is 
not  effaced  by  subsequent  boiling. 
Sheets  of  paper  soaked  in  the  solution 
and  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  rolled, 
become  amalgamated  into  a  kind  of 
cardboard,  possessing  great  elasticity 
and  cohesive  power.  The  cuprous  solu- 
tion may  be  prepared  by  agitating 
copper  filings  in  a  closed  vessel  contain- 
ing liquid  ammonia  of  0  *  88  sp.  gr. 

(2)  Dissolve  8  oz.  alum  and  3f  oz. 
Castile  soap  in  4  pints  water,  and  2  oz. 
gum  arabic  and  4  oz.  glue,  separately, 
in  4  pints  water;  mix  the  solutions, 
heat  slightly,  dip  in  the  single  sheets, 
and  hang  up  until  dry. 

(3)  Waterproofing  pasteboard  may  be 
effected  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  slaked 
lime  in  3  of  skimmed  milk,  with  a 
little  alum  added.  As  soon  as  mixed, 
the  pasteboard  is  brushed  over  with 
2  successive  coatings  of  the  prept^ration, 
and  thus  becomes  im\)eTv\o\x&  \a  nv«\at. 

(4)  Take  pale  iheWax^  h  oz.\  Vtonx^ 
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1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  Digest  at  nearly 
the  boiling-point  till  dissolved,  then 
strain.  This  forms  also  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  water-colours,  inks,  &c.  If 
required  quite  transparent,  the  lac 
should  be  bleached  as  follows :  Dissolve 
shellac  in  a  lye  of  pearl-ash,  by  boiling ; 
filter  and  pass  an  excess  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  solution,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate the  white  lac.  Wash  and  dry 
the  precipitate,  and  cast  it  if  desired 
into  sticks. 

(5)  To  make  waterproof  packing 
paper,  dissolve  If  lb.  white  soap  in 
1  qt.  water.  In  another  quart  of  water 
dissolve  1^  oz.  gum  arable  and  5  oz. 
glue.  Mix  the  2  solutions,  warm  them, 
soak  the  paper  in  the  liquid,  and  pass 
it  between  rollers,  or  simply  hang  up 
to  dry. 

(6)  £ven  old  newspapers  may  be  con- 
verted into  waterproof  roofing  material 
by  applying  coats  of  hot  coal  tar  with 
a  brush,  uniting  2  or  more  thicknesses. 

(7)  Rendering  paper  impervious  to 
grease  and  water.  Parchment-paper  is 
plunged  into  a  warm  solution  of  con- 
centrated gelatine,  to  which  has  been 
added  2^-^  per  cent,  glycerine,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  resulting  paper 
is  impervious  to  grease.  If  desired  to 
make  a  paper  water-proof,  the  same 
parchment-pa})er  is  dipped  in  carbon 
bisulphide  containing  1  per  cent,  linseed 
oil  and  4  per  cent,  indiarubber. 

(8)  A  strong,  impervious  parchment- 
paper  is  obtained  by  thoroughly  wash- 
ing woollen  or  cotton  fabrics,  so  as  to 
remove  gum,  starch,  and  other  foreign 
bodies,  then  immersing  them  in  a  bath 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  paper 
pulp.  The  latter  is  made  to  penetrate  the 
fabric  by  being  passed  between  rollers. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  afterwards  dipped 
into  sulphuric  acid  of  suitable  concen- 
tration, and'  then  repeatedly  washed  in 
a  bath  of  aqueous  ammonia  until  every 
trace  of  acid  has  been  removed.  Finally, 
^  is  pressed  between  rollers  to  remove 
the  excess  of  liquid,  dried  between  2 
other  rollers  which  are  covered  with 
felt,  ai^  lastly  calendered.  The  product 
is  suitable  for  diaphragms  in  diaiytic 

operatloJtA 


(9)  Treat  the  tissue  to  be  water- 
proofed with  chloride,  sulphate,  or  other 
soluble  salt  or  salts  of  zinc  or  cadmium, 
in  conjunction  with  ammonia,  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  solution  composed  of 
about  3  parts  crystallised  zinc  sulphate, 
or  3  parts  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
at  96<»  Tw.  (47°  B.),  and  about  2  parU 
of  solution  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*875. 
The  paper  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
is  passed  through  a  cistern  lined  with 
lead,  and  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  with  an  arrangement  of  rollers, 
so  as  to  allow  the  material  to  pitss 
through  at  a  speed  varying  from  30  to 
36  yd.  per  minute,  according  to  the 
thickness.  In  its  passage  through  the 
liquor,  the  material  becomes  perfectly 
saturated.  From  the  bath  it  passes 
through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers, 
which  remove  the  superfluous  liquor, 
and  harden  it  by  compression.  From 
the  rollers  it  is  next  passed  to  a  susjiend- 
ing  apparatus,  then  hung  along  the 
room  in  folds  in  a  temperature  of  110°  F. 
(43°  C),  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
be  taken  down.  The  rollers  in  the 
cistern,  the  squeezing  rollers,  and  the 
suspending  apparatus  are  so  speeded 
that  the  material  is  taken  from  one  to 
the  other  without  any  inconvenience  or 
stoppage. 

(10)  Treat  with  glue,  gelatine,  or 
other  similar  substances,  in  conjunction 
with  bichromate  or  chromate  of  potash, 
soda,  or  alumina,  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  solution  of  about  1  part  glue  or  gela- 
tine in  about  8  of  water  at  160°  F. 
(71°  C),  and  a  solution  of  1  part  potash 
bichromate  in  15  of  water.  The  mode 
of  treatment  in  this  case  differs  from  (9) 
only  in  2  points,  (a)  During  the  time 
the  material  is  traversing  the  bath,  as 
already  described,  the  solution  is  main- 
tained at  160°  F.  (71°  C.)  by  means  of 
siphon- pipes  charged  with  steam  ;  (6)  in- 
stead of  suspending  to  dry,  the  mate- 
rial is  immediately  passed  over  3  steam 
cylinders  7  ft.  in  diameter,  carrying  a 
pressure  of  15-20  lb.  to  the  sq.  in. 
The  cylinders  are  provided  with  gauges 
to  indicate  the  pressure  they  are  re- 
quired to  carry,  a^id  «\so  'mtV  «»!l«\.';- 
valves  to  pievenl  \.\u%  ^T^t^swt^  Vtws^. 
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being  exceeded.  The  bath  most  always 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  darkness. 

(11)  The  paper  is  treated  with  acetate, 
salphate,  or  chloride  of  alumina,  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
any  of  these  compounds  in  6  of  water 
at  160°  F.  (71**  C).  The  same  con- 
ditions are  required  to  produce  a  water- 
proof material  with  these  compounds  as 
those  described  in  (9)  and  (10),  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  darkness  during 
the  process. 

Waterproof  paper  varnishes.  —  (12) 
Pulverise  1  lb.  shellac  and  put  it  into 
a  bottle  with  a  sutiicient  quantity  of 
alcohol  to  cover  the  resin;  cork  the 
bottle  tightly,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  resin  is  dissolved.     To 

1  qt.  of  the  liquid  add  1  oz.  ivory  black 
and  i  oz.  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Apply  with  a  varnish  brush.  If  too 
thick  to  work  well,  thin  with  alcohol. 

(13)  Johnson's  green  vitriol  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  a  solution  of  soap  is 
added  to  this,  and  the  precipitate  of 
iron  soap  which  is  formed  is  collected. 
When  this  precipitate  has  become  dry, 
and  is  then  dissolved  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide, or  in  benzole,  a  fluid  is  obtained 
which  leaves  behind  a  waterproof  layer 
upon  paper  or  tissue.  If  the  paper  or 
tissue  is  to  remain  white,  a  solution  of 
alum  is  used  instead  of  that  of  green 
vitriol,  and  a  white  aluminium  soap  is 
then  obtained,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

(14)  Take  4  oz.  clean  guttapercha, 
dissolve  in  1  lb.  rectified  rosin  oil ;  add 

2  lb  linseed  oil  varnish,  boiling  hot. 

(15)  1  part  dammar  resin,  4-6  parts 
acetone  are  digested  in  a  closed  flask 
for  2  weeks,  and  the  clear  solution  is 
poured  off.  To  this  4  parts  collodion 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
clear  by  standing. 

(16)  30  parts  white  shellac  are 
digested  with  500  of  ether,  and  to  the 
solution  15  of  lead  carbonate  are  added ; 
it  is  then  shaken  for  some  time  and 
repeatedly  filtered. 

(17)  5  parts  glue  are  dissolved  in 
100  of  warm  water,  and  this  Solution 
js  spread  od  paper.    After  drying,  the 


paper  is  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  alumina  acetate  and 
again  dried,  in  order  to  give  it  a  final 
glaze. 

(18)  120  parts  linseed  oil  are  heated 
and  poured  into  a  mixture  of  33  of 
quicklime  iind  22  of  water,  to  which 
55  of  melted  rubber  have  been  added, 
stirring  all  the  time.  The  varnish  is 
strained  and  used  hot. 

(19)  1  part  guttapercha  is  carefully 
digested  in  40  of  benzene  on  the  water 
bath,  and  the  paper  is  covered  with  it. 
This  varnish  can  be  drawn  or  written 
on,  and  it  does  not  render  the  paper 
transparent  or  spotted. 

Textiles. — Without  considering  the 
methods  by  which  cloth  is  waterproofed 
with  rubber,  there  are  several  processes 
in  practical  use  by  which  cloth  is  ren- 
dered non-absorbent  of  water — and  for 
all  practical  purposes  waterproof- 
without  materially  affecting  its  colour 
or  appearance,  greatly  increasing  its 
weight,  or  rendering  it  entirely  air- 
proof.  These  depend  mainly  upon  the 
reaction  between  2  or  more  substances, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  substance 
insoluble  in  water  is  deposited  in  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth. 

(1)  Lowry*s  process.  2  oz.  soap,  4  oz. 
glue,  1  gal.  water.  Soften  the  glue  in 
cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  together  with 
the  soap  in  the  water  by  aid  of  heat 
and  agitation.  The  cloth  is  filled  with 
this  solution  by  boiling  it  in  the  liquid 
for  several  hours,  the  time  required 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  fibre  and 
thickness  of  the  cloth.  When  properly 
saturated,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  wrung 
out,  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  air  until 
nearly  dry,  then  digested  for  5-12  hours 
in  the  following  solution :  13  oz.  alum, 
15  oz.  salt,  1  gal.  water.  It  is  finally 
wrung  out,  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F. 
(27°  C). 

(2)  Pant's  process  requires  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  but  in  other  respects 
resembles  the  last.  It  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 1  lb.  sodium  carbonate,  ^  lb. 
caustic)  limd,  2^  pints  waters  Boil 
together,  let  it  stand  t6  tiettle,  theid 
draw  off  the  cleax  \ye,  «xx^  «A^  to  \t 
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1  lb.  tallow,  }  lb.  rosin,  previously 
melted  together.  Boil  and  stir  occa- 
rionally  for  |  hour,  then  introduce  3  oz.' 
glue  (previously  softened),  3  oz.  linseed 
oil,  and  continue  the  boiling  and  stirring 
for  another  }  hour.  In  waterproofing, 
I  oz.  of  this  soap  is  mixed  with  1  gal. 
hot  water,  and  in  this  the  goods  are 
soaked  for  about  24  hours,  according  to 
thickness  and  character.  The  pieces  are 
allowed  to  drain  until  partly  dried,  then 
soaked  for  6  hours  or  more  in  a  solution 
prepared  as  follows:  1  lb.  aluminium 
sulphate,  i  lb.  lead  acetate,  8  gal.  water. 
Shake  together,  allow  to  settle,  and 
draw  off  the  clear  liquid.  Wring  out 
after  rinsing,  and  dry  at  a  temperature 
of  80°  F.  (27°  C). 

(3)  Bienvaux  uses,  instead  of  glue  and 
oil  as  above,  the  gelatinous  portion  of 
sea-wrack  grass,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  drying  oil  and  common  rosin-soda 
soap. 

(4)  In  Reimann's  process,  the  cloth 
IS  passed  slowly  by  machinery  through 
a  tank  divided  into  3  compartments, 
the  first  containing  a  warm  solution  of 
alum,  the  second  a  warm  solution  of  lead 
acetate,  and  the  third  pure  water,  which 
is  constantly  renewed.  The  cloth  on 
passing  from  the  latter  is  brushed  and 
beaten  to  remove  the  salt  adhering  to 
the  surface,  and  finally  hot-pressed  and 
brushed.  In  this  case,  lead  sulphate  is 
deposited  in  the  fibres. 

(5)  InTownsend's  process,  2  solutions 
are  used  as  follows:  20  lb.  dextrine, 
10  lb.  white  soap,  16  gal.  water.  The 
solution  is  boiled  for  some  minutes,  and 
if  colour  is  required,  1  pint  logwood 
liquor  is  added.  The  second  solution 
consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
in  water,  or  6  lb.  zinc  sulphate,  9  gal. 
water. 

(6)  Bullard's  process  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Reimann's.  In  this,  strong 
aqueous  solutions  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate and  lead  acetate  are  used  alter- 
nately. 

(7)  Berlin  waterproof  cloth  is  said 
to  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  cloth 
in  a  solution  of  aluminium  and  copper 
acetate,  then  dipping  it  auccessirely  in 

mtter^I/iss  and  rosin^soSp, 


(8)  A  bath  heated  to  194®  F.  (90®  C.) 
is  made  of  13J  lb.  liquid  Bordeaux  tor* 

rntine,  3|  lb.  tallow,  1  lb.  wax,  and 
lb.  storax ;  the  articles  are  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  passed  between 
heated  rollers  to  remove  excess. 

(9)  For  some  time  past  the  Belgian 
War  Department  has  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  at  Valrorde,  on  the 
waterproofing  of  soldiers'  uniforms  by 
means  of  liquid  alumina.  With  respect 
to  the  hygienic  side  of  the  question,  the 
medical  authorities  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  articles  of  dress  thus 
treated  permit  the  perspiration  to  pass 
off  freely,  and  chemical  analysis  has 
proved  that  the  preparation  used  in  no 
way  injures  the  materials,  or  destroys 
their  colour.  More  than  10,000  yd.  of 
materials,  re-dressed  2  or  3  times  over, 
notwithstanding  the  rinsing  and  wash- 
ing to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
after  having  been  soiled,  and  after  con- 
stant wear,  remained  perfectly  water- 
proof. The  only  drawoack  to  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  that  it  is  not  very 
economical,  and,  t6  ensure  the  desired  re- 
sult, must  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale^ 
which  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  plant.  The  following  is  the  process 
employed : — ^Alumina  acetate  is  obtained 
bv  making  solutions  of  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  lead  acetate  in  separate  ves- 
sels, and  then  mixing  them  together. 
Lead  sulphate  will  be  thrown  dovra^ 
leaving  alumina  acetate  in  solution, 
which  must  be  decanted.  The  materials 
to  be  waterproofed  are  soaked  in  this 
solution,  and  then  withdrawn  without 
being  wrung,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

(10)  Bellefroid  produces  an  imper- 
meable coating,  which  consists  firstly 
of  a  solution  of  stearine  pitch,  one  of  the 
by-products  of  candle-making,  which 
pitch,  in  order  to  be  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  compound,  is  previously 
con)pletely  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  order  to  complete  this  oxidisa- 
tion, the  pitch  is  spread  out  in  very 
thin  layers,  and  exposed  to  the  outer 
atmosphere  for  a  period  of  at  least  2 
years*  This  expoaui^i  i«  ^fesoVaUV^ 
h^cifessalfy,  judgvng  from  w.'^TVttiwAa 
repeatedly  i]llide%    TVie  adtiWoivK*  ^tL«t- 
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wards  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
A  mixture  consisting  of  75  lb.  stearine 
pitch,  150  Ih.  water,  and  5  lb.  caustic 
soda  at  about  35^  to  36^,  is  put  into  a 
boiler  or  vessel  of  any  suitable  shape, 
haying  a  second  or  double  bottom  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  impurities 
which  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  12 
hours  over  a  strong  fire,  after  which  52 
pints  water  are  added,  and  the  boiling 
is  continued  for  another  12  hours.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  then  poured 
out  in  an  open  vessel,  and  left  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  8  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  clarified,  and  enabling  the 
impurities  to  settle  at  the  bottom. 

(11)  Piron  has  invented  a  process  for 
tanning  textile  fabrics,  which  renders 
them  waterproof,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  said,  proof  against  decay,  while 
their  suppleness  is  not  diminished,  and 
their  weight  not  appreciably  increased. 
Arguing  from  the  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion in  which  the  bands  which  surround 
the  heads  of  Egyptian  mummies  are 
found  to  this  day,  and  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  a  kind  of  resin,  Piron 
had  recourse  to  the  substance  extracted 
from  birch  bark,  and  which  is  now  used 
to  perfume  Russia  leather.  When  the 
fine  white  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  dis- 
tilled, it  yields  a  light  oil,  nearly  I  of 
which  consists  of  the  special  phenol,  or 
carbolic  acid,  which  gives  the  well- 
known  odour  to  Russia  leather.  It  is 
now  found  that  the  residue,  or  green 
tar  of  the  birch,  which  is  obtained  from 
Kostroma,  yields  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
loid, and  it  forms,  with  alcohol,  a  solu- 
tion of  great  fluidity,  which,  however, 
when  once  dried,  is  unacted  upon  by 
alcohol.  It  is  this  substance,  which  will 
unite  with  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
that  is  used  by  Piron  for  treating  textile 
fabrics.  Not  only  does  it  fill  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  but  it  also  coats  them  with 
a  varnish  of  great  elasticity,  which  is 
unattackable  by  acids  and  sea  water, 
while  it  also  stands  great  changes  of 
temperature.  The  aromatic  odour  of 
articles  thus  treated  drives  away  insects ; 
there  is  no  space  for  microscopic  vege- 
iatioD,  and  neither  ur  nor  water  can 


penetrate  into  the  tissues.  This  process 
is  applicable  to  all  vegetable  products, 
such  as  sailcloth,  cordage,  blinds,  and 
awnings. 

(12)  Sackcloth  or  canvas  can  be  made 
as  impervious  to  moisture  as  leather, 
by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb. 
oak  bark  with  14  lb.  boiling  water. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  8  yd.  of 
stuff.  The  cloth  has  to  soak  for  24  hours, 
when  it  is  taken  out,  passed  through 
running  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  flax  and  hemp  fibres,  in  absorbing 
the  tannin,  are  at  the  same  time  better 
fitted  to  resist  wear. 

(13)  Waterproof  Coat.  —  Isinglass, 
alum,  soap,  equal  parts  $  water  suffi- 
cient. Dissolve  each  separately,  and 
mix  the  solution,  with  which  imbue  the 
cloth  on  the  wrong  side.  Dry,  and 
brush  the  cloth  well,  6rst  with  a  dry 
brush,  and  afterwards  (lightly)  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  water. 

(14)  For  awning  or  apron. — Dissolve 
1  oz.  yellow  soap  in  IJ  pint  water  by 
boiling;  then  stir  in  1  qt.  boiled  oil, 
and  when  cold  add  I  pint  gold  size. 

(15)  Seamen's  Oilskins. — ^The  material 
should  be  fine  twilled  calico,  dipped  in 
bullocks'  blood  and  well  dried  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  then  2  or  3  coats  of  raw 
linseed  oil  with  a  little  gold  size  or 
litharge  in  it  (sav  1  oz.  to  1  pint  of  oil). 
Each  coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  the  next  is  put  on 
(as  before  in  a  current  of  air,  care  being 
taken  to  shelter  it  from  both  sun  and 
rain).  Oilskins  made  in  this  way,  both 
here  and  in  the  tropics,  have  stood  for 
years. 

(16)  Waterproofing  linen  or  calico 
— the  manner  in  which  sea-fishermen 
do  coats  and  leggings. — Whatever  the 
article  is,  let  it  be  stretched  on  a  table. 
Make  very  thick  paint  of  whatever 
colour  is  wished.  An  invisible  green 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  Take  a 
large  lump  of  common  brown  soap, 
pretty  freshly  cut  from  a  bar,  in  the 
left  hand,  and  eveiy  time  you  replenish 
the  brush  with  paint  rub  well  on  the 
soap,  and  take  up  as  much  as  possible, 
and  rub  well  on  one  surface  of  the 
calico  or  linen.    It  "nVIY  \AkA.\Qi&^\A  ^o^ 
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and  should  be  hung  in  the  windiest 
place  you  can  find.  Summer  is  the  best 
time,  but  a  month  will  see  it  in  very 
usable  order,  and  you  will  have  as  supple 
and  perfectly  waterproof  a  garment  as 
paint  can  make.  After  wearing  a  few 
times,  a  second  coat  would  be  advisable, 
which  will  dry  in  half  the  time  of  the 
first,  and  must  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

(17)  For  canvas. — A  solution  contain^ 
ing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  gelatine  and 
chrome-alum.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
mix  more  of  the  solution  at'  once  than 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  canvas  one  coat, 
as,  if  the  mixture  once  sets,  it  cannot 
be  reliquefied  like  a  plain  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  hence,  if  the  quantity  of 
canvas  to  be  waterproofed  is  but  small, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  coat 
with  plain  gelatine  solution  until  quite 
impervious  to  cold  water,  and  then  to 
thoroughly  soak,  say  for  24  hours,  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chrome-alum. 

(18)  For  sail-cloth.— Grind  96  lb. 
English  ochre  with  boiled  oil,  and  add 
to  it  16  lb.  black  paint.  Dissolve  1  lb. 
yellow  soap  in  1  pail  of  water  on  the 
fire,  and  mix  it  while  hot  with  the  paint. 
Lay  this  composition,  without  wetting 
it,  upon  the  canvas,  as  stiff  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done  with  the  brush,  so  as 
to  form  a  smooth  surface ;  the  next  day, 
or  the  day  after  (if  the  latter,  so  much 
the  better),  lay  on  a  second  coat  of  ochre 
and  black,  with  a  very  little,  if  any, 
soap ;  allow  this  coat  a  day  to  dry,  and 
then  finish  the  canvas  with  black  paint. 

(19)  For  woollens. — Boil  4J  oz.  white 
soap  in  2}  gal.  water,  and  separately 
dissolve  5}  oz.  alum  in  2 J  gal.  water. 
Heat  the  2  solutions  to  190°  F.  (88°  C), 
pass  the  fabric  first  through  the  soap 
bath  and  then  through  the  alum,  and 
finally  dry  in  the  open  air. 

(20)  Oil-cloth. — ^The  manner  of  making 

oil-cloth,  or  "oil-skin,"  was  at  one  period 

a  mystery.    The  process  is  now  well 

understood,  and  is  equally  simple  and 

useful.     Dissolve  some  good  resin  or  lac 

over  the  fire  in  drying  linseed  oil,  till 

the  resin  is  dissolved,  and  the  oil  brought 

to  the  tbickneaa  of  a  balsam.     If  this 

3e  spread  upon  canvas,  or  any  other 

/men  clotb,  so  aa  fully  to  drench  and 


entirely  to  glaze  it  over,  the  cloth,  if 
then  suffer^  to  dry  thoroughly,  will 
be  quite  impenetrable  to  wet  of  every 
description.  This  Varnish  may  either  be 
worked  by  itself  or  with  some  colour 
added  to  it:  as  verdigris  for  a  green; 
umber  for  a  hair  colour ;  white-lead  and 
lampblack  for  a  grey ;  indigo  and  white 
for  a  light  blue,  &c.  To  give  the  colour, 
you  have  only  to  grind  it  Avith  the  last 
coat  of  vaniish  you  lay  on.  You  must 
be  as  careful  as  possible  to  lay  on  the 
varnish  equally  in  all  parts. 

(21)  A  better  method,  however,  of  pre- 
paring oil-cloth   is  first  to  cover   the 
cloth   or  canvas   with  a  liquid  paste, 
made  with  drying  oil  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  Spanish  white  or  pipe- 
clay which  has  been  completely  cleaned 
by  washing  and  sifting  it  from  all  im- 
purities, and  mix  it  up  with  boiled  oil, 
to  which  a  drying    quality   has   been 
given  by  adding  a  dose  of  litharge,  \ 
the  weight  of  the  oil.     This  mixture, 
being  brought  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
paste,    is    spread    over    the    cloth   or 
canvas  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula, 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth.     When  the  first  coating  is  dry,  a 
second  is  applied.    The  unevennesses  oc- 
casioned by  the  coarseness  of  the  cloth 
or  the  unequal  application  of  the  paste 
are  smoothed  down  with   pumice,   re- 
duced to  powder,  and  rubbed  over  the 
cloth  with  a  bit  of  soft  serge  or  cork 
dipped  in  water.     When  the  last  coat- 
ing is  dry,   the   cloth  must    be   well 
washed  in  water  to  clean  it ;  and,  after 
it  is  dried,  a  varnish  composed  of  lac 
dissolved  in  linseed  oil  boiled  with  tur- 
pentine is  applied  to  it,  and  the  process 
is  complete.     The  colour  of  the   var- 
nished cloth  thus  produced  is  yellow ; 
but  different  tints  can  be  given  to  it  in 
the  manner  already  pointed   out.     An 
improved    description    of  this    article, 
intended  for   printed  and  figured  var- 
nished   cloths,  is  obtained  by  using  a 
finer  paste  and  cloth  of  a  more  delicate 
texture. 

(22)  Vamiahed  s\\k.— TVv\a  Ta»X.«t\a.\^ 
often  employed  ioT  \xm\i\ftW»&,  vi  y^^* 
pared  mucli  m  t\ie  aam^Tnasmfft  ^-^  Qi»^'» 
but  with  apa&te  com^os^^  oi\va&^'i^  ^^ 
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boiled  with  J  litharge,  16  parts  dried 
and  sifted  pipe-clay,  3  of  litharge  very 
finely  ground,  dried,  and  sifted,  and  1 
of  lampblack.  After  washing  the  silk, 
fat  copal  varnish  is  applied  instead  of 
that  used  for  oil-cloth. 

(23)  For  linen. — ^A  solution  of  alu- 
mina sulphate  in  10  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  a  soap  bath  of  the  follow- 
ing com])osition :  1  oz.  light  coloured 
rosin  and  1  oz.  crystallised  soda  are 
boiled  in  10  oz.  water  until  dissolved. 
The  rosin  soap  is  precipitated  with  i  oz. 
table  salt,  and  is  subsequently  dissolved 
along  with  1  oz.  white  curd  soap  in  30 
oz.  not  water.  It  should  be  put  in 
wooden  tubs  for  use.  On  made  up 
articles,  the  two  solutions  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush  and  then  rinsed  off. 

(24)  Parone,  of  Turin,  proposes  the 
following  method  of  rendering  (textures 
waterproof.  .In  14  pints  of  water, 
heated  to  about  180°  F.  (82°  C.)  dissolve 
10}  lb.  gelatine  and  21  lb.  castor-oil 
soap;  then  add  10^  lb.  lac,  shaking 
the  liquid  till  the  lac  is  completely  dis- 
solved. Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  to 
the  mixture  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  21  lb.  powdered  alum,  shaking  it 
till  the  alum  is  dissolved.  The  liquid 
thickens,  forming  an  insoluble  alumina 
soap  which  remains  closely  incorporated 
with  the  gelatine  and  lac.  It  is  spread 
over  the  textures  with  a  brush. 

(25)    Cooley   gives    the    following 
recipe  for  waterproofing,  which  appears 
to  have  the  advantage  of  having  been 
tried  with  success  :-^*'  A  simple  method 
of  rendering  cloth  waterproof,  without 
being  airproof,  is  to  spread  it  on  any 
smooth  surface  and  to  rub  the  wrong 
side  with  a  lump  of  beeswax  (perfectly 
pure  and  free  from    grease),  until  it 
presents  a  slight,  but  even,  white  or 
greyish  appearance ;  a  hot  iron  is  then 
passed  over  it,   and,   the  cloth  being 
brushed  whilst  warm,    the  process  is 
complete.    When    this    operation    has 
been  skilfully  performed,  a  candle  may 
be  blown    out  through   the  cloth,  if 
coarse,  and  yet  a  piece  of  the  same 
placed  across  an  inverted  hat  may  have 
seraTs)  glaasfala  of  water  poured  into 
it^e  hollow  formed  by  it,  without  any 


of  the  liquid  passing  through.    Pressure 
or  friction  will  alone  make  it  do  so." ' 

(26)  For  canvas. — ^The  following  b 
highly  recommended  as  a  cheap  and 
simple  process  for.  coating  canvas  for 
wagon  tops,  tents,  awnings,  &c.  It 
renders  it  impermeable  to  moisture, 
without  making  it  stiff  and  likely  to 
bifeak.  Soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate 
added.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  potash  of  the  Soap,  and  the 
iron  oxide  is  precipitated  with  the  fatty 
acid  as  insoluble  iron  soap.  This  is 
washed  and  dried,  and  mixed  with 
linseed  oil.  The  soap  prevents  the  oil 
from  getting  hard  and  cracking,  and 
at  the  same  time  water  has  no  effect 
on  it. 

(27)  Waterproofing  oil.— Take  20  oz. 
lard  oil,  10  oz.  paraffin,  1  oz.  beeswax ; 
heat  the  oil  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when 
hot  add  the  paraffin  and  wax ;  allow 
the  whole  to  remain  over  the  fire  until 
the  latter  articles  are  melted,  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  sassafras  oil  or  other 
essential  oil  to  preserve  it. 

(28)  Sailcloth  impervious  to  water, 
yet  pliant  and  durable. — Grind  6  lb. 
£nglish  ochre  with  boiled  oil,  and  add 
1  lb.  black  paint,  which  mixture  forms 
an  indifferent  black ;  1  oz.  yellow  soap 
dissolved  by  heat  in  i  pint  water,  is 
mixed  while  hot  with  the  paint.  This 
composition  is  laid  upon  dry  canvas  as 
stiff  as  can  conveniently  be  done  with 
the  brush.  Two  days  after,  .a  second 
coat  of  ochre  and  black  paint  (without 
any  soap)  is  laid  on,  and,  allowing  this 
coat  time  to  dry,  the  canvas  is  finished 
with  a  coat  of  any  desired  colour.  After 
3  days  it  does  not  stick  together  when 
folded  up.  This  is  the  formula  used  in 
the  British  navy  yards,  and  it  has  given 
excellent  results.  A  portable  boat  may 
be  made  of  canvas  prepared  in  this  way, 
and  stretched  on  a  skeleton  frame. 

(29)  For  woollen  cloth. — 4  oz.  pow- 
dered alum,  A^  oz.  sugar  of  lead, 
dissolved  in  3  gal.  water,  and  stirred 
twice  a  day  for  2  days.  When  perfect 
subsidence  has  taken  place,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  on\y,  and  «id3i  \.o  \V.  *i  ^x, 
isinglass,  previously  disaoWe^L  \iv^«na. 
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water,  taking  care  to  mix  thoroughly. 
Steep  the  garments  in  this  mixture  for 
6  hoars,  after  which  hang  up  to  drain 
and  dry.  Wringing  must  be  avoided. 
This  recipe  b  used  by  woollen-cloth 
waterprbofers. 

(30)  Dujardin's  process  for  all  kinds 
of  textiles  is  as  follows.  Place  in  a 
mortar  12  oz.  alumina  and  potash  sul- 
phate reduced  to  powder,  and  12  oz.  lead 
acetate ;  bray  till  the  mixture  is  quite 
deliquescent.  Add  7  oz.  pulverised 
potash  bicarbonate,  and  7  oz.  soda  sul- 
phate; bray  till  completely  combined. 
Pour  in  4 J  oz.  calcined  magnesia,  and 
continue  braying  while  adding  8f  pints 
water.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  bucket 
containing  11  gal.  river  or  rain  water, 
which  must  be  fresh.  Shake  the  whole 
until  there  is  complete  solution,  which 
takes  place  in  20  minutes.  Pour  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  into  a  convenient 
receptacle  holding  about  22  gal.,  in 
which  have  been  dissolved  5}  lb.  oleine 
soap  in  11  gal.  rain  or  river  water. 
Boil  for  about  20  minutes.  To  render 
a  texture  waterproof,  it  is  then  sufficient 
to  put  in  this  liquid  either  by  hand  or 
machinery,  until  it  is  perfectly  impreg- 
nated in  all  its  parts.  Care  mhst  be 
taken  during  the  whole  operation  to 
stir  the  mixture  well,  that  no  deposit 
may  be  formed.  The  textare  is  then 
withdrawn,  left  to  drip,  and  dried.  It 
is  afterwards  washed  in  plenty  of  water, 
dried,  and  dressed  as  usual.  In  this 
condition  the  texture  is  waterproof,  but 
penetrable  by  air,  which  is  indispensable 
for  health.  This  process  does  not  alter 
tints  at  all,  but  if  the  materials  have 
very  delicate  tints,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  composition  of  these 
colours,  and  compose  the  bath  accord- 
ingly. The  potash  bicarbonate  and  soda 
sulphate  must  then  be  sometimes  le- 
placed  by  the  same  quantity  of  salts  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  or  some  other 
metallic  salt  suitable  for  preserving 
colours.  To  prepare  linen,  leather,  or 
wood,  add  3}  oz.  margarine  to  the  bath. 
When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  cotton  or 
jmper,  it  is  well  to  add  to  the  bath  1} 
OS.  geJatinCf  and  3}  oz.  light^oloured 
rosin.    After  that,  dry  in  the  open  air 


or  at  the  fire,  and  the  products  will  be 
perfectly  impermeable,  and  re^Lit  every 
kind  of  washing.  Paper  paste  may  be 
even  soaked  in  the  vat,  and  thus  an 
impermeable  paper  obtained,  the  above 
process  replacing  the  sizing. 

PACKINa  AND  STOBIKQ. 
— ^There  are  many  articles  of  delicate 
odour  or  colour,  or  of  a  deliquescent 
character,  or  liable  to  ignition,  or  npt  to 
suffer  from  insects  or  damp,  or  easily 
broken,  which  demand  great  care  in 
their  package  and  storage.  Some  prac- 
tical hints  on  this  subject  will,  there- 
fore, not  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

Glass  and  China. — The  safety  of 
glass  articles  packed  together  in  a  box 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
quantity  of  packing  material  used,  as 
upon  the  fact  that  no  two  pieces  of 
glass  come  into  actual  contact.  In 
packing  plates,  a  single  straw  placed 
between  two  of  them  will  prevent  them 
from  breaking  each  other.  In  packing 
bottles  in  a  case,  such  as  the  collecting 
case  of  the  microscopist,  and  the  test 
case  of  the  chemist,  rubber  rings, 
slipped  over  each,  will  be  found  the 
best  and  handiest  packing  material.  They 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  they  do 
not  give  rise  to  dust. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  is 
to  season  glass  and  china  to  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  so  that  they  will 
remain  sound  after  exposure  to  sudden 
heat  and  cold.  This  is  best  done  by 
placing  the  articles  in  cold  water,  which 
must  gradually  be  brought  to  boiling, 
and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  taking 
several  hours.  The  commoner  the 
materials,  the  more  care  is  required. 
The  best  glass  and  china  are  well 
seasoned  be^re  sold.  Such  wares  may 
be  washed  in  boiling  water  without  fear 
of  fracture,  except  in  frosty  weather, 
when,  even  with  the  best,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  place  them  suddenly  in  too 
hot  water.  China  that  has  any  gilding 
may  on  no  account  be  rubbed  with  a 
cloth  of  any  kind,  but  merely  rinsed 
first  in  hot  and  afterwards  in  cold 
water,  and  then  \eil  to  ^i^vn  VOX  ^t'^ , 
If  the  gilding  is  ^eiy  M\  «tA  \t^vt«9» 
polishing^  it    may    no'w  mA  \X\«^  ^ 
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rubbed  with  a  soft  av ash-leather  and  a 
little  dry  whiting ;  but  this  must  not 
be  more  than  once  a  year,  or  the  gold 
will  be  rubbed  off  and  the  china  spoilt. 
When  put  away  in  the  china  closet,' 
pieces  of  paper  should  be  placed  between 
them  to  prevent  scratches  on  the  glaze 
or  painting,  as  the  bottom  of  all  ware 
has  little  particles  of  sand  adhering  to 
it,  picked  up  from  the  oven  wherein  it 
was  glazed.  The  china  closet  should 
be  in  a  dry  situation,  as  a  damp  closet 
will  soon  tarnish  the  gilding  of  the  best 
crockery.  In  a  common  dinner  service, 
it  is  a  great  evil  to  make  the  plates  too 
hot,  as  it  invariably  cracks  the  glaze 
on  the  surface,  if  not  the  plate  itself. 
We  all  know  the  result — it  comes  apart. 
The  fact  is,  when  the  glaze  is  injured, 
every  time  the  ** things"  are  washed 
the  water  gets  to  the  interior,  swells 
the  porous  clay,  and  makes  the  whole 
fabric  rotten.  In  this  condition  they 
will  also  absorb  grease,  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  further  heat,  the  grease  makes 
the  dishes  brown  and  discoloured.  If 
an  old,  ill-used  dish  be  made  very  hot 
indeed,  a  teaspoonful  of  fat  will  be 
seen  to  exude  from  the  minute  fissures 
upon  its  surface.  These  latter  remarks 
apply  more  particularly  to  common 
wares.  As  a  rule,  warm  water  and  a 
soft  cloth  are  all  that  is  required 
to  keep  glass  in  good  condition ;  but 
watei'-bottles  and  wine  decanters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  bright,  must  be 
rinsed  out  with  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
which  is  the  best  substance  for  remov- 
ing the  **  fur  **  which  collects  in  them. 
This  acid  is  far  better  than  ashes,  sand, 
or  shot ;  for  the  ashes  and  sand  scratch 
the  glass,  and  if  any  shot  is  left  in  by 
accident  the  lead  is  poisonous.  Richly 
cut  glass  must  be  cleaned  and  polished 
with  a  soft  brush,  upon  which  a  very 
little  fine  chalk  or  whiting  is  put ;  by 
this  means,  the  lustre  and  brilliancy  are 
preserved.    (Boston  Journal  of  Chem.) 

Deliquescent  Salts. — (1)  Lime  chlo- 
ride and  other  deliquescent  salts  may  be 
packed  in  shaving  paper,  in  cardboard 
hoxBs,  pasted  tip  and  then  well  soaked 
/a  melied  wax,  paraBiDf  &c, 
C^J  Tbe  dWScnlty  experienced,  in  pre- 


serving caustic  soda  in  a  powdered  state, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  its  particles 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  to 
deliquesce  and  combine  and  mass  to- 
gether, b  said  to  be  overcome  by  mixing 
with  the  soda  a  quantity  of  powdered 
sand  su£Scient  to  protect  the  particles 
of  soda  from  such  contact  with  each 
other  as  will  cause  them  to  mass  to- 
gether, and  also  sufficient  to  shield,  in  a 
measure,  the  particles  of  caustic  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Caustic 
soda  thus  treated  is  applicable  generally 
in  the  arts,  and  can  be  handled  with 
greater  facility  than  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial article.  Where  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  flux  in  the  manufacture  of  ca>t 
iron,  1  part  ground  sand  may  be  used  to 
5  of  ground  caustic  soda ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  may  be  materially  increased, 
though  a  less  amount  will  not  prove 
effective.  While  the  sand  operates  in  a 
measure  to  protect  the  soda  from  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  prevent  contact 
of  its  particles,  there  is  no  chemical 
combination  between  the  sand  and  soda 
which  would  cause  it  to  solidify  and 
harden,  as  would  be  the  case  were 
powdered  limestone,  for  instance,  used. 
In  practice  the  soda  and  sand  are  ground 
up  to  a  powder,  either  separately  or  to- 
gether, and  immediately  mixed.  From 
the  facility  with  which  the  article  pre** 
pared  can  be  handled,  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  as  a  flux  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cast  iron,  though  for  the  same 
reason  it  also  commends  itself  to  the 
trade  generally. 

Phosphorus, — Phosphorus  should  be 
kept  in  a  place  where  no  damage  can 
result  in  case  the  water,  in  which  it  is 
packed,  should  leak  out,  and  the  air 
obtain  free  access  to  it.  This  is  the 
general  rule ;  its  practical  application 
may  vary  with  the  circumstances.  The 
governments  on  the  continent  of  £urope 
usually  prescribe  that  it  must  be  kept 
in  the  cellar,  in  a  locked  closet.  It  is 
often  kept  in  strong  vials,  fllled  with 
water,  which  are  stoppered  with  a 
good  cork  ;  and  the  vial  is  placed  inside 
of  a  tin  box  provided  with  a  well- 
fitting  lid.  PliospViOTUft  \&  -u.%u«\V^  -^Mt 
up  and    sold    in  t\^\vt\"5-so\^wft^  VVa. 
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caDA  111  Jed  with  ^vater.  TheM  cans 
often  begin  to  nut  on  the  outsider  ^°^ 
it  will  happen,  occasionaltf,  that  the 
rusting  process  will  penetrate  through 
the  tin,  causing  the  water  to  leak  cut, 
and  producing  a  more  or  less  Etaw, 
though  Bometimes  quite  rapid  com- 
bastion  of  the  phospbomi.  This  has 
sometimes  happened  when  do  person 
was  present  in  the  warehouse  or  store- 
d  has  been  the  -    -     -  -  ■ 


The  : 


mayb 


hj  carefully  painting  thi 
aoon  as  received,  with  scTeral  lajera 
of  white  paint,  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
least  portion  of  tin  exposed.  Should 
a  large  stock  have  to  be  carried,  it 
is  advisable  to  paint  the  cans  fieshljr 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Fulminates.—These  eiceediugly  dan- 
gerous compounds,  liable  to  eiplode 
either  by  friction  or  concussion,  are 
rendered  safe  by  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly immersed  in  water. 

Explosivt  Ruirfs.— Petroleum    is     an 
elampte  of  several  fluids,  heavier  than 
vrater,  which  aie    liable  to  igni- 
tion, or  eiplosion,  or  both,  when 

with  flame  or  a  body  at  a  high  I 

temperature.  All  such  fluids  (for 
instance,  carbon  bisulphide)  mny 
be  Tendered  quite   innocuous  by  ! 

staring  them  under  a  layer  of 
water.  A  conveaieot  tank  for  the 
purpose  is  shona  in  Fig.  5 :  a, 
space  for  mineral  oil  or  other 
finii  to  be  stored  ;  b,  diaphragm  ; 


',  balan 


-pipe  ;    d,    t 


emptying  pipe  for  fluid;  e,  inlet 
and  overflow  water- pipe ;  /,  vent- 
pipe  ;  g.  water  layet  above  the 
flnid ;  h,  water  layer  beneath  the 
fluid.  The  tank  is  first  filled 
with  water  by  the  pipe  d,  enter- 
ing immediately  under  the  diaphragm; 
the  admission  of  water  is  continued  until 
it  has  passed  np  the  balance-pipe  c,  and 
filled  the  space  17,  driving  out  the  ait 
by  the  vent/,  the  petroleum  or  other 
fluid  is  then  forced  through  d,  displac- 
ing the  water,  which  paaaea  up  c,  into  g, 
the  lurplat  taatpiag  bj  the  outlet  A 
Wbea  the  real  /  is  closed,  no  air  can 


mingle  with  the  content*,  and  no  eva- 
poration can  take  place.  In  order  to 
draw  fluid  out,  water  is  forced  in  by  t. 

With  regard  to  the  material  for  the 
construction  of  petroleum  receptacles. 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  states  that  lead 
will  spoil  lamp  oil  in  a  week  or  less; 
iron  does  not  detract  from  the  illami- 
nating  qualities,  but  deepens  the  colonr 
and  causes  a  rusty  deposit ;  zinc,  solder, 
and  galvanised  iron  ale  all  deleterious. 
Metals  which  do  not  seriously  damage 
the  oil,  but  which  still  cause  its  de- 
terioration  by  contact  prolonged  for 
months,  are  tin,  copper,  and  tinned 
copper,  common  solder  containing  lead 
being  excluded  from  use  in  their  manu- 
facture. Stoneware,  slate,  and  enamelled 
iron  are  therefore  recommended. 

It  baa  been  asserted  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  powdered  soapworl  (Sapoitai-ia 
officinalit),  digested  in  water,  to  petro- 
leum, causes  it  to  foim  a  solid  mucilage, 
and  that  the  subsequent  application  of  a 
little  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  causes  it  to 
resume  perfect  limpidity. 


/Zowecs.— Always  cut  the  flowers 
early,  in  the  cool  of  the  moraing,  and 
when  In  their  prime.     Take  ■  piece  of 


■ring  i\ 


it  about  the 
boxes  are  used,  they  must  not  have 
sharp  comere,  or  they  will  be  reieo(«l 
&t  the  pDi^>t&c«,  \i\A,  ^\i^k^BV'^ 
.made,  ttiej    wcA  tW   o\\i«»  i<«   'OtA 
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purpose  in  question.  At  the  bottom  of 
one  of  these,  place  a  piece  of  stout 
brown  paper  (if  thin,  double  it);  let 
this  be  well  damped,  then  lay  the 
flowers  carefully  in,  placing  a  piece  of 
"  silver  "  or  tissue-paper  between  them, 
to  prevent  their  bruising  each  other. 
Over  all  place  a  piece  of  the  same  paper, 
and  on  this  a  little  cotton-wool.  Cover 
the  box  with  paper.  Modes  of  faulty 
packing  may  be  mentioned  as  a  warning 
against  their  adoption: — (1)  Placing 
the  flowers  in  contact  with  dry  cotton- 
wool, which  clings  to  them,  and  ab- 
stracts their  moisture;  (2)  putting 
them  in  tin  boxes,  such  as  have  con- 
tained lucifers,  &c.,  which  invariably 
get  crushed  in  passing  through  the 
post-office ;  (3)  putting  the  cotton-wool 
about  them  too  wet,  the  moisture  from 
which  gets  shaken  over  the  flowers, 
and  spoils  their  colours;  (4)  cutting 
the  flowers  after  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  ensures  their  falling  to  pieces  on 
their  journey;  this  also  occurs  if  the 
blooms  are  stale.  Some  persons  sending 
seedling  flowers  for  an  opinion,  think  it 
best  to  cut  them  when  not  fully  open, 
knowing  that  they  will  expand  in  water ; 
but  they  should  learn  they  do  not  show 
their  true  character,  either  in  shape  or 
colour,  under  such  circumstances.  A 
better  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  pistil 
directly  it  can  be  done :  this  will  ensure 
the  flower  lasting  a  considerable  time. 

Artides  of  Delicate  Odour. — ^Hitherto 
the  question  of  packing  delicate  goods 
has  been  viewed  almost  entirely  from 
what  may  be  called  the  strength-of- 
materials  standpoint.  Manufacturers 
and  importers  have  found  that  ordi- 
nary packing  material  of  a  certain 
thickness  and  weight  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  blows  received 
in  transit,  and  have  forthwith  adopted 
this  as  the  only  condition  necessary  to 
be  fulfilled  in  their  packages,  unless, 
indeed,  anything  cheaper  should  come 
into  the  market,  in  which  case  most 
probably  it  would  be  used  instead. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  which 
Aae  recentljr  occurred.  During  the  last 
fewjreara  there  has  been  a  decided  in- 
«w«y^  fa  the  demand  for  tastily  and 


attractively  packed  goods — goods  of  all 
kinds,  in  fact,  put  into  such  packages 
that  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  should 
be  attracted  by  the  appearance.  The 
natural  result  of  this  has  been  the 
employmtent  of  any  and  every  material 
which  was  adapted  to  increase  the  orna- 
mentation, regardless  of  whether  it  was 
adapted  for  preserving  the  contents  from 
injury.  Packages  in  which  wood  is 
used  have  given  the  worst  illustration 
of  this  erroneous  style  of  packing,  green 
wood  being  frequently  employed,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  its  working  more 
readily,  and  woods  which  either  have  or 
develop  an  unpleasant  odour  being  used 
because  of  their  pretty  markings  or 
suitable  colour,  while  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  of  late  to  employ  some  kinds 
of  wood  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
absorbent,  and  retain  any  smell  with 
which  they  come  in  contact. 

Where  goods  of  an  oily  or  greasy 
character  have  to  be  packed,  and  the 
escape  of  the  oil  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  attended  with  the  risk  of 
fermentation  or  rancidity,  grease-proof 
paper,  or  some  such  packing  has  to  be 
used,  and  up  to  the  present  this  paper 
is  unsatisfactory  in  character  indeed, 
unless  very  costly  kinds  are  used.  In 
considering  the  question  of  export 
goods,  we  have,  at  the  outset,  to  face 
the  fact  that  goods  stowed  on  board 
ship  have  necessarily  to  be  packed  in 
the  hold,  and  to  remain  there  for  some 
time — it  may  be  for  weeks  or  even 
months — ^and  that  wherever  the  voyage 
may  be  to  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
temperature  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  the  hold  during  nearly  the 
whole  time  is  far  in  excess  of  our 
ordinary  English  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. To  this  must  be  added  another 
fact  which  has  a  great  bearing  on  the 
question,  and  that  is  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  hold  of  a  vessel  is  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  very  frequently 
supersaturated.  Bilge  water  exists  in 
small  quantities  in  every  vessel.  Almost 
every  cargo  contains  goods  in  such  a 
state  of  moisture  that  they  are  capable 
of  giving  off  mo\st\xi«  xtiYiCTLtV^XftTK^'t^f" 
tnre  is  raised,  and  l\veTft  ca5i\j^  ^«^  ^^'t- 
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cnmstances  under  which  the  air  of  a 
ship's  hold,  when  the  latter  is  stowed 
with  cargo,  will  contain  less  than  the 
full  saturation  amount  of  moisture. 
But  the  temperature  of  the  hold  must 
vary  from  time  to  time,  very  slightly, 
it  is  true,  but  probably  a  small  diurnal 
Tariatiou  of  some  1^  or  2^  would  gene- 
rally appear.  As  soon  as  the  diurnal, 
or  perhaps  more  probably  nocturnal, 
fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  mois- 
ture in  the  form  of  dew  or  cloud  would 
be  produced  and  deposited  upon  the 
goods.  This  is  not  theory  only,  but  a 
&ct  which  has  been  noted  in  numbers 
of  cases,  for  the  moisture  so  deposited 
is  always  first  found  upon  the  top  or 
upper  surface  of  the  packages.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  importance  in  this 
saturation  or  supersaturation  with 
moisture.  Dry  air  has  very  little 
effect  upon  most  natural  products  be- 
yond a  certain  amount  of  desiccation, 
and  its  action  upon  metallic  substances 
b  very  slight.  Most  air,  on  the  con- 
trary, acts  rapidly  and  energetically 
upon  metallic  bodies,  and  is  the  most 
active  agent  in  setting  up  decomposi- 
tion in  organic  bodies.  This  is  not 
merely  a  surface  effect,  but  depends 
upon  the  specific  capacity  which  almost 
all  organic  substances  appear  to  have 
for  water.  Leather,  wood,  tea,  bark, 
straw,  each  absorb  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  moisture  corresponding  to 
the  variety  of  the  article  itself — not 
merely  its  species  but  its  variety — and 
the  moisture  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
placed.    Thus,  in  the  case  of,  say,  4 

.  samples  of  tea,  of  four  different  kinds,  if 
exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture 
they  will  absorb  more  moisture  than 
they  previously  contained,  but  when 
again  exposed  to  air  in  what  may  be 
called  its  normal  condition  in  this 
country — that  is,  not  saturated — the 
excess  of  moisture  absorbed  would  be 
given  off  again,  and  while  this  excess 
is  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  it 
may  carry  with  it  some  of  the  aroma 
belonging  to  the  goods  themselves. 
Nearly  everybody  would  admit  that 
^Ae  alternately  heating  and  cooling  of 

aojr  article  with  a  delicate  smeU  would 


injure  that  smell  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  alternately  moistening  and  drying 
such  an  article — in  other  words  pro- 
ducing such  an  effect  as  would  be  ob- 
tained by  an  exposure  alternately  to  a 
supei*saturated  atmosphere  and  to  an 
atmosphere  not  saturated  with  mois- 
ture— would  have  a  like  effect. 

Dealing  still  further  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  package,  this  deposition  of 
moisture  in  the  form  of  dew  on  the 
exterior  has  another  important  effect. 
This  water  is  precipitated  in  the  air  in 
the  form  of  minute,  almost  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  water  globules,  and  these 
have  a  strong  solvent  action  on  any 
gases  or  vapours  which  are  present  in 
the  air,  and  which  are  thus  in  a  more 
active  condition  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  goods  on  which  the  dew 
falls.'  Suppose  the  air  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship  to  be  impregnated,  as  it  always  is, 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  also  slightly 
saturated  with  acetic  acid  generated 
from  some  source  or  other — the  dew 
deposited  on  any  change  of  temperature 
will  become  saturated  with  both  car- 
bonic and  acetic  acids,  and  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  dilute  acid  in  the  most 
suitable  form  for  acting  upon  any 
metallic  surfaces  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Not  only  so,  but  leather  or 
cloth  goods  may  be  rotted  by  such  an 
action  during  a  long  voyage,  and  the 
causes  may  erroneously  be  put  down  to 
sea  damage. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tinned  goods  which  come  to  this 
country  are  injured  so  as  to  be  rendered 
unsaleable,  but  it  is  not  equally  well 
known  that  a  large  number  of  those 
which  are  actually  sold  are  really  in  a 
condition  which  renders  them  unfit  for 
food.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
when  tinned  fruit  or  fish  or  meat  goes 
bad  the  tin  becomes  what  is  technically 
known  as  ** blown.**  This  ** blown** 
condition  is  the  expansion  or  bellying 
outwards  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  the 
tin,  and  is  produced  by  the  liberation  of 
gas  within  the  tm  \\«ft\i^^V\^\i  ^<^>2W 
have  heeix  «Amo%\i  Vn  «^  "^^jts^^^si^  ^\».\.^. 
I  In  some  cA&e«  t\vft  ^^  ^\a<OfiL  ^%^%k&  *0&.^ 
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"  blown  *'  state  is  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  tinned  substance, 
and  many  tins  are  absolutely  burst  by 
the  force  with  which  this  gas  escapes. 
But  in  other  cases  a  small  amount  of 
free  acid,  or  an  acid  still  present  in  the 
substance  itself  or  generated  by  its  de- 
composition, acts  upon  the  iron  when  it  is 
imperfectly  coated  with  tin,  or  upon  the 
lead  if  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the  tin 
U  too  high,  and  the  gases  are  liberated 
which  at  once  set  up  an  objectionable 
state  in  the  contents  of  the  tin,  and 
-  bring  about  its  destruction,  either  by 
bursting  tbe  tin  by  the  internal  pres- 
sure of  the  gas,  or  perforating  it  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  uncorered 
points,  which  are  necessarily  those  most 
easily  affected  by  the  acids.  Accom- 
panied  by  this  comes  another  and  per- 
haps equally  serious  result.  The  tin, 
some  of  the  iron,  and  the  lead  contained 
in  the  tin  are  dissolved,  and  the  contents 
of  the  can  become  contaminated  with 
these  metallic  substances.  In  some  cases 
this  contamination  is  very  serious.  It 
is  uncommon,  for  instance,  to  meet  with 
a  sample  of  tinned  salmon  or  lobster 
which  is  in  a  really  good  condition, 
viewed  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
and  acid  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apri- 
cots, and  plums,  seldom  remain  good 
for  the  second  season.  To  obviate  this 
result  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed. In  many  cases  the  interior  of 
the  tin  has  been  lacquered  or  coated 
with  some  supposed  impervious  var- 
nish, but  this  more  frequently  proves 
injurious  than  beneficial.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  manipulate  a  tin  which  has 
been  vaniished  without  cracking  the 
varnish  to  some  extent  and  producing 
either  a  slight  separation  of  the  film,  or 
a  pin  hole.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
whole  of  the  action  of  any  acid  con- 
tained in  the  contents  of  the  tin  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  spot,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  tin  is  only  a  question 
o£  time,  and  probably  a  short  time. 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  coating 
the  iron  with  chemically  pure  tin  by 
eJectro-depoaition,  in  the  hope  that  by 

^oui^'7f'^    ""^  '^'<^''oscopical    holes 
"^  ^^  <^oyered.      In   practice   this 


did  not  work  any  better  than  the 
other  plan,  because  the  solder  still 
furnished  a  second  metal,  so  that  gal- 
vanic action  was  set  up  inside  the  tin 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  before.  In  the 
Paris  laboratory  hundreds  of  samples 
of  tinned  foods  have  been  examined,  and 
the  almost  universal  presence  of  both 
tin  and  lead  in  all  classes  has  been 
strongly  remarked  upon. 

Of  dry  goods,  tea  is  perhaps  the  best 
illustration,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the 
flavour  of  the  tea  itself  very  delicate  in 
character,  but  tea  appears  to  be  re- 
markably prone  to  acquire  any  external 
odour  from  the  air  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  tea  is 
always  packed  in  cases  which  are  lined 
with  lead.  In  the  case  of  China  teas  the 
lead  is  tolerably  pure,  cast  into  sheets 
by  pouring  the  melted  metal  on  to  one 
stone  and  dropping  another  stone  on  the 
top  of  it.  This  primitive  method  produces 
a  sheet  of  somewhat  singular  uniforaiity 
in  thickness,  weighing  about  2  lb.  to  3  lb. 
to  the  sq.  ft.  Indian  teas  are  packed 
almost  exclusively  in  lead  which  is  sent 
out  from  this  country.  It  is  not  pure. 
It  contains  an  admixture  in  most  cases 
of  tin,  and  sometimes  a  small  proportion 
of  antimony.  These  are  added  to  enable 
the  lead  to  be  rolled  much  thinner,  and 
the  weight  of  it  is  not  more  than  \  lb. 
to  the  sq.  ft.  Before  any  injury  can 
occur  to  the  tea  itself  this  lead  must  be 
either  destroyed  or  perforated,  or  at 
any  rate  it  must  not  be  in  an  air-tight 
condition.  It  is  obvious  that,  except  in 
cases  of  neglect,  all  such  goods  would 
be  packed  in  wood  which  was  at  any 
rate  fairly  well  seasoned. 

Assuming  th<'it  the   wood  has  been 
cut  for  a  time  /ind  is  well  seasoned,  it 
is  evident  that   if  it  be  saturated  or 
supersaturated  with  moisture  for  days 
or  weeks   it    is    brought    again    into 
a   condition   closely  approximating   to 
green    wood  as  regards  its  moisture, 
and  also,  by  an  inference  which  seems 
to  be  founded  on  {act,  «&  t^^^x^^  \\.% 
chemical  liabWity  to  dwioxtv^osSWatk..    Ox 
again,  supposing  tYiall\i\a  'wocA\v«>&\i^«ti 
supersatuiated  witVi  xaoistMYft,  ^  "«^«^ 
chemical     state    may    )aft   mUo^M^i^^^ 
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The  wood  itself  may  not  only  be  wet 
in  the  same  sense  as  when  freshly  hewn, 
but  wet  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
dipped  in  water,  or  water  having  been 
poured  over  it.  This  specially  applies 
to  the  top  layer  of  packages  in  the 
vessel's  hold,  because  the  coldness  of 
the  deck  during  the  night  almost  in- 
variably  produces  considerable  deposi- 
tion of  moisture,  which  is  entirely 
evaporated  again  during  the  day.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
for  years  past  numerous  varieties  of 
wood  have  been  used  for  packing  goods 
shipped  here  from  the  East,  but  that 
with  few  exceptions,  until  recently, 
only  one  kind  has  been  used  for  pack* 
ing  tea.  This  is  a  species  of  wood 
known  in  this  country  as  "  toon  "  wood, 
and  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  tear* 
chest  made  of  it  must  be  familial  with 
its  general  characteristics.  It  is  easily 
worked,  does  not  require  to  be  stacked 
long  to  season,  is  free  from  smeil,  and 
not  very  liable  to  absorb  water.  The 
cases  of  injury  with  this  wood  have 
been  of  only  occasional  occurrence,  and 
appear  to  have  been  determined  much 
more  by  accidental  circumstances  than 
by  even  an  occasional  failure  in  the 
character  of  the  wood  itself.  But  of 
late  years  the  supply  of  "  toon "  wood 
has  run  short,  the  quantity  which  has 
been  cut  down  for  tea  packages  has 
completely  destroyed  some  of  the  larger 
forests  which  used  to  form  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  and  the  Chinese  have 
had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  other  woods 
as  substitutes,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
Assam  district  woods  are  being  used  at 
random  without  any  attempt  at  proper 
selection.  Several  of  these  woods  are 
fairly  suitable,  while  others  are  dis- 
tinctly unsuitable,  from  their  smell, 
and  a  ^peculiar  action  to  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  draw  attention. 

There  have  been  several  specific  cases 

of  damage  during  the  last  5  or  6  years, 

in  which  large  quantities  of  tea  and  of 

several  other  delicate  substances  have 

been  damaged,  and  it  has  been  possible 

to  make  a  much  more  complete  investi- 

gation  into  the  cause  than  could   be 

wade   when  the  number  of  damaged 


packages  was  but  small.  One  seriout 
case  was  a  consignment  of  Assam  tea, 
which,  instead  of  its  proper  tea  flavour 
and  smell,  had  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own,  the  smell  resembling  a  new 
and  excessively  rank  kid  glove.  Some 
hundreds  of  chests  were  damaged  in 
this  way,  and  after  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  for  3  or  4  seasons  in  succes- 
sion a  large  portion  of  the  tea  from  this 
particular  plantation  had  come  over 
damaged  in  a  similar  way,  although  to 
a  less  extent.  The  tea  itself,  the  mode 
of  packing  it,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  was  packed,  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  as  the  cause,  but 
careful  inquiries  proved  that  the  mani- 
pulation in  the  curing  of  the  tea  was 
just  the  same  as  in  other  surrounding 
plantations,  that  there  was  apparently 
no  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
packing,  and  that  the  cause  must  be 
looked  for  in  something  further  than 
these.  A  number  of  the  chests  were 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
were  made  of  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  one  chest  containing 
sometimes  as  many  as  6  or  7  different 
species — in  fact,  frequently  one-half 
the  lid  would  be  of  one  wood  and 
the  other  half  of  another  wood.  When 
the  wood  was  removed  from  the  lead 
lining,  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  the 
pieces  was  in  its  noimal  condition, 
nearly  clean  and  free  from  smell,  while 
other  pieces  were  coated  with  a  whitish 
powder,  in  some  cases  in  quantity  so 
small  as  to  need  a  pocket  lens  to  see 
it — in  other  cases  in  larger  quantities, 
so  that  it  could  be  scraped  up  with  a 
finger  or  a  card — and  the  lead  beneath 
these  pieces  of  wood  which  had  the 
white  powder  on  was  found  to  be 
pitted  or  indented  on  the  surface,  and 
in  cases  where  the  action  had  proceeded 
to  the  fullest  extent  it  was  perforated 
as  finely  and  ,*almost  as  regularly  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  pricked  with  a 
needle.  The  lead  itself  was  examined. 
It  was  common  lead,  containing  only 
I  to  I  per  cent,  of  «.xit\mo\!L^  ^  «sA  ^^<^ 
aa  good  as,  \i  ilo\i  «»\r^t\0T  \.^>  ^W^ 
I  qiiantity  of  Wd  ^\v\<iV  ^w^  ^»ft.^  ^^^^ 
I  ot^er  con&ig;Qm%u\.a  va.  '^VvSti  "Wi  ^^'wsv* 
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ency  had  occurred.  The  white  powder 
was  then  collected  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  found  by  analysis  to  be  white-lead 
of  noi*mal  composition,  i.e.  about  75 
per  cent,  lead  carbonate,  25  per  cent, 
lead  hydrate,  with  small  traces  of  ad- 
hering acetic  acid.  This  points  clearly 
to  the  question  which  has  to  be  decided 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  damage  has 
been  effected.  So  far  we  have  cases 
lined  with  lead,  which  in  some  parts 
are  coated  with  white-lead  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  lead,  and  per- 
forated, and  in  other  parts  are  not; 
secondly,  the  coating  of  white-lead  and 
the  perforation  for  the  greater  part 
accord  in  position  with  certain  pieces 
of  wood  forming  part  of  the  chest, 
while  the  less  injured  part  of  the  lead 
accords  in  position  with  other  portions 
of  the  wood  foi*ming  the  chest;  and 
thirdly,  we  have  the  objectionable 
smell.  To  see  in  what  way  this  is 
produced,  we  must  refer  to  the  chemical 
reactions  which  can  take  place. 

The  ordinary  Dutch  process  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  white-lead  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  sketch  it  in 
outline  to  show  its  reference  to  this  case. 
When  tan  or  dung,  both  of  which  are 
essentially  woody  fibre,  although  in  both 
cases  containing  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  are  exposed  to  moist  heat,  car- 
bonic acid  is  generated.  The  generation 
of  this  carbonic  acid  depends  upon  con- 
ditions which  involve  the  presence  of 
moisture  and  a  moderately  warm  tem- 
perature. Minute  quantities  of  acetic 
acid  are  added  in  starting  the  stack,  but 
the  proportion  is  very  small,  less  than 
1  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  of  lead 
stacked,  and  all  this  is  usually  absorbed 
or  combined  with  lead  before  -^  of  the 
lead  has  been  corroded.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  the 
materials  used  for  this  Dutch  process, 
so  long  as  lead  is  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere which  contains  acetic  acid  in 
minute  traces,  and  carbonic  acid  in  very 
small  quantity.  This  air,  so  saturated, 
is  capable  of  acting  upon  lead  and  pro- 
ducing the  effect  now  referred  to.  The 
Mp  o£  wood  jnvariablj  contains  sugar. 
7Ze  qaaatity  Is  small,  but  still  measur- 


able. This  sugar  is,  in  every  case  that 
has  come  under  observation,  a  ferment- 
able sugar,  and  the  first  result  of  the 
fermentation  is  in  most  cases  alcohol. 
Fermentation  being  carried  a  step  fur- 
ther, free  acetic  acid  is  the  natural 
result.  With  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed,  and 
it  is  a  general — perhaps  universal — 
thing  that  carbonic  acid  is  generated  or 
liberated  from  substances  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel.  Transferring  this  from  a 
theoretical  to  a  practical  case :  A 
wood  containing  sap  which  was  more 
than  usually  saturated  with  sugar,  nnd 
exposed  to  a  moist  heat,  would  fer- 
ment more  readily,  would  produce  a 
larger  quantity  of  alcohol,  would  con- 
sequently produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  and  would  therefore,  by 
inference,  derived  from  practical  work, 
produce  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  thence  of  white-lead.  These 
effects  would  be  produced  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
and  one  of  these  surfaces  would  be  in 
contact  with  the  metallic  lead  which 
forms  the  lining  of  the  case.  Now  let 
us  see  what  would  take  place.  The  lead 
lining  would  be  exactly  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  lead  in  a  lead-stack 
which  was  being  worked  by  the  Dutch 
process.  Acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
moisture  would  all  be  present.  There 
would  be  a  reasonable  and  probably,  in 
accordance  with  practice,  a  very  proper 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  lead  and  wood 
would  be  in  contact;  and  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
assume  that,  as  the  result,  lead  acetate 
would  be  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  acetic  acid.  Lead  carbonate  and 
hydrate  would  be  formed  from  this  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  although  the 
two  chemical  changes  would  run  on 
almost  concurrently,  yet  the  result 
would  be  the  direct  formation  of  a  film 
of  white-lead.  Again,  the  white-lead 
having  been  formed,  the  sheet  lead 
forming  the  lining  has  necessarily  been 
wasted — part  of  it  has  been  transformed, 
to  put  it  in  a  plain  way,  from  metal 
into  paint. 
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The  lead  of  which  the  linings  of  tea 
chests  are  made  is  never  quite  pure — 
such  a  thing  would  be  commercially 
impossible.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  same  result  takes  place  as  in 
ordinary  white>lead  manufacture.  The 
action  of  the  dilute  acetic  acid  vapour 
is  most  energetic  at  places  where  some 
infinitesimal  particle  of  foreign  metal 
offers  a  point  of  vantage  for  the  dissolu- 
tion or  change.  Examination  of  a  large 
number  of  chests  shows  that  this  con- 
jecture is  true,  for  instead  of  the  pitting 
which  is  invariably  found  in  crates  taken 
out  from  white-lead  stacks,  we  liave  not 
only  pitting  but  absolute  perforation 
in  the  lead  taken  off  from  tea  chests  in 
which  this  action  has  taken  place.  Per- 
foration takes  the  form  of  minute  pin- 
holes scattered  all  over  the  lead,  but 
showing  to  a  much  greater  extent  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  package  than 
on  the  lower  one,  thus  confirming  the 
idea  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  on  the  top  of  the 
packages.  This  gives  a  new  result. 
The  package  is  no  longer  air-tight,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  ample  ingress  for  any 
fumes  which  may  be  given  off  from  the 
wood  or  from  any  general  cargo,  and 
ample  exit  for  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
goods  packed  in  the  lead  lining. 

First,  this  perforation  causes  the 
goods  packed  inside  the  lead  to  be  per- 
vaded with  any  peculiar  odour  that  may 
come  from  other  portions  of  the  same 
cargo,  but  obviously  when  the  damage 
produced  in  this  way  is  slight,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  tell  what 
goods  were  packed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  damaged  packets, 
and  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  cause  would 
probably  never  be  properly  traced  out. 
But  in  the  other  case  something  definite 
may  occur.  Acetic  acid  may  be  pro- 
duced in  minute  quantities;  it  may 
act  on  the  lead,  and  in  so  acting  on 
the  lead  it  is  certain  it  would  act  also 
on  the  wood.  Every  one  who  has  been 
inside  a  white-lead  factory  must  be 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  peculiar 
ismell  is  produced  in  the  stack,  and  this 
BmeJJ}  or  omA  irerjt  closiely  analogous  lo 


it,  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
this  dilute  acetic  acid  on  the  wood. 
This  odour  is  not  a  general  one  per- 
vading the  hold  of  the  vessel,  but  a 
special  and  peculiar  one  produced  inside 
each  chest  or  case,  and  in  actual  contact 
with  the  goods  which  the  chest  or  case 
was  intended  to  preserve.  The  genera- 
tion of  acetic  acid  has  made  the  per- 
forations, anf  the  same  generation  of 
acetic  acid  will  or  may  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  amount  of  objec- 
tionable odour,  and  that  odour  may  or 
may  not  pass  into  the  goods  which  are 
supposed  to  be  carefully  enclosed  inside 
the  wooden  envelope.  If  ever  such  a 
small  dose  pass  in,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
goods  may  be  tainted  and  injured.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  the 
objectionable  smell  is  not  that  of  acetic 
acid  pure  and  simple,  but  that  of  acetic 
acid  acting  on  wood,  which  produces 
decomposition  products  far  more  un- 
pleasant in  character. 

We  now  come  to  two  more  effects 
which  may  be  the  result  of  the  same 
action.  White>lead  h&ving  been  pro- 
duced, and  perforation  of  the  lead  having 
been  effected,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
even  assuming  that  damage  has  taken 
place,  that  the  smell  should  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  acetic 
acid.  In  the  first  place,  some  other 
cargo  might  have  caused  the  injury; 
but  this,  although  not  impossible,  is 
unlikely,  because  of  the  care  which  is 
universally  taken  in  stowing  delicate 
cargoes  of  this  kind.  Secondly,  the 
wood,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
damage  so  far,  may  by  its  own  inherent 
smell  damage  the  contents  of  the  cases 
of  which  it  is  made  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable to  use  or  sell  them.  There 
have  been  instances  in  which  Indian  tea 
had  been  packed  in  cases,  part  of  the 
wood  of  which  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  deli- 
cately-scented article  could  be  in  con* 
tact  with  it  for  several  weeks  without 
acquiring  an  odour.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  identify  these  woods  accu- 
rately in  this  country— ^in  fact,  several 
of  the  samples  already  obtained  are  not 
to  be  toTuA  \u  \i\AlEL«t\^fvxns^  ^\»^^^  % 
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but  among  the  woods  which  have  been 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  tea  chests  are 
Mangifera  sylvaticOf  or  "mango  wood" 
(which  is  notorious  for  its  sour  or 
vinegary  smell),  Buchaniana,  HoUgama 
Umgifdia^  Erythrma  indica^  and  iJerris 
rdbasta.  Every  one  of  these  is  either  a 
poisonous  or  a  stinking  wood.  A  poi- 
sonous wood  per  »e  has  no  effect  upon 
the  subject,  except  that  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  change  in  character  and  so  do 
some  injury.  Again,  the  Pthus  longifolia 
w&i  tried  for  some  time  in  Upper  India, 
in  the  Assam  district,  but  that  failed, 
because  of  its  resinous  smell.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  tea  growers,  fa- 
miliar as  they  presumably  must  have 
been  with  the  general  character  of  these 
woods,  should  have  used  such  utterly 
unsuitable  specimens  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tea  chests. 

The  action  on  the  lead  differs  in  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  wood,  and  differs  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  character  of  the 
wood  itself;  and  the  action  is  in  all 
cases  more  energetic  on  the  top  of  the 
chest  or  package  than  on  the  lower 
part.  It  seems  to  follow  from  this,  that 
although  an  external  source  of  acetic  acid 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
some  damage  occurring  to  chests  packed 
in  this  way,  it  could  not  possibly  account 
for  the  local  damage  which  occurs,  nor 
for  the  peculiar  smell  derived  from  the 
wood,  which  does  permeate  the  contents 
of  the  package.  From  all  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  object  of  the  foreign  producers 
has  been,  while  bringing  their  goods  up 
to  the  highest  quality,  to  pack  them 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  having  ex- 
hausted their  supply  of  suitable  woods 
they  hare  been  using  any  unsuitable 
wood  within  easy  reach,  allowing  im- 
porters in  this  country  to  bear  the 
damage  which  has  been  caused. 
'  The  summary  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this : — Goods  such  as  tea  must  be  packed 
in  envelopes,  the  substance  must  be 
wholly  covered,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
it  must  be  preserved  from  external 
effect;  this  substance  must  practically 
be  sheet  lead ;  and  this  sheet  lead  must 
2>e />rotBctei\  in  some  way  from  any  such 
mcijoa  as  that  pointed  out.     A  wooden 


casing  is  suitable  and  right  as  regards 
mechanical  protection ;  but  if  the  ques- 
tion of  chemical  action  arises  at  all,  the 
wood  must  be  selected  with  such  care 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  lead  lining 
should  be  injured. 

For  many  substances,  metallic  cases 
might  be  replaced  by  waterproof  paper, 
as  described  on  another  page. 

Possibly  woods  unsuitable  for  packing 
cases,  where  they  would  come  into  con- 
tact with  metal,  may  be  rendered  harm- 
less by  treatment  with  a  potash,  soda, 
or  lime  solution,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
free  acid. 

l^extiles. — The  packing  of  textile 
fabrics  for  foreign  markets  is  a  subject 
which  has  received  very  great  attention 
in  this  country,  notably  in  Lancashire. 
Much  depends  upon  the  proper  packing 
of  goods,  and  frequently  improper  pack- 
ing causes  great  losses,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  various  climates,  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  shape  and  weight  of 
packages  are  both  important,  and  each 
foreign  market,  as  a  rule,  has  its  special 
peculiarities,  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  when  purchases  are  made  up 
for  delivery. 

The  main  points  in  packing  are  (a) 
to  properly  compress  goods  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  without  damage ; 
(6)  to  so  protect  them  from  wet  and 
wear  as  to  have  them  reach  their  desti- 
nation in  perfect  condition ;  (c)  to  have 
them  suit  the  convenience,  taste,  and  re- 
quirements of  various  foreign  markets ; 
and  lastly  (d)  to  do  all  this  well  at  the 
least  expense. 

It  is  essential  that  packing  should  be 
done  so  as  to  economise  space,  and  thus 
save  freight  charges,  and  to  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  press  the  bales  into  the 
smallest  size  possible  without  injuring 
the  goods.  Another  important  point  is 
to  have  the  goods  packed  so  that  a  large 
bale  can  be  separated  into  smaller  com- 
plete packages,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  placed  on  mules  or  other  beasts  of 
burden,  which  are  yet  the  common 
carriers  in  some  countries.  In  the  case 
of  sized  goods,  there  are  many  considera- 
tions to  be  kept  in  mind,  such  as  the 
qnalit/  of  the  paper,  \.\i«  VLV&ii  qC  c\q\.^ 
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for  covering,  and  the  material  out.  of 

which  these  are  manufactured.     Mildew 

is  common  in  sized  goods,  and  great  care 

is  always  necessary  in  packing  the  same. 

In  fact,  unless  the  ingredients  used  in 

the  sizing  are  of  the  proper  quality  and 

quantity,  some  sort  of  growth  in  the 

bale  is  pretty  sure  to  follow,  no  matter 

how  well  the  goods  are  packed.     There 

are   fashions,  so  to  speak,  in  packing 

goods  for  some  foreign  countries,  notably 

in  the  South  African  trade,  where,  even 

the  colour  of  the  iron  hoops  on  a  bale 

is  important.     There  was   an  instance 

where  a  consignment  of  cloth  in  red 

hoops  .sold  at  once,  but  another  lot  of 

precisely  the  same  goods  could  not  be 

disposed  of  until  the  black  hoops  were 

painted  red.    So  much  for  native  tastes 

and  fancies. 

The  ordinary  bale  contains  50  pieces, 

although  as  many  as  500  are  sometimes 

packed  together.   When  goods  are  placed 

in  a  packer's  hands,  the  shipper  gives 

minute  directions  how  they  shall  be  put 

up.     If  the  packer  fails  on  his  part,  and 

any  damages  arise,  he  is  liable  for  the 

same.      Of   course   there   are   various 

styles  of  packing,  and  cheap  goods  are 

often  imperfectly  packed.     It  is  claimed, 

however,  by  old  and  experienced  houses 

that  cheap  packing  is  always,  as  a  rule, 

the  dearest,  owing  to  the  dangers  of 

damage  through  damp  and  handling. 

Hydraulic  presses  are  generally  used  in 

packing,  and  the  following  is  the  modus 

operandif  as  a  rule : — First,  the  necessary 

iron  hoops  are  laid  on  the  bed  of  the 

press,  commonly  5  in  number,  and  on 

these  the  coverings  for  the'  goods  are 

placed  in  their  order.     The  tarpaulin  is 

cut  large  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the 

bale  and  fold  down  6  in.  or  more  all 

around.     The   goods  are   laid   on   the 

coverings,  and  a  duplicate  covering  is 

laid  on  top,  corresponding  to  that  on 

the  bottom,  when  the  bale  is  pressed. 

A  piece  of  tarpaulin  is  then  wrapped 

around  the  bale,  wide  enough  to  cover 

the  portion  from  the  top  aUd  bottom 

nicely,  and  then  the  ends  and  sides  of 

the  covering  are  neatly  folded.    The 

oatsJde  wrapper  is  then  aewn  up  with 

etroDg  twine,  the  hoops  are  riveted,  and 
C4J 


the  work  is  done.  The  latest  rivet  used 
has  2  shoulders  on  it,  and  when  placed 
in  the  slot  cut  through  the  hoop  and 
turned  half  round  it  holds  fast.  When 
the  pressure  is  taken  off  the  bale,  the 
hoops  are  so  very  tight  that  the  rivets 
cannot  well  be  moved. 

The  following  methods  of  packing 
may  be  considered  representative : — 

(a)  Best.  The  goods  are  wrapped 
in  (1)  white  paper,  (2)  grey  paper,  (3) 
linen  oilcloth,  (4)  brown  paper,  (5) 
patent  black  tar  cloth,  20-porter  linen, 
(6)  brown  paper,  (7)  outside  canvas, 
18-porter  linen,  (8)  iron  bands. 

(6)  Second.  The  goods  are  wrapped 
in  (1)  double  grey  paper,  (2)  jute 
canvas,  16  porter,  (3)  best  brown  tar 
cloth,  20-porter  linen,  (4)  brown  paper, 
(5)  outside  canvas,  18-porter  linen,  (6) 
iron  hoops. 

(c)  Common,  The  goods  are  wrapped 
in  (1)  white  paper,  (2)  double  paper, 
(3)  common  brown  or  tar  cloth,  16- 
porter  jute,  (4)  brown  paper,  (5)  out- 
side canvas,  18-porter  jute,  (6)  5  iron 
hoops  1|  in.  wide. 

(d)  Commonest,  for  India  and  China 
goods.  The  goods  are  wrapped  in  (1) 
double  grey  paper,  (2)  common  asphalt 
tar  cloth,  14-porter  jute,  (3)  brown 
paper,  (4)  outside  canvas,  18-porter 
jute,  (5)  5  iron  hoops  1}  in.  wide. 

(e)  Recent,  for  India  and  China  goods. 
The  goods  are  wrapped  in  (1)  double 
brown  paper,  (2)  glazed  brown  paper, 
(3)  tarpaulin,  (4)  common  brown  paper, 
(5)  outside  canvas,  18-porter  jute,  (6) 
5  iron  hoops. 

These  examples  will  furnish  full, 
details  of  the  methods,  and  in  large 
part  the  materials,  in  use  here  in  pack- 
ing goods  for  the  different  markets  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  Xhe  coverings  are 
concerned.  Some  packers  use  white 
paper  next  to  the  cloth,  while  others 
use  '^  unbleached  "  paper,  claiming  that 
it  is  purer  and  less  liable  to  injure  the 
goods.  Style  (e)  of  packing  has  been 
used  by  a  large  ^rm  in  Manchester  for 
2  years  past,  without  a  single  complaint 
from  purchasers. 

For  ACnca,— <io^A^  te  k^oa^  w^^\si 
large  paTt,cwft3i\\i\?wAwAM\\i.  "T^bk^ 
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are  generally  packed  in  small  cases  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  transported  on 
camels.  The  cases  are  12-14  in.  deep, 
and  the  width  and  length  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  cloth.  If  the  goods  are 
heavy,  what  is  known  as  German-hoop 
cases  are  used;  if  light  goods,  plain 
hoops  are  provided.  A  layer  of  ordinary 
brown  paper  is  placed  next  to  the  cloth, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  tin  from  soiling  or 
rubbing  it.  Fine  pieces  are  generally 
packed  in  brown-paper  packages,  and 
these  are  first  pressed  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  tin-  or  zinc-lined  case,  so 
as  to  form  as  solid  a  package  as  possible. 
Where  goods  are  packed  in  bales  for 
Africa,  much  the  same  covering  is  used 
as  in  the  examples  already  given.  The 
cheap  goods  are  generally  packed  in 
bales  to  save  expense. 

For  India. — Small  bales  are  the  rule 
in  this  great  trade.  Double  wrappers 
are  generally  used,  and  for  the  interior 
4-fold  wrappers  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  goods  from  the  rough  usage  of  long 
overland  conveyance.  The  paper  and 
other  wrappers  are  similar  to  the 
examples  given. 

For  Australia. — For  this  market  the 
largest  buyers  have  their  goods  packed 
in  zinc-lined  cases.  The  zinc  finds  a 
ready  market  for  roofing  purposes.  The 
covering  for  the  goods  is  similar  to  the 
packing  for  the  African  trade. 

For  Europe. — The  goods  are  mostly 
packed  in  large  bales  for  these  markets, 
about  20  cwt.  each.  Spain  will  not 
have  small  bales.  All  these  goods  are 
packed  In  single  wrapper.  Jute  irrapper 
is  used,  but  single  wrapper,  though 
rather  dearer,  is  much  the  best.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  wrap- 
pers, for  a  bale  requiring  4}  yd.,  is 
about  6d. 

■  For  Gibraltar. — The  bales  landed  at 
this  point  have  a  covering  of  wood  f  in. 
thick  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
bale,  to  shield  it,  as  packages  receive 
rough  handling  at  this  port.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  protection  of  wood 
adds  to  the  security  of  the  goods,  and 
also  meets  the  wi^es  of  merchants  who 
j^rebage  them. 
Far  Mirer  FJate: -^  SpecUdly  siiiali 


packages  are  made  up  for  this  trade,  as 
they  are  transported  hundreds  of  miles 
on  mules,  and  these  average  about  80  lb. 
in  weight.  They  are  some  3  ft.  long, 
2}  ft.  wide,  and  8  in.  thick  ;  3  iron  hoops 
are  used,  and  the  covering  is  similar  to 
(d)  heretofore  given ;  2  of  these  pack- 
ages are  carried  by  each  mule,  one  on 
each  side. 

Wrapper  or  Canvas  and  Tnrpaulin. — 
Wrapper  is  of  different  qualitie$,*and  is 
described  as  6, 8,  10, 12,  14,  16, 18,  and 
20  porter  wrapper.  The  term  "  porter  " 
indicates  the  number  of  threads,  to  the 
inch;  16-porter  wrapper  meaning  16 
threads-  to  the  inch,  and  so  on.  The 
larger  the  numbers  the  closer  and  finer 
it  is,  16  being  the  popular  wrapper  in 
general  use.  The  wrapper  is  32,  36, 
40,  45,  50,  60,  and  72  in.  wide,  and  has 
to  be  selected  according  to  the  width  of 
the  goods  to  be  packed  and  the  intended 
size  of  the  bale.  Very  little  of  60  and 
72  is  now  used,  but  the  packer  must 
always  keep  these  widths  in  stock.  The 
tarpaulin  need  not  be  above  50  in., 
which  is  the  maximum.  If  it  is  too 
narrow  to  cover  a  bale,  a  slit  can  be  cut 
to  cover  the  same.  There  are  3  widths 
for  tarpaulin,  viz.  36,  40,  and  50  in. 
Both  wrapper  and  tarpaulin  should  be 
kept  on  rollers,  where  they  keep  softer, 
and  the  latter  more  pliable. 

7here  are  various  preparations  used 
in  the  production  of  tarpaulin,  and 
almost  every  manufacturer  has  his  own 
special  mixture.  Among  the  many 
named  are  the  following: — 5  parts 
Stockholm  tar  pitch  melted  with  4  of 
rosin  and  1  of  Stockholm  tar ;  48  parts 
Stockholm  tar  pitch,  10  Stockholm  tar, 
32  rosin,  and  1  tallow. 

Special  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  necessity  of  having  thick  packing 
paper,  in  double  sheets,  placed  between 
the  tarpaulin  and  cotton  goods,  where 
the  tarpaulin  had  been  made  with  the 
pitch  of  cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  as 
damage  to  the  goods  would  take  place 
unless  this  precaution  was  observed. 

The  cost  of  tarpaulin  in  Manchester 
is  as  follows :  36  in.  wide,  3|(/.  per  yd. ; 
40  in.  vide,  4^.  ^t  yd. 

Iroii  Hoops.— -TYie  \m%\i  \lqo^  s:a«Xi  ^%^ 
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to  95.  6 J.  a  cwt.,  cnt  to  the  desired 
length,  and  painted  such  colours  as  may 
be  desired. 

Paper. — Turner's  patent  packing  is 
much  used  here  as  a  substitute  for 
paper.  It  is  strong,  and  answers  its 
purpose  very  well.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  22^  in.  wide,  1|J.  per  yd.; 
28  in.  wide,  l|<f.  per  yd. 

Twine. — ^The  twine  used  in  sewing  up 
the  bales  should  be  finished  in  tallow,  as 
this  is  much  the  best.  Jute  stitching- 
twine  is  generally  used  here,  but  cotton 
twine  is  stronger  and  better.  It  never 
gets  hard,  and  is  more  pliable  than  jute. 
A  good  twine  costs  here  10a.  6c/.  per  doz. 

German  packing. — For  the  packing 
of  woven  goods  in  Germany  the  follow- 
ing precautions  are  taken.  The  fabnc 
is  first  folded  on  thin  wooden  board, 
then  wrapped  in  white  paper,  then  again 
in  blue  paper,  then  labisUed,  and  put  in 
pine  case^,  the  corners  of  which  are 
sealed  with  pitch  so  as  to  render  them 
water-tight.  Tin  was  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  pitch  has  proved 
cheaper  and  equally  serviceable. 

Common  braids  are  generally  wound 
up  in  pieces,  each  containing  36  yd., 
wrapped  in  yellow  or  brown  paper.  A 
small  piece  aa  sample  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  each  package  and  the  trade- 
mark pasted  on.  Four  packages,  con- 
taining 144  yd. — a  gross— are  placed  in 
a  carton,  and  then  the  whole  tightly 
boxed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  movement 
during  the  tr;ms)>ort.  Finer  qualities 
of  braids,  such  as  mohair,  and  genappe, 
are  commonly  reeled  on  slats  or  paste- 
board, covered  with  blue  or  reJ  glossy 
paper ;  a  fine  tissue  paper,  generally  a 
white  one,  with  the  trade-mark  pasted 
on  it,  is  wrapped  around  the  braid,  so 
as  to  keep  it  from  rubbing,  and  giving 
it  a  fine  appearance  at  the  same  time. 
These  braids  are  likewise  placed  in 
elegant  cartons,  lined  with  yellow 
English  leather,  also  by  the  gross,  and 
then  boxed  up. 

Common  trimmings,   such   as    rick- 

Iracks,  &c.,  are  commonly  put  up  in 

bunches  eontaipjn^  12  yd*  tach^  simply 

i/eJ  with  A  ted  cotd^  th^  trade-mark 

iu^'uated  in  tJie  centre  ot  the  bunch,  and 


the  whole  is  wrapped  up  by  the  dozen 
in  blue  paper.  Common  bindings  are 
put  up  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are 
uniformly  packed  in  gaudy  cartons. 
Finer  trimmings  nnd  bindings  undergo 
the  same  process  in  packing  as  the  finer 
braids.  Common  bands  are  reeled  by 
500  yd.  on  bobbin,  and  yam  is  put  up 
in  skeins  by  the  pound.  These  goods, 
when  consigned  to  parties  within  the 
"  2Jollverein,"  and  to  neighbouring 
countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
are  generally  packed  in  simple  wooden 
cases.  Goods  consigned  to  remoter 
countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  are  frequently  wrapped  up 
in  strong  varnish  paper ;  and,  when 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  are  gene- 
rally enclosed  in  oil-cloth  so  as  to  keep 
off  dampness,  and  then  put  in  wooden 
cases.  Similar  shipments  to  Mexico  or 
the  South  American  SUites  are  mostly 
encased  in  tin  boxes,  and,  after  being 
soldered,  these  are  placed  in  wooden 
boxes.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that,  as  a  rule,  German  exporters  do  not 
excel  in  packing,  and  are  lather  care- 
less and  deficient  in  this  important  trade 
appliance. 

French  Packing. -— Goods  for  long 
voyages  are  usually  packed  in  this 
manner:  A  strong  box  is  made  from 
1-in.  boards,  being  in  length  and  breadth 
inside  about  the  same  as  the  length  of 
the  goods  to  bo  packed,  and  of  any 
required  height.  The  box  is  then  lined 
with  sheets  of  tin,  cut  so  as  to  fit  the 
box  closely.  The  seams  of  the  tin  are 
then  carefully  soldered  on  the  bottom 
and  pides  so  as  to  be  water-tight,  after 
which  a  lining  of  coarse,  cheap  cloth,  or 
other  substance,  is  jdaced  inside  in  order 
to  keep  the  goods  from  being  damaged 
by  rubbing  or  chafing.  The  goods  are 
then  packed  in  firmly,  each  piece  being 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  each  alternate 
layer  being  placed  crosswise  of  the  other 
until  the  box  is  full,  when  a  like  pro- 
tection of  cloth  or  other  lining  is  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  goods.  Then  the 
tin  coyer  U  ^\xt  oti  ttiA  ^oct^lvi^')  %^- 
dered  at  tVie  M«.m%  "^\i«*  >^^  Mva  \% 

joined,   mikkVntt   Wl^   n^^\fe  V^^'^^'^l 
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water-tight.  The  top  of  the  wooden 
box  is  then  put  on,  and  the  goods  are 
ready  for  shipment.  It  is  claimed  that 
goods  packed  in  this  manner  may  be 
shipped  to  the  most  distant  countries 
without  danger  of  being  in  the  least 
damaged  by  shifting,  chafing,  or  from 
the  elements.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
quite  impossible  for  the  goods  to  receive 
damage,  even  if  they  were  to  encounter 
rough  handling  or  be  quite  immersed  in 
water  by  reason. of  boisterous  weather 
at  sea.  As  the  tin  lining  of  the  box  is 
available  but  for  the  one  shipment,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  light,  cheap  tin. 
The  tin  lining  may  be  properly  de- 
signated as  a  tin  box  to  be  placed  within 
a  closely-fitting  wooden  box  or  case  in 
which  to  pack  goods  for  shipment,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  con- 
structed separately  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
use  when  wanted,  and  placed  within 
the  wooden  box  or  case  when  the  goods 
are  required  to  be  packed. 

For  shorter  and  less  dangerous 
voyages,  goods  are  usually  packed  in 
square  -  shaped,  coarse  sacks,  around 
which  is  placed  wheat,  rye,  or  oat  straw, 
and  around  this  is  placed  still  another 
sack  of  strong  material.  Frequently 
the  outer  protection  in  this  mode  of 
packing  is  simply  an  open  box,  made 
from  strips  of  board  3  or  4  in.  wide  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  and  being 
fastened  to  a  square  frame  at  either 
end.  These  boxes,  or  more  properly 
crates,  are  rough  and  cheaply  though 
strongly  maile,  and  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  straw  in  place 
around  the  sack  and  the  goods  from  being 
damaged.  The  sacks  used  in  this  man- 
ner of  shipping  are  returned  by  the  con- 
signee to  the  shippers,  and  may  be  used 
until  worn  out.  This  process  of  pack- 
ing is  used  only  in  inland  transporta- 
tion, and  appears  to  be  convenient,  and 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a  great  saving 
in  wood  over  the  large  and  cumbrous 
dry-goods  boxes  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  America. 

Ice, — ^The   storage  of   ice    in    large 

gnantities  is  a  matter  demanding  some 

skiJI  and  experience  in  the  coostruo- 

tjon  of  the    ''house."      The   following 


directions  are  given  by  various  autho- 
rities. 

(1)  Build  round  a  brick  well,  with  a 
small  grating  for  drain  at  bottom  for 
the  escape  of  water  from  melted  ice. 
Cover  the  bottom  with  a  thick  layer  of 
good  wheat  straw.  Pack  the  ice  in 
layers  of  ice  and  straw.  Fix  a  wooden 
cover  to  the  well. 

(2)  Fire-brick,  from  its  feeble  con- 
ducting power,  is  the  best  material  to 
line  an  ice-house  with.  The  house  is 
generally  made  circular,  and  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  where  a 
drain  should  be  provided  to  run  off  any 
water  that  may  accumulate.  As  small 
a  surface  of  ice  as  possible  should  be 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  therefore 
each  piece  of  ice  should  be  dipped  in 
water  before  stowing  away,  which,  by 
the  subsequent  freezing  of  the  pieces 
into  one  mass,  will  remain  unmelted  for 
a  long  time. 

(3)  Make  a  frame-house  the  requii^ite 
size,  with  its  floor  at  least  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bottom  scantling  from  the 
ground,  thus  leaving  space  for  drainage 
and  a  roof  to  shed  off  the  water.  The 
boards  of  the  wall  should  be  closely 
joined  to  exclude  air.  Then  build  up 
the  blocks  of  ice,  cut  in  the  coldest 
weather,  as  solid  as  possible,  leaving 
6  in.  all  round  between  them  and  the 
board  walls;  fill  up  all  interstices  be- 
tween the  blocks  with  broken  ice,  and 
in  a  very  cold  day  or  nii»ht  pour  water 
over  the  whole,  so  that  it  may  freeze 
into  a  solid  block ;  shut  it  up  till  wanted, 
only  leaving  a  few  small  holes  for  venti- 
lation under  the  roof,  which  should  be 
6  in.  above  the  top  of  the  ice.  It  is  not 
dry  heat  or  sunshine  that  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  ice,  but  water  and  damp  air. 
If  all  tlie  drainage  is  carried  promptly 
off  below,  and  the  damp  vapour  gene- 
rated by  the  ice  is  allowed  to  escape 
above,  the  column  of  cold  air  between 
the  sides  of  the  close  ice-house  and  the 
cube  of  ice  will  protect  it  much  better 
than  it  is  protected  in  underground 
ice-houses,  which  can  neither  be  drained 
nor  ventilated;  sawdust  also  will  get 
damp^  in  YfViicH  case  \\>  \%  i{v>\^  ^ot^^ 
than  notViin^. 
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(4)  An  improved  sort  of  ice-house, 
recommended  by  Bailey,  gardener  at 
Nuneham  Park,  Oxford,  is  shown  in 
plan  and  section  in  Fig.  6,  where  the 
dotted  line  indicates  the  ground  lerei. 

Fio.  6. 


The  well  or  receptacle  for  the  ice  a  is 
10  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  the  base,  and  3  ft. 
wider  near  the  top;  the  walls  are 
hollow,  the  outer  portion  being  built  of 
dry  rough  stone,  and  the  inner  wall 
and  dome  /  of  brick.  The  outer  wall  e 
might  be  replaced  by  a  puddling  of 
clay,  carried  up  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Over  the  top  is  a  mound  of  clay  and 
soil  Qf  planted  with  shrubs  to  keep  the 
surface  cool  in  summer.  The  drain  i  car- 
ries off  the  water  formed  by  the  melted 
ice,  and  is  provided  with  a  trap  h  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  air  through  the 
drain.  There  is  a  porch  or  lobby  6  pro- 
vided with  outer  and  inner  doors  c; 
and  apertures  nt  d,  to  get  lid  of  the 
condensed  moisture,  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, would  waste  the  ice.  These 
ventilating  dooi*s  should  be  opened  every 
night,  and  closed  again  early  in  the 
TDoriiiDg.     The   most    important    con- 


ditions  to  be  secured  are  dryness  of  the 
soil  and  enclosed  atmosphere,  compact- 
ness in  the  body  of  ice,  which  should  be 
broken  fine  and  closely  rammed,  and 
exclusion  as  far  as  possible  of  air.  {Qard, 
Mag.  Bot.) 

(5)  A  very  cheap  way  of  storing  ice 
has  been  described  by  Pearson  of  Kiniet. 
The  ice-stack  is  made  on  sloping  ground 
close  to  the  pond  whence  the  ice  is 
derived.  The  ice  is  beaten  small,  well 
rammed,  and  gradually  worked  up  into 
a  cone  or  mound  15  ft.  high,  with  a  base 
of  27  ft.,  and  protected  by  a  compact 
covering  of  fern  3  ft.  thick.  A  dry 
situation  and  sloping  surface  are  essen- 
tial with  this  plan,  and  a  small  ditch 
should  surround  the  heap,  to  carry 
rapidly  away  any  water  that  may  come 
from  melted  ice  or  other  sources. 
(Gard.  Jl.) 

(6)  The  following  is  an  economieal 
method  of  making  small  ice-houses 
indoors: — Dig  a  hole  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  make  it  of  a  size  corresponding  to 
the  quantity  of  ice  to  be  kept.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  hole  dig  another  of 
smaller  diameter,  the  edge  of  which 
goes  down  with  a  gentle  slope.  This 
kind  of  small  pit,  the  depth  of  which 
should  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
soil  is  less  absorbent,  must  be  filled  with 
pebbles  and  sand.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  large  hole  is  to  be  fitted 
up  with  planks,  kept  up  along  the  sides 
with  hoops,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  in.  Then  the  bottom  and  all  the 
circumference  of  this  sort  of  reservoir 
must  be  lined  with  rye  straw,  placed 
upright  with  the  ear  downwards,  iind 
kept  up  along  the  planks  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  wooden  hoops.  The  ice  is  to  be 
heaped  up  in  this  ice-house,  which  mu>t 
be  covered  over  with  a  great  quantity 
of  hay  and  packing  cloth,  on  which 
should  be  placed  a  wooden  cover  and 
some  light  straw.     {Les  Mondes.) 

(7)  As  the  result  of  14  years*  practical 
experience  as  the  proprietor  and  lessee 
of  salmon-fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  having  devoted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  careful  study  of 
the  various  modes   hitherto   generally 
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only  on  the  west  coast,  bot  in  many 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  pre- 
serving ice,  Maclean  has  found  that 
although  sometimes  elaborately  con- 
structed, at  great  eipense,  the  honsea 
tiaed  for  this  purpose  oflen  prove  entire 
failnrss.  Some  simple  Shit  in  the  con- 
struction renders  them  practically  use- 
less to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  As  a  rule,  he  has  found 
that  about  I  of  the  ice  stored  in  these 
hooses  goes  to  waste,  and,  in  many 
cases,  It  altogether  disappears ;  hut,  of 
course,    there    are    eiceptiona.      After 


ceed  509.,  and  the  cost  of  the  others  vill 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
greater  than  between  7'.  and  61. — a 
very  small  sum  when  compared  with 
the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the 
houses  generally  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ice.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  adopting  Maclean's  plan  will  be  an  in- 
credible saving  of  time,  labour,  material, 
and,  consequently,  of  expense,  combined 
with  a  comparatively  sn-all  waste  of 
ice,  thns  putting  within  the  reach  of 
fishermen  and  others  of  limited  capital, 


ng  any 

large 
nouses  Maclean  makes  cho  e  of  several 
small  ones— each  of  them  cnp.ble  of 
holdm"  say  about  20  tons— because  he 
Ends  that,  au  ice-house  once  opened,  ltd 
contents,  ex[>aEed  to  the 
atmosphere,  are  more  liable 
to  waste  than  the  lee  in  ono 
nhich  has  not  been  opened. 
The  advantage  of  adopting 
the  'mailer  honsea  will  thus 
at  once  be  seen;  the  opening 
of  one  exposes  but  a  small 
ity  of  ic      -   -   '■    - 


Again,  these  hou 


n  be 


■overal  liials  of  various  methods  which 
be  thought  likely,  m  some  measure  at 
least,  to  prevent  this  waste,  he  dis- 
covered that  nothing  con  compare  with 
the  kind  of  ice-house  now  in  use  ot  bis 
fisheries,  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  7, 
8,  9.  The  total  expense  of  providing 
offtf  o^  eiesg  peat-hoates  aecd  not  ei< 


rapidly  filled,  and  should 
one,  through  any  cause,  fail  to  serve  its 
purpose,  there  are  others  to  fall  hack 
upon.  These  remarks  apply  to  his  own 
peat-houses  only,  which  are  constructed 
on  the  following  principle,  being  the 
most  nseful  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  fisheries,  which,  previous  to  the 
extension  of  the  lailwaj  to  Ohm,  wera 
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difficult  oTsccesstothemaTlcet.  HsTing 
■elected  &  p«it-moss  of  the  required 
deptli,  canvenient  to  a  rond,  and  ii(ir 
the  mnrgin  of  n  bhihH  eheltend  lake,  he 
mark*  ont  the  ground  (o  the  dimensiona 
shown  on  Eigi,  T,  8,  9  for  the  iaterior 
of  the  house ;  the  divots  removed  from 
the  surrace  nre  placed  in  h  circle  lonnd 
the  edge  of  this  apace  sobs  to  streogthen 
and  protect  it  dnring  operations.  Sii 
men  in  a  fev  hours  can  make  the 
necessary  eicaratiani:  two  are  em- 
ploj'ed  clearing  oat  the  space  required 
for  the  storing  of  the  ice ;  one  to  cart ; 
one  to  assist  in  filling  the  cart  from  the 
debrii,  and  two  ore  employed  in  cutting 
the  drains ;  a  aeTeath  man  is  Nmul- 
taneouslf  engaged  in  preparing  the  roof. 
The  space  iutetiiled  for  the  ice  being 
completed,  the  whole  of  the  men,  eicept 
the  one  preparing  the  roof,  join  in 
making  the  drain.  By  the  time  the 
drain  ia  hnlf  finished  the  supports  for 
the  roof  are  pnt  np.  These  are  made 
of  rough  pieces  of  osk,  and  rest  on 
banel  staves  placed  at  the  required 
interrals  serosa  the  top  of  and  at  tight 
angles  to  the  nail.  The  spaces  between 
the  couplings  are  filled  up  with  hnzel 
or  oak  hranches  about  2  in.  th  ck  a 
layer  of  divots,  heath i 


>r  that  b  laid  a 


Ing  of  the  best  and  saflest  moss  taken 
from  the  drain  and  tramped  into  a  solid 
mass  all  over  the  roof  lo  a  un  form 
thjckness  of  15  in.  After  this,  another 
layer  of  divots  is  pnt  on,  heather  s  de 
out,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  straw 
or  henthcr-thatch  to  the  thickness  of 
2  in.,  and  secured  with  heather-rope  or 
coir  in  the  usual  way.  The  apei  is  pro- 
tected from  destruction  by  birds  by 
covering  It  with  a  piece  of  old  tarpaulin 
to  the  breadth  of  15  in.  The  drains  are 
dng  1  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  honsc.  A  hole  Is  cut  in  the  north 
aide  of  the  bouse  to  admit  of  a  siphon 
being  placed  in  it.  Small  drains,  as 
■hown  in  Fig.  7,  are  cut,nnd  the  siphon 
— which  Maclean  has  (bund  to  answer 
well  in  the  pent,  and  which  is  made  of 
judiarubber  tubing  1-1}  in.  diameter, 
and  lashed  to  a  bit  of  iron  bent  toshape 
imJ  scrreJ  erer  with  marlia — upIaEeii- 


It  hsa  a  bell-shaped  month-piece  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  rose  corerad 
orer  with  a  small  wooden-perforated 
boi  to  protect  it  from  injury.  If,  hjr 
any  chance,  it  is  noticed  that  no  drain- 
age is  coming  fi'om  the  house,  or  that 
the  water  ia  eihauated  by  evaporation. 


0  Bttaci 


imall  p 


which,  w 


lEzle  of  the  siphon, 
wind  blows  against  it, 
A  few  branches  placed 
in  the  bottom  will  keep  the  drains  clean, 
nnd  the  filling  of  the  house  may  at  once 
be  proceeded  with.  The  ice  should 
always  be  broken  up  into  as  small  pieces 
as  passible,  well  packed,  and  salted  with 
■now.  When  the  honse  is  filled  to  about 
1  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  walls,  pack 
the  remaining  apace  with  sawdust. 

As  there  are  many  places  where  peat 
cannot  always  conveniently  be  found, 
Maclean  would,  as  the  next  beat  means 
of  preserving  ice,  recommend  it  to  be 
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height  into  the  groand,  so  as  to  enclose 
a    sufficiently   large   space,  and  place 
them  as  close  to  one  another  as  possible, 
any  rough  edges  being  previously  cut  off. 
Tie  them  inside  and  outside  by  strong 
rafters  of  the  same  material  in  a  hori- 
zontal position — 3  will  suffice  inordinary 
cases;  line  the  inside  of  the  structure 
with  rough  sarking  boards,  filling  up 
the  crevices  with  sawdust  well  rammed 
in  courses  corresponding  to  the  depth  of 
the  sarking  boards  all  along  to  and 
underneath  the  baulks ;  thatch  in  the 
usual   way   with   turf   and   straw  or 
heather ;  put  a  coating  of  coal-tar  out- 
side the  sides  of  the  house,  and  give  the 
floor  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  door ; 
cut  a  drain  round  the  outside  to  carry 
away  the  surface  water  and  any  waste 
that  may  take  place.     A  space  of  1  ft. 
to  be  packed  with  sawdust  should  be 
left  between  the  ice  and  the  wall,  and 
filled  up  gradually  as  the  ice  is  being 
stored.     The  space  immediately  inside 
the  door  should  be  carefully  and  tightly 
packed  with  sawdust :  the  small  door 
made  in  the  larger  one  admits  of  this 
being  easily  done.    A  house  of  this  kind 
costs  between  71.  and  8/.     The  letters  on 
the  roof  indicate  as  follows : — a,  thatch ; 
6,  turf;   c,   tramped  peat;    d,  rough 
rafters. 

(8)  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  storing 
ice  imder  ground  was  assuredly  a  good 
one,  but  had  the  disadvantages  of  occa- 
sionally being  impracticable,  from  the 
character  of  the  subsoil,  and  always  ex- 
pensive. 

An  ice-house,  to  be  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, need  not  be  under  ground.  The 
chief  requirements  of  such  storage  are 
that  it  be  formed  of  non-conducting 
materials,  so  far  as  heat  is  concerned, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  give  easy  access, 
and  drainage,  without  unduly  admitting 
the  external  air.  Added  to  these,  and 
the  better  to  ensure  an  extended  sphere 
of  usefulness,  low  first  cost  must  be 
mentioned. 

These  indispensables  to  the  modern 
ice-house,  in  Ross's  opinion,  are  hap- 
pily not  far  to  seek.  In  wood  we  have 
the  first  requirement  admirably  met, 
BrA/Ze  Its  adaptability  and  coat  leave 


nothing  to  be  desired ;  and,  if  care  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of 
wood  used,  and  in  its  subsequent  pre- 
servation by  an  occasional  coat  of  paint, 
it  will  prove  to  be  by  no  means  the 
ephemeral  material  many  suppose.  The 
sole  remaining  difficulty  is  the  design  of 
the  structure.  So  far  as  surroundings 
are  concerned,  a  shaded  situation  is  pre- 
ferable, but  not  indispensable ;  and  as 
for  the  external  elevation,  it  can  be 
modified  to  meet  the  taste  and  purse  of 
the  owner.  By  adopting  any  of  the 
many  modifications  of  the  circular  form, 
the  ventilation  is  the  better  assured, 
while  the  cost  is  not  in  any  degree  en- 
hanced. 

The  entire  floor,  extending  at  least 
1  ft.  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  walls, 
should  be  of  thoroughly  laid  concrete, 
not  less  than  1  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
level,  attention  being  given  to  have 
foothold  for  the  wall-posts  and  slope 
from  the  centre  for  drainage.  By  this 
form  of  floor  we  guard  against  excessive 
terrestrial  radiation  and  vermin. 

The  walls  can  be  raised  with  any 
required  number  of  angles,  and  the 
structure  may  range  from  a  pentagon 
upwards.  They  must  be  double,  with 
an  interspace  of  18  in.  at  least,  and  of 
sound  pitch  pine, — the  interspace  to  be 
filled  with  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest 
non-conductor  we  have,  viz.  sawdust. 
Two  doors  are  needful,  one  in  each  wall, 
and  they  must  fit  pretty  tightly.  The 
roof  must  be  lined  internally  on  the 
couples,  and  the  interspace  filled  with 
sawdust  as  before.  Felt  b  preferable  as 
a  roof  covering,  and  the  apex  of  the  roof 
must  be  of  the  "  Lutther  **  class  of  ven- 
tilator. The  whole  exterior  to  have  3 
coats  of  best  silicon  white  paint.  For 
drainage,  surface  gutters  in  the  concrete, 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  having 
trapped  termini  debouching  at  the  un- 
derside of  the  concrete. 

The  house  finished,  it  has  to  be  filled. 
This  is  best  done  by  pounding  down  the 
ice,  from  whatever  source  derived,  pack- 
ing it  closely  in,  and  ramming  it  well 
together  as  it  accumulates. 

To  use  ice  economically  is  at  all  times 
a  desideratum,  but  so  \oii^  aa  l\i«  %\.Qt^% 
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secured  in  the  country  are  meagre, 
economy  in  its  use  is  imperative  on  all. 
For  economical  purposes  in  general,  the 
modified  "Tube  Cold  Chamber  "  answers 
all  requirements  best.  Externally  of 
wood,  with  a  double  wall,  and  door  in 
the  front  side,  it  stands  for  ordinary 
family  use  about  4  ft.  high  on  corner 
supports  9  in.  high.  The  wall  inter- 
space  is  filled  with  sawdust,  and  inter- 
nally it  is  fitted  around  the  walls  and 
raised  roof  with  U-shaped  tin  tubes  1} 
in.  internal  diameter,  placed  about  5  in. 
apart,  and  extending  down  each  wall 
and  across  the  floor.  Each  has  a  small 
tap  at  the  lowest  point  and  communica- 
ting directly  with  the  outside  for  drain- 
age. They  are  filled  with  pounded  ice, 
and  simply  corked  at  the  mouths,  which 
project  through  the  tops  for  convenience. 

The  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  fitted 
with  bottle-bins  for  wine,  and  the  re- 
maining space  is  shelved  throughout. 
The  shelves  extend  to  and  touch  the 
tubes,  but  no  farther,  thus  affording 
sufiicient  intercommunication  for  the 
equalisation  of  the  temperature.  Ven- 
tilation is  provided  by  air-ducts  secured 
with  wire  gauze  at  the  bottom  and  ex- 
treme top  of  the  cover.  The  upper  ven- 
tilator can  be  protected  by  lapped  cover 
raised  1  in.  from  the  top. 

This  refrigerator  also  forms  an  ex- 
tremely effective  ice-bin  for  family 
storage  of  small  quantities  of  ice.  The 
tubes  are  of  course  not  then  required, 
and  it  is  better  to  line  the  bin  through- 
out its  interior  with  best  galvanised  iron 
and  to  have  trapped  drainage  in  the 
bottom 

The  cost  of  the  ice-house,  as  described, 
for  an  hotel  or  large  establishment, 
would  not  exceed  30/.  For  smaller 
families,  from  half  that  sum.  The  re- 
frigerator, on  a  scale  suited  to  the  first- 
mentioned  classes,  would  cost  from  5/., 
smaller  sizes,  from  21.  10s.  The  bins 
for  temporary  storage  from  10s.  up- 
\irards 

EMBALMING.— This  article  re- 
lates to  the  embalming  of  human 
corpses  and  the  preservation  of  anato- 
mical specimens.  It  may  be  taken  as 
supplementary  to   the  article  on  Pre- 


serving, in  the  2nd  Series  of  *  Workshop 
Receipts.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  that  the  ancient  methods  of 
embalming,  when  compared  with  the 
present,  were  singularly  rough  and 
laborious;  yet  in  those  ancient  plans 
are  to  be  found  the  principles  of  pre- 
servation carried  out  in  perfection, 
rudelv,  but  perfectly.  The  Egyptian 
embalmers  commenced  proceedings  by 
extracting  the  brain  of  the  dead  person 
from  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  through 
the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a  hook,  and  by 
the  pouring  of  infusion  of  certain  drugs 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  these 
ways  they  removed  the  brain  without 
disflguring  the  head  or  face.  The  ab- 
dominal cavity  was  next  opened  with 
a  sharp  Ethiopic  stone,  and  the  intestines 
were  taken  out. 

After  the  cavity  of  the  body  was 
emptied  of  its  natural  contents,  it  was 
charged  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  but  not 
frankincense.  The  body  was  then  sewn 
up,  and  covered  with  nitre  and  natron 
for  70  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  body  was  removed,  washed, 
and  closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of 
cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  which  the  Egyptians  used  as 
glue.  It  was  now  returned  to  the 
relations,  who  enclosed  it  in  a  case  of 
wood.  Pettigrew,  who  unrolled  many 
mummies,  is  of  opinion  that,  before 
the  bandaging  was  carried  out,  the 
cuticle  or  scarf  skin  of  the  body  was 
peeled  off,  the  nails  being  carefully 
preserved.  The  nails  were  sometimes 
gilded;  these  nails  and  the  hair  were 
well  preserved.  A  second  and  less  ex- 
pensive process  was  performed  with- 
out emptying  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  all.  The  intestinal  cavity  was  in- 
jected with  cedar  oil,  and  the  whole 
body  was  afterwards  covered  with  nitre 
for  70  days,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  third  and  least  expensive  process 
was  simpler  still.  The  inside  of  the 
body  was  washed  with  a  solution  called 
syrmaea,  and  then  the  body  was  covered 
with  natron  for  70  d&Y«»  '^^^  y»».1^\^ 
of  syrmaea,  ox,  as  s««v^  s^^^'^'*^'^'^'^^'^ 
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13  not  known.    It  was  probably  an  aro- 
matic solution. 

Herodotus  tells  of  another  mode  of 
preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  He 
says  of  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians  that 
they  extracted  the  moisture  from  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  then,  covering 
each  body  with  a  kind  of  plaster,  they 
decorated  the  plaster  with  various 
colours,  so  as  to  imitate  the  dead  as 
closely  as  possible.  Then  they  enclosed 
the  form  in  a  hollow  pillar  of  crystal, 
and  placed  it  for  12  months  in  their 
houses.  The  process  led  to  the  story 
of  preservation  of  dead  in  pillars  of 
crystal. 

Upon  these  ancient  methods  of  em- 
balming no  marked  improvements  were 
made,  as  far  as  we  know^  until  quite 
modern  times,  although  there  were 
great  variations.  The  Guanches,  who 
lived  on  the  Canary  Islands,  washed  the 
body  for  4  days  with  water,  anointed  it 
afterwards  with  butter,  and  covered  it 
with  a  powder  composed  of  a  dust  of 
pine  trees  and  brushwood,  called  '*  bres- 
sors,"  with  pumice.  Finally,  they 
wrapped  the  body  up  in  leather,  and 
placed  it  in  a  cave.  A  specimen  of  a 
body  preserved  by  this  plan  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

Preservation  of  the  dead  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  drying,  or  desiccation, 
was  practised  by  some  communities. 
The  Peruvians  desiccated  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  sand.  In  Palermo,  a  con- 
vent of  Capuchin  Friars  suspended 
numbers  of  desiccated  bodies  of  their 
fellows  in  galleries.  Captain  Smythe, 
who  visited  the  convent  in  1624,  re- 
ported that  the  bodies  of  2000  had  been 
80  preserved  in  the  convent.  A  few 
years  ago  some  bodies  that  had  been 
long  preserved  by  desiccation  were  ex- 
hibited in  London.  In  our  modem  days 
the  process  of  desicciition  has  been  very 
skilfully  and  practically  applied  for  the 
temporary  preservation  of  the  dead. 
Falcony  is  the  inventor  of  this  plan, 
which  consists  in  the  temporary  burial 
of  the  dead  in  a  fme  sawdust,  charged 
with  a  salt  which  has  a  great  affinity 
/or  water.     Zinc  sulphate  is  the  salt 


that  answers  tiie  purpose  best.  In 
cases  where  those  who  have  died  from 
infectious  disease,  cannot  be  at  once 
buried,  Falcony's  plan  serves  an  all- 
important  hygienic  purpose.  It  is  also 
roost  practical  in  instances  where  de- 
ceased persons  have  to  be  removed 
some  distance  for  burial,  or  where  other 
circumstances  demand  a  delay  in  inter- 
ment. 

The  Burman  priests  used  for  em- 
balming purposes  methods  which  varied, 
but  little  from  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  removed  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen, charged  the  cavity  with  spices, 
and  covering  the  body  with  wax  or 
rosin,  finally  gilded  it.  In  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Bernard,  so  well  known  to 
travellers,  the  bodies  of  dead  persons 
who  have  died  in  the  mountains  from 
cold  are  preserved  by  2  natural  pro- 
cesses, (a)  extreme  cold  and  (6)  slow 
loss  of  water — desiccation.  These 
bodies  are  free  of  putrefactive  changes, 
but  they  lose  form  and  become  shrunken 
from  the  loss  of  water. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  lesson  that 
has  been  taught  by  the  embalmer's  art, 
we  learn  that  3  distinct  .methods  of 
preservation  were  thereby  discovered — 
namely,  preservation  by  the  employment 
of  antiseptic  substances;  by  the  plan 
of  removing  water — desiccation ;  by  the 
action  of  cold.  Up  to  the  present  day 
no  new  principle  has  been  added  to  the 
art ;  it  has  been  improved  in  its  details, 
but  on  the  same  bases. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
anatomist  Ruysch,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Peter  the  Great,  that  any 
important  change  of  detail  was  intro- 
duced. Ruysch  conceived  the  plan  of 
injecting  preservative  fluids  into  the 
dead  body  by  the  blood  vessels.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  for  another  pur- 
pose of  late  yearsj  as  if  it  were  a  new 
invention :  it  is  not  new  at  all.  Ruysch 
carried  the  art  of  preserving  by  injection 
to  such  perfection  that  his  specimens 
were .  the  wonder  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

William  Hunter  followed  Ruysch  in 
the  plan  of  passing  a  preservative  fluid 
into  the  dead  body  by  tVi^  blQQ^"^e«5<i.U, 
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He  injected  hy  the  arteries,  selecting 
generally  the  large  artery  in  the  thigh, 
called  the  femoral,  for  the  vessel  into 
which  to  insei*t  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe. 
His  preservation  of  the  body  of  the 
wife  of  the  eccentric  Martin  Van  But- 
chell  was  one  of  the  curious  events  of 
the  latter  part  of  last  century.  The 
embalmed  remains  of  the  lady  are  still 
retained  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  prove  that  the 
embalmment,  which  was  rather  a  pro- 
longed and  complicated  affair,  was 
successful  in  preventing  putrefactive 
decomposition.  The  formula  for  Hun- 
ter's embalming  solution  is — 1  pint 
Venice  turpentine,  2  fl.  oz.  lavender  oil, 
2  fl.  oz.  rosemary  oil,  5  pints  turpentine 
oil. 

When  Dr.  Richardson  was  making  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1867,  he  was  shown 
portions  of  a  lady  which  had  been  pre- 
served by  some  process  which  had 
never  been  revealed.  From  the  general 
appearances  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  secret  preservative  used  in 
this  case  was  nothing  more  than  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  he  afterwards  made 
some  experiments  of  injecting  the 
vessels  of  a  dead  animal  with  sulphuric 
acid  slightly  diluted,  which  showed  him 
that  the  supposition  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  muscular  structure  in  these 
instinces  seems  as  if  it  were  partly 
charred,  but  it  remains  quite  flexible, 
owing,  probably,  to  an  aflei  absorption 
of  water  by  the  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. For  the  purpose  of  embalming, 
this  process,  as  it  now  stands,  is  inap- 
plicable ;  but  if  by  any  means  the  mus- 
cles preserved  by  it  could  have  a  fleshy 
colour  communicated  to  them,  it  would 
be  an  invaluable  method  to  the  demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  since  by  its  means 
he  could  preserve  careful  dissections 
of  the  tiatural  parts  for  many  years, 
ready  at  any  moment  for  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  1854,  Dr.  Richardson  made  the 
observation  that  if  liquid  ammonia 
were  brought  into  contact  with  dead 
animal  structures,  it  would  hold  them 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preserrdtion.    In  this  wdj,  in  a  closed 


box,  he  preserved  for  a  great  many 
months  numerous  flnely  dissected  speci- 
mens, and  used  them  from  session  to 
session  for  purposes  of  demonstration. 
He  also  injected  ammonia  into  the 
vessels  of  dead  parts,  in  order  to  make 
it  applicable  as  a  preservative ;  but  he 
does  not  think  it  would  answer  as  a 
fluid  for  embalming  so  well  as  some 
other  fluids,  although  for  temporary 
preservation  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

Simple  wood  vinegar  has  been  used 
by  some  embalmers  for  injection  of 
the  vessels.  This  application  came 
from  an  observation  made  in  1833  by 
the  distinguished  chemist  Berzelius, 
who  examined   a  bodv  that   had   been 

m 

kept  by  this  means  in  perfect  preser- 
vation fur  20  years. 

At  the  time  when  Gannal's  process 
was  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Sucquet  presented  a  preservative  solu- 
tion for  embalming  that  was  free  of 
arsenic.  It  was  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride.  Experiments  were  made  by 
the  Academy  with  this  solution,  and 
with  Gannal's  aluminium  sulphide  and 
chloride  solutions.  Two  bodies  were 
embalmed,  one  by  Sucquet's,  the  other 
by  Gannal's  process.  The  bodies  were 
buried  for  14  months,  with  favourable 
results. 

The  Brunetti  method  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  dead  consists  of  several 
processes  :— (1)  The  circulatory  system 
is  cleared  thoroughly  out  by  washing 
with  cold  water  till  it  issues  quite 
clear  from  the  body,  occupying  2  to  5 
hours.  (2)  Alcohol  is  injected  so  as 
to  abstract  as  much  water  as  possible ; 
occupies  about  \  hour.  (3)  Ether  is 
injected  to  abstract  the  fatty  matters; 
occupies  2  to  10  hours.  (4)  A  strong 
solution  of  tannin  is  injected ;  occupies 
for  imbibition  2  to  10  hours.  (5)  The 
body  is  dried  in  a  current  of  warm 
air  passed  ovef  heated  calcium  chloride ; 
may  occupy  2  to  5  hours.  The  body 
is  then  perfectly  preserved,  and  resists 
decay.  The  Italians  are  said  to  exhibit 
specimens  which  are  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  retain  the  shape  perfectly,  and  are 
eqtial  to  l\ie  W\.  \i  w.  m<A^ 
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A  fluid  for  the  preparation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues,  which  surpasses 
anything  before  known  in  its  power  of 

preserving  the  colour,  form,  and  elas- 
ticity of  specimens  treated  with  it, 
has  been  invented  by  Wickersheimer,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  The  fluid 
may  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  the 
body  to  be  preserved  by  it,  or  the  en- 
tire object  may  be  immersed  in  it.  In 
either  case  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  joints  are  pre- 
served. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Prof.  Barbeck  described  a  number 
of  preparations  which  showed  beauti- 
fully the  combined  movements  of  the 
chest,  larynx,  and  other  parts  engaged 
in  the  mechanism  of  breathing.  Several 
snakes  which  had  been  treated  with  the 
fluid  more  than  a  year  previously  per- 
mitted of  undulatory  and  spiral  move- 
ments. Lungs  thus  prepared  may, 
even  after  years,  be  inflated  by  means 
of  bellows.  Such  old  lungs  were  seen 
to  swell  to  10  times  their  size  in  the 
collapsed  state,  the  lobes  became  dis- 
tinct, the  brown  colour  gradually 
changed  into  red,  and  the  whole  organ 
appeared  as  if  taken  from  a  fresh  body. 
Sections  of  delicate  tissues,  morbid 
formations  which  have  been  removed 
by  an  operation,  will  appear  after 
months  as  if  in  a  fresh  state,  and  may 
thus  be  preserved  fur  future  study.  All 
sorts  of  vegetable  organisms  may  also 
be  preserved  in  this  fluid.  A  colony 
of  exquisite  fresh-water  algae,  which  had 
been  in  the  fluid  for  a  year,  appeared  to 
be  growing  in  the  water.  The  Prussian 
Government  has  purchased  this  valuable 
discovery,  and  the  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion has  published  it  in  his  official  organ 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  scientiflc  world. 
The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the 
fluid  is  as  follows :  In  6^  pints  boiling 
water,  dissolve  3}  oz.  alum,  6  dr. 
common  salt,  3  dr.  saltpetre.  If  oz. 
potash  carbonate,  2^  dr.  arsenious  acid. 
After  cooling  and  filtering,  add  to  every 
10  pints  of  the  solution,  4  pints  glyce- 
rine, and  1  pint  methylic  alcohol.  The 
method  of  application  differs  according 

to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  pre- 


served. Anatomical,  preparations  that 
are  to  be  preserved  dry  are  immersed  in 
the  fluid  for  6  to  12  day^,  according 
to  their  size,  then  taken  out  and  dried 
in  the  open  air.  Hollow  organs,  such 
as  lungs,  &c.,  must  be  filled  with  the 
preserving  fluid,  then  laid  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  same  liquid,  and  after- 
wards distended  with  air,  and  dried. 
Small  animals,  such  as  crabs,  beetles, 
lizards,  frogs,  &c.,  if  the  natural  colours 
are  to  be  preserved  unchanged,  are  not 
dried,  but  put  immediately  into  the 
preparation.  The  same  fluid  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
human  bodies  during  transportation,  or 
even  for  more  permanent  embalming. 

Dep^rais  has  proposed  a  process  for 
disposing  of  dead  bodies  so  as  to 
guarantee  the  desti*uction  of  causes  of 
infection  without  resorting  to  cremation. 
His  process  is  based  on  the  statement 
that  at  223°  F.  (106°  C.)  all  pernicious 
germs  are  destroyed.  He  utilises  the 
well-known  fact  that  saline  solutions 
do  not  boil  until  after  the  boiling-point 
of  water  has  been  passed.  The  salt  he 
employs  is  calcium  chloride,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  the  ease  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  because  it  is  antiseptic  and 
tanning  in  its  effects.  On  plunging  a 
corpse  into  such  a  solution  at  96|°  Tw. 
(47°  B.)  and  slowly  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  temperature  passes  212°  F. 
(100°  C.)  the  water  of  the  flesh  and 
tissues  will  evaporate.  Continuing  the 
heat,  the  body  contracts  and  the  calcium 
chloride  impregnates  it.  The  prolonged 
bath  kills  the  disease  spores,  and  th6 
hardening  and  antiseptic  properties  of 
the  salt  partially  embalm  the  body  ;  as, 
however,  calcium  chloride  is  deliques- 
cent, the  body  would  not  dry  on  re- 
moval from  the  bath.  It  is  removed 
by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  soda  sulphate, 
by  which  the  lime  salt  remaining  in 
the  body  and  incrusting  all  its  fibres 
becomes  lime  sulphate,  and  sodium 
chloride  is  free  in  the  bath.  Then  the 
body  is  dried  either  in  the  open  air  or 
in  an  oven. 

If  the  object  be  not  so  much  to 
embalm  ox  pieserv^  a  "nYioV^  V^cA^j^^a 
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to  preserve  a1^!l^9l  tissues  or  anatomical 
or  histological  8}MJ6|mens,  so  that  they 
may  be  transported  or  shipped  in  any 
climate,  and  be  in  good  condition  for 
subsequent  microscopic  examination, 
the  following  method,  communicated  by 
Professor  Welch,  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  will  answer : — Portions 
of  the  organs  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  (on  the  average,  cubes  about  1  in. 
in  diameter),  and  placed  for  4  to  8 
weeks  in  Miiller's  fluid.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  should  be  used,  and  it 
should  be  frequently  changed  for  the 
first  week,  until  it  remains  clear.  After 
about  6  weeks  the  specimens  are  re- 
moved  from  the  Miiller's  fluid,  and  for 
3  or  4  days  are  thoroughly  washed  in 
frequently  -  changed  water,  until  the 
water  ceases  to  become  yellow  after 
standing  some  hours  over  the  specimens. 
The  specimens  are  then  placed  either  in 
alcohol,  or  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
alcohol  and  1  water,  and  after  a  few 
days  are  ready  for  cutting  for  the 
microscope.  The  spinal  cord  is  cut 
into  pieces  about  f  in.  long,  which 
remain  connected  by  the  membranes, 
and  can  be  hardened  in  the  above 
manner,  but  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
remain  longer  than  a  month  in  the  fluid. 
Small  pieces  can  be  hardened  rapidly  in 
•  strong  alcohol.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
take  pieces  about  }-f  in.  in  diameter, 
and  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
alcohol.  The  chief  errors  are,  not  using 
a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  the 
hardening  fluid,  or  in  attempting  to 
harden  too  large  pieces.  It  is  best  to 
use  at  least  1  pint  (and  preferably  more) 
of  the  Miiller's  fluid  for  6  or  8  of  the 
cubes  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  to  change 
this  fluid  several  times.  The  specimens 
should  be  obtained  as  freshly  as  possible 
from  the  autopsy.  Well  -  stoppered 
glass  vessels  should  be  used  for  the 
hardening.  After  the  specimens  are 
once  hardened  by  the  process  described, 
they  can  be  preserved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  can  be  sent  packed 
in  cotton- wool  soaked  in  alcohol.  The 
Miiller's  fluid  alluded  to  is  described 
below. 
Of  the  aolutions  employed  for  pre- 


serving anatomical  specimens,  the  best 
known  are  as  follows : — 

Babington's, — 1  pint  wood  naphtha, 
7  pints  water. 

Burnett's, — 1  lb.  zinc  chloride,  1  gal. 
water ;  immerse  for  2-4  days,  and  then 
dry  in  the  air. 

Moreirs, — 14  oz.  arsenious  acid,  7  oz. 
caustic  soda,  20  fl.  oz.  water,  and  suf- 
ficient carbolic  acid  to  produce  opal- 
escence when  the  mixture  is  stirred ; 
add  water  to  make  up  to  100  fl.  oz. 
Used  for  general  disinfecting  and  em- 
balming purposes. 

Miiller's, — 2-2^  oz.  potash  bichro- 
mate, 1  oz.  soda  sulphate  ;  add  water  to 
make  up  to  100  fl.  oz. 

Passini's, — 1  oz.  mercury  chloride, 
2  oz.  sodium  chloride,  13  oz.  glycerine, 
113  fl.  oz.  distilled  water. 

R^boulet's, — 1  oz.  saltpetre,  2  oz. 
alum,  4  oz.  calcium  chloride,  in  16-20 
fl.  oz.  water  ;  dilute  according  to  need. 

Seseman's. — Dr.  Seseman  states  that 
a  corpse  may  be  made  to  retain  the 
natural  form  of  expression  for  months 
by  (a)  injecting  into  it  a  solution  con- 
sisting of  4-5  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
chloride  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  2 
parts  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  and  1  part 
glycerine ;  (6)  painting  the  entire  epi- 
dermis with  vaseline.  The  quantity  of 
liquid  required  for  injection  is  in  the 
proportion  of  -jLj  to  -f  of  the  weight  of 
the  corpse. 

Thwaites*, — 1  oz.  spirit  of  wine 
saturated  with  creosote,  rubbed  up 
with  chalk  into  a  thin  paste,  and  16  oz. 
water  gradually  added. 

Von  Vetter*s, — 7  oz.  glycerine  at  36® 
Tw.  (22°  B.),  1  oz.  raw  brown  sugar, 
and  i  oz.  nitre ;  immerse  for  some 
days. 

IiEATHEB  POLISHES.— 
Most  leather  articles  while  in  use  require 
the  periodical  application  of  a  preserva- 
tive varnish  to  give  them  a  finished  ap- 
pearance, and  protect  them  from  decay 
and  sur^ce  wear.  Such  varnishes  go 
by  various  names,  e.g.  "dabbing," 
"gloss,**  &c.,  but  are  most  commonly 
known  as  **  blackin^^"  be\ii^iaA\JA\.V|  vck« 
tended  to  gWea\»\«A>E.Y^>s^.  "^^^iX'wi, 
1  is  a  pasty  Qoini^^\A  '^fi^  ^K^css^-t  ^'^ 
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the  '*  uppers ''  and  the  edges  of  the  soles 
and  heels  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are 
numerous  methods  of  manufacturing 
this  substance ;  but  in  nearljc  all,  the 
base  is  a  black  colouring  matter,  usually 
animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  substances 
which  acquire  a  gloss  by  friction,  such 
as  sugar  and  oil.  The  carbon  employed 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  very  deep, 
finely  powdered  black.  Since  it  always 
contains  lime  carbonate  and  phosphate, 
it  is  treated  with  a  mineral  add  in 
oi'der  to  decompose  these  salts ;  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
is  frequently  used,  the  salts  produced 
being  lime  acid  phosphate,  sulphate  and 
chloride.  The  lime  sulphate  gives  con- 
sistence to  the  pasty  mass,  and  the  two 
other  salts  being  deliquescent  help  to 
keep  the  leather  flexible.  No  more 
acid  should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to 
decompose  these  salts,  or  the  leather 
will  be  destroyed.  It  is  probably  to 
prevent  this  that  some  makers  add  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali  to  the  blacking. 
Sometimes  powdered  gall-nuts,  iron  sul- 
phate, indigo,  and  Prussian  blue  are  in- 
corporated with  the  blacking  in  order  to 
impart  to  it  a  good  colour.  Fatty  or 
oily  matters  are  also  sometimes  added 
in  order  to  preserve  the  flexibility  of 
the  leather,  and  to  neutralise  any  excess 
of  lEicid  which  may  remain.  The  consist- 
ence of  different  blackings  varies  widely. 
Liquid. — (1)  The  well-known  liquid 
blacking  of  Day  and  Martin  is  composed 
in  the  following  manner.  Very  flnely 
ground  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black, 
is  mixed  with  sperm  oil  till  the  two  are 
thoroughly  commingled.  Raw  sugar  or 
treacle,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
vinegar,  is  then  added  to  the  mass. 
Next  a  small  measure  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  introduced,  which,  by  converting 
into  sulphate  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lime  contained  in  the  animal  charcoal, 
thickens  the  mixture  into  the  required 
pasty  consistence.  When  all  efferves- 
cence has  subsided,  but  while  the  com- 
pound is  still  warm,  vinegar  is  poured 
in  until  the  mass  is  sufficiently  thinned ; 
then  it  is  ready  to  be  bottled  for  the 
lOMnteA 
C2J  Animal  charcoal,  5  oz» ;  treacle, , 


4  oz. ;  sweet  oil,  f  oz. ;  triturate  until 
the  oil  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  then 
stir  in  gradually  \  pint  each  vinegai 
and  beer  lees. 

(3)  Animal  charcoal,  1  lb.;  sperm 
oil,  2  oz. ;  beer  and  vinegar,  each  1  pint, 
or  sour  beer,  1  qt. 

(4)  Bryant  and  James's  indiarubber 
blacking.  Indiarubber  in  veiy  flne 
shreds,  18  oz. ;  hot  rapeseed  oil,  9  lb. 
(1  gal.) ;  animal  charcoal  in  fine 
powder,  60  lb. ;  treacle,  45  lb. ;  gum 
arabic,  1  lb.,  previously  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  No.  24  strength,  20  gal.  The 
mixture  is  triturated  in  a  colour-mill 
until  perfectly  smooth,  then  placed 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  in  small  successive  quantities 
amounting  altogether  to  12  lb.  This  is 
stirred  for  }  hour  daily  for  14  days, 
then  3  lb.  of  finely-ground  gum  arabic 
are  added,  and  the  stirring  is  repeated 
for  an  additional  14  days,  when  the 
blacking  will  be  ready  for  use. 

(5)  It  has  been  proposed  to  treat  the 
leaves  and  other  portions  of  the  mastic 
gum  tree,  Pistacia  lentiscvs,  by  decoc- 
tion or  distillation,  principally  to  obtain 
from  them  a  blacking  which  dries  al- 
most immediately  after  application, 
shines  without  the  necessity  of  being 
brushed,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  soil 
the  clothes. 

(6)  Acm^  blacking.  To  1  gal.  recti- 
fied spirit  is  added  21  dr.  blue  aniline, 
and  31  dr.  Bismarck  brown  aniline,  the 
solution  of  the  two  last  being  effected 
by  agitation  for  8-12  hours.  After  the 
solution  is  completed,  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid  portion 
is  drawn  off  by  spigots  above  the  sedi- 
ment, and  filtered  if  necessary.  The 
alcohol  is  placed  in  the  apparatus  first, 
then  the  colours,  and  the  mixture  agi- 
tated every  hour  for  a  space  of  10-15 
minutes.  Of  this  liquid,  ^  gal.  is 
added  to  1  gal.  rectified  spirit,  and 
in  this  are  dissolved  11  oz.  camphor, 
16  oz.  Venice  turpentine,  36  oz.  shel- 
lac. To  1  qt.  benzine,  add  3^  fl.  oz* 
castor  oil,  and  If  fl.  oi,  boiled  linseed 
oil.  The  two  solutions  are  then  tmited 
by  agitation,  b\it  shiotdd  uoit  b%  «\W«^4 
to  Btaud  oTQt  %  dsL^ft  Vft  «tt;|  "<9«iiii^^t 
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Iron  or  zinc,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
gums  the  colours  will  be  decomposed  by 
contact  with  zinc  in  8  days,  and  with 
iron  in  18-24  days.' 

(7)  A  quantity  of  ordinary  starch  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water)  and  while  still 
hot,  oil  or  wax  is  added ;  the  mixture  is 
stirred  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold, 
a  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  added  to 
give  a  bluish-black  colour.  To  1  gal. 
of  this  are  added  8  oz.  of  a  solution  of 
iron  perchloride  or  other  per  salt,  a 
small  quantity  of  gallic  or  tannic  acid 
(or  both),  and  sometimes  about  2  dr.  of 
oil  of  cloves  with  8  oz.  glycerine.  The 
whole  is  thoroughly  stirred. 

(8)  Nicolet,  of  Lyons,  prepares  boot 
blacking  by  dissolving  150  parts  wax 
and  15  of  tallow  in  a  mixture  of  200  of 
linseed  oil,  20  of  litharge,  and  100  of 
molasses,  at  a  temperature  of  230°  to 
250°  F.  (110°  to  120°  C).  After  this,  103 
parts  lampblack  are  added,  and  when 
cold  it  is  diluted  with  280  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  finally  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  5  of  gum  lac  and  2  of  aniline 
violet  in  35  of  alcohol. 

(9)  Hein,  in  Kaufering,  makes  another 
kind  of  shoe  blacking  by  melting  90 
parts  beeswax  or  ceresine,  30  of  sperma- 
ceti, and  350  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
with  20  of  asphalt  varnish,  and  adds  10 
of  borax,  20  of  lampblack,  10  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  and  5  of  nitro-benzol. 

(10)  Brunner  uses  10  parts  bone- 
black,  10  of  glucose  syrup,  5  of  sulphuric 
acid,  20  of  train  oil,  4  of  water,  and  2  of 
soda  carbonate.  The  bone-black  and 
glucose  are  stirred  with  the  acid  in  a 
porcelain  vessel  until  the  whole  mass  is 
homogeneous  and  has  a  shining  black 
surface  when  at  rest.  The  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  and  boiled  with 
the  oil  under  constant  stirring  until  it 
forms  a  thick  liquid;  then  .the  other 
mixture  is  stirred  into  it.  By  varying 
the  proportions  of  these  two  mixtures, 
the  blacking  is  made  thinner  and  softer, 
or  harder  and  firmer.  The  substances 
sold  as  French  polish  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  these  ingredients.  In  this  and 
iall  othelr  kinds  lof  sht>e  blinking  iniade 
irhh  boDe-black  and  sulphuric  acid,  th6 

precaution  muBt  be  obserrid  of  stirnnf^ 


rapidly  and  evenly  after  the  acid  is 
added,  otherwise  lumps  will  be  formed 
that  are  difficult  to  crush,  and  the  black- 
ing will  have  a  granular  condition  that 
does  not  belong  to  it.  Good  shoe  black- 
ing must  always  remain  soft,  and  show 
a  smooth  uniform  surface  when  applied 
to  the  leather. 

(11)  A  good  liquid  blacking  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  3  lb.  lampblack  with 
I  qt.  stale  beer,  and  ^  pint  sweet  oil, 
adding  thereto  1  oz.  treacle,  }  oz.  green 
copperas,  and  ^  oz.  logwood  extract. 
This  furnishes  a  blacking  which  polishes 
easily  and  well. 

(12)  Cheap  and  good  shoe  blacking :— < 
To  1  lb.  best  ivory  black  add  1  lb. 
treacle,  8  tablespoonfuls  sweet  oil,  dii^ 
solve  1  oz.  gum  arable  in  2  qt.  vinegar, 
with  i  lb.  vitriol. 

(13)  Guttapercha.  —  To  30  parts 
syrup,  contained  in  a  boiler,  add  9  of 
lampblack  and  1}  of  finest  bone-black, 
and  mix  the  whole  intimately  together. 
Heat  1}  part  guttapercha,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  in  a  kettle  over  a  coal-fire, 
until  it  is  nearly  all  melted,  add  to  it 
gradually,  under  constant  stirring,  2} 
parts  olive  oil,  and  when  the  gutta- 
percha is  all  dissolved,  }  part  stearin. 
Pour  the  latter  mixture,  while  still 
warm,  very  slowly  and  gradually  into 
the  first-mentioned  mixture,  and  when 
the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, add  a  solution  of  2^  part  gum 
Senegal  in  6  of  water,  likewise  stirring. 
Finally,  the  product  may  be  aromatised 
by  the  addition  of  1^  part  rosemary  or 
lavender  oils.  This  blacldng  produces  a 
fine  gloss  of  a  deep  black.  It  is  not 
injurious  to  leather. 

(14)  Take  ivory-  or  bone-black,  any 
quantity,  and  to  every  pound  put  1}  ez. 
measure  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  tri- 
turate it.  It  will  become  damp,  like 
snuff.  Next  add  cod  oil,  2  oz.  to  the 
lb.  If  liquid  add  treacle,  3  oz.  to  the 
lb.,  and  small  beer  to  mix,  or  stale 
beer  if  for  paste,  enough  to  make  up 
into  a  paste.  Foots  sugar  is  preferable 
to  tl^eacle^  and  a  better  black  is  got 
by  adding  ^  oz*  to  the  lb.  of  Prussian 
blue.    It  \&  Vttk^t<i\^\l\«\^Ni:^Xvs6c^'^^'^ 
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tioQ)  and  again  after  the  second,  as  a 
decomposition  takes  place. 

(15)  A  fine,  brilliant,  elastic  dressing 
for  leather  can  be  made  as  follows : — 
To  3  lb.  of  boiling  water  add,  with  con- 
tinual stirring,  |  lb.  white  wax,  1  oz. 
transparent  glue,  2  oz.  gum  Senegal,  1 J 
oz.  white  soap,  and  2  oz.  brown  candy. 
Finally,  add  2^  oz.  alcohol,  and,  after  the 
whole  is  cooled,  3  oz.  fine  Frankfort 
black.  The  dressing  is  thinly  applied 
to  the  leather  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
after  it  is  dried  it  is  rubbed  with  a  piece 
of  fine  pumice  and  polished  with  a  stiff 
brush. 

(16)  7  lb.  each  ivory  black  and 
treacle,  well  mixed  with  2  qt.  boiling 
water ;  add  2  lb.  10  oz.  vitriol,  and  the 
previously  thin  liquid  will  become  quite 
thick.  After  the  effervescence  has 
ceased,  add  1  pint  of  any  common  oil — 
fish  oil  is  the  best.  If  you  want  it 
liquid,  add  stale  beer  or  vinegar. 

(17)  Useful  blacking  for  leather  may 
be  made  thus  : — ^Dissolve  11  lb.  of  green 
vitriol  and  5  lb.  tartaric  acid  in  9  gal. 
water.  After  the  settling,  draw  off  the 
clear  liquid ;  then  boil  16  lb.  logwood 
with  about  18  gal.  water  and  11  gal. 
of  the  fluid.  Let  the  boiled  mixture 
stand  for  about  8  days,  pour  it  off  from 
the  sediment,  dissolve  in  it  2  lb.  grape 
sugar,  and  mix  this  liquid  with  the 
green  vitriol  solution.  The  blacking  so 
obtained  may  be  made  still  brighter  by 
mixing  the  logwood  decoction  with  4  lb. 
aniline  black-blue  before  the  addition  of 
the  vitriol.  The  application  of  the 
blacking  is  very  simple.  The  leather  is 
first  well  brushed  with  a  solution  of 
soda,  or  still  better  with  a  spirit  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  in  25  times  as  much  water, 
to  get  rid  of  the  grease.  The  blacking 
is  then  applied  with  the  proper  brush 
for  the  purpose. 

(18)  Finishing  Black.— Mix  together 
i  oz.  each  gelatine  and  indigo,  1  oz. 
logwood  extract,  2  oz.  crown  soap,  8  oz. 
softened  glue,  and  1  qt.  vinegar ;  heat 
the  whole  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Apply  with  a 
soft  brush,  and  polish  with  a  woollen 

09J  Mix  a  quantity  of  booe-black 


with  equal  pai'ts  of  neats*-foot  oil  and 
brown  sugar,  in  proportions  to  produce 
a  thick  paste ;  then  with  vinegar  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  proportions  of  3  parts 
of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

(20)  Melt  2  lb.  wax,  and  add  i  lb. 
washed  and  well -dried  litharge  by 
screening  it  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  then 
add  6  oz.  ivory  black,  and  stir  until 
cool,  but  not  cold  ;  add  enough  turpen- 
tine to  reduce  it  to  a  thin  paste,  after 
which  add  a  little  birch  or  other  essen- 
tial oil  to  prevent  it  from  souring. 

(21)  A  liquid  black  is  made  by  mixing 
3  oz.  ivory  black  with  1  tablespoonful 
citric  acid,  2  oz.  brown  sugar,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar,  afterward 
addihg  1  oz.  each  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  add 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  make 
1  pint  in  all. 

(22)  Vinegar,  2   pints;    soft  water, 

1  pint ;  glue  (fine),  4  oz. ;  logwood  chips, 
8  oz. ;  powdered  indigo,  2  dr. ;  potash 
bichromate,  4  dr. ;  gum  tragacanth,  4 
dr. ;  glycerine,  4  oz.  Boil,  strain,  and 
bottle. 

(23)  A  German  journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing:— Mix  200  parts  shellac  with 
1000  of  spirit  (95  per  cent.)  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  Keep  in  a  warm  place 
for  2-3  days,  shaking  frequently. 
Separately  dissolve  25  parts  Marseilles 
soap  in  375  of  warmed  spirit  (25  per 
cent.),  and  to  the  solution  add  40  of 
glycerine.  Shake  well  and  mix  with 
the  shellac  solution.  To  the  mixture 
add  5  parts  nigrosin  dissolved  in  125  of 
spirit.  Well  close  the  vessel  and  shake 
energetically,  and  then  leave  the  mix- 
ture in  a  warm  place  for  a  fortnight. 

(24)  Ivory  black,  6  lb. ;  treacle,  4  lb. ; 
gum  arable  (dissolved  in  hot  water), 

2  oz. ;  vinegar,  2  gal. ;  sulphuric  acid, 
2}  lb. ;  indiarubber  dissolved  in  about 
1  pint  of  oil,  2  oz.  Mix  well  together. 
This  blacking  may  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  brush,  or  a  small  sponge  attached  to 
a  piece  of  twisted  wire. 

(25)  Boot  Top  Liquid.— Oxalic  acid, 
1  oz^ ;  white  viti^ol,  1  oz. ;  water,  30 
oz.  Dissolve,  and  apply  with  a  sponge 
to  the  leather,  which  should  have  beeii 
previously  Trashed  V\l\i  'w«A.«t\  M^wa. 
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wash  the  composition  off  with  water, 
and  dry.     This  liquid  is  poisonous. 

(26)  A  waterproof  blacking,  which 
will  give  a  fine  polish  without  rubbing, 
and  will  not  injure  the  leather : — 18 
parts  beeswax,  6  spermaceti,  66  turpen> 
tine  oil,  5  asphalt  varnish,  1  powdered 
borax,  5  vine  twig  (Frankfort)  black, 
2  Prussian  blue,  1  nitro-benzol.  Melt 
the  wax,  add  powdered  borax,  and  stir 
till  a  kind  of  jelly  has  formed.  In 
another  pan  melt  the  spermaceti,  add 
the  asphalt  varnish,  previou^^ly  mixed 
with  the  turpentine  oil,  stir  well,  and 
add  to  the  wax.  Lastly  add  the  coluur 
previously  rubbed  smooth  with  a  little 
of  the  mass.  The  nitro-benzol  gives 
fragrance. 

Piiste  blackings  are  also  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief: — 

(1)  Bryant  and  James's  indiarubber 
blacking  may  be  made  in  a  solid  form 
by  reducing  the  proportion  of  vinegar 
from  20  gal.  to  12.  The  compound 
then  only  requires  stirring  for  about  6 
or  7  days  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
and  it  may  be  liquefied  by  subsequent 
addition  of  vinegar. 

(2)  Dr.  Artus  manufactures  blacking 
from  the  following  materials: — Lamp- 
black, 3  or  4  lb. ;  animal  charcoal, 
i  lb. ;  are  well  mixed  with  glycerine 
and  treacle,  5  lb.  Meanwhile  gutta> 
percha,  2^  oz.,  is  cautiously  fused  in  an 
iron  or  copper  saucepan,  and  to  it  is 
added  olive  oil,  10  oz.,  with  continual 
stirring,  and  afterwards  stearine,  1  oz 
The  warm  mass  is  added  to  the  former 
mixture,  and  then  a  solution  of  5  oz. 
gum  Senegal,  in  1^  lb.  water,  and  1  dr. 
each  of  rosemary  and  lavender  oils  may 
be  added.  For  use  it  is  diluted  with 
3-4  parts  of  water,  and  tends  to  keep 
the  leather  soft,  and  render  it  more 
durable. 

(3)  All  ordinary  paste  blackings  re- 
quire to  be  mixed  with  some  liquid 
before  application,  causing  considerable 
waste.  It  is  claimed  for  the  subjoined 
method  of  preparation,  that  by  its 
means  the  blacking  is  rendered  of  such 
a  condition  that  when  merely  dipped  in 
water  or  other  Bolvents  the   required 


quantity  can  be  rubbed  on  to  the 
article  to  be  blacked  without  the  cake 
crumbling  or  breaking  up.  The  in- 
gredients of  the  blacking  are  those  in 
ordinary  use,  but  it  is  brought  to  the 
required  consistence  by  combination 
with  Russian  tallow,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  per  cent.,  and  casting  the  mass  into 
the  desired  forms.  These  may  be  cylin- 
drical, &c.,  and  may  be  enclosed  in 
covers  of  cardboard,  tinfoil,  &c.,  in 
which  the  blacking  can  slide,  so  that 
when  one  end  is  pushed  out  for  use,  the 
remainder  acts  as  a  handle.  The  ex- 
posed end,  when  damped  by  immersion 
or  otherwise,  can  be  rubbed  on  the 
article  without  crumbling.  The  ivory 
black  (animal  charcoal)  which  has  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  white  paraHin, 
according  to  Letchtbrd  and  Nation's 
patent,  may  be  conveniently  used  for 
making  blacking. 

(4)  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
animal  charcoal  and  sugar  produces 
lime  sulphate  and  a  soluble  acid  lime 
phosphate,  which  make  a  tenacious 
paste.  Thus :  Animal  charcoal,  8  parts ; 
molasses,  4 ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1 ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  2.  These  are  well  mixed. 
A  liquid  blacking  may  be  produced  from 
this  by  the  addition  of  the  neces^sary 
proportion  of  water. 

(5)  Fullers'    earth,   8  oz. ;    treacle, 

3  lb.  ;  animal  charcoal,  2  lb. ;  butter 
scrapings,  4  oz. ;  rapeseed  oil,  4  oz. ; 
strong  gum  water,  ^  pint ;  powdered 
Prussian  blue,  ^  oz. ;  commercial  sul- 
phuric acid,  8  oz.  If  the  blacking  is 
required  in  a  liquid  form,  add  ^  gal. 
vinegar. 

(6)  To  1  lb.  animal  charcoal  add  4  oz. 
commercial  sulphuric  acid ;  work  them 
well  together,  and  when  the  acid  has 
done   its  duty  upon  the  charcoal  add 

4  oz.  fish  or  colza  oil ;  stir  the  mixture 
till  the  oil  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
then  pour  in  gradually  a  strong  solution 
of  washing  soda  or  other  suitable 
antacid,  and  continue  the  stirring  till 
ebullition  ceases,  or  the  acid  is  n<>utral- 
ised.  Next  add  about  8  oz.  treacle, 
and  then  pour  in  a  solution  of  gelatine 
and  glycerine,  in  quantity  about  2  c\t« 
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will  suffice  to  produce  paste.  The  solu- 
tiou  of  glycerine  and  gelatine  is  made 
by  dissolving  the  best  size  in  hot  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  4  parts  water  to  1 
of  size,  and  then  adding  to  every  qt. 
of  the  liquid  IJ  oz.  glycerine.  The 
addition  of  the  glycerine  and  gelatine 
preparation  gives  great  brilliancy,  depth 
of  colour,  and  permanency  to  the  black- 
ing when  applied  to  leather,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  damp-proof;  be- 
sides which  the  antacid  has  the  effect  of 
neutralising  the  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed, and  thus  prevents  the  injurious 
action  of  that  acid  on  the  leather,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  ordinary  blackings. 

(7)  Soften  1  part  white  glue  in  water, 
add  3  parts  crown  soap,  and  heat  the 
whole  over  a  slow  fire  until  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  dissolved;  moisten  3  parts 
bone-black  with  vinegar,  and  mix  it 
with  1  part  wheat  starch,  beaten  smooth 
in  cold  water;  mix  the  whole,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  over  a  slow  fire  for  | 
hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time;  then 
turn  it  into  another  kettle  and  stir  it 
until  it  is  cold.  To  use,  dissolve  a  small 
quantity  in  sour  beer  or  vinegar,  and 
apply  with  a  brush,  spreading  it  as 
thinly  as  possible. 

(8)  A  leather  varnish  or  polish  is 
prepared  by  Gunther,  of  Berlin,  by 
mixing  a  filtered  solution  of  80  parts 
shellac  in  15  of  alcohol,  with  3  of  wax, 
2  of  castor  oil,  and  a  sufiScient  quantity 
of  pigment.  The  mixture  is  evaporated 
m  vacuo  to  a  syrup.  The  varnish  is 
applied  to  the  leather  with  a  brush 
moistened  with  alcohol  or  with  a  colour- 
less alcoholic  varnish. 

(9)  Soften  2  lb.  good  glue,  and  melt 
it  in  an  ordinary  glue  kettle ;  then  dis- 
solve 2  lb.  Castile  soap  in  warm  water 
and  pour  it  into  the  glue  ;  stir  until 
well  mixed,  and  add  }  lb.  yellow  wax 
cut  into  small  pieces ;  stir  well  until 
the  wax  is  melted,  then  add  i  pint 
neats*-foot  oil  and  enough  lampblack  to 
give  the  desired  colour.  When  tho- 
roughly mixed,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

(10)  Waterproof.  —  Melt  together 
4  oz.  black    rosin  and  6  oz.  beeswax 

orer  a  slow  Bre  ;  when  thoroughly  dis- 
aoJred,  add  1  oz,  Jampbhck  and  J  Jb. 


finely  powdered  Prussian  blue ;  stir  the 
mixture  well,  and  add  sufficient  turpen- 
tine to  make  a  thin  paste.  Apply  with 
a  cloth  and  polish  with  a  brush. 

(11)  Liebig*s.  —  Mix  bone-black  in 
}  its  weight  of  molasses,  and  ^  its 
weight  of  olive  oil,  to  which  add  ^  its 
weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  }  its 
weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  pro- 
duce a  thin  paste. 

(12)  Molasses,  1  lb. ;  ivory  black, 
1 J  lb. ;  sweet  oil,  2  lb.  Rub  together 
in  a  Wedgwood  mortar  till  all  the 
ingredients  form  a  perfectly  smooth 
homogeneous  mixture  ;  then  add  a  little 
lemon  juice  or  strong  vinegar  —  say 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,,  or  about  a 
wineglassful  of  strong  vinegar  —  and 
thoroughly  incorporate,  with  just  enough 
water  added  slowly  to  gain  the  required 
consistency. 

(13)  Ivory  black,  2  lb. ;  molasses, 
1  lb. ;  olive  oil,  J  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
J  lb.  Add  water  to  gain  required  con- 
sistency. 

(14)  Take  1  part  ivory  black,  ^  of 
melted  tallow^  and  work  up  well  in  a 
mortar.  Incorporate  with  this  paste 
i  part  treacle,  J  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
^  of  spirits  of  salt.  This  will  form  an 
excellent  paste  blacking. 

For  application  to  dress  boots  the 
following  compositions  are  prepared : — 
(1)  Gum  arabic,  8  oz. ;  molasses,  2  oz. ; 
ink,  J  pt. ;  vinegar,  2  oz. ;  spirit  of 
wine,  2  oz.  Dissolve  the  gum  and 
molassc!^  in  the  ink  and  vinegar,  strain, 
and  then  add  the  spirit  of  wine. 

(2)  Mix  together  the  whites  of  2 
eggs,  1  teaspoonful  spirits  of  wine, 
1  oz.  sugar,  and  as  much  finely  pul- 
verised ivory  black  as  may  be  required 
to  produce  the  necessary  shade  of  black. 
Apply  with  a  sponge,  and  polish  with  a 
piece  of  silk. 

(3)  Mix  together  J  lb.  each  ivory 
black,  purified  lampblack,  and  pul- 
verised indigo,  3  oz.  dissolved  gum 
arabic,  4  oz.  brown  sugar,  and  }  oz. 
glue  dissolved  in  1  pint  water;  boat 
the  whole  to  a  boil  over  a  slow  fire, 
then  remove,  stir  until  cold,  and  roll  into 
balls. 
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Harness  blacking;  is  not  made  in  the 
same  way  as  boot  blacking.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  former  kind  : — 

(1)  Glue  or  gelatine,  4  oz. ;  gum 
arable,  3  oz. ;  water,  f  pint.  Dissolve 
by  heat,  and  add  of  treacle,  7  oz. ;  finely 
powdered  animal  charcoal,  5  oz. ;  and 
then  gently  fevaporate  until  the  com- 
pound is  of  the  proper  consistence  when 
cold,  stirring  all  the  time.  It  must  be 
kept  corked. 

(2)  Mutton  suet,  2  oz. ;  beeswax, 
6  oz. ;  melt  them,  and  add  sugar  candy, 
6  oz. ;  soil  soap,  2  oz. ;  lampblack, 
2^  oz. ;  iBnely  powdered  indigo,  i  oz. 
When  thoroughly  intermixed,  add  oil  of 
turpentine,  }  pint. 

(3)  Beeswax,  1  lb. ;  animal  charcoal, 
i  lb. ;  Prussian  blue,  1  oz. ;  ground  in 
linseed  oil,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
3oz. ;  copal  varnish,  1  oz.  Mix  them 
well,  and  form  the  mass  into  cakes 
while  it  is  still  warm. 

(4)  Add  to  No.  3,  while  still  warm, 
soft  soap,  4  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  6  oz. ; 
put  into  pots  or  tins  while  warm. 

(5)  Isinglass,  l  oz. ;  finely  powdered 
indigo,  i  oz. ;  soft  soap,  4  oz. ;  glue, 
5  oz. ;  logwood,  4  oz. ;  vinegar,  2  pints ; 
ground  animal  charcoal,  i  oz. ;  bees- 
wax, 1  oz.  Infuse  the  logwood  in  the 
vinegar  for  some  time  with  gentle  heat, 
and  when  the  colour  is  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted strain  it,  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients. Boil  till  the  glue  is  dissolved, 
then  store  in  stoneware  or  glass  jars. 
Said  to  be  very  useful  for  army  harness. 

(6)  Melt  4  oz.  mutton  suet  with 
12  oz.  beeswax,  12  oz.  sugar  candy, 
4  oz.  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water,  and 
2'oz.  finely  powdered  indigo.  When 
melted  and  well  mixed,  add  i  pint  tur- 
pentine. Lay  it  on  with  a  sponge,  and 
polish  with  a  brush.  A  good  blacking 
for  working  harness,  which  should  be 
cleaned  and  polished  with  it  at  least 
once  a  week. 

(7)  3  sticks  black  sealing-wax  dis- 
solved in  i  pint  alcohol,  and  applied 
with  a  sponge;  or  lac  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  coloured  with  lampblack, 
answers  the  same  purpose.    This  is  in- 

tended  for  earriag^barness ;  it  is  quick 


drying,  and  hard  and  liable  to  crack  the 
leather,  so  should  be  applied  as  seldom 
as  possible. 

(8)  A  good  blacking  consists  of :-» 
Hogs'  lard,  4  oz. ;  neats'-foot  oil,  16  oi.  \ 
yellow  wax,  4  oz.;  animal  charcoit) 
20  oz. ;  brown  sugar,  16  oz. ;  wat^r^ 
16  oz.  Heat  the  whole  to  boiling-,  theii 
stir  it  until  it  becomes  cool  enough  fbir 
handling,  and  roll  it  into  balls  aboUt 
2  in.  in  diameter. 

(9)  Soften  2  lb.  glue  in  1  pint  watet*  \ 
dissolve  2  lb.  soap  (Castile  is  the  best, 
but  dearest)  in  1  pint  warm  water; 
after  the  glue  has  become  thoroughly 
soaked,  cook  it  in  a  glue-pot,  and  theh 
turn  it  into  a  larger  pot;  place  this 
over  a  strong  fire,  and  pour  in  the  soap 
water,  slowly  stirring  till  all  is  well 
mixed ;  then  add  i  lb.  yellow  wax  cut 
into  slices;  let  the  mass  boil  till  the 
wax  melts,  then  add  i  pint  neats'-foot 
oil  and  sufficient  lampblack  to  impart 
a  colour ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

(10)  When  harness  has  become  soiled 
it  can  be  restored  by  the  use  of  the 
following  French  blacking: — Stearine, 
4|  lb. ;  turpentine,  &|  lb. ;  animal  char- 
coal, 3  oz.  The  stearine  is  first  beaten 
into  thin  sheets  with  a  mallet,  then 
mixed  with  the  turpentine,  and  neated 
in  a  water  bath,  during  which  time  it 
must  be  stirred  continually.  The 
colouring  matter  is  added  when  the 
mass  has  become  thoroughly  heated. 
It  is  thrown  into  another  pot,  and 
stirred  until  cool  and  thick;  iSf  not 
stirred,  it  will  crystallise,  and  the  parts 
will  separate.  When  used,  it  will  re- 
quire warming ;  it  should  be  rubbed  on 
the  leather  with  a  cloth,  using  very 
little  at  a  time,  and  making  a  very  thin 
coat.  When  partially  dry,  it  is  rubbed 
with  a  silk  cloth,  and  will  then  give  a 
polish  equal  to  that  of  newly  varnished 
leather,  without  injuring  it  in  any  way. 

(11)  2  oz.  shellac,  3  pints  alcohol, 
14|  pints  fish  oil,  19  pints  West  Vir- 
ginia oil,  1  lb.  lampblack,  1  pint  spirits 
of  turpentine,  9  pints  coal  oil ;  the  two 
first  are  combVii^^^  \.\Wi\i  MJbl'^  \Joxx\  Sa^ 
added,  wi^  «\\  t\\a  ^'Oasi^  wsi  ^^ 
mixed. 
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(12)  Heat  together  over  a  slow  fire, 
2  oz.  white  wax  and  3  oz.  tarpentine ; 
when  the  wax  is  dissolved,  add  1  oz. 
ivory  black  and  1  dr.  indigo,  thoroughly 
pulverised  and  mixed  ;  stir  the  mixture 
until  cold.  Apply  with  a  cloth,  and 
polish  with  a  shoe-brush. 

(13)  An  excellent  oil  for  farm  and 
team  harness  is  made  of  beef  tallow  and 
neats*-foot  oil  as  follows: — Melt  3  lb. 
pure  tallow,  but  do  not  heat  it  up  to  a 
boil ;  then  pour  in  gradually  1  lb.  neats'- 
foot  oil,  and  stir  until  the  mass  is  cold ; 
if  properly  stirred,  the  two  articles  will 
become  thoroughly  amalgamated,  and 
the  grease  will  be  smooth  and  soft ;  if 

^  not  well  stirred,  the  tallow  will  granu- 
late and  show  fine  white  specks  when 
cold.  The  addition  of  a  little  bone-black 
will  improve  this  oil  for  general  use. 

(14)  Melt  together  8  oz.  beef  suet, 
2  oz.  neats'-foot  oil,  2  oz.  white  wax, 
and  2  oz.  pulverised  gum  arable ;  add 

1  gill  of  turpentine,  and  sufficient  bone- 
black  to  give  the  whole  a  good  colour ; 
stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  remove 
from  the  fire,  continue  to  stir  until  cold, 
then  roll  into  balls.  To  apply,  warm 
the  ball,  rub  it  on  the  leather,  and 
polish  with  a  woollen  cloth. 

(15)  English  ball  blacking  for  harness 
18  composed  of  1  oz.  lard,  1  oz.  beeswax, 
8  oz.  ivory  black,  8  oz.  sugar,  4  oz.  lin- 
seed oil,  and  2  or  3  oz.  water. 

(16)  Another  kind  is  made  of  2  oz. 
hogs'  lard,  8  oz.  best  neats'-foot  oil,  2  oz. 
beeswax,  10  oz.  ivory  black,  and  8  oz. 
water.  Heat  the  whole  to  a  boil,  re- 
move from  the  fire,  stir  until  suflBciently 
cool,  and  form  into  balls  about  2  in.  in 
diameter. 

(17)  A  third  description  is  made  of 

2  oz.  «ach  ivory  black,  copperas,  and 
neats'-foot  oil,  4  oz.  brown  sugar,  4  oz. 
soft  water,  and  1  oz.  gum  tragacanth  ; 
boil  until  the  water  has  evaporated,  stir 
until  cold,  then  roll  into  balls  or  mould 
into  cakes. 

(18)  A  fourth  is  made  of  i  lb.  bees- 
wax, 4  oz.  ivory  black,  2  oz.  Prussian 
blue,  2  oz.  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
1  oz.  copal  varnish ;  melt  the  wax,  stir 

/a  tJie  other    j'ngtidJeDtB,  and,   when 
«?w4  rolJinto  balls. 


(19)  Still  another  famous  harness 
and  saddlery  blacking  is  made  of  \  oz. 
isinglass,  \  oz.  indigo,  4  oz.  logwood, 
2  oz.  soft  soap,  4  oz.  glue,  and  1  pint 
vinegar ;  the  whole  is  warmed,  mixed, 
strained,  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

(20)  Mix  1  oz.  indigo,  1  lb.  extract 
of  logwood,  1  oz.  softened  glue,  and  8  oz. 
crown  soap  (common  soft  soap  can  be 
used  if  the  other  cannot  be  had)  in  2  qt. 
vinegar;  place  the  mass  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  stir'  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Apply  with  a  soft  brush,  and  use  a 
harder  one  for  polishing. 

(21)  Restoring  Leather  -  covered 
Mountings. — Melt  3  parts  white  wax, 
then  add  1  of  gum  copal,  dissolved  in 
linsee4  oil,  and  1  of  ivory  black ;  allow 
the  mass  to  boil  for  5  minutes,  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  stir  until  cold,  and  roll 
up  into  balls. 

(22)  For  the  fiesh  side  mix  together 
1  lb.  prime  lampblack  and  12  lb.  pure 
neats'-foot  oil ;  melt  6  lb.  good  tallow, 
and  add  it  while  hot  to  the  lampblack 
and  oil.  Mix  well,  and  when  cold  it 
will  b(e  fit  for  use. 

(23)  Another:  to  1|  lb.  lampblack 
add  1  gal.  pure  neats'-foot  oil,  and  1  qt. 
vinegar  black ;  allow  it  to  stand  24 
hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

(24)  Crown  Soap  Black.  —  Dissolve, 
over  a  slow  fire,  1  lb.  beeswax,  1  lb. 
crown  soap,  3  oz.  indigo,  4  oz.  ivory 
black,  and  ^  pint  oil  of  turpentine  ;  as 
soon  as  dissolved,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  until  cold. 

(25)  Take  6  oz.  turpentine,  3  oz. 
beeswax,  IJ  oz.  ivory  black,  ^  oz.  in- 
digo blue,  }  oz.  ink.  Cut  the  beeswax 
fine,  pour  the  turpentine  on  it,  let  it 
stand  covered  5  or  6  hours,  and  mix 
well  together  ;  to  be  kept  covered. 

(26)  Digest  12  parts  shellac,  5  white 
turpentine,  2  gum  sandarach,  1  lamp- 
black, with  4  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  96  of  alcohol. 

(27)  For  Russet  Leather* — Mix  to- 
gether Ipart  palm  oil  and  3  parts  com- 
mon soap,  and  heat  up  to  100°  F. ;  then 
add  4  parts  oleic  acid,  and  IJ  of  tanning 
solution,  containing  at  least  -^^  of  tannic 
acid  (all  parts  "b^  'w«i%\i\.),  mA  «Xhat 
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until  cold.  This  is  recommended  as  a 
valuable  grease  for  russet  leather,  and 
as  a  preventive  of  gumming. 
.  (28)  Cordova  Wax.  —  Mix  together 
1^  pint  red  acid  (chromic),  1  pint  beer, 
1  gill  thick  glue,  2  oz.  ivory  black,  and 
1  dr.  indigo ;  boil  for  ^  hour  and  apply 
with  a  sponge. 

(29)  Wax  Polish.  —  Melt  together 
1  lb,  white  wax,  1  lb.  crown  soap,  5  oz. 
ivory  black,  1  oz.  indigo,  and  a  pint 
nut  oil ;  dissolve  over  a  slow  fire,  stir 
until  cool,  and  turn  into  small  moulds. 

(30)  French  Polish.--4  lb.  logwood 
chips,  }  lb.  glue,  ^  oz.  indigo,  ^  oz.  soft 
soap,  \  oz.  isinglass;  boil  in  2  pints 
vinegar  and  1  pint  water  for  ^  hour ; 
strain,  and  bottle  for  use.  The  leather 
must  be  freed  from  dirt,  and  the  polish 
applied  with  a  piece  of  sponge. 

Liquid  blacking  is  usually  filled  into 
small  bottles  of  very  coarse  stoneware, 
closed  by  corks.  Paste  blacking  is 
formed  into  cakes,  which  are  secured  in 
waterproofed  paper,  generally  prepared 
by  steeping  the  paper  first  in  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  pressing,  then  hanging  up  to 
dry  for  18  hours  to  a  week.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  improved  way  of  making  a 
waterproof  paper  of  superior  quality, 
thinner,  but  equally  strong,  and  capable 
of  drying  in  less  than  a  minute.  The 
paper  is  steeped  in  a  melted  or  fluid 
composition,  consisting  of  paraffin,  wax, 
or  hard  tallow,  in  combination  with 
crude  or  other  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  two  to  one.  It  is  then  im- 
mediately pressed,  and  the  surplus  com- 
position is  removed  by  passing  it  be- 
tween rollers  heated  by  steam.  By 
using  paper  in  endless  sheets,  the  whole 
process  might  be  made  continuous,  the 
paper  being  finished  for  use  or  storing 
by  the  time  it  leaves  the  rollers. 

it  is  obvious  that  the  manufacture  of 
blacking  requires  neither  skill  nor 
capital.  It  may  be  conducted  on  al- 
most any  scale  according  to  the  demand. 

COOLlNG.— The  artificial  produc- 
tion of  a  low  temperature  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  our  leading 
industries^  besides  being  a  necessary 
flement  under  some  coo£tlons  of  saui- 


tation.  As  processes  are  simplified  and 
cost  is  reduced,  it  will  come  to  be  gene* 
rally  applied  in  numerous  directions 
which  are  now  closed  to  it.  Though 
apparently  a  very  simple  matter,  the 
subject  will  bear  dividing  into  several 
sections  for  convenience  of  discussion. 

Coolings  Air. — ^Means  of  cooling 
the  air  in  factories,  public  buildings, 
and  private  dwellings  have  long  been 
a  subject  of  study  and  experiment.  The 
methods  proposed  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads :  (1)  fresh  air  is  introduced 
into  a  given  space,  or  (2)  the  conduits 
by  which  the  air  is  to  pass  are  kept  at 
a  low  temperature.  Under  the  first 
head  come  the  4  systems  proposed  by 
P^clet:  (a)  mechanical  action  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  new  air  is  compressed, 
and  expands  at  the  moment  of  escape ; 
(6)  evaporation  is  used  by  passing  the 
air  over  moist  surfaces;  (c)  it  is  re* 
frigerated  by  circulation  through  pipes 
artificially  cooled  by  ice,  &c. ;  (d)  it  is 
passed  through  subterranean  channels 
who^e  temperature,  nearly  always  in- 
variable, is  actually  equal  to  the  mean 
temperature  at  the  surface.  The  4  sys- 
tems may  be  described  in  detail. 

(a)  By  Mechanical  Actum,  —  Much 
was  anticipated  from  the  ingenious  prin- 
ciple illustrated  in  lectures  of  natural 
science  by  the  ordinary  air  match 
(briqttet).  It  is  known  that  when  a  gas 
is  condensed,  it  becomes  heated ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  expanded,  it 
cools.  Suppose  a  certain  amount  of  air 
has  been  condensed  in  a  receiver,  and  . 
that  after  having  left  the  apparatus 
alone  for  some  time,  the  temperature  of 
its  capacity,  and  the  gas  contained  within 
it,  should  be  equalised  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  air ;  if  the  air  be  liberated 
from  the  receiver,  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  same  condition  as  a  gas  expanding  to 
resume  its  normal  state  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  it  would  follow  that  it 
would  become  cooler  in  proportion  to 
its  degree  of  condensation.  This  experi- 
ment has  led  several  inventors  to  appli- 
cations for  the  production  of  cool  air. 

In  order  to  render  this  means  effica- 
c>o\is,\t  \a  Tv^e«e»ar^  \i)B.^\,\X\&^fc\iss^Ow«iS. 
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destroyed  by  the  refrigeration  of  the 
receiver  containing  the  compressed  air, 
otherwise  the  new  air  would  be  intro- 
duced at  an  equal  temperature  to  that 
of  the  exterior  atmosphere.  Suppose 
this  condition  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  t'  be 
the  temperature  of  the  compressed  air, 
which  will  thus  be  that  of  the  external 
temperature ;  P',  its  pressure ;  t  and  P, 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
expanded  air  when  it  reaches  the  in- 
terior; 7,  the  relation  of  the  capacity 
of  the  air  at  pressure  and  mean  volume ; 
we  have,  according  to  a  formula  of 
Poisson, 

1  +  a*       \P/      7     ' 

the  quantity  P  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
atmospherio  pressure;  taking  it  as 
unity,  and  observing  that  i  and  ^  never 
have  anything  except  feeble  values,  this 
equation  may  be  put  into  the  following 
form : — 


P'  =  {l+a(i'-0} 


7-1 


and  replacing  a  and  7  by  their  values : — 
P  =  {  1  +  0-00867  (*'  -  0  }   3-375, 

for  a  lowering  of  temperature  by  5*^, 
<'  —  /  =  5,  we  deduct 

P'=l-06. 

This  compression  of  atmosphere  -j^^, 
or,  in  mercury,  of  46  mm.,  at  first  sight 
appears  small.  At  the  hospital  Lari- 
boisiere,  in  a  space  containing  306  beds, 
the  new  air  immediately  after  the 
action  of  the  ventilator  was  compressed 
to  28  mm.  of  water,  or  about  2  mm. 
of  mercury.  Now  this  compression, 
although  it  is  excessively  slight,  re- 
quires, from  the  great  quantity  of  air 
to  be  compressed,  a  12-horse  steam- 
engine.  If  the  same  quantity  of  air  had 
to  be  compressed  by  46  mm.  (mercury), 
it  would  require  for  an  apparatus  more 
useful  than  that  of  the  Lariboisi&re  Hos- 
pital a  steam-engine  15  to  18  times  as 
powerful,  or  of  180  to  240  horse-power. 
A  power  of  f  to  -^  of  a  horse-power 
woaJd  thus  be  required  for  each  invalid. 
fVjtIiQut  occupying  onoself  with  other 


difficulties  presented  by  this  method,  it 
may  be  seen,  from  this  consideration 
alone,  that  it  is  impracticable. 

In  a  mine  in  South  Wales,  an  appa- 
ratus suggested  by  Piazzl  Smith,  despite 
the  imperfection  of  the  system,  has  met 
with  some  success.  This  appariitus  is 
thus  composed : — (1)  of  a  pump  for  the 
compression  of  the  air;  (2)  of  a  re- 
frigerator, composed  of  a  long  tube  or 
series  of  tubes,  within  which  circulates 
a  current  of  water,  while  the  compressed 
air  passes  round,  the  disengaged  heat  of 
which  is  thus  absorbed ;  (3)  of  a  deten- 
tion cylinder,  where  the  air  expands  and 
cools  to  a  temperature  nearly  propor- 
tionate to  its  primitive  tem|)ei'ature : 
this  cylinder  was  utilised  to  work  the 
pump.  The  process  is  not  only  im- 
practicable in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderable mechanical  labour  required, 
the  refrigeration  produced  by  expansion 
not  being  nearly  as  high  as  that  indi- 
cated by  the  calculation,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  developed  in  the  air  by  the 
jets  of  compressed  gas  and  the  heat 
furnished  by  the  casing. 

The  principle  of  this  mode  of  refrige- 
ration has  been  elegantly  carried  out 
by  a  beautiful  experiment  of  Thilorier. 
It  has  been  not  less  happily  applied  to 
the  fabrication  of  ice  on  a  large  scale, 
which  proves,  as  a  general  result,  that 
the  process  is  capable  of  inducing  intense 
cold.  Gorrie*s  machine  has  received 
much  notice  in  America ;  Windhausen's 
machine  in  Germany ;  in  England,  the 
machines  of  Harrison  and  of  Siebe ;  in 
France,  the  processes  of  Carre  and  of 
Tellier  are  still  more  remarkable,  and 
their  reputation  has  long  since  been 
established. 

(6)  By  Evaporation, — ^By  this  means 
fresh  air  is  easily  cooled,  and  almost 
without  expense ;  but  its  composition  is 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  further 
degree  of  humidity,  which  is  a  fatal 
inconvenience  in  many  cases. 

One  gramme  of  water  in  evaporation 
absorbs  or  renders  latent  a  quantity  of 
heat  enough  to  cool  1  cub.  metre  of  air 
by  2°  C.  Let  p  be  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  the  vapour  of  water  con- 
t(^ued  in  \  cub.  m^tre  oi  ^^Umtl^x^ 
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jet  w  represent  the  weight  of  the  water 
/Qtroduced  by  evaporation ;  by  p„  the 
weight  of  1  cub.  metre  of  internal  air, 
and  by  y  the  resultant  lower  tempera- 
ture, we  obtain — 


and 


i>  +  »  =  />i» 
y  =  2ir, 

i> +  !  =  />!. 


The  evaporation  and  lowering  of  the 
temperature  at  an  end,  the  air  is  satu- 
rated. The  value  of  p  and  the  exterior 
temperature  t  being  known,  this  limit 
may  be  determined  by  tables  giving  the 


weight  of  the  saturated  vapours  at 
different  temperatures. 

To  understand  this  method  of  refrige- 
ration, the  limit  has  been  calculated  at 
different  values  of  j?,  in  cases  where  the 
temperature  would  be  30^  C. ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  influence  of  vaporised 
water  on  the  breathing  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  finally  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  internal  air,  on  which  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration  depends,  has  been 
determined  by  supposing  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fresh  air,  on  its  intro- 
duction to  the  lungs,  was  raised  some 
5°C. 

The  results  arrived  at  are  thus 
tabulated ;— 
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18 
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0-74 
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2-00 
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20 

2-80 

22-80 

5-60 

24-40 

29-40 

0-63 

0-75 

5-30l  3-60 

•1-70 

0-32 

The  examination  of  this  table  leads  to 
the  following  consequences,  which  are 
at  once  evident: — 1.  The  temperature 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  humidity  in  the  exterior  atmo- 
sphere. ,2.  The  relative  humidity  of 
the  interior  air  is  almost  constant  and 
equtil  at  0*74,  which  corresponds  to> 
87*^  oi  the  hm  hygrometer,  accoT^- 


ang  to  the  tables  ef  Gay  Lussac,  and  to 
62  according  to  those  of  August.  The 
iempei-ature  of  the  fresh  air  does  not  rise 
in  the  interior  in  a  mean  quantity  of 
5^  as  supposed ;  it  will  be  greater  dur- 
ing greater  refrigeration;  but  during 
slighter  refrigeration,  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  interior  air,  instead  of 
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qaantity  of  humidity  contained  in  the 
exterior  atmosphere.  In  summer,  the 
humidity  of  the  external  air  being 
always  sufficiently  great,  the  supposi- 
tion which  had  been  adopted  tends 
rather  to  reduce  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  interior  air  than  to  augment  it. 
Lastly,  an  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  individuals  within  the  area  who, 
by  double  perspiration,  introduce  new 
Tolumes  of  watery  vapour  into  the  sur- 
rounding air.  But  it  also  leads  to  the 
unexpected  result  that  the  humidity 
introduced  by  the  evaporation  reduces 
pulmonary  transpiration  for  an  equal 
temperature  of  external  air,  no  matter 
what  its  humidity,  in  an  important  pro- 
portion, sensibly  constant,  which,  when 
that  temperature  is  30*^,  would  be  from 
30  to  31  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third. 
The  action  of  interior  air  upon  the 
animal  economy  is,  in  consequence  of 
these  diverse  circumstances,  different 
from  that  of  external  air. 

The  waste  of  heat  increases  by  direct 
refrigeration,  by  contact  and  radiation ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  diminishes  by 
double  perspiration.  Are  these  varia- 
tions in  an  inverse  sense  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  this  waste,  taken 
together,  advantageous  ?  Will  the  calo- 
rific equilibrium  be  more  easy?  and 
would  it  more  closely  approach  the 
physical  equilibrium?  Let  us  take  one 
of  the  cases  in  the  table — that,  for 
instance,  where  the  moisture  contained 
in  the  exterior  air  is  10  grm,  per  cub. 
metre.  The  temperature  of  the  interior 
air  will  be  lowered  to  23-4°  C,  and 
thus  will  be  6  6^  C.  less  than  that  of 
the  external  air.  The  direct  refrige- 
ration of  2*5  cals.  per  degree  is  com- 
posed of  two  terms  almost  equal  in 
intensity,  contact,  and  radiation ;  the 
first  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  air,  but  the  second  specially 
upon  that  of  the  walls  of  the  area, 
which  is  more  elevated.  Taking  for  the 
latter  a  mean  between  the  temperature 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  airs,  the 
direct  refrigeration  will  be  greater  in 
the  interior  than  in  the  exterior  by 
12 '5  caJs.  per  hour.  Pulmonary  trans- 
p/ratlon  being  weaker  by  3'43f    the 


waste  in  this  case  would  be  diminished 
by  2  calories,  and  there  would  remain 
10*5  cals.,  from  which  there  is  again  to 
be  deducted  the  heat  corresponding  to 
the  reduction  found  in  cutaneous  trans- 
piration. A  reduction  of  18  grm,  an 
hour  would  compensate  for  these  10 '  5 
cals.,  and  thus,  in  respect  of  waste, 
the  same  conditions  would  exist  as  in 
the  exterior  atmosphere.  Can  it  attain 
this  figure  ?  No  exact  experiments  on 
the  point  exist. 

It  should  be  considerable,  as  all  at 
once  the  temperature  diminishes  6*6^, 
and  the  relative  moisture  rises  from 
0*32  to  0*74;  in  degrees  of  the  hair 
hygrometer  from  55°  to  87°.  The  air, 
which  is  very  dry,  causing  an  abundant 
perspiration,  becomes  very  moist,  which 
only  admits  of  very  weak  perspiration. 

Skin  perspiration  depends  much  upon 
the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  which 
the  surrounding  air  can  yet  contain 
before  arriving  at  a  point  of  saturation. 
If  it  were  proportionate  to  that  quantity, 
it  would  vary,  in  the  two  cases,  as  21*4 
to  5  5 ;  it  would  then  be  4  times  weaker 
in  the  interior  air  than  in  the  exterior 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known 
that  this  perspiration  very  widely 
varies;  different  experimentalists  have 
found  the  mean  expressed  in  numbers 
from  30  grm,  to  100  grm.  an  hour, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  also 
known  that  in  air  at  15°  C,  half- 
saturated,  and  therefore  capable  of  con- 
taining 6*3  gt^m.  of  watery  vapour  per 
cub.  metre  more,  the  mean  is  35  grm, 
per  hour. 

From  these  various  consider<ttions,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  for  a  like  i)lay 
of  the  organs,  the  reduction  of  skin 
perspiration  in  the  interior  would  at 
most  be  18  grm.  The  calorific  equili- 
brium (standard  of  heat)  would  require 
an  additional  effort  from  them  to  be 
established;  the  equally  considerable 
reduction  of  pulmonary  perspiration 
would  be  a  further  cause  of  trouble  and 
discomfort.  In  short,  the  interior  air, 
despite  its  being  cooler,  would  be  far 
more  unfavourable  than  the  exterior. 
The  exterior  air,  just  now  taken  at 
23 '49  C,  to  Tise  at  ^Q^  ^i.^^^^A^  x^^ 
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quire  per  cubic  metre  a  volume  of  heat 
represented  by  1*22  x  0*24  X  6*6  = 
l*93caL  The  3*43  grm.  of  watery 
vapour  to  be  added  to  the  exterior  air 
at  23*4°  C,  to  form  the  interior  air 
would  give  in  a  latent  condition  a 
volume  of  heat  equal  to  two  calories. 
The  interior  air  also  contains,  although 
at  a  much  lower  temperature,  a  much 
more  considerable  volume  of  heat  than 
the  exterior  air,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  action  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  on  the  calorific 
equilibrium  depends  less  upon  its  tem- 
perature than  upon  the  quantity  of  heat 
contained  in  it.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
far  more  insupportable  and  overwhelm- 
ing when  the  air  is  very  moist  than  in 
higher  temperatures  when  it  is  dry. 
Such  a  result  obtained  in  a  pai*ticular 
case,  is  evidently  capable  of  general 
application. 

Cooling  by  steam  vapour  therefore 
acts  inefficaciously  upon  the  organism ; 
it  simply  cools  the  area  in  which  it  acts, 
without  refreshing  the  individuals  con- 
tained in  that  area. 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  kind  of  apparatus  which 
have  been  tried,  that  the  system  em- 
ployed  at  the  Institute  has  proved  the 
truth  of  this  view.  This  system  cools 
the  fresh  air  by  evaporation,  but  also 
by  water  drawn  from  a  well  at  12°  C. ; 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  atmosphere  varies  from  4°  to 
6°  C.  Although  the  conditions  of  this 
refrigeration  are  more  favourable  than 
if  obtained  by  evaporation  alone,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  produces  no 
benefit,  and  even  rather  occasions  a 
certain  amount  of  discomfort. 

A  great  number  of  contrivances  have 
been  put  up  upon  this  principle,  but  in 
general  the  experimentalists  have  neg- 
lected to  take  note  of  the  tests  to  which 
they  have  been  put ;  these  would  have 
most  certainly  been  valuable  to  them. 
Therefore  the  proposed  engines,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few,  are  defective ; 
and  even  those  which  have  received 
more  general  approval  do  not  comply 
with  the  economical  conditions  forming 
Jn  this  cas0j  ag  m  others,  one  of  the  best 


guarantees  of  success.  D'Arcet  has 
shown  that  to  be  in  a  proper  healthy 
state  every  cub.  metre  of  air  should  not 
contain  more  than  7  grm,  of  water, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  physicians. 

It  would  be  running  into  another 
extreme  to  dry  the  air  beyond  a  cei*taia 
point.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the 
air,  but  not  too  much.  In  the  course 
of  his  interesting  researches  into  venti- 
lation. General  Morin  was  struck  with 
the  stress  laid  by  the  English  experts, 
who  have  greatly  occupied  themselves 
with  the  question,  upon  the  advantages 
in  point  of  health,  upon  arrangements 
giving  the  heated  or  unheated  air  intro- 
duced into  inhabited  places  a  great 
amount  of  hygroscopicity.  Thus,  in 
summer  the  following  plan  is  often 
adopted  in  London,  well  deserving  atten- 
tion. Immediately  beneath  the  hall  to 
be  ventilated  is  another  chamber,  into 
which  the  outer  air  penetrates  by 
several  large  bays;  before  this  falls  a 
canvas  curtain  to  arrest  the  sooty  par- 
ticles which  are  floating  about  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  front  of  the  curtain,  a 
tap  is  fitted  to  a  tube  pierced  with  a 
number  of  capillary  holes,  regulating 
the  fall  of  a  regular  water  spray  or  dust 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  imper- 
ceptibly, so  that  it  falls  to  the  ground 
without  wetting  it  to  any  extent.  This 
arrangement  is  intended  to  augment  the 
hygroscopicity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
should  have  upon  it  an  influence  similar 
to  that  produced  by  steam.  The  English 
engineers  who  have  adopted  this  method 
explain  its  advantage  in  an  original 
way.  According  to  them,  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  the  water-spray  thus  traversed 
by  the  affluent  air  is  accompanied,  like 
the  dew,  the  rain  storms,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experiments  of  De  Saus- 
sure  and  De  Pouillet,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  electricity, 
which  modifies  the  air  in  a  salutary  way 
by  producing  ozone  in  it.  Thus,  there 
would  be  a  method  of  purifying  the  air, 
both  simple  and  efficacious,  especially  in 
the  summer.  It  is  at  present  beyond 
doubt  tV\«L\.  \.\vft  ^\s^^mw!L  ^\A  ^vsas^x^.- 
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water  in  the  form  of  spray,  as  it  is 
used  in  some  bath  establishments,  sen- 
sibly modifies  the  electric  condition  of 
the  air ;  this  element  containing  active 
oxygen,  has  in  it  a  high  degree  of  the 
property  of  destroying,  by  combustion, 
certain  miasmata,  certain  bodies  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  In  consequence 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  beneficent  gas  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  permeates  the  kind  of  fog 
formed  by  water  in  the  form  of  dust,  to 
conclude  that  the  evaporisation  of  this 
water,  beside  the  accretion  of  hygro- 
scopicity  and  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature produced  by  it,  should  have 
an  influence  upon  the  animal  economy 
and  the  cleansing  of  human  habitations, 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  inventors. 
If  such  be  the  case,  there  ought  to 
be,  in  proper  arrangements  of  contri- 
yances  founded  upon  this  principle, 
some  solution  of  the  problem  of  air 
cooling.  To  this  we  are  further  led  by 
the  observation  of  very  palpable  facts. 
In  proportion  as  greater  heights  are 
attained  in  the  atmosphere,  so  the 
presence  of  ozone  is  recognised ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  other  reason  to  be 
assigned  for  its  absence  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, even  at  a  very  small  degree  of 
elevation,  than  the  presence  of  these 
noxious  matters  so  abundantly  disen- 
gaged at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
part  which  ozone  has  to  play  in  the 
great  circle  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
is  no  doubt  in  those  superior  regions  to 
cleanse  and  purify  the  atmospheric  air 
from  the  deleterious  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  going  on  at 
the  surface  in  vegetation  and  life,  intro- 
ducing themselves  in  a  continuous 
manner  into  it,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  condition  of  the  fixed  elements — ni- 
trogen, oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
OzoQo-metrical  observations  which  have 
been  made  at  different  times  and  places, 
have  constantly  established  a  coincidence 
between  the  ozonisation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  various  epidemics.  This 
ozonisation  is  considerable  during  epide- 
mics affecting  the  throat  and  chest, 
when  affections  of  the  lungs  are  com- 
woa/  and  the  contrary  ma^  take  place, 


it  may  even  aiTive  at  a  zero  point 
during  cholera,  malaria,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  paludine  fevers. 

Much  was  expected  of  the  apparatus 
designed  by  Duvoir  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  halls  of  the  Institute.  Despite 
all  his  experience,  the  intelligent  con- 
structor took  a  wrong  course ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  apparatus 
was  not  without  merit.  A  wind  shaft 
was  placed  on  the  roof  above  the  hall, 
the  conduct  house  containing  a  vertical 
cylinder,  13  ft.  high,  full  of  water, 
similar  to  heating  pipes;  104  equally 
vertical  tubes  were  enclosed  in  this  kind 
of  casing  of  a  diameter  of  1}  in.,  and  a 
stream  of  water  was  kept  continually 
flowing  through  these  tubes.  The  fresh 
air  passing  by  these  tubes  became  moist 
and  cooled.  The  windows  being  closed, 
the  movement  became  evident  by  the 
chimney  draught ;  it  continued  strongly 
even  when  doors  and  windows  were 
opened.  The  fresh  air  was  sucked  down 
rapidly  through  the  wind  shaft,  and  the 
apparatus  began  to  work  independently 
of  the  chimney.  The  action  was,  there- 
fore, similar  to  that  of  a  chimney 
draught ;  the  air  being  cooled  instead 
of  heated,  the  draught  being  downward 
instead  of  upwards.  Having  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity  owing  to  the 
pressure  consequent  upon  its  refrigera- 
tion, the  fresh  air  reached  th^  rooms  in 
horizontal  layers;  heated  by  the  per- 
sons assembled,  it  rose  and  escaped  by 
open  windows  placed  at  a  uniform 
height.  Duvoir's  apparatus  thus  acted 
well,  but  did  not  fulfil  all  the  required 
conditions,  owing  to  the  causes  already 
mentioned.  Peclet  subsequently  im- 
proved upon  this  system  by  causing  the 
air  to  be  cooled  to  pass  into  an  appa- 
ratus formed  of  a  number  of  little 
moistened  tubes  not  in  the  interior,  as 
with  Duvoir's  plan,  but  at  the  exterior. 
Each  tube  was  surrounded  by  a  sheet 
kept  constantly  wet,  and  the  evapora- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  ventilator.  Still  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture  was  not  introduced. 

Among  apparatus  of  this  kind,  Baum- 
bauer's  plan  is  particularly  to  be  noticed. 
Its  dmpUdiy  aUi%QU^m\v(;^«\X«Q\\Q>» 
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It  was  composed  of  a  cylinder  traversed 
by  a  minutely  divided  current  of  water, 
a  current  of  air  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  and  then  flowing  into  a 
chimney  draught  in  which  a  gas-jet  was 
burning ;  this  cylinder  was  enclosed  by 
another  open  at  both  ends,  containing 
transverse  metallic  gauze,  by  which  the 
cold  was  to  pass  to  the  air  descending 
between  the  cylinders  by  the  effect  of 
the  lower  temperature. 

(c)  By  Ice, — ^Ice  as  a  refrigerant  may 
be  placed  either  within  or  without  the 
shafts  bringing  in  fresh  air.  In  the  first 
case,  generally  preferred  by  the  inven- 
tors, it  melts,  and  afterwards  evaporates 
in  the  fresh  air.  The  cold  resulting 
from  the  fusion  and  warming  of  the 
water  produced  not  being  more  than 
^  of  that  due  to  evaporation,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  introduced 
into  the  air  is  about  ^,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  evaporation  alone.  The 
refrigeration  obtained  has  the  same 
inconveniences  as  before,  and  is  equally 
ineffectual.  When  the  ice  surrounds 
the  pipe  without  being  in  contact  with 
the  fresh  air,  it  gives,  by  fusion  and  the 
heating  of  the  water  thus  produced, 
about  100  calories  of  cold  per  kilo, 
(2*2  lb.).  In  a  hospital,  for  instance, 
a  specific  ventilation  of  100  cub.  metres 
with  a  temperature  of  5°  C,  would 
require  per  bed  and  hour  100  X  0*24 
X  5  =  120  calories  of  cold,  to  be 
raised  by  reason  of  loss  to  200  calories, 
or  2  kilo,  (4*4  lb.)  of  ice.  In  warm 
countries,  this  refrigeration  would  be 
wanted,  generally  speaking,  at  least  for 
5  hours  a  day  during  100  days ;  there- 
fore it  would  need,  per  bed  per  year, 
the  employment  of  about  1  ton  of  ice. 
In  temperate  climates  it  would  always 
be  possible  to  obtain  that  quantity  of 
ice,  despite  its  importance;  it  would 
always  cause  a  high  amount  of  expense 
in  consequence  of  the  ice-houses  to  be  con- 
structed, and  even  the  harvesting  of  the 
ice  during  winter.  But  in  hot  climates, 
precisely  when  the  consumption  would 
be  the  greatest,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  it  without  enormous 
expense.  Jn  point  o{  fact,  this  method 
pfrefri^eratioa  must  be  coi}sidere4  im- 


practicable when  ice  is  not  very  cheap, 
and  cold  cannot  ba  produced  as  inex- 
pensively as  heat. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  12  and 
based  upon  this  principle,  may  be  used 
in  some  cases ;  its  simplicity  has  gained 
it  a  certain  degree  of  support.    The  air 
conduit  c  passes  through  a  easing  a  6, 
formed  of  a  double  lining.     The  interior 
space  d  surrounding  the  air  conduit 
contains  ice.     The  next  space  e  is  filled 
with  tan,  or,  still  better,  down  or  wool, 
which  acts  as  a  non-conductor  of  cold. 
A  tap  /  lets  off  the  water  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice   into  a  receiver  g. 
The  air  conduit  c  is  fitted  with  mechani- 
cal fly-wings  A,  which  increase  the  con- 
tact of  the  air  with  the  sides  cooled  by 
the  ice.     These  metallic  fly-wings  are 
fixed  to  a  vertical  axis,  and  in  successive 
rows,   but  in  different   planes,   which 
multiplies  the  surface  over  which  the 
air  has  to  pass.     A  mixture  of  ice-and 
salt  is  better  than  pure  ice,  should  ice 
be  dear,  or  the  casing  a  6  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  degree  of  refrigera- 
tion required.     This  contrivance,  which 
manifests  ingenious  details  of  construc- 
tion, may  have  been  applied  with  'suc- 
cess, but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
cheap.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
cost  of  cooling  the  wards  of  the  Lariboi- 
si^re  Hospital  in  summer  by  this  appa- 
ratus would  equal  the  cost  of  warming 
them  in  winter,  taking  the  minimum 
price  of  \d.  per  lb.  of  ice. 

Refrigerating  mixtures  in  point  of 
economy,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
realised,  have  turned  out  altogether 
illusory.  True  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold  has  been  attained,  but  the  expense 
is  too  high.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind 
would  only  be  accessible  to  amateurs 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  fancy  price, 
but  may  be  adopted  in  some  particular 
instances.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
inexpensive  chemical  mixtures  for  pro- 
ducing great  degrees  of  cold,  this  model 
might  be  advantageously  employed. 

(d)  By  Underground  Channels, — The 
temperature  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
6,  10,  or  20  yd.,  according  to  its  nature 
and  the  local  '^ositlou^  V%  ovi  «X!l  ^^csl>\v\ 


le  anrfacG,  but  th«  I  cooled  ia  inmmet  ir  the;  are  of  any 

it  is  subject  are  ten^h.      A>  such  conduits  are   almost 

ease  rajudly  with  1  Deceuacily  a  part  of  any  rentilatioa  by 

1  yd.  theie  rnria-  I  injection,  the  cooling  of  air  is  effected 


and  the  tempeiature  inny  practically  be 
regarded  u  constant.  By  caualog  cur- 
rents  of  air  to  pass  through  va nits  built 
at  that  depth,  they  will  be  perceptibly 


by  this  system  without  any  additional 
expense — that  is  to  say,  naturally.  In 
two  eiperiments  made  at  the  Necker 
Hospital  the  following  results  were  ob- 


T.t^^« 

laiheSIude. 
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> 

. 
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22- 3° 
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22-6 

20-6'' 
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19-6 

20- 5» 
211 

25 -l" 
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4-60 
4-9 

The  subtGTraaeoos  channel  is  an 
aqneduct  of  masonry,  built  under  the 
cellars  at  a  depth  of  abont  4  yd. ;  the 
Sistnoces  travened  in  this  conduit  are 
Ro  tie  average  IS  ^d.  fot  tii'  firtt  inlet 


orifice,  35  yd.  forthesecond,  and  55  yd. 
for  the  third.  On  the  first  15  yd.  of 
the  conduit  the  coaling  is  2'9°C.  in 
the  firat  eipetiment,  3'4°  C,  in  ttia 
(esond  aipenmefll ;  ftiat  Uto  w.-^,V\'" 
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C.  on  the  average.  On  the  40  yd.  fol- 
lowing the  cooling  is  from  3  *4°  C.  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  from  3^  C.  in  the 
second ;  it  is  therefore  evidently  the 
same.  In  consequence  of  the  total  re- 
frigeration which  increases  from  the 
first  inlet  to  the  last,  the  fresh  cooled  air 
is  introduced  into  the  same  hall  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  an  inconvenience 
in  itself  sufficiently  important ;  to  this 
may  be  added  some  other  disadvantages. 

As  the  quantity  of  air  which  passes 
through  the  first  portion  of  the  aque- 
duct, only  15  yd.  in  length,  is  more 
considerable  than  that  which  passes 
through  the  second,  40  yd.  in  length, 
it  is  certain  that  the  refrigeration  ob- 
tained in  the  first  section  arises  in  a 
very  large  proportion  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water,  which  penetrates 
by  filtration  through  the  masonry  itself. 
The  refrigeration  being  quite  as  much 
in  proportion  as  that  produced  by  eva- 
poration alone,  shares,  in  the  case  of  the 
Keeker  Hospital,  the  inconvenience 
existing  in  the  latter  method.  By 
channels  of  a  closer  kind,  such  incon- 
veniences might  be  avoided,  and  refri- 
geration might  be  augmented  by  using 
instead  of  brickwork,  metallic  tubes  of 
greater  conducting  power. 

On  examining  the  refreshing  action  of 
the  system,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  low 
temperature   obtained.     Supposing  the 
conduits  to  be  perfectly  impermeable, 
the  new  air  introduced  always  retains  a 
relative  proportion  of  moisture  accord- 
ing to  weight.  Breathing  would,  there- 
fore, remain  the  same,  but  the  relative 
moisture  would  augment  with  the  lower 
temperature,  while  perspiration  would 
diminish,  and  thus  would  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  direct  refrigeration  pi*o- 
duced  by  the  lower  temperature.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  conduits  once  estab- 
lished, the  new  air  would  traverse  it  in 
all  seasons ;  the  effect  would  be  to  bring 
up  the  temperature  to  the  average  level 
of  t^e  year,  with  an  intensity  depending 
upon  their  extent  and  on  the  varying 
conducting  power  of  the  sides  of  the 
conduits.      From  October  to  April,  the 
period  when  the  exterior  temperature 


is  less  than  the  annual  average,  it  would 
warm  the  new  air  and  aid  in  heating 
the  areas  above;  but  from  April  to 
October  the  contrary  would  take  place. 
In  all  parts  of  France,  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  less  than  that  maintained  in 
the  ventilated  hospital  wards;  the  effect, 
therefore,  would  be  to  extend  the  time 
of  heating  to  a  period  when  the  exterior 
air  is  sufficiently  warm  to  retain,  after 
refrigeration,  the  required  temperature ; 
thus  it  would  ever  be  augmenting  it 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  refrigera- 
tive  power.  As  a  matter  of  economy, 
no  doubt  there  would  be  regained  in 
winter  what  is  lost  in  autumn  and 
spring.  Any  very  considerable  aug- 
mentation, which  would  be  necessary 
with  conduits  having  a  great  refrigera- 
tive  power,  would  always  be  of  serious 
inconvenience.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  sometimes  very  cold  nights 
succeed  very  hot  days ;  the  cold  night 
air,  still  colder  in  the  conduits,  would 
penetrate  into  the  sick  wards  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  and,  following  tooquickly 
upon  the  heat  of  the  day,  might  cause 
disastrous  effects.  The  permanent  cool- 
ingof  day  and  night  produced  by  conduits 
is,  therefore,  objectionable.  This  cause, 
combined  with  increase  of  relative 
moisture  in  the  fresh  air,  enters  greatly 
into  the  inconveniences  of  the  summer 
ventilation  of  the  Necker  Hospital. 
Hence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease the  cooling  power  of  the  subter- 
ranean conduits  by  injection  of  air,  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  them  in  size, 
and  to  render  them  perfectly  water- 
tight. 

On  several  occasions,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  refresh  the  air  by  these 
means.  At  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  fresh  air  has  been  pumped 
from  cellars.  In  Paris  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  obtain  fresh  air  from  the  cata- 
combs ;  it  is  true  that  the  temperature 
of  these  places  is  about  52°  F.(ll°  C), 
but  such  air  is  unhealthy,  especially  on 
account  of  the  exhalations  from  the 
drains  and  tombs.  Besides,  such  a  sys- 
tem is  very  complicated. 

General  Morin  has  sought  to  show 
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dne  of  these  method^;  He  experimented 
tipon  tlidt  system  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  cool  the  air  just  obtained  by 
the  tentilAtor,  by  passing  it  through  a 
water-spray  before  its  introduction. 
According  to  Morin,  this  only  produced 
a  lowering  of  the  temperature  some 
2°  C. ;  it  would  thus  require  the  use  of 
a  very  considerable  volume  of  water  and 
a  strong  motive  power  to  produce  an 
effect  most  disproportionate  to  the  cost^ 
if  specially  set  up  for  the  purposet 
Moriu  has  also  condemned  the  process 
of  passing  the  air  by  the  sides  of  metallic 
casings  containing  cold  water.  It  is 
efficacious,  but  requires  the  use  of  very 
extensive  surfaces  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  air  cooled,  even  when  the 
water  has  previously  been  cooled  by  a 
refrigerating  compound,  the  weight  of 
which  in  lb.  would  be  twice  the  number 
of  cub.  yd.  of  air  to  be  cooled. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  have 
led  General  Morin  to  propose  other 
methods  more  immediately  imitating 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
appearing  to  him  the  only  methods  ap- 
plicable in  all  cases,  and  sufficient  for 
ordinary  requirements. 

These  methods  belong  to  the  second 
class  spoken  of ;  they  are  founded  upon 
direct  refrigeration.  All  previous  heat- 
ing of  the  air  passages  is  here  objected 
to,  as  well  as  of  the  chambers  into 
which  the  air  is  admitted. 

One  of  these  methods  is  to  assure  a 
constant  draught  of  air  by  numerous 
proportioned  air-holes,  thus  requiring, 
according  to  General  Morin,  who  has 
taken  this  view  into  favour,  only  easy 
conditions  everywhere  applicable  and 
very  inexpensive.  The  outlets  should 
be  calculated  to  admit  of  an  entire  re- 
placement of  the  air  every  half-hour, 
and  the  usual  swiftness  of  the  issue  may 
be  calculated  at  0'40-0*50  m.  per  second. 
The  outlets  should  be  iron-plated  out- 
side, so  that  the  action  of  the  sun  by 
heating  the  plates  should  increase  the 
draughty  their  height  should  be  9  ft. 
or  more  above  the  roofs.  The  inlets 
should  be  as  numerous  as  possible, 
and  open,  if  feasible,  on  that  side 
of  the  orWce  not  exposed  to  the  rays 


of  the  sun;  their  dimensions  should 
b^  determined  by  the  condition  that 
air  should  not  pass  through  them  at 
a  greater  speed  than  0*30-0 '50  m. 
per  second,  and  that  the  volume  of 
air  introduced  should  suffice  to  renew 
the  atmosphere  of  the  area  at  least 
every  half-hour.  Windows  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  furnished 
with  closed  blinds  or  shielded  by  ex- 
ternal blindS)  unless  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  verandah,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  well  watered  and  covered 
with  linen  cloth.  For  factories  and 
other  places  lighted  with  gas,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  escape  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  either 
directly  to  the  outside,  or,  when  pos- 
sible, by  chimney  ventilators,  the  action 
of  which  they  would  increase.  These 
chimneys  should  be  provided  with  re- 
gisters to  moderate  their  action  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  seasons. 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  General 
Morin  describes  his  plan — really  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  question,  and  a 
very  incomplete  one. 

Nature,  which  often  places  the 
remedy  close  to  the  evil,  in  some 
cases  inexpensively  furnishes  the  means 
to  cool  the  air.  In  ascending  to  the 
attics  of,  dwelling-houses,  the  immode- 
rate heat  developed  by  the  sun's  rays  is 
very  perceptible,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  roofs  are  covered  with  me- 
tallic substances.  Now,  the  question 
is  how  to  turn  this  heat  to  account  for 
the  introduction  of  pure  air.  In  1800, 
Dr.  Anderson  suggested  the  application 
of  such  a  system.  The  mode  of  doing 
so  is  very  simple.  A  ventilating  chim- 
ney (see  Fig.  13)  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  building,  to  which  abut  side  props, 
forming  a  double  ceiling,  and  having 
communication  by  vents  in  the  cornices. 
The  fresh  air  coming  from  the  cellars 
enters  the  room  by  hollow  pillars  of 
vertical  props,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  night,  the  natural  heat 
of  the  sun  not  being  available,  artificial 
heat  is  employed.  For  museums  and 
meeting-halls,  Anderson  proposed  nu- 
merous chimneys  having  pierced  glass 
frames  on  ihe  eoxxtYi^m  %\^«)  ^tA  Ov»^^ 
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on  the  3  other  sides;  the  sun  striking 
on  the  panes  of  glass  would  produce  a 
draught  commensurate  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat. 

Regnaolt  proposed  a  similar  plan  for 
the  buildings  of  the  £zhibttion  of  1855. 


This  is  a  very  ingenious  method,  but 
like  all  those  named,  it  can  only  be 
applied  in  a  minority  of  instances. 

Another  method,  recommended  espe- 
cially  by  Morin,  is  the  imitation  of  th« 
efifect  of  rain ;  it  is  susceptible  of  being 


rto.  I3t 


In  Switzerland  a  system  has  been 
originated  having  great  analogy  with 
the  proposals  of  Regnault.  The  in- 
ventor, Pradez,  started  from  a  very 
simple  point  of  view.  The  negro,  who 
is  born  in  the  torrid  zone,  has  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  woolly  head 
of  hair,  which  the  sun  strikes  without 
reaching  the  cranium  itself.  As  soon 
as  the  air  contained  in  the  hair  is 
heated  to  a  greater  degree  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  air,  ventilation 
takes  place  of  itself  in  a  regular  and 
natural  manner ;  the  negro,  whose  head 
is  bai*e,  is  better  protected  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun  than  the  European  with 
his  hat.  Pradez  has  applied  this  ob- 
servation to  railway  stations.  By  his 
plan,  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
metallic  roofs  against  the  sun  in  the 
same  manner  that  flowers  are  protected 
in  hothouses  against  flrost,  viz.  by  straw 
bands  of  sufficient  length  and  strength. 


used  almost  directly  to  most  edifices 
and  dwellings.  According  to  Morin,  it 
would  not  require  more  than  1^  cub. 
yd.  of  water  per  hour  to  moisten  100 
sq.  yd.  of  roo6ng,  and  to  shelter  them 
from  the  heat  produced  by  solar  radia- 
tion. Applied  in  the  morning  and  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day,  it  not  only 
obviates  the  heating  of  roofs,  but,  as 
long  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
less  than  that  of  the  air,  it  can  main- 
tain the  interior  walls  at  a  temperature 
far  inferior  to  the  latter,  and  cools  the 
air  ascending  to  the  attics.  This 
method  of  watering  being  accidental, 
and  only  being  required  during  some 
60  days  of  the  year,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  even  for  a  station  as  large  as 
that  of  Orleans,  which  is  138  yd.  by  28, 
the  annual  cost  would  be  no  more  than 
40/.  sterling.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  method,  used  in 
some  p\ac«a,  \a  ivo\.  \,Q\i^\^t«i!Kwv«^\'i5.\* 
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It  is  not  only  under  the  immediate 
roofti  that  the  heat  is  intolerable  during 
summer,  the  effects  are  visible  on  every 
floor ;  and  if  the  heat  be  more  sensibly 
felt  under  the  roofage  itself,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  during  the  hot  season  there 
is  a  necessity  for  tempering  the  atmo- 
sphere throughout  the  house.  The 
continual  pouring  of  water  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  would  have  little  effet^t 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  or 
ground  floors.  This  refrigeration,  on 
the  contrary,  would  rather  tend  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  air  from  the 
attics,  and  would  thus  make  atmo- 
spheric circulation  less  rapid.  The 
constant  dilapidation  of  the  roof  would 
also  follow  from  a  constant  pouring  of 
water  upon  it;  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  urge  more  by  way  of  demonstration. 
The  Roman  architects  employed  this 
method  in  the  amphitheatres ;  one  vast 
cloth  spread  above  the  heads  of  the 
spectators  was  continually  played  upon 
by  water  jets.  In  our  days  some  in- 
ventors have  tried  similar  combina- 
tions; in  some  places  blinds  may  be 
found  on  which  a  minute  stream  of 
water  is  playing.  To  these  contri- 
vances, the  strange  name  of  hydraulic 
blinds  has  been  given. 

As  pure  air  was  sought  to  be  drawn 
from  subterranean  localities,  so  also  it 
was  attempted  to  bring  it  from  the 
skies;  it  has  been  taken  from  great 
elevations  by  means  of  high  chimneys  and 
steeples.  At  the  Lariboisicre  Hospital, 
the  draught  of  air  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  regulated  by  a  mechanical 
ventilator  fixed  on  the  building.  At 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  a  similar 
method  is  used.  The  air  drawn  from 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  by  means  of 
a  chimney  placed  at  its  base,  traverses 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  is  driven 
out  by  a  second  chimney  situated  in  the 
vaults,  producing  a  constant  passage  of 
air  in  every  apartment.  However  effica- 
cious this  method,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  summer  the  elevated  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  do  not  possess  a  tem- 
perature materially  different  from  the 
lower  air  sufficient  to  mark  the  system 
as  a  BuccesB, 


It  is  evident  that  these  various 
methods  of  cooling  the  air  may  some- 
times be  simultaneously  employed.  This 
is  what  has  been  done  in  Russia  by  the 
engineer  Derschau,  the  apparatus  con- 
structed by  him  offering  an  ingenious 
application  of  the  two  processes  pre- 
viously descibed.  It  is  true  that  this 
application  is  expensive ;  but  it  was  a 
saloon  carriage  for  an  empress,  and  in 
such  a  case  expense  is  no  object. 

The  Derschau  system  consists,  in  the 
first  place,  of  double  roofs,  painted 
white,  with  apertures  between  to 
counteract  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To 
cool  the  temperature  of  the  carriages, 
Derschau  places  in  them  two  cooling 
apparatus,  consisting  of  two  hollow 
columns  in  carved  oak  —  Regnault*s 
system.  Each  column  communicates 
with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  an  air 
inlet  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  placed 
beneath  the  carriage  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  train,  closed  with 
very  fine  double  gauze.  As  long  as  the 
exterior  temperature  does  not  exceed 
71^°  F.  (22P  C),  the  air  entering  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  column  and  emerging 
by  orifices  made  under  the  capital,  this 
apparatus  offers  a  very  useful  means  of 
ventilation  by  giving  every  hour  more 
than  three  volumes  of  fresh  air  in  an 
imperceptible  manner.  To  render  the 
advent  of  fresh  air  insensible,  the  capital 
is  ornamented  with  hanging  plumes. 
When  the  external  heat  is  augmented,  a 
metallic  cylinder,  of  less  diameter  than 
the  column,  is  fixed  inside,  and  charged 
with  ice  and  crystallised  calcium 
chloride,  in  the  proportion  of  4  and  3 
parts.  In  this  case,  all  the  windows 
being  closed,  it  is  possible  to  lower  the 
temperature  6°  below  that  of  the  ex- 
terior air.  It  is  possible  even  to  attain 
a  greater  degree  of  coolness  by  modify- 
ing the  composition  of  the  refrigerating 
mixture  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
apparatus;  but  then  the  moisture  of 
the  air  is  so  much  increased  in  the 
cairiage  as  to  render  it  disagreeable, 
especially  when  there  is  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior temperature. 

This  new  method  of  cooling  railway 
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carriages  is  oei-tainly  a  step  in  advance, 
and  superior  to  all  the  methods  hitherto 
proposed  for  the  purpose ;  but,  as  Der- 
schau  himself  very  judiciously  says,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  could  be 
applied  on  a  grand  scale,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense,  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  its  regulation,  and  the  constant 
loss  of  material.  They  have  done 
better  than  this,  however,  in  America. 
In  that  country,  the  railway  cars 
are  hermetically  closed,  there  is  only 
an  opening  left  in  the  floor,  beneath 
which  is  a  tank  of  iced  water ;  at  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  a  gearing  is  fixed, 
which  puts  a  ventilator  in  motion  ;  the 
air,  passing  through  a  grating,  is  cooled 
and  purified  by  the  dust  being  laid.  As 
a  refinement  upon  comfort,  this  ventila- 
tion takes  place  in  winter  also,  the  water 
then  being  heated. 

During  the  last  ten  years  new  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  in  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  in  France,  but  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  America, 
where  contrivances  are  continually  to 
be  met  with,  the  details  of  which  would 
be  worthy  of  notice.  In  France,  favour- 
able mention  has  been  made  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  Piarron  de  Mondesir.  In 
1870  this  gentleman  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  note  in  which 
he  describes  the  sjrstem  for  which  he 
had  previously  taken  out  a  patent  for 
15  years.  It  is  siniilar  to  that  which 
he  applied  with  some  degree  of  success 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1867.  At 
the  Exposition  of  1867,  says  the  author, 
during  the  days  of  extreme  heat,  the 
new  air  propelled  by  compressed  jets  of 
water  through  the  wooden  gratings  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Palace  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  arrived  clear  of  dust, 
and  remarkably  cooler.  This  method 
of  preparing  fresh  air  consists  of  the 
addition  of  a  minute  jet  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  compressed  motive  air  jet. 
The  water  is  literally  pulverised  by 
the  compressed  air,  the  dust  carried  off 
falls  into  the  trough  which  receives  the 
overplus  of  the  water  jet,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intimate  mixture  of  the 
pulverised  water  and  the  air,  the  latter 
is  at  once  brought  to  a  temperature  as 


low  as  the  outside  air  is  high.  Mon- 
desir goes  further,  and  proposes  to 
apply  his  system  to  hospitals.  In  that 
which  concerns  the  vitiated  air  of 
hospitals,  he  observes,  a  jet  of  com- 
pressed air  being  placed  at  the  base  of 
each  ventilating  chimney,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  replace  the  water  by  a  dis- 
infecting fluid  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mechanical  mixture  similar  to  that 
just  described  for  fresh  air.  The  or- 
ganic particles  of  the  vitiated  air  would 
probably  be  precipitated  in  like  manner 
to  the  air  dust,  and  received  in  the 
trough.  The  intimate  mixture  of  this 
disinfecting  vapour,  and  the  vitiated  air 
carried  off  by  the  outlet  chimney,  would 
also  guarantee  a  complete  purification 
of  that  air. 

The  Mondesir  arrangements  have 
been  applied  at  the  establishment  of 
La  Belle  Jardiniere;  they  have  cost 
much  money,  and  yield  very  mediocre 
results,  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  a 
visit  to  that  establishment  on  a  hot  day 
in  June.  Other  applications  have  been 
tried  in  factories.  His  apparatus  has 
not  only  been  tested  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, but  in  brewing.  The  brewers, 
however,  were  no  more  satisfied  than 
the  authorities  of  La  Belle  Jardiniere. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  system  was  ingeniously  conceived. 
It  has  done  good  service,  and  will  do  so 
again. 

Tellier  discovered,  by  combining  the 
known  laws  of  nature  with  the  pro- 
perties of  ammonia,  a  plan,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  were  soon  recognised. 
It  is  known  that  m  vacuo  liquids  in- 
stantaneously give  off  vapours,  reach- 
ing their  maximum  of  tension  at  once. 
On  the  othier  hand,  it  is  also  known  that 
if  two  intercommunicating  receivers 
are  maintained  at  unequal  temperatures, 
there  is  always  vaporisation  going  on  in 
the  colder  receiver.  The  following  ap- 
plication is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  these  two  laws  with  the  properties 
of  ammonia.  The  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  14  is  Intended  to  produce 
a  cooling  of  the  air.  It  is  composed  of 
a  chiir.ney  a,  tl^ft  V^fe\^Vi\.  ^i  ^V\ri^  \a 
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vcvtk'.illr  placed  the  tubular  gCDcmtoT 
b,  contaioing  i  solation  of  liquetied 
ammonis  to  the  line  c.  This  perfectly 
liolatod  receiver  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  serpentino  condenser  d 
by  the  two  pipe!  tfand/— the  receiver  d 


Is  also  perfectly  isolated.  Aronnd  the 
flerpentine  circulatea  well-water.  Ko 
aatter  whnt  the  temperature  may  be 
outside  the  apparatus,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  interior  presaure  would  be  superior 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  amrnouia 
would  therefore  vaporiie  as  well  in  the 
chamber  cc  gg  it  in  the  tube/.  The 
gaseoiu  current  being  tb^  formed, 
sweeping  through  the  interloT  atmosphere 
cf  tha  tubea  and  aerpeatia&i,  would  carry 
before  it  the  tur  which  would  be  ei- 
jMlled  by  turning  the  tap  A.  By  means 
mMM  indiambber  pipe  pUetd  npon  th« 


ontainin, 
:,    the   a 


woold  remaii 
the  absoi']>tioa  waa  complete,  and  no 
more  bubbles  were  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, it  would  be  seen  thnt  ali  the  air 
had  escaped;  It  would  tben  be  neceseaVy 
to  close  the  lap  A.  This  being  done, 
nothing  would  remain  in  the  interior 
but  the  liquefied  ammonia,  the  vapour 
"     'hicli,   immediately   attaining  the 


1   of  t. 
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fill  the  space  left  empty  by  the  e:i- 
pelled  air.  If  then  by  any  accident  the 
temperature  of  the  generator  ft  became 
higher  than  that  of  the  condenser  d, 
vapour  wouli)  at  ouce  be  formed  io  the 
receiver  b,  which  would  proceed  to  con- 
densation in  the  receiver  d,  until  the 
balance  of  temperature  was  restored. 
This  action  would  1m  all  ihe  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  vapour  is  induced  in  the 
vacuum ;  and  would  be  also  in  prqxtr- 
tion  to  the  condensation.  Thence  there 
would  be  a  relation  between  the  force  of 
the  CDodensing  action  in  d,  the  prompti- 
tude of  vaporisation  in  b,  and  the  enei^ 
of  refrigeration  of  the  body  pasting  in 
the  tubea  and  round  the  caaiug.  Now, 
this  body  is  no  other  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air  freely  entering  at  the  orifice 
a  and  penetrating  the  tubes,  drawn  by 


caled  U 
■iug  il 


descend  the  chimney.  If  the  surfaces 
are  sufficient,  the  temperature  will  re- 
main equal  between  b  and  d;  there- 
fore, if  the  water  which  reaches  the 
condenser  la  at  9°  or  10°  C,  the  air 
which  eroergea  at  the  lower  part  will 
have  that  temperature;  descending 
tbe  chimney  a,  tbia  air  passes  by  the 
conduits  {  to  IVeely  diatribnte  itself  in 
the  localities  where  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  cooler  atmosphere. 

Unquestionably  this  arrangement, 
susceptible  of  modifications  according 
to  circumstances,  ia  ingeniously  con- 
ceived; according  to  the  inventor,  it 
has  the  merit  of  cheapneaa  and  utility. 
But  it  appears  somewhat  complicated, 
aad  tU*  MmpUM^UK  tti>Aeiu>U^  Yim'Ab 


lis  application  ia  many  infltanoeif  c 
cially  aa  we  have  at  the  present  tim 
engine  which,  if  not  conatrneted  ii 
original  a  manner  as  the  eogini 
Tellier,  ofters  guarantees  of  Buccea 
a  similarly  weighty  kind, 


Ltaeif  ia 


others,  to  the  application  of  thi 
paratus.  In  industrial  roattera  it  ia 
constantly  desired  to  find,  not  ele- 
gant   combinntiona,    but    those    which 

breweries  and  chocolate  factories,  this 
apparatus  might  be  of  signal  use  ;  but, 
desp  le  its  utility  despite  the  incoD 
teitableclaima  of  the  inventoi  itcaauot 
be  looked  upon  as  a  final  solution  of  the 

The  qoeation  seems  to  hnre  been 
nnsnered  by  a  system  founied  u)  on 
well  known  pnnciples  anl  nhieh  has 
the  merit  of  being  universally  appli 
cable  This  new  method  is  at!  ed  to 
the  first  class  spoken  of  In  tl  is  both 
vater  and  a  ventilitor  are  again  em 
ployed  but  the  dispo»it  ona  of  the 
s>  stent   are    completely    diflervnt,   to 


the 


;   Neien 


tiayn, 

n  of  water ;  they  content  them- 
I  with  filtering  the  air  through 
-,  and  tbui  purifying  and  cooling 
Furthermore,  in  this  new  system 
ontestable,    the 


the    aimplicily   ia    incontestable, 
utility  is  evident,  and  the  econoi 


ei'taii 


isted  i 


apparatus  previoi  , 
ligued  by  Keieraui,  and  used  ii 
workshops  of  a  well-known  conatructor. 
Thia  apparatus,  npon  which  has  been 
bestowed  the  name  of  hydro-atmo- 
spheric condenser,  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts,  the  condenser  a  properly 
so  called,  and  the  refrigerator  b; — the 
condenser  of  a  seriea  of  tubes  assembled 
between  two  plates  forming  part  of  a 
cylindrical  caing  hermetically  closed, 
of  a  pump  which  serves  at  once  for 


.  le  degree  they  leniind  one  i.f  the  i  cirtuhli  n  lui  i 
tubes  in  tiie  Duvoir  apparatus  But  chimney  c,  by  wh 
If  the  two  methods  of  application  are  wit\i  ti*.\x,i,  esu 
cmnfaUf  cimeidwed,  it  will    be  teen  j  retngetatoi  w  fa 
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pierced  with  holes  of  small  diameter, 
and  of  a  ventilator,  the  current  of 
which  passes  through  the  orifice  d. 
The  steam  escaping  AroniNthe  cylinder 
penetrates  to  e,  disperses  through  the 
space  between  the  tubes,  condenses 
itself  by  contact,  and  produces  a  va- 
cuum. The  water  which  has  just  con- 
densed the  steam  passes  above  the 
perforated  plate  /,  upon  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  continually  in  action  from 
above  and  beneath,  which  divides  the 
water  and  instantly  cools  it;  it  falls 
into  the  tank  ^,  whence  it  is  pumped 
by  means  of  the  tube  A  and  brought 
back  by  t ;  thence  it  passes  uniformly 
through  all  the  tubes  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  refrigerating  surface  by 
means  of  little  fluted  plugs  or  similar 
contrivances  at  the  top  of  each  tube. 
The  conducted  steam  is  drawn  off  at 
the  base  of  the  apparatus  at  k  by  means 
of  a  pump,  to  be  restored  to  the  feeding 
tank.  Applied  to  condensers,  the  re- 
frigerator effects  a  considerable  economy 
of  w.iter,  and  produces  other  advan- 
tages which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
here,  not  concerning  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

If  the  steam-boiler    and    steam    be 
suppressed  in  this  apparatus,  and  the 

Fio.  16. 


perforated  metallic  plate  and  ventilator 
be  only  retained,  we  obtain  another 
apparatus  (Fig.  16). 

Throujrh    the    perforated    plate    a, 
either  of  metal  or  some  other  material, 


from  beneath  to  above,  the  ventilator  6, 
set  in  motion  by  the  hand,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  more  considerable  application, 
by  some  mechanical  motor,  keeps  up  a 
current  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
numerous  holes  of  the  plate.  Above 
this  plate  cold  water  is  introduced  by 
the  pipe  c,  furnished  with  a  regulating 
tap ;  the  water  passes  into  a  water-pipe, 
whence  it  issues  unifoimly  over  the 
plate,  which  is  slanted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  thickness  of  water  shall  not 
exceed  certain  limits ;  in  some  cases, 
ice  or  chemical  solutions,  as  those  of 
phenic  acid,  may  be  substituted,  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  apparatus. 
The  pressure  exercised  by  the  Repelled 
air  suffices  to  maintain  the  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  prevents  it 
passing  to  the  lower  part.  The  water 
flows  slowly  on  to  the  plate,  and  after 
having  passed  over  and  given  its  cool- 
ness to  the  air  which  penetrates  it, 
finally  reaches  the  other  pipe,  by  which 
it  runs  to  the  issue  at  c/ ;  in  most  cases 
this  water  is  again  useful  for  other 
purposes.  As  to  the  cooled  air,  it 
penetrates  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus,  escaping  by  the  tube  e,  and 
reaches  the  places  where  it  is  wanted. 
Such  is  the  apparatus  which  has  been 
called  the  rafraichis- 
soir  or  refrigerator; 
it  is  very  simple  in 
its  construction,  nor 
is  its  action  less  re- 
markable. By  this 
method,  we  have  no 
operation  of  the  pul- 
verising of  water :  a 
system  of  a  complex 
and  often  unhealthy 
nature,  particularly 
/     vj  if  in   the    hands  of 

/^^  ignorant  and   negli- 

7"  /  gent  persons. 

The  utility  of  the 

/  I  apparatus  consists  in 

the  perforated  plate, 
which  presents  a  large  plane  of  action. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  same 
air  can  be  reintroduced  into  the  apart- 
ment where  its  beneficent  effects  are 
required.     In  fact,  \f   Wife  it^%\v  ^\t 
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introduced  by  the  apparatus  seizes 
upon  the  noxious  gas,  it  will  be  defi- 
nitively expelled;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  have  only  conquered  some  degrees 
of  heat,  it  can  again  be  taken  up  by 
the  ventilator  and  again  conducted  to 
the  perfoi'ated  plate,  there  to  leave  in  the 
water  the  hurtful  particles,  and  again 
recommence  its  course.  Well-  or  spring- 
water  will  supply  the  liquid  at  the 
required  temperature;  the  temperature, 
in  fact,  can  be  lowered  to  about  53^  F. 
(12°  C.) ;  if  a  lower  temperature  is  re- 
quired, this  can  be  obtained  by  placing 
ice  or  frigorific  materials  on  the  per- 
forated plate.  In  all  places  coolness 
exists  under  the  surface,  no  matter  what 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  ;  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  simply  extract  this  cold 
naturally  represented  by  water  obtained 
from  a  certain  depth,  to  produce  fresh 
and  even  cold  air.  Several  thousand 
cub.  yd.  of  air  per  hour  may  be  cooled ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  plate  measuring 
1  sq.  yd.  is  sufficient.     (Jonglet.) 

The  principle  of  Mignon  et  Rouart's 
process  lies  in  the  cooling  of  the  air 
by  contact  with  refrigerating  liquids. 
They  undertook  to  maintain  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Royal  Candle  Factory  at  Amsterdam 
during  the  hot  months  of  the  summer 
and  autumn.  This  building  is  over 
50  yd.  in  length  by  14J  yd.  wide,  and 
13J  ft.  in  height,  and  some  30,000  lb. 
of  oil,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  F. 
(60°  C.),  are  passed  in  daily  to  be  crys- 
tallised into  stearic  acid.  The  problem 
was  to  maintain  during  the  hot  weather 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  54°  F. 
(12°  C).  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  lime  chloride  prepared  with 
ammonia  solution,  which  gave  60,000 
negative  calories  per  hour,  was  made, 
and  a  fan  was  provided  for  driving  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  20^000  cub.  yd.  per 
hour,  the  capacity  of  the  building  being 
upwards  of  3000  cub.  yd.  A  large 
cylinder  was  so  fitted  with  internal 
plates  fixed  to  the  sides,  and  also  with  a 
vertical  axis  carrying  plates  or  paddles 
arranged  so  as  to  pass  between  the 
plates  flexed  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder, 


that  when  the  refrigerating  liquid  was 
poured  in  at  the  top,  and  the  vertical 
axis  revolved,  the  mixture  was  carried 
by   the    centrifugal  force  of  rotation 
against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and 
being  prevented  from    rising    by  the 
plates  fixed  therein,  was  forced  down  to 
the  plate  next  below,  where  a  similar 
effect  was  produce^  upon  it.     The  result 
of  this  arrangement  and  motion  of  the 
apparatus   was    to    produce    a  finely- 
separated  spray  or  slowly-falling  cascade 
of  the  cooling  liquid,  which  constantly 
filled  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.     The 
air  was  drawn  by  the  fan  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  heated  building,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  cooling  apparatus, 
was  driven  in  from  above.     It  was  found 
that  from  the  20,000  cub.  yd.  driven 
through  it  hourly,  the   apparatus  ab- 
stracted nearly  60,000  calories,  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment   was  so   far 
satisfactory  that  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  building  was  kept  down 
to  an  average  of  54°  F.  (12°  C),  the 
readings   scarcely  ever  varying   more 
than  2°  or  3°,     The  inventors  do  not 
furnish  any  details  of  the  cost,  so  as  to 
compare  results  with  any  of  the  refri- 
gerating machines  at  present  in  use ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of 
producing  cool  air  promises  to  be  largely 
useful  in  many  industries.    The    lime 
chloride  solution  becomes  impoverished 
to  a  certain  extent  by  use,  owing  mainly 
to  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of 
watery   vapour  from    the    heated   air 
drawn  from  the  building. 

Fig.  17  illustrates  Boyle's  arrange- 
ment for  cooling  the  air  entering  a 
room  in  hot  weather.  It  consists  of  an  air 
inlet  tube  of  bracket  form,  made  of  iron. 
The  part  which  penetrates  the  hole  in 
the  wall  has  an  outer  casing,  so  that 
a  space  of  about  ^  in.  is  left  between, 
which  is  packed  with  a  non-conducting 
substance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  heat  from  the  wall  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  the  opening  and  acting 
upon  the  blocks  of  ice,  which  are  placed 
in  a  movable  drawer,  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  o^«i\i  ^^iN^xiSsft-^i  vtcj,^ 
or  copper  mi^  xi,^\.Wiv^»  Tcl^  ^'VwxN*  ^\ 
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the  dmwer  is  also  double,  sad  packed 
same  sa  cosing.  The  outer  air  eateriag 
thiongh  the  gratiog  is  deflected  by  a 
metal  shield  on  to  the  suspended  blocks 


'  &t  the  fieeziDg-poiDt  iota  a  solid 
condition  (ice),  than  ia  necesaarj  to 
reduce  its  tcniperaturo  from  the  oi'di- 
nary  point  to  the  freeziug-poiat ;  aud 
this  &ct  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
practicHl  application  of  refrigerntion  to 
imercial  purposes,  where  a  low  tem- 
peratura  will  often  be  as  effective  as  the 
actual  production  of  ice. 

There  are  3  physical  methods  by 
which  temperature  may  be  lowered  and 
iee  formed  :— {I)  By  solution  of  solids; 
(2)  by  evaporation  of  lii|uids;_  (3)  by 
expansion  of  gases.  Ke  frige  rating  ma- 
chines  may  be  broadly  divided  into  3 
classes:  those  which  depend  on  the 
ble  compression  and  eipnuiion  of 
and   those  which   depend   on    the 

These  two  classes  correspond  with  hot- 


ftom  dust. 

Cooling  and  Freezing  Water. 

—Refrigeration,  or  the  artilicial  pro- 
duction of  ice,  consists  simply  in  trans- 
ferring the  heat  of  the  water  {or  other 
bo.iy  to  be  frozen)  to  some  other  body. 
Water  at  60°  F.  (ISJ"  C)  contains  an 
excess  of  heat  beyond  that  of  an  equal 
weight  of  ice  at  32"  F.  (0°  C.)  amount- 
ing to  170-65  heat  nnili  for  each  lU, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  water  from 
the  Erst  temperature  to  the  eecond 
wilt  necessitate  the  abstraction  of  timt 
amount  of  heat  from  it ;  to  reduce 
1  tOD  of  water  wiil  require  the  removal 
of  62,721)  heat  units,  or  2240  lb.  X  28 
(the  difference  between  32°  and  60°  J?.). 
It  would  still  be  water.  To  convert  it 
into  ice,  it  is  further  necessary  to  ab- 
stract the  latent  heat,  whieb  determines 
the  liquid  state  of  water,  amounting 
to  142-65  heat  nnits  for  each  lb.  of 
water ;  or,  for  1  ton,  2240  lb.  x  142  ■  65 
=  319,536  heat  uuita,  bringing  the  total 
to  382,256  heat  units.  It  is  thus  evi^ 
dent  that  abont  5  times  greater  eipen- 
diiarfef power  ianeceamtf  to  tratufonn 
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tively,  amongst  the  instruments  which 
convert  heat  into  meehanical  work. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  diHiculties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  its  own  adaptation  to 
particular  purposes. 

The  3  methods  before  mentioned  will 
now  be  described. 

I.  Bij  Solalion  0/  Soiids.— Heat  is 
absorbed  in  bringing  solids  to  the  liqnid 
condition,  and  the  cold  thus  produced 
may  prove  eulHclent  to  convert  water 
into  ice.  The  salts  commonly  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  termed  "freeiing- 
miiiures."  They  are  chiefly  as  given 
on  the  opposite  page. 

The  be»t  known  of  the  numerous 
IVeeiing-miituresthnthnve  been  hither- 
to described  consists  of  3  parts  ice,  and 
1  of  ordinary  salt.  Dissolving  concur- 
rently these  two  sobstaneea give  atem[»- 
ratureof — &-4''  F.  (21''C.),the  freeiing- 
]>oint  of  the  solution.  The  melting  of 
ouly  a  part  of  the  miiture  is  sufficient 
to  produce  this  temperature  throughout 
the  mass ;  and  with  constant  admission 
of  bent,  and  stirring,  the  low  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  till  the  whole  is 
dissolved.  The  fieezing  apparatus  of 
confectioners  is  well  known:  a  tin  pot 
eontainine  cream,  a  wooden  or  metallic 
vessel  enclosing  the  pot,  and  the  interval 
filled  with  ice  and  salt,  which  is  fre- 
quently atined,  that  Vlw  iw  imi.^  uoi. 
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HixtureB 


(1)  2  parts  snow  or  pounded  ice,l  sodium  chloride 

(2)  5   parts  snow  or  pounded   ice,  2  sodium^ 

chloride,  1  ammonium  chloride       ••      ../ 

(3)  24  parts  snow  or  pounded  ice,  10  sodium  | 

chloride,  5  ammonium  chloride,  5  potas-( 
slum  nitrate       ) 

(4)  12  parts  snow  or  pounded   ice,  5  sodium) 

chloride,  5  ammonium  nitrate [ 

(5)  3  parts  sodium  phosphate,  2   ammonium) 

nitrate,  4  diluted  mixed  acids J 

(6)  8  parts  snow,  10  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

(7)  1  part  snow,  3  crystallised  calcium  chloride 

(8)  5  parts  sodium   phosphate,   3   ammonium'^ 

nitrate,  4  dilute  nitric  acid      / 

(9)  1  part  ammonium  nitrate,  1  water    . . 

(10)  5  parts  ammonium   chloride,  5  potassium  1 

nitrate,  16  water      j 

(11)  1  part  snow,  1  dilute  sulphuric  acid  .. 

(12)  3  parts  snow,  2  dilute  nitric  acid 

(13)  8  parts  snow,  3  dilute   sulphuric  acid,  31 

dilute  nitric  acid       / 

(14)  5  parts  ammonium   chloride,  5  potassium^ 

jiitrate,  8  sodium  sulphate,  16  water       . .  / 

(15)  5  parts  sodium  sulphate,  4  dilute  sulphuric! 

acid     .. / 

(16)  3  parts  sodium  nitrate,  2  dilute  nitric  acid 

(17)  2  parts  snow,  3  calcium  chloride 

(18)  3  parts  snow,  2  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

(19)  1  part  ammonium  nitrate,  1  sodium  car-^ 

bonate,  1  water / 

(20)  8  parts  snow,  5  hydrochloric  acid 

(21)  6  parts    sodium    sulphate,   4    ammonium] 

chloride,   2   potassium   nitrate,   4  dilute  > 
nitric  acid j 

(22)  9  parts  sodium  phosphate,  4  dilute  nitricl 

acid / 

(23)  7  parts  snow,  4  dilute  nitric  acid 

(24)  1  part  snow,  2  crystallised  calcium  chloride 

(25)  3  parts  snow,  4  calcium  chloride        . .      .  • 

(26)  4  parts  snow,  5  calcium  chloride 

(27)  2  parts  snow,  3  crystallised  calcium  chloride 

(28)  3  parts  snow,  4  potash         

(29)  6  parts    sodium    sulphate,   5  ammonium! 

nitrate,  4  dilute  nitric  acid      / 
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sink  to  the  bottom.  In  a  Paris  machine, 
for  home  use,  the  agitation  of  the 
freezing-mixture  is  maintained  by  rota- 
tion of  the  double  cylinder  containing 
it  and  the  cream  vessel  round  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  cylinder's  length. 
Meidinger  has  constructed  a  machine 
based  on  the  observation  that  a  solution 
of  ordinary  salt  under  32°  F.  (0°  C.) 
also  fuses  ice,  and,  so  long  as  its  con- 
centration is  maintained,  produces  the 
same  low  temperature  as  the  mixture 


of  salt  and  ice.  He  provides  a  sieve-like 
vessel,  containing  salt,  to  maintain  the 
concentration  as  the  ice  melts.  The 
lowering  of  temperature  is  uniform 
throughout  the  vessel,  and  no  stirring 
is  required.  The  machine  has  come 
largely  into  use  in  perfumery. 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  experiments, 
Meidinger  has  formed  a  table  showing 
the  respective  merits  of  various  freezing- 
mixtures.  The  following  extract  con- 
tains the  most  serviceable  :^ 


Mi3;tnre. 


1  ordinary  salt,"^ 

3  ice    ,.      ../ 

3  cryst.  Glauber  I 
salt,  2  coned.) 
muriatic  acid) 

2  ammonia  ni-] 
trate,  1  sal- ' 
ammoniac,  3 
water  .. 

3  sal-ammoniac 
2  saltpetre, 
10  water     .. 

• 

3  sal-ammoniac,' 
2      saltpetre,  I 

4  cryst.  Glau- 
ber salt,  9 1 
water  .. 


C. 
210 

37° 


30<> 


26° 


32o 


I? 


0-83 


0  74 


0-70 


0-76 


0*72 


1-18 


1'31 


1-20 


1-15 


1-22 


I/«s  of  heat 
units. 

1  kilo. 
Mixture. 

1  litre 
Mixture, 

• 

'Si 

1 

125 

100 

0-5 

55 

74 

2-7 

42 

51 

3 

40 

46 

2-1 

50 

61 

2-5 

To  use  for  120  c. 


1-5 


1-8 


4-2 


2-5 


Costf. 


0-34  to  0-12 


1-0  to  0-6 


7*6  to  6  8 


2'6  to2'2 


1*8  to  1-6 


Salt  mixtures  give  much  greater 
lowering  of  temperature  than  simple 
salts,  as  they  dissolve  in  much  less' 
water.  Thus,  1  part  sal-ammoniac  is 
dissolved  in  3  parts  water,  and  lowers 
the  temperature  about  19°  0. ;  salt- 
petre dissolves  in  6  parts  water,  and 
Jowers  the  temperature  about  11°  C. 
CCoznpare  the  fourth  and  £iih  on  the 


list.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  salt-ice 
mixture  proves  considerably  more  ener- 
getic and  cheaper  than  jMgr  of  the  others 
so  far  as  use  of  the  matenals  only  once 
is  concerned.  The  second  mixture,  too, 
cannot  be  restored ;  nor  can  the  last, 
easily,  on  account  of  the  crystallised 
Glauber  salt.  Both  a>6^ comparatively 
cheap,  however,  T\xyTO^»^«ft^'m^V\Oi^ 
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•alt  i 

unmoniac^  ia  so  coatl;  at  the  Srat,  that 
it  would  not  do  to  use  it  only  onee. 
This  wa«  the  miiture  employed  ip  an 
sppfliatui  firat  eihibitcd  by  Chules  at 
the  Paris  EibibitioD  in  1867.  The  tin 
vessel  containing  the  substancs  to  be 
frozen  is  enclosed  in  a  lurge  wooden 
TSBBel  contaiaing  the  fceezing-miiture, 
mod  IB  fhnuahed  with  screw  wings^ 
which  stir  the  miiture  as  the  vessel 
is  rotated.  Another  form  is  that  of 
Toaelli's  giadire  Jialifnnt  roalante.  The 
cream  ot  other  such  aatistance  is  enclosed 
haped  vessel  saspended  in 


the    free 


the 


enveloped  in  cloth, 
and  fro  on  the  table.  None  of  these 
machines  has  found  very  eitensive  use. 
Large  masses  have  to  be  operated  with 
to  obtain  even  amatl  results;  and  the 
■am  of  operations  must  generally  prove 
too  troublesome  in  a  private  house. 

As  to  the  question  of  manufacturing 
ice  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  solution 
of  salt,  Meidinger  comes  to  the  conclu- 
aim  that  by  means  of  1  lb.  of  coal  (for 
restitution  of  salt  naed)  not  more  than 
2  lb.  of  ice  can  be  prepared ;  not  to 
•peak  of  the  machine  force  required  for 
transport  of  the  largsqnantity  of  liquid. 
Tliis  b  very  anfaTonrable ;  an  ammonia 
machine  will  give  4  or  5  times  better 
reeulu.  Macfa  improvement  is,  in  the 
circumstances,  hardly  to  be  looked  for. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  Ssd  a  salt 
that,  in  dissolving,  gave  a  much  greater 
lowering  temperature  than  the  miitures 
known,  and  this  catmet  be  eipected, 
since  all  the  known  salts  have  been 
examined  in  reference  to  this  point. 
The  Rttl  cauM.  of  the  small  productions 
of  iacb  Apparatus  lies  in  the  fact  that 
r^Uation  of  the  salt  is  effected  only 
b 'change  of  aggregation  (vaporisation), 
and  this  involves  large  expenditure  of 
heat.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  ac- 
cording to  eiperimenta  by  Rudorff,  on 
cold  produced  by  lolntion  of  20  different 
aalts,  the  two  which  gave  the  greatest 
lowering  of  temperature  were  sulphu- 
jvtt^   aminaiiinia    cjvniije,   and    sul- 


phuretted potassium  cyanide — 105  parts 
of  the  former,  dissolved  in  100  parts 
water,  prodace  a  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture of  31-S°  C. ;  and  130  parts  of  the 
latter,  in  100  parts  of  water,  as  mach 
aaM'5'C. 

In  making  ice  cream  withoot  ma- 
chinery, it  is  always  found  necessary, 
after  the  freezing  begins,  to  beat  the 
cream  with  a  paddle  by  hand.  This 
facilitates   freezing,   and  at   ths  same 

gelation.  In  machinery  for  freezing 
cream  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  desirable 
that  this  beating  be  done  automatically, 
and  the  closer  the  action  of  the  paddle 
imitates  the  movement  imparted  by  (he 
hand,  the  better.  In  the  apparatus 
shonn  in  Fig.  18,  this  is  accomplished 


,  le  mechanism  ;  at  the  same 
there  is  improved  machinery  for  rota, 
ting,  and  scraping  the  interior  of  the 
freezing  can,  the  whaU  bein^  te  catt 
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cream  of  excellent  quality  may  be 
quickly  produced  by  a  small  expendi- 
ture of  power.  The  machine  consists  of 
ice  tub,  can,  scrapers  to  remove  the 
cream  from  the  sides  as  it  freezes,  the 
paddle,  and  the  lid.  The  tin  scrapers, 
attached  at  a,  are  bent  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  can,  so  as  not  to  bear 
hard  on  the  metal  and  thus  scrape  off 
the  tin.  The  paddle  6  is  a  bar  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  having  a  tin  blade*  pro- 
tected by  a  wooden  point.  The  lid  is  of 
iron  or  tin,  with  apertures  at  the  flange, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  over  the  scraper 
supports.  The  cream,  being  suitably 
prepared,  is  placed  in  the  can,  and  the 
tub  is  filled  with  ice  and  salt.  The 
scrapers  are  inserted  in  place,  and  the 
lid  is  attached.  In  the  side  of  the  tub 
is  cut  a  recess,  through  which  a  pinion 
on  the  vertical  shaft  c  enters,  and  en- 
gages a  circular  rack  on  the  oan«  When 
these  parts  are  brought  into  gear,  the 
tub  is  held  in  place  by  the  pin  d. 
The  vertical  shaft  c  is  now  rotated  by 
bevel  gear  connected  with  the  main 
horizontal  shaft,  which  l;l^t  is  turned 
by  the  crank  shown.  The  can  is  thus 
revolved  until  the  cream  becomes  quite 
tbick.  The  paddle,  which  is  secured 
to  the  disc  on  the  left,  is  now  thrown 
into  operation  by  the  lever  e,  on  moving 
which,  gearing  connected  with  said  disc 
is  engaged  with  gearing  on  the  main 
shaft.  The  oscillations  of  the  paddle 
are  continued  until  the  cream  becomes 
stiff  and  hard.  The  can  is  open  during 
the  entire  operation,  and  hence  its  con- 
tents are  always  under  the  eye  of  the 
operator.  The  inventor  (C.  L.  Dexter, 
Philadelphia)  states  that  a  boy  of  14 
years  can  easily  make  30  qt.  of  ice 
cream  at  a  time  without  assistance. 
The  cans  may  hold  12  to  40  qt.,  and 
there  is  no  churning  of  the  cream  into 
butter  by  this  apparatus,  which  may  be 
operated  by  steam,  if  desired. 

2.  By  Evaporation  of  Liquids. — The 
evaporation  and  recondensation  of  a 
liquid  maybe  utilised  in  2  ways  for  the 
production  of  cold.  Typical  of  the  first 
method  is  the  well-known  laboratory 
ammonia  apparatus  of  Carr^  This  con- 
yfio^  of  two  yessels,  which  ma^  be  called 


a  and  &,  capable  of  resisting  considerable 
pressure,  and  joined  by  a  pipe.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  liquid  ammonia.  Vessel  a  con- 
tains a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water, 
and  is  artificially  heated ;  &  is  kept  cool, 
and  the  air  is  effectually  excluded,  if 
there  be  any  leakage,  by  a  water 
jacket,  and  in  it  the  ammonia  condenses 
under  the  pressure  caused  by  the  heat 
of  a.  When  sufficient  ammonia  is  con- 
densed, a  is  transferred  to  a  vessel  of 
cold  water;  the  ammonia  vapour  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  cold  water  with- 
in the  vessel  a.  Under  the  reduced 
pressure  in  6,  the  ammonia  boils,  absorb- 
ing much  heat  and  producing  consider- 
able cold.  The  second  method  is  the 
exact  converse  of  the  condensing  steam- 
engine.  In  the  steam-engine,  water  is 
converted  into  steam  in  a  vessel  at  a 
high  temperature;  it  expands  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine,  losing  a  portion 
of  its  heat,  which  becomes  useful 
mechanical  work ;  it  then  passes  to  a 
second  vessel  maintained  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  pressure,  in  which  it 
is  condensed,  giving  up  the  balance  of 
the  heat  it  absorbed  in  the  boiler. 
Imagine  the  water  replaced  by  ether, 
the  temperature  of  boiler  and  con- 
denser appropriately  lower,  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  engine 
reversed  by  the  application  of  external 
power,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  becomes  a 
pump.  The  ether  evaporates  in  the 
condenser,  absorbing  heat  and  causing 
cold ;  the  ether  steam  passes  to  the 
pump,  where  it  is  compressed,  convert- 
ing mechanical  power  into  heat,  and, 
under  the  pressure  exerted,  it  is  con- 
densed and  forced  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  into  the  vessel  cor- 
responding with  the  steam  boiler,  where 
it  gives  up  its  heat  as  may  be  arranged. 
Upon  the  choice  of  the  liquid  used  will 
depend  the  pressure  and  temperatures 
in  the  two  vessels  or  chambers.  At 
32°  F.  (0°  C),  the  tension  of  water 
vapour  is  4*6  mm.  mercury;  of  ether, 
183*3;  of  sulphurous  anhydride, 
1 165  •  1 ;  of  ammonia,  3162  •  9.  To  pro- 
duce 1  litre  (1|.  pint)  of  water  vapour 
at  32<»  F.  (Sf*   C),  xfto^xivc^^   Q-QQ^,^ 
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nnits  of  heat,  the  unit  being  the  heat 
required  to  raise  1  kilo.  (2*2  lb.)  of 
water  1°  C. ;  to  produce  1  iitre  of  ether 
vapour  at  the  same  temperature  requires 
0-073  units.  At  32°?.  (0°  C),  each 
stroke  of  a  pump  will  abstract  by  ether 
vapour  nearly  30  times  as  much  heat  as 
by  water  vapour.  A  glance  at  these 
figures  shows  an  obvious  advantage  in 
using  liquids  having  low  boiling-points ; 
a  pump  of  small  capacity  will  remove  a 
large  quantity  of  heat,  but  all  such 
substances  are  too  costly  to  be  wasted, 
and  are  offensive  if  any  of  the  vapour 
escapes.  Water  presents  obvious  advan- 
tages, in  the  fact  that  we  need  not  care 
what  becomes  of  the  vapour  when  con- 
densed. But  the  use  of  water  demands 
the  power  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
near  approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  ;  the 
barometric  pressure  must  be  reduced 
from  the  normal  of  about  760  mm,  of 
mercury,  to  less  than  4,  and  for  every 
unit  of  heat  removed,  at  least  350  litres 
of  vapour  must  be  withdrawn  and  con- 
densed. Water  may  be  used  in  either 
of  the  methods  already  mentioned.  It 
may  be  used  in  a  manner  exactly  cor- 
responding with  Carry's  ammonia  ap- 
paratus, the  water  taking  the  place  of 
the  ammonia,  and  some  hygroscopic 
substance,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  the  place  of  the  water,  the 
pressures  of  course  being  always  very 
much  lower.  Or  if  we  can  find  a 
sufEciently  perfect  pump  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  vacuum  of  less  than 
4  mm,  of  mercury,  we  may  realise  the 
precise  reversal  of  the  condensing  steam- 
engine  ;  but  to  produce  any  quantity 
of  ice,  the  pump  must  not  only  be  very 
perfect,  but  have  a  great  capacity.  A 
combination  of  the  two  methods  answers 
best.     (Dr.  Hopkinson.) 

In  selecting  bodies  for  abstracting  and 
absorbing  heat  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing refrigeratiiHi  on  an  extensive 
scale,  several  points  require  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  (1)  The  first  is  the 
amount  of  latent  heat  absorbed  by  1  lb. 
of  the  body  in  changing  its  state,  being 
966*1  heat  units  for  watery  vapours, 
900  for  gaseous  ammonia,  364*3  for 
aicoioJ  vapour,  162 '8  for  tthev  vapour. 


The  amount  of  artificial  cold  produced 
will  be  in  inverse  ratio :  thus  the  forma- 
tion of  1  ton  of  ice  will  necessitate  the 
evaporisation  of  about  395^  lb.  of  water, 
424|  lb.  of  liquid  ammonia,  1049|  lb. 
of  alcohol,  or  2348  lb.  of  ether.  (2) 
The  next  important  consideration  is  the 
degree  of  facility  with  which  the  bodies 
are  vaporised,  and  the  range  of  tem- 
perature within  which  the  evaporisation 
can  be  readily  accomplished,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  boiling-point  of  the  body  and 
the  tension  of  its  vapour.  It  is  sought 
to  obtain  a  body  having  the  former  as 
low  as  is  convenient,  combined  with  the 
latter  also  moderately  low.  Many 
practical  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered through  selecting  bodies 
possessing  the  former  quality,  without 
much  regard  to  the  latter.  Thus,  at  a 
temperature  of  75°  F.  (24°  C),  which 
is  often  exceeded  in  town  waters  in 
warm  countries,  the  tension  of  liquid 
ammonia  will  be  150-160  lb.  a  sq.  in. ; 
methyl  chloride,  about  80  lb. ;  methylic 
ether,  78  lb. ;  sulphur  dioxide  (sul- 
phurous anhydride  or  oxide),  60  lb. 
These  immense  pressures  necessitate 
extreme  care  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus,  thereby  enhancing  the  cost ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  joints 
tight  often  occasions  loss  of  material  and 
reduced  production.  (3)  Equally  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  into  consideration,  is 
the  condensation  of  the  vaporised  body, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  used  over  again. 
This  condensation  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  supply  of  cold  water.  In  some  in- 
dustries, and  in  certain  localities,  the 
scale  of  consumption  of  water  for  this 
purpose  is  such  as  to  altogether  pre- 
clude the  use  of  certain  machines.  (4) 
The  chemical  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  must  be  studied  in 
relation  to  their  action  upon  the  metal 
or  other  material  with  which  they  will 
come  into  contact.  Having  said  so 
much  concerning  the  general  principles 
^'and  conditions  involved  in  the  artificial 
production  of  a  low  temperature,  or  ice 
itself,  some  space  may  now  be  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  principal  machines 
devised  with  this  object. 
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mittent  portable  apparatus,  in  which 
ammonia  is  employed,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19.  A  boiler  k  containing  the 
ammonia  is  connected  by  the  pipe  r  with 
the  refrigerator  t,  into  the  well  of  which 
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are  put  vessels  filled  with  water  to  be 
frozen.  The  boiler  k  is  placed  over  a 
portable  furnace,  and  the  apparatus  is 
purged  of  air,  which  is  driven  by  the 
evolved  gas  out  at  the  stop-cock  m. 
This  being  closed,  and  the  refrigerator 
immersed  in  a  tank  of  cool  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  ammonia  is 
raised  to  230°-240°  F.  (110°-115°  C), 
nt  which  heat  the  ammonia  is  expelled, 
and  condensed  in  a  liquid  form  in  the 
refrigerator  t.  The  boiler  being  now 
removed  from  the  furnace,  and  placed 
in  the  water-bath,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  it  will  fall,  and  the  power 
of  the  water  to  dissolve  ammonia  will 
be  restored.  The  gas  will  be  rapidly 
re-dissolved,  reducing  the  pressure,  as 
the  liquid  ammonia  will  evaporate  with 
corresponding  rapidity,  drawing  for  its 
latent  heat  upon  the  sensible  heat  of 
the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  result  will 
be  the  complete  evaporation  of  the 
liquefied  ammonia,  and  the  restoration 
of  an  aqueous  solution  in  the  boiler,  of 
the  original  strength.  Between  the 
ice-pan  and  the  well,  is  a  body  of 
alcohol,  which  will  not  freeze,  but  will 
act  as  a  conductor.  During  the  refriger- 
ation, the  vessel  t  has  a  nou  conducting 
envelope. 

In  the  large  refrigerator,  an  ammo- 

niacal  solution,  ig  placed  in  a  boiler  and 

heated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  fire 

vndeme&th.    The  ammonia  is  given  off 

rapidly  as  a  gas^  aifd  is  collected  at 


pressure  in  a  coil  6f  pipes  placed  in  a 
tank,  through  which  a  constant  stream 
of  cold  water  runs.     The  ammonia  is 
here  liquefied,  both  by  its  own  pressure 
and  by  the  extraction  of  all  heat  above 
that  of  ordinary  cold  water.     From  this 
liquefied   condition,  the  ammonia  will, 
on  removial  of  the  pressure,  fly  at  once 
into  gas.     The  liquefied  gas  is  then  used 
in  a  species  of  water  engine  or  meter, 
which  serves  to  pump  back  the  re-united 
ammouiacal  solution    into    the    boiler 
again.    The  liquefied  gas,  after  having 
here  done  its  work,   immediately    on 
release  files  into  gas  ;  and  this  re-evapo- 
rated  gas   is   conducted   in   circuitous 
tubes  through    the    freezing  tanks  or 
chamber.     By  reason  of  this  sudden  re- 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  upon  re- 
lease    from     high    pressure,    a    large 
quantity    of   heat    is    taken    up    and 
rendered  latent,  and  this  is  of  course 
abstracted  from  suri'ounding  objects,  or 
from  the  liquid  to  be  frozen.      After 
having  served  its  purpose,  the  ammonia 
is  led  into  a  chamber,    meeting  and 
mixing  with  the  water  from  the  boiler, 
out  of  which  the    ammonia   has   been 
evaporated.    It  is  thus  re-absorbed,  and 
then  pumped,  by  the  water  engine  before 
referred  to,  back  again  into  the  boiler. 
The  ammonia  thus  is  continually  circu- 
lating round ;  first  evaporated  by  heat, 
giving  the    motive   power  to  the  ar- 
rangement ;  next  becoming  liquefied  by 
virtue  of  its  own  pressure  of  8  to  10 
atmospheres,   and    being    cooled  by  a 
stream  of  running  water,  it  then  re- 
evaporates     in     doing    work,    thereby 
causing  a  large  absorption  of  heat,  and 
effecting  the  freezing  operation.     It  is 
lastly  remixed  with  the  unacrated  water 
from  the  boiler,  and  is  pumped  back,  as 
a  solution,  once  again  into  the  boiler. 

Ether  machines. — ^The  ether  refriger- 
ator consists  essentially  of  an  engine  to 
give  the  motive  power  to  the  various 
operations.  To  this  engine  is  attached, 
probably  on  the  same  piston-rod,  a 
vacuum  pump.  This  pump  has  its 
suction  pipe  on  the  one  side  attached 
to  the  refrigerating  vessel,  which  is 
partially  filled  with  ether.  By  reason 
of  the  reducUoA  oi  '^les^wr^  Vu  \XC\^ 
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Vessel  produced  by  the  pump,  a  portion 
t{  the  ether  evaporates,  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly volatile  liquid.  In  evaporat- 
ing, the  ether  renders  latent  a  large 
quantity  of  heat,  thus  extracting  it 
from  the  remainder  of  the  ether,  pro- 
ducing a  very  low  temperature.  This 
reduction  of  temperature  is  made  use  of 
by  circulating  through  the  ether  in 
thin  pipes,  a  fluid  such  as  brine,  or 
calcium  chloride,  which  will  not  freeze 
at  32°  F.  (0°  C).  This  circulating 
medium  is  then  made  use  of  to  freeze 
water  in  blocks  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  circulation  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  suitable  pump.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  main  vacuum  pump,  the  volatilised 
ether  is  delivered  at  slight  pressure  into 
a  pipe,  circulating  through  a  large  tank 
through  which  a  constant  stream  of 
cold  water  is  flowing.  This  causes 
the  recondensation  of  the  ether  into  a 
liquid,  which  then  falls  by  gravitation 
back  again  into  the  main  refrigerating 
vessel.  Thus  a  constant  circulation, 
without  loss  of  the  ether,  is  kept  up ; 
the  heat  abstracted  in  the  refrigerator 
by  evaporation  on  the  suction  side  being 
carried  off  by  the  constant  stream  of 
cold  water  on  the  delivery  side.  This  is 
the  most  usual  form,  perhaps,  of  re- 
frigerating machine,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  that  made  by  Siddeley  and 
Mackay,  of  Liverpool. 

Mixed-liquid  machines. — The  **  binary 
absorption  "  system  of  Tessie  du  Mothay 
and  A.  I.  Rossi  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
developments  of  the  science  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  cold.  Experiments  on 
ethers  indicated  that  those  formed  by 
the  acids,  as  well  as  their  alcoholic 
radicals,  possess  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing sulphurous  anhydride  (sulphur 
oxide),  some  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
300  times  their  volume  of  ^as,  in 
certain  conditions,  ordinary  ether 
standing  first.  Upon  this  fact,  the 
system  is  founded.  The  liquid  em- 
ployed  is  ethylo-sulphurous  dioxide, 
obtained  from  ordinary  ether  by  satu- 
rating with  sulphurous  oxide  gas. 
This  liquid,  at  a  temperature  of  60°- 
65°  F.  (15°-18°  C),  has  no  pressure, 
and   can    be    readily    kept    in    glass 


bottles  at  80O-90°  J'.  (27^-32^  C.)  \ 
its  tension  is  only  2-5  lb.  Thus  a 
machine  charged  with  it,  when  stopped, 
will  show  no  pressure  on  the  gauges, 
and  even  a  vacuum  at  rest,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  low;  while  with  other 
liquids,  even  the  stoppage  of  the  ma- 
chine does  not  prevent  the  pressure 
of  the  vapours  inside  soon  reaching  its 
point  of  equilibrium  with  the  tempera- 
ture out&ide,  and  even  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  sulphur 
dioxide  (sulphurous  oxide)  alone,  as 
used  in  the  Pictet  machine,  has  still 
15  lb.  a  sq.  in.  of  pressure,  exerting  a 
constant  and  increasing  pressure  on  the 
vessels  containing  it,  and,  in  case  of  a 
small  leak  starting,  causing  the  entire 
loss  of  the  charge.  What  is  said  here 
of  sulphurous  oxide  applies  with  still 
more  force  to  liquid  ammonia,  methyl 
chloride,  and  methylic  ether. 

Such  a  binary  liquid  as  that  just 
mentioned,  when  evaporated  under  a 
vacuum,  is  resolved  into  its  two  con- 
stituents, the  mixed  vapours  entering 
the  pump  together ;  then,  under  a 
small  compression,  ether  liquefies  first, 
a  few  lb.  pressure  being  sufficient  for  it, 
even  with  such  waters  as  are  met  with 
in  tropical  climates.  The  ether  thus 
liquefied  absorbs  in  the  condenser  the 
vapours  of  sulphurous  oxide,  reconsti- 
tuting the  "  binary  liquid,"  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  excess  of  mechanical  com- 
pression, which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary  to  effect  this  liquefaction 
of  the  oxide.  Thus,  for  the  work  of 
compression  of  the  pump,  is  substituted 
a  power  of  chemical  aflSnity,  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  less  volatile  absorbent 
for  the  vapours  of  the  more  volatile. 
With  the  advantage  of  the  low  pressure 
of  the  ether,  is  combined  the  advantage 
of  the  intensity  of  cold  produced  by  the 
volatilisation  of  the  sulphurous  oxide, 
avoiding  its  drawbacks.  In  presence  of 
water  and  the  ether,  the  sulphurous 
oxide  is  transformed,  not  into  sulphuric 
acid,  as  before,  but  into  **  sulphorinic  ** 
acid,  the  action  of  which  acid  upon 
metals  is  insignificant,  if  not  absolutely 
nil.    The  sulyhutous  «tddW\TL^^^^T> 
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drawbacks  to  its  use,  and  acting  as 
self-lubricant,  renders  the  greasing  of 
the  working  parts  unnecessary.  In  a 
machine  making  6  tons  of  ice  daily, 
the  pressures  in  the  condenser  in 
normal  and  regular  working  have  been 
14-15  lb.,  descending  to  10-11  lb. 
under  most  favourable  conditions,  and 
reaching  20-23  lb.  under  least  favour- 
able conditions.  The  water  used  for 
condensation  has  been  but  J  to  ^  of  that 
needed  by  a  Pictet  machine  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  smallness  of  pressure 
required  renders  the  machine  much 
simpler,  ordinary  ralves,  &c.,  sufficing. 
The  New  York  Ice  Machine  Co.  are 
working  very  successfully  with  the 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Becently  Rossi  and  Beckwith  have 
discovered  that  still  better  effects  are 
obtainable  by  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  glycerine.  The  non-volatile  gly- 
cerine absorbs  at  low  pressure  many 
volumes  of  ammonia;  and  when  the 
ammonia  is  vaporised  by  the  action 
of  a  pump,  intense  cold  is  produced. 
The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  new 
compound  arises  from  the  utilisation 
of  the  great  cold-producing  power  of 
the  ammonia  in  volatilisation,  and  the 
neutralisation  of  its  enormous  pressure 
by  its  absorption  in  the  glycerine. 
When  the  machine  is  at  rest,  the  pres- 
sure is  from  zero  to  15  lb.,  as  against 
125  lb.  in  the  ordinary  ammonia 
machine ;  and  when  the  machine  is  at 
work,  the  pressure  is  35  to  50  lb.  as 
compared  with  a  pressure  of  225  to  300 
lb.  in  the  ammonia  machine. 

Sulphur-oxide  machines. — Sulphuric 
acid  is  the  medium  employed  in  Carre*s 
domestic  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  20. 
It  consists  of  a  large  vessel  a  for  holding 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  an 
air-pump  p,  with  tube  connections  r, 
adapted  to  the  mouths  of  the  decanters/; 
and  a  mechanism  by  which  the  lever  h 
of  the  air-pump  keeps  the  acid  in  con- 
tinual motion ;  Ms  a  stop-cock.  This 
apparatus  is  useful  fbr  cooling  drinks. 

Pictet's  machine  shown  in  Fig.  21  is 

intended  more  especiallT  for  domestic 

ase,  sboat  2  Ih,  of  ice  hdng  prodaced 

ia  10  minuU§  with  th§  miaimnm  of 


labour  and  at  slight  expense.  The 
freezing  liquid  is  anhydrous  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  rapidly  extracts 
heat  from  surrounding  substances  as  it 

Fig.  20. 


vaporises.  The  apparatus  is  composed, 
as  usual,  of  a  freezer,  a  compressing 
pump,  a  condenser,  and  a  distributor 
working  under  the  ordinary  conditions ; 

Fio.  21. 


but  the  freezer  has  peculiar  arrange- 
ments for  constantly  supplying  the 
loss,  which  however  is  very  slight,  of 
volatile  liquid,  and  so  the  apparatus 
remains  ready  for  work  without  any 
fresh  supply  for  a  long  time,  say,  for 
example,  a  year.  The  freezer  consists 
of  2  superposed  chambers,  of  which  the 
lower  is  the  refrigerator  properly  so 
called,  working  between  2  levels  very 
close  together,  and  of  which  the  upper 
chamber  is  tKe  pTo^uou  ick«.dA  Cot 
reserre.    The  Teh\^«t«.toc  chuusXa  f)l  i 
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cylindrical  receiver  A,  within  which  an 
annular  vessel  B  is  formed,  and  from 
the  centre  thereof  a  column  C  springs, 
it  communicates  with  the  receiver  and 
is  swelled  out  at  the  top,  forming  an 
enlargement  D  furnished  with  stop-cock 
£  having  a  nozzle  G.  The  receiver  has 
on  its  side  a  small  passage  F.  The  ap- 
paratus is  charged  by  introducing  the 
volatile  liquid  by  G  to  fill  the  whole 
interior  capacity  of  the  refrigerator  A 
to  the  top  of  the  column  C,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  the  stop-cock  £ ;  this 
forms  the  charge  of  the  apparatus. 
When  the  distributing  cock  is  adjusted, 
which  puts  the  refrigerator  in  com- 
munication with  the  condenser,  all  the 
excess  of  volatile  liquid  above  the 
orifice  of  the  pipe  F  runs  into  the  con- 
denser to  the  level  indicated  by  the  line 
a  a.  The  liquid  evaporating  from  all 
its  free  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure 
constant  equilibrium  between  the  en- 
closed part  of  the  receiver  and  the 
interior  of  the  column  C  by  means  of 
one  or  more  curved  tubes  of  U  form, 
as  indicated.  The  vessel  B  receives  3 
conical  annular  moulds  filled  with 
water  to  be  frozen ;  they  fit  almost 
exactly  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  B 
—which,  however,  contains,  as  is  usual, 
a  small  quantity  of  uncongealable  liquid, 
such  as  glycerine,  to  ensure  the  inter- 
change of  temperature.  When  the  ice 
is  formed,  the  moulds  are  taken  out  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way  to  remove  the 
ice.  The  abstraction  of  heat  necessary 
to  freeze  the  water  in  the  moulds 
corresponds  to  the  evaporation  of  a 
weight  of  volatile  liquid  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  original  level  a  a 
and  the  level  6  6  to  which  it  descends 
after  the  freezing.  The  refrigerator  is 
completely  enveloped  in  a  wooden  case 
packed  with  cork  du^t  to  ensure  its 
isolation.  Its  total  capacity  for  the 
work  proposed,  should  be  27  pints  of 
volatile  liquid,  and  each  of  the  3  moulds 
will  contain  about  12  oz,  of  water — say, 
together,  about  2J  lb. 

In  Pictet*s  larger  apparatus,  the  me- 
tallic vessels  containing  the  water  to  be 
frozen  are  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  water.    The  Aolphorous 


oxide  is  drawn  into  a  copper  tubular 
rt- .Vigerator,  the  liquid  filling  the  space 
between  the  tubes.  Here  takes  place 
vaporisation,  with  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  intense  cold,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  non-congealable  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  water  surrounding  the 
refrigerator  is  so  far  reduced  that  water 
placed  in  the  metallic  vessels  immersed 
in  the  tank  rapidly  becomes  frozen.  A 
propeller-wheel  sends  a  current  of  the 
glycerine  solution  through  the  tubes, 
and  thus  hastens  the  refrigeration. 
The  vapour  of  the  oxide  is  drawn  out 
of  the  refrigerator  by  the  pump,  and 
forced  into  the  space  between  the  tubes 
of  the  condenser.  Through  thes:  tubes, 
a  stream  of  cold  water  is  constantly 
forced ;  this  determines  the  condensation 
of  the  vapours,  and  the  re-liquefied 
oxide  passes  into  the  admission-pipe, 
and  enters  again  into  circulation.  A 
saturated  solution  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride gives  better  results  than  the  glyce- 
rine mixture.  The  tension  of  the  oxide 
vapour  varies  from  about  14*7  to  13  lb. ; 
on  the  return  stroke,  the  gas  is  com- 
j)ressed  to  J  or  -^  its  original  volume, 
having  its  temperature  raised  to  200° 
F.  (93°  C).  The  cold  water  current 
reduces  this  temperature  to  about 
61°  F.  (16°  C.)  at  the  outlet;  and 
under  a  pressure  of  3-3}  atmos.,  the 
gas  resumes  a  liquid  state.  It  is  claimed 
that  1  lb.  of  acid  produces  nearly  1  lb. 
of  ice ;  and  that  with  a  consumption  of 
22}  tons  of  coal,  250  tons  of  ice  can  be 
made  every  24  hours.  The  cost  is  said 
not  to  exceed  lea  lilo,  (say  id.  a  lb.). 
The  system  b  largely  adopted  in  skating- 
rinks,  breweries,  &c. 

Various  -  liquid  machines.  —  Some 
macliines  can  work  with  any  volatile 
liquid.  One  of  the  earliest  machines  of 
this  kind,  and  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
made  at  home,  was  that  invented  by 
Jacob  Perkins  in  1834,  and  shown  in 
Fig.  22.  The  apparatus  is  carried  on  a 
wooden  base  a,  about  5  ft.  long  and  2}  ft. 
wide.  At  one  end  is*  a  jacketed  copper 
pan  6,  the  interior  of  which  holds  the 
water  to  be  frozen,  while  the  jacket  c 
containB  the  \o\&\.\\^  \\q^\\  vcl^  \\& 
^  vapour.    T\i«  ^wi  )>  \&  «wJtf»ft.\  \a.  ^ 
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■s,  additional  plant  is  neuessarr, 
g  of  a  liLTge  tank,  and  Boitable 
top  of  tiie  jacket  c,  &  pipe  /  ia  led  anay  recepticlea  for  tha  water.  A  novelty  in 
to  ths  goctiOD-TalTS  of  an  aii-pump  g,  \  HoldeD'a  OTTangement  ia  that  the  nater- 


Gied  in  the  middle  of  the  wooden  base 
a.  From  the  delivery  -  Tolre  of  thi 
pnmp,  a  pipe  k  proceed!  to  the  top  of  i 
vorai  i  contained  in  a  worm-tub  k,  a 
the  further  end  of  the  hase  a.  th 
worm  ■  tub  i>  supplied  with  wate 
through  an  iclet  I  at  the  l>oltom,  while 
the  escape  a  at  m.  A  pipe  n  in  eoi 
tiunation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  won 
la  connected  with  the  under  aide  of 
valTe-boT  0,  in  which  is  a  valve  loaded 
to  about  15  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  bo  that  the 
Topour  in  the  worm  is  subjected  to  thi) 

Sreuure,  as  well  aa  to  the  cooling  in- 
uence  of  the  water,  and  by  then* 
means  ia  broagbt  back  to  a  liquid  con- 
dition. From  the  upper  side  of  the 
vatve~boi  a  pipe  p  proceeds  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jncketed  pfln,  to  conve'  " 
liquor  to  it,  thna  completing  the  cii 
The  boi  d  has  a  double  lid  lined  with 
charcoal,  and  a  pane  of  glass  at  r. 

Another  machine  adapted  to  the  use 
of  almort  any  volatile  liquiLi,  whether 
ammonia,  carbon  biiulphide,  ether,  &c., 
is  Holden's,  of  Philadelphia.  It  wns 
first  designed  solely  for  reducing  the 
temperature  of  liquids,  such  as 
when  the  liquid  to  be  cooled  is  allowed 
to  trickle  down  over  the  refVlgersting 
coil  It  has  bean  widely  adopted  in 
■Anjericaa  brewaim.     tpi  liie  produc- 


holdine  v  <se1  are  introduced  at  one 
nd  of  the  tank  and  remo  ed  at  the 
th  pass  ng  th  gh  p  g  essively 
increasing  degrees  of  cold. 

Water  machines— It  haa  bug  been 
known  that  eitreme  cold  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water 
in  a  comparatively  perfect  vacuum,  the 
■   -'  "ed   for  


:ted  froi 


the  c 


JuK  water, 


ciently 


utty  becomes  reduced  in 
id  if  the  process  be  suffi' 
^,  actually  converted 
iQio  ice.  Jiiacninesto  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple have  been  constructed  by  Leslie, 
Carre,  and  others,  hut  in  all  these  cases 
the  air-pump  served  only  for  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  the  refrigerating 
compartmeul,  and  not  for  the  removal 
and  condensation  of  the  vapour,  which 
hai  to  he  entirely  absorbed  byaulphuric 
acid,  requiring  renewal  after  each  opera- 
tion. Owing  to  this  defect,  continuity 
of  action  could  not  be  obtained,  while 
the  removal  and  replacement  of  the 
acid  was  not  only  an  expensive  operatjon, 
but  was  open  to  obvious  objections 
from  the  danger  and  diilicnlty  of  dealing 
with  such  a  highly  corrosive  material 
as  oil  of  vitriol.  For  these  reasons  the 
introduction  of  vacuum  machines  haa 
never  been  gatwtat,  aoi  'ul  ^\&t.  il  W\ 
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they  were  little  known  or  used,  except 
for  producing  very  small  quantities  of 
ice  for  household  purposes  and  for  la- 
boratory experiments,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  air-pump  was  worked  by  hand. 
(Engineer.) 

Windhausen,  and  others,  who  have 
taken  up  the  practical  improvement  of 
his  inventions,  have  brought  to  a  com- 
mercial success  the  manufacture  of  ice 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  at  a  very 
low  pressure.  Their  machinery  is  now 
working  in  Berlin  and  at  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Co.'s  premises  in  St.  Petersburg 
Place,  Bayswater.  The  evaporation  of 
part  of  the  water  and  freezing  .of  the 
remainder  is  effected  in  6  vessels  of 
truncated  conical  form,  into  which  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  at  a  regulated 
speed  from  6  tanks  above  the  cones. 

The  nozzles  by  which  the  water  flows 
into  the  cones  are  jacketed  with  the 
fresh  water  flowing  into  the  tanks,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being 
choked  by  the  ice  which  would  other- 
wise form  there.  The  cones  are  closed 
by  hinged  lids,  which  are  made  perfectly 
air-tight  by  means  of  2  indiarubber 
rings,  with  an  annular  space  between 
them  filled  with  water.  To  secure  the 
easy  disengagement  of  the  mass  of  ice 
when  completed,  the  cones  are  jacketed 
with  a  space  into  which  steam  can  be 
admitted.  The  vacuum  is  produced  and 
maintained  by  a  compound  air-pump. 
This  pump  can  produce  a  vacuum  of 
i  mm,  of  mercury — ^that  is,  ysW  P^^^ 
of  an  atmosphere.  The  large  cylinder 
is  double-acting,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
32  in.  and  stroke  of  20  in.,  hence  a  ca- 
pacity each  revolution  of  875  pints.  The 
exit  valves  are  self-acting  ;  the  entrance 
valves  are  actuated  mechanically.  The 
email  cylinder  is  single-acting,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  8  *  8  in.  and  stroke  of  8  *4  in. ; 
hence  a  capacity  of  14  pints.  The  nor- 
mal speed  of  the  pump  is  54  revolutions 
per  minute.  In  beginning  to  exhaust 
with  this  compound  pump,  very  great 
force  would  be  required,  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  large  cylinder  in  com- 
parison with  the  small.  This  inconve- 
nience is  avoided  by  opening  a  release 
valve  giving  communication  between  the 


two  ends  of  the  large  cylinder.  When  a 
tolerable  exhaustion  is  attained,  this 
valve  is  closed,  and  the  pump  is  worked 
compound,  the  large  cylinder  effecting 
compression  of  the  residual  air  or  vapour 
to  a  certain  point,  and  the  small  cylin- 
der completing  the  compression  to  the 
tension  of  the  external  air.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  water  evaporated  passes 
through  the  pump ;  the  major  portion 
is  absorbed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of 
boiler-plate.  In  this,  revolves  an  agita- 
tor about  a  horizontal  axis.  This  vessel 
is  23  ft.  long,  and  34  in.  diameter,  and 
should  be  about  f  full,  then  holding 
5250  pints  of  acid.  This  vessel  is  sur- 
rounded by  water,  to  prevent  the  tem- 
perature of  the  acid  from  rising  too 
much,  but  for  this  purpose  no  very 
large  supply  of  cold  water  is  needed. 

After  3  turns  have  been  worked,  the 
acid  is  so  far  diluted  that  it  is  well  to 
change  it  for  that' which  has  been  con- 
centrated. The  air  having  been  ad- 
mitted, the  dilute  acid  is  allowed  to  run 
out  into  a  tank.  On  again  exhausting 
the  cylindrical  vessel,  fresh  acid  is 
drawn  up  from  a  chamber.  The  con- 
centration of  the  acid  is  effected  in  a 
lead-lined  vessel,  in  which  is  a  coil  of 
lead-piping  heated  by  the  admission  of 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  pressure  in 
this  vessel  is  kept  low  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  air-pump.  No  acid  pump  is 
needed,  as  all  the  moving  of  acid  is 
effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  A 
complete  cycle  of  work  would  be  ap- 
proximately as  follows: — Start  at  12 
o'clock,  with  acid  in  the  reservoir, 
having  a  density  of  60°  B.,  that  is  an 
actual  density  1*70,  equivalent  to  79 
per  cent.  H2SO4  to  21  per  cent,  water ; 
about  40  minutes'  pumping  is  required 
to  produce  the  vacuum  before  beginning 
to  run  in  the  water  ;  the  water  is  then 
admitted  in  a  regulated  stream  to  the 
cylinders,  the  pump  is  kept  at  work, 
and  the  vacuum  is  maintained  at  about 
3  mm,  of  mercury;  about  3780  pints 
having  entered  the  6  cylinders,  the  flow 
is  stopped ;  792  lb.  has  evaporated,  and 
3960  lb.  is  formed  into  ice,  and  passed 
through  the  pump  or  to  the  acid.  The 
yalves  between  «x«  'clq^  ^V^%'%4«     T^a 
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lids  of  the  cones  are  opened,  and  steam 
is  introduced  into  the  jacket.  The 
6  blocks,  of  6  cwt.  each,  presently  fall 
down.  The  lids  are  again  closed,  the 
exhaust  valves  are  opened,  and  the  air 
is  pumped  out.  The  process  is  repeated 
with  a  somewhat  slower  flow  of  water, 
as  the  absorption  by  the  acid  is  less 
rapid.  A  third  time  is  the  air  pumped 
out,  and  36  cwt.  of  ice  presently  pro- 
duced. But  now  the  acid  is  becoming 
too  dilute,  its  density  is  reduced  to 
about  51  *  5^  B.,  that  is  actually  a  den- 
sity of  1*55,  indicating  66  per  cent. 
H2SO4  and  34  per  cent,  water.  It  must 
be  changed  for  that  which  has  been 
undergoing  concentration  during  the 
cycle  of  3  turns.  The  cycle  just  de- 
scribed produces  108  cwt.  of  ice,  and 
occupies  from  start  to  the  next  start, 
and  allowing  time  to  change  acid,  be- 
tween 8  and  9  hours.  Therefore  the 
machine  will  produce  between  15  and 
16  tons  of  ice  in  24  hours.  The  con- 
sumption of  coals  is  very  small,  all  told 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
ice  produced ;  the  acid  serves  over  and 
over  again,  indefinitely ;  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  machine  so  far  appears 
lo  be,  practically,  nil.  The  success  of 
the  machine,  as  regards  durability,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  never  so  concentrated  as  to  attack 
lead,  and  is  never  so  dilute  as  to  attack 
brass  or  iron.  The  condensed  water, 
both  from  the  vacuum  pump  and  from 
the  concentrator  pump,  did  not  reveal 
the  slightest  trace  of  acid.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  machine,  the  concentrator 
consisted  of  a  rectangular  cast-iron 
vessel,  without  any  lead  lining;  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  the  cast  iron 
withstood  the  corrosive  action  of  the  hot 
sulphuric  acid  when  ordinary  air  was 
absent.  One  would  expect  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
journal  of  the  agitator  of  the  absorber 
tight,  exposed  as  it  is  on  the  interior  to 
acid.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the 
external  portion  of  the  shaft  under 
water.  Chi  a  large  scale,  in  continuous 
work,  ice  can  be  made  at  a  less  cost  than 
45.  a  ton,  alldwing  10  per  cent,  on  the 
pltaii  for  depreciatioDy  5  per  cent*  for 


interest,  and  appropriately  for  other  dead 
charges  and  contingencies.  Though  a 
perfect  pump  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
the  machine,  the  work  is  nearly  all 
done  by  the  absorption  of  the  acid.  The 
indicator  diagrams  of  the  engine  em- 
ployed for  driving  the  pumps  gave  the 
following  results  at  the  various  stages : 
— With  no  load,  2*15;  during  the  ear- 
lier stage  of  the  exhaustion,  with  the 
release  valve  open,  10*1 ;  after  closing 
the  release  valve,  during  the  process  of 
freezing,  5  *  0  in  maintaining  the  vacuum. 
As  the  power  varies  at  different  stages 
from  2  to  10  horse,  it  is  clear  that  by 
judicious  arrangement,  2  complete  appa- 
ratus could  be  driven  by  an  engine 
capable  of  indicating  12-horse  power. 
A  larger  quantity  of  steam  is  required 
for  heating  the  absorber  from  its  coil— 
about  187  pints  of  water  are  condensed 
per  hour.  From  this  figure,  and  from 
the  indicated  horse-power,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  consumption  of  coal  may  be 
made  very  materially  less  than  8  per 
cent.    (Dr.  Hopkinson.) 

3.  By  Expansion  of  Gases, — The  at- 
mosphere may  be  used  as  the  medium  by 
which  freezing  is  effected.  This  depends 
on  the  following  natural  laws : — When 
air  is  compressed,  considerable  increase 
of  temperature  is  made  sensible,  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  work  done  in  com- 
pressing. If,  now,  this  heat  be  extracted 
when  sensible,  upon  reduction  of  pres- 
sure and  increase  to  normal  volume,  the 
air  will  be  minus  the  amount  of  heat 
which  has  been  abstracted  from  it  by  the 
water.  In  this  way,  by  compression, 
cooling,  and  after  re-expansion,  intense 
cold  is  produced,  quite  accidentally,  by 
the  use  of  compressed  air  operating 
mining  engines,  the  cold  of  the  exhaust 
air  being  intense.  This  production  of 
cold  in  the  one  machine  is  effected  by 
a  pump,  alternately  compressing  and 
again  allowing  to  expand  a  given  quan- 
tity of  air.  When  the  air  is  compressed, 
and  its  heat  is  sensibly  raised,  its  posi- 
tion in  the  machine  is  deteimined  by  a 
second  non-conducting  piston,  which 
causes  the  air  when  hot  and  under  com- 
pression to  be  always  on  the  one  side, 
and  when   Gold  anid  expanded  to  be 
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always  on  the  other.  Upon  that  side  at 
which  the  heated  air  is  always  collected 
is  a  hollow  cover,  through  which  a  con- 
stant stream  of  cold  water  is  running  in 
order  to  abstract  the  heat  as  it  is  ren- 
dered sensible.  On  the  other  side  to 
which  the  expanded  and  cold  air  is 
driven  is  another  hollow  chamber  with 
large  surface,  through  which  is  driven 
the  brine  or  other  solution  whose  tem- 
perature it  is  required  to  reduce  below 
freezing>point.  The  compressed  air — 
always  the  same  quantity,  but  rising  in 
density  as  the  cold  increases — thus  acts 
as  a  carrier  of  the  heat  from  the  liquid 
to  be  frozen  to  the  constant  stream  of 
cold    water    which    carries   it    away. 

By  Gifiard's  system  on  this  principle, 
a  machine  using  18-horse  power  and 
burning  792  lb.  coal  in  10  hours,  pro- 
duces 1  ton  of  ice  in  this  time.  The  ice 
thus  costs  ■^.  per  2}  lb.  with  coal  at 
235.  a  ton.  This  price  may  be  reduced 
to  i,  since  there  are  steam  engines  that 
do  not  burn  more  than  2  J  lb.  of  coal  per 
horse  per  hour.  The  same  size  machine 
furnishes  2145  cub.  ft.  per  hour  of  cold 
air  at  32°  F.  (0°  C).  {Chronique  In- 
dustrklk,) 

Bell  and  Coleman's  apparatus  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  formation  of  particles 
of  ice  during  the  re-expansion.  This  is 
avoided  by  a  more  effectual  cooling  of 
the  compressed  air,  and  by  subsequently 
treating  the  air  so  as  to  separate  mois- 
ture from  it,  by  subjecting  it,  before 
re  -  expansion,  to  an  atmosphere  cool 
enough  to  ensure  the  deposition  of  any 
remaining  moisture  that  would  be  liable 
to  freeze.  (See  Spons*  Encyclopcedia, 
pp.  1019-20.) 

4.  By  MecTuxnical  Means. — It  often  hap- 
pens in  towns  and  where  manufactories 
are  crowded  together,  that  the  supply 
of  water  for  condensing  purposes  is 
very  small,  and  consequently  that  it 
attains  an  inconveniently  high  tem- 
perature under  unfavourable]  conditions 
of  weather,  resulting  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  vacuum  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  To  remedy 
or  to  diminish  thii  di£5cultjf  Boase- 


&  Miller  have  brought  out  a  water 
cooler,  which  consists  of  a  ^revolving 
basket  of  wire  gauze  surrounding  an 
inner  stationary  vessel  pierced  with  nu- 
merous small  holes,  through  which  the 
heated  water  discharged  by  the  air- 
pump  finds  its  way  into  the  basket,  to 
be  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  fine  spray 
to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  at  each  side.  The 
drops  are  received  in  a  tank,  and  in 
their  rapid  passage  through  the  air  are 
sufficiently  cooled  to  be  again  injected 
into  the  condenser.  A  cooler  having  a 
basket  3  ft.  in  diameter,  making  300 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  discharging 
into  a  tank  40  ft.  square,  requires  3  to 
4  indicated  horse-power  to  drive  it,  and 
will  cool  300  gal.  per  minute.  The 
following  decrease  of  temperature  has 
been  observed  in  actual  practice : — 
Water  entering  at  95°  F.  fell  20°  in  tem- 
perature; water  entering  at  100°-110° 
fell  25°;  and  water  entering  110°-120<* 
fell  30°.  The  machine  with  which 
these  trials  were  made  was  so  placed 
that  the  top  of  the  basket  was  4  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
tank.  With  a  greater  elevation,  better 
results  can  be  obtained.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  cooler  are  that  by 
its  means  the  temperature  of  the  injec- 
tion water  can  be  reduced,  the  cost  and 
size  of  cooling  ponds  can  be  diminished, 
and  condensing  engines  can  be  employed 
where  hitherto  they  have  not  been  pos- 
sible. The  apparatus  has  been  for 
2  years  in  operation  at  several  large 
factories,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  its  use  will  extend,  as  it 
supplies  a  real  want  in  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  manner.  Duncan  Bros., 
of  Dundee  and  32  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  are  the  manufacturers. 

Cooling  Syrups,  Solutions, 
&C. — The  moderate  cooling  of  fluids 
by  the  effect  of  a  current  of  cold  water 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  condensers 
attached  to  stills,  and  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  be  found  discussed  under 
Distillation.  Much  the  same  principle 
is  employed  in  refrigerators  for  cooling 
brewers'  worts,  the  object  being  to  at* 
tain  the  maximum  exposure  of  the  wort 
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An  equally  important  but  far  less 
developed  application  of  cold  to  solu- 
tions is  with  a  view  to  separating  their 
valuable  portion  from  the  accompanying 
water.    On  this  subject,  Prof.  Mills  re- 
marks that  **  theoretically  it  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing  whether  you  get  a 
substance  separated  out  by  means  of 
heat  or  cold.    Cooling  is  effected  by  a 
heat  engine,  but  universally  the  nature 
of  the  substance  mmt  have  a  very  ma- 
terial influence,  and  that  alone  may  de- 
dde  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  apply 
heat  0^  cold  in  any  particular  case. 
Ellis  has  proved  the  economy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  in  the  case  of  soda 
sulphate,  owing  to  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty it  has  of  crystallising  out  in  great 
abundance  at  low  temperature.    In  this 
case,  the  mere  application  of  heat  raises 
no  objection,  because  the  sulphate  is  an 
object  which  you  can  treat  as  severely  as 
you  please  by  means  of  heat.    This  pro- 
cess, however,    is  very  suggestive  in 
other  ways,  for  example,  in    dealing 
with  organic  bodies,  which  seem  to  be 
specially   proper   substances    for   this 
treatment.    Again,  in  the  preparation 
of  solid  paraffin  wax  from  the  blue  oil, 
cold  is  constantly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  fact  ever  since  the  greater  im- 
provements in  the  paraffin  oil  manufac- 
ture have  been  V  made,  this  has  been 
systematically  applied  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  paraffin.    It  is  surprising  that 
we  have  not  heard  more  of  cold  in  this 
way.  Why  should  we  not  purify  such  a 
substance  as  cArbolic  acid  by  dissolving 
It  into  some  suitable  naphtha,  and  by 
means  of  cold  separate  it  again  ? '  By 
this  way  we  might  find  some  means 
of  preparing  pure  carbolic  acid  with 
greater    rapidity.      Again,     polybasic 
acids  might  yield  similar  results.    Why 
not  try  the  effect  of  cooling  solutions  of 
benzoates  and  tartrates  ?  " 

More  than  30  years  ago,  Eneller  pro- 
posed to  concentrate  syrups  by  forcing 
cold  air  through  them,  and  his  plan  was 
much  improved  by  Chevallier.  Suear 
made  in  Chevallier's  apparatus  rivalled 
that  of  the  vacuum-pan  in  every  pespect. 
A  vessel  holding  200  gal.  of  syrup 
(comprised  of  3  parts  sugar  to  1  of 


water)  is  estimat€td  by  Wray  to  turn 
out  12  tons  of  sugar  daily.  The  cost  of 
the  apparatus  is  small ;  the  power  re- 
quired is  trifling;  the  ordinaiy  air  of 
the  estate  could  be  used  in  dry  weather, 
and  would  entail  an  insignificant  expense 
for  drying  in  damp  weather ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  sugar  is  unsurpassed.  In 
1865,  Alvaro  Keynoso  proposed  to 
rapidly  cool  the  syrup  in  suitable  ma- 
chines, and  thus  form  a  confused  mass 
of  particles  of  frozen  water  (ice)  and 
dense  syrup.  The  mixture  is  afterwards 
separated  in  centrifugals,  and  the  syrup, 
deprived  of  ice,  is  evaporated  tVi  vacuo 
ready  for  crystallisation.  It  seems 
most  singular  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
many  drawbacks  and  great  cost  incurred 
by  concentration  by  heat,  so  little  effort 
is  made  by  sugar-growers  to  adapt  the 
cooling  system  to  their  needs. 

Ellis  (//.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind,)  has  pub- 
lished tiie  results  of  his  experience 
in  the  application  of  cooling  to  the 
recovery  of  soda  sulphate  from  waste 
liquors.  He  found  that  100  parts 
of  water  at  94°  F.  can  hold  in 
solution  412  parts  of  soda  sulphate 
crystals  (Na,SO^+10H,0);  at  86°  F., 
184  parts;  at  79°  F.,  110  parts;  at 
77°  F.,  98  parts;  at  68°  F.,  58  parts; 
at  50°  F.,  23  parts;  and  at  freezing- 
point  only  12  parts ;  so  that  a  very 
slight  lowering  of  temperature  in  the 
case  of  a  strong  solution  gives  a  very 
considerable  yield  of  crystals;  a  solu> 
tion  saturated  at  94°  1*.  should  yield 
almost  97  per  cent,  of  the  crystals  if 
cooled  to  32°  F,  The  waste  liquor  ex- 
perimented on  was  about  equivalent  to  a 
solution  saturated  at  65°  F.,  and  on 
cooling  it  down  to  40°  F.,  about  2*5 
lb.  of  the  salt  were  always  obtained 
from  1  gal.  of  liquor;  this  salt  was 
tolerably  pure,  and  by  washing  it  with 
a  spray  of  saturated  solution  of  soda 
sulphate,  a  salt  almost  free  from  foreign 
bodies  was  obtained.  Some  samples 
which  were  analysed  contained  about 
0*2  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  0*04 
per  ceot.  of  iron.  The  next  point  to  be 
considered  is  how  much  heat  requires  to 
be  abstracted  from  1  gal.  of  the  liquor 
at  65°  F*  in  oxd«  tot5\M^  S\a\.«i!K^«t^ 
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ture  to  4QP  F.  and  to  obtain  the  crystals 
from  it.  We  will  take  as  our  thermal 
unit  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  1  lb.  of  water  through!®  F. ; 
1  gal.  of  the  liquor  weighs  about  12*5  lb., 
and  has  a  specific  heat  of  about  0*85, 
80  that  12*5x0*85x25  =  265*6  ther- 
mal units  must  be  extracted  in  addition 
to  that  which  is  given  out  by  2  *  5  lb.  of 
salt  while  crystallising:  this  may  be 
taken  at  250  thermal  units,  giving  a 
total  of  515*6,  to  obtain  2*5  lb.  of  the. 
salt.  About  10  times  this  quantity  of 
heat  would  require  to  be  supplied  to 
the  liquor  in  order  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  the  salt  by  evaporating  it  to 
dryness.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  the  cost  of  abstracting  heat  from  a  solu« 
tion  by  artificial  means,  £llis  consulted 
<!)oleman  of  the  Bell-Coleman  Refrigera- 
ting Company,  and  he  stated  that  one 
of  his  refrigerators  which  consumed 
3  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours  could  in  that 
time  produce  cold  capable  of  abstracting 
4,000,000  of  the  above  thermal  units, 
which  is  just  about  -^  of  the  correspond- 
ing heat  which  the  same  weight  of 
coal  can  supply  in  practice  when  applied 
to  evaporation.  However,  in  the  case 
under  consideration  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  make  use  of  artificial 
cold  for  the  whole  of  the  reduction  of 
temperature  from  65°  F.  to  40°  F.,  as 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  at  least  half  this  cooling  could  be 
brought  about  by  natural  means,  and  as 
the  yield  of  crystals  is  proportionately 
much  greater  between  65°  F.  and  50°  F. 
than  between  50°  F.  and  40°  F.  it  might  be 
found  more  advantageous  not  to  attempt 
cooling  below  50°  F.  at  all.  The  liquor 
contains  about  53  parts  of  salt  to  100 
parts  of  water,  and  by  cooling  to  50°  F. 
30  of  those  parts  should  be  recovered, 
whereas  further  cooling  to  40°  F.  would 
only  yield  6-7  parts  more  of  crystals, 
Ellis  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the  salt, 
economically,  could  be  solved  by  the 
use  of  artificial  cold,  produced  by  a 
mechanical  refrigerator  of  such  form  as 
the  Bell<^leman  Co.  make,  but  on 
going  into  details  of  cost  and  working 
expenses,  he  feels  almost  convinced  that 


a  similar  result  could  be  brought  about 
in  another  way  much  more  economic- 
ally, and  he  proposed  the  following 
method  for  the  treatment  of  this  liquor 
on  the  large  scale.  Let  us  first  take  a 
case  when  the  atmospheric  temperature 
is  about  50°  F.  or  lower.  The  liquor  could 
be  run  away  from  the  precipitating 
tanks  in  the  copper  works  into  a  reser- 
voir of  suitable  dimensions,  where  it 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  some 
little  time  to  permit  of  the  solid  im- 
purities settling  out,  and  also  to  allow 
the  liquor  to  cool  down  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  could  then  be  made  to  flow 
slowly  and  continuously  along  a  shallow 
shoot,  on  the  outside  of  which  a  current 
of  cooling  water  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  flow  of  liquor.  In  this 
way  all  the  cooling  effect  of  the  water 
would  be  utilised,  and  the  liquor  would 
flow  away  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
reservoir  at  a  temperature  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  cooling  water,  leaving 
behind  it  in  the  shoot  all  the  soda  sul- 
phate crystals,  which  it  was  unable 
to  hold  in  solution  at  that  temperature. 
These  could  be  fished  out  from  time  to 
time  without  stopping  the  flow  of  fresh 
quantities  of  liquor,  and  at  once  taken 
to  a  hydro-extractor,  where  they  could 
be  washed  with  a  spray  of  saturated 
solution  of  soda  sulphate,  and  dried.  In 
this  way  they  would  be  rendered  almost 
entirely  free  from  foreign  bodies,  and 
could  then  be  furnaced  and  converted 
into  salt  cake.  This  direct  treatment 
could  of  course  only  be  used  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  «nd  water  was 
not  much  above  50°  F.,  if  a  fair  percent«> 
age  of  the  crystals  in  the  liquor  were 
to  be  recovered,  but  as  this  temperature 
is  considerably  below  the  average  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  liquor  would 
require  at  other  times  to  undergo  treat- 
ment before  entering  the  reservoir,  so 
that  after  such  treatment  it  would  be 
of  a  strength  to  yield  per  gallon  at  the 
particular  temperature  as  much  soda 
sulphate  crystals  as  a  gallon  of  the 
original  liquor  would  yield  at  50°  F. 
This  could  of  course  be  btou^Ki  a.\^<^\sl 
by  a  paitial  «^«i.VQ^«\>\fii&.  ^aX*  ^j^  ^^v\r 
I  pose,  fut  iD&tttacie^VNiiX  \2ti^  X^ck^x^Vo^x^ 
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was  at  59^  F.,  and  that  the  liquor  was 
of  such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  at  50°  F.  2  lb.  of  crystals  from 
the  gallon.    From  the  table  of  solubili- 
ties at  different  temperatures,  it  is  easily 
calculated  that  by  evaporating  away 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  water  from 
the  liquor,  or  about  1*4  lb.  per  gal.,  a 
liquor  would  be  obtained  which  would 
give  per  gallon  the  same  yield  at  59°  F. 
as  1  gal.  of  the  original  liquor  would 
give  at  50°  F.,  or  if  the  temperature 
were  as  high  as  68°  F.  an  evaporation  of 
40  per  cent,  or  about  2*8  lb.  per  gal., 
would  again  give  a  liquor  which  would 
•yield  the  same  result.    Thus  by  varying 
the  amount  of  evaporation  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  yield 
of  salt  required,  any  required   result 
could  be  arrived  at,  the  limit  of  course 
being  where  the  evaporation  was  car- 
ried  to  the  extent  of  driving  off  all 
the  water  and  leaving  the  dry  salts. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment which  was  formerly  resorted  to, 
and  which,  from  the  above,  appears  to 
be  an  expensive  and,  except  in    most 
exceptional     circumstances,    a    useless 
method  of  procedure,  for,  by  the  method 
of  cooling  after    partial    evaporation, 
when  the  temperature  is  at  59°  F.  only 
1*4  lb.  of  water  require  to  be  evapor- 
ated away  in  order  to  get  1  *  76  lb.  of  salt 
(that  is  2  lb.  less  12  per  cent,  for  reduc- 
tion in  bulk  of  the  liquor  during  the 
partial  evaporation)  in  a  fairly  pure 
form,  whereas  by  total  evaporation,  that 
is  driving  off  about  7  lb.  of  water,  only 
3*75  lb.  of  a  very  impure  salt  is  the 
result,  or  a  little  over  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  for  5  times  the  evaporation. 
Having  evaporated  the  liquor  in  part, 
it  could  be  run  into  the  reservoir  and  be 
put  through  the    same  treatment  as 
before  stated.     If  the  liquor  were  run 
from  the  reservoir  at  a  temperature 
30°  F.  above  that  of  the  cooling  water, 
theoretically  there  would  be  required 
less  than  twice  as  much  cooling  water 
as  liquor  to  be  treated,  for  from  1  gal. 
of  liquor  weighing  12  •  5  lb.,  0  *  85  X  12*5 
X  30=318*  75    thermal    units    would 
iare  to  be  abstracted  in  addition  to  200 
thermal  units  for  the  2  lb.  of  salt  while 


crystallising  out,  and  2  gal.  of  water 
should  be  capable  of  abstracting  600 
thermal  units,  though,  of  course,  in 
practice,  rather  more  than  the  theoreti- 
cal quantity  of  cooling  water  would  be 
required.  If  it  is  required  that  only  a 
given  quantity  of  salt  is  to  be  allowed  to 
run  away  in  the  final  waste  liquor  for 
each  gallon  of  the  original  liquor,  and 
we  suppose  that  that  quantity  is  fixed 
at  that  which  would  remain  in  solution 
after  cooling  the  original  liquor  to  50° 
F. ;  when  the  temperature  is  at  59°  F., 
in  place  of  having  to  evaporate  away  1*4 
lb.  per  gal,  we  should  have  to  drive  off 
2*5  lb.  of  water.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion, however,  that  the  liquor  is  a  waste 
product  of  practically  no  value,  this 
latter  would  not  be  such  an  economical 
way  of  working  as  the  former,  where  a 
gallon  of  the  partially  evaporated  liquor 
gave  the  same  yield  of  salt  as  a  gallon  of 
the  original  liquor. 

The  plant  required  for  working  up 
this  waste  product  in  this  way  would 
be  somewhat  as  follows : — Piping  .  to 
run  the  waste  liquor  to  an  evaporating 
pan  from  the  precipitating  tanks  in 
the  copper  works,  an  evaporating  pan 
(one  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
evaporation  of  brine  would  be  suitable), 
a  reservoir,  a  cooling  shoot,  a  small  tank 
for  making  saturated  solution  of  soda 
sulphate,  a  hydro-extractor  for  drying 
and  washing  the  crystals  in,  with  small 
gas  engine  to  work  the  same,  a  furnace 
for  driving  off  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion and  converting  the  crystals  into 
salt  cake,  and  piping  to  run  away  the 
waste  liquor  when  it  left  the  cooling 
shoot,  and  to  conduct  the  cooling  water 
away  to  be  used  for  any  further  purpose 
to  which  it  might  be  applicable.  Ellis 
concludes  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  working  per  day  of  24  hours,  on 
the  supposition  that  20,000  gal.  were  to 
be  treated  in  that  time,  and  that  the 
average  temperature  throughout  the 
year  is  59°  F.  For  the  partial  evapora- 
tion, about  2  tons  of  coal  would  be  re- 
quired at  7s.  per  ton ;  say  60,000  gal. 
of  cooling  water  at  id.  per  thousand ; 
4  men  at  48.  and  4  "bo^^  a.\i  ^8.  \  tQ«\  i<i^ 
the  furnace,  2  toiis  at  Is.  \  At  mwi  «.\.  ^s. 
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and  4  boji  at  2i.  to  sttend  to  the  natli- 
ipg  Hnd  farnscing  of  the  crjatala.  &c; 
gm  far  the  gai  engine,  &c,  is. ;  rent  of 
ground,  St. ;  meaagement,  159. ;  interest 
and  depredation  on  plant  at  15  pel  cent, 
aj  on  300W.,  taking  300  workiog  dajs 
per  annam,  II, ;  giving  a  total  of  71. 
The  prodnctiou  of  salt  cake  for  this, 
taken  at  aboot  Q  lb.  of  crjstala  per 
gallon,  from  about  17,000  gal.  (after 
allowing  for  eTaporation),  shoald  be 
OTor  7  torn,  making  it  a  coat  per  ton 
about  11. 

FUMPS  AND  SIFHONS.— 
The  aim  of  thla  article  is  to  deacribe 
the  vaiioua  coatriTances  emplojed  in 
different  induatriei  and  in  ererjday 
life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
effecting  the  removal  of  liquids  from 
one  TEsael  to  another.  The  most  im- 
portant liquid,  of  courae,  is  water,  but 
there  are  aeveral,  each  as  aciils,  whose 
corrosire  nature  renders  the  ordinary 
pump  luelesa ;  and  there  are  others, 
SDCh  as  aympa,  whoso  riscositj  de- 
mands special  proviaion.  AH  these 
will  come  ander  notice;  but  not  the 
modem  pumping  engines  on  a  acsle 
Interesting  onlr  to  the  cngineeT,  as 
these  maj  be  fonad  in  such  works  sa 
'Spona'  Dictionary  of  Engineering.'  It 
will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  subject 
into  2  sectioBH — pumps,  and  siphons. 

Pumps. — Before  proceeding  to  a 
description  of  the  various  forms  of 
pump  as  DOW  in  use,  there  are  many 
means  of  raising  water  that  demand 

For  Water.— Tilt  simplest  and  most 
rudimentary  method  of  raising  water 
from  a  depth  is  by 
means  of  a  backet  sus- 
pended on  n  cord  ;  tho 
neit  step  in  advance  is 
a  bucket  attached  to  a 
pole.  These  are  only 
adapted  for  sh  allow 
depths.  When  the  depth 
.  increases,  the  weight  is 
too  great  for  direct  haul- 
ing, and  a  pulley  most  be  introdaced, 
as  in  Fig.  S3.  An  improvement  on  this 
tjttem,  permlltiog  ■  mnch  larger  qnan- 
tit^  to  be  ditwa  *t  on*  tine  and  from 
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greater  depths,  consists  in  applying 
limsl  power  to  the  free  end  of  the 
ipe,  attaching  it.  for  instance.  lais  very 
mmonly  done  in  India,  to  a  suitably 
harnessed  bullock,  which  ia  made  to 
walk  along  a  path  of  the  correct  length 
to  suit  the  depth  of  draught.  By  con- 
strncting  this  path  with  a  downward 
slope  anny  from  the  well,  the  animal's 
weight  is  made  to  assist  its  mnscalar 
efforts.  This  arrangement  is  the  cAurtw 
or  cAuriaA  of  India. 

Another  dfevelopment  of  the  pulley 
system  is  seen  in  Fig.  24,  where  the  full 
backet  is  partly  count erhslancsd  by 
the  empty  one,  the  latter  being  pulled 
down  to  raise  the  forr 


In  Italy,  use  is  made  of  a  very  simple 
yet  ingenious  contrivance  for  raising 
water  from  a  well  to  the  highest  story 
of  a  hoDse  without  descending  for  the 
pnrpose.  This  ia  ontlined  in  Fig.  25. 
One  end  of  a  itrang  iron  rod  a  is  Ried 
to  the  house  above  the  window  of  an 
upper  landing  or  passage,  the  lower 
end  being  aecnred  in  tbe  ground  on  the 
far  side  of  the  well  b,  and  in  n  line  with 
its  centre.  A  ring  which  will  slide  easily 
over  the  rod  is  fastened  to  the  handle 
of  the  bucket  e,  to  which  also  a  cord  d 
is  attached,  and  carried  over  a  pulley 
supported  above  the  window.  When 
the  cort  d  tt  t^aa\.tuK^,  *^  V^iXilN. 
mn  ^Si  *«. 


ling  reiclmi  t1i«  stop  e.  vhich  is  to 
arrange  I  tfaat  at  thia  point  the  buclcet 
haD({>  directly  orer  the  centre  of  the 
Will.     On  etill  further   lUcbenlng  the 


•.a  tu  dss, 


n  tilled,  i 


cord  d,  the  bu<:kel 
bat  in  a  perpcndic 
level  of  the  wate 
■implj  hanled  up. 

A  grent  itep  in  ailTsnce  of  the  poUey, 
for  lifting  heavy  weights,  is  the  wiud- 
lass,  a  cylinder  made  to  revolve  by 
ciank-handleB  attached  to  one  or  both 
tali.  The  lope  ehould  have  a  bucket 
impended  from  each  end,  >o  u  to  he  in 
a  manner  reciprocating.  The  Chinese 
windlass  illustrated  iu  Fig.  2S  furnishes 
the  means  of  increasing  mechanical 
enel^y  to  almost  any  eitent,  and  is 
used  to  raiie  water  from  prodigionsly 
deep  welis.  The  criinder  a  consists  of 
2  parts  of  uneqaal  diameter,  to  the 
eitremities  of  which,  the  ends  of  the 
rope  are  fastened  on  opposite  sides,  so 
Bi  to  wind  round  the  2  parte  in  con- 
trary directions.  As  the  load  to  be 
rais^  is  suspended  l^m  a  pulley  b, 
emy  ten  of  the  cylinder  a  raises  a 
jfortioa  of  tie  rope  eqml  to  the  cir- 


cnmfi-reDce  of  the  thii^lier  \  uct.  imt  at 
the  unie  time  leita  down  a  portion 
equnl  to  that  of  the  thinner,  conse- 
quentl;  the  weight  is  raised  at  each 


turn  through  >  iHce  equal  only  to 
half  the  di^renee  between  the  circiun- 
fsrences  of  the  2  parti  of  the  cylinder 
Hence  the  action  is  slow  but  the  me- 
chaniciil  power  saved  is  proportionally 
great 

Another  way  of  lightening  the  load 
IS  illustrated  in  Fig    27,  and  consists 


J- 


in  replacmg  -i  portion  of  the  ci  lin  ler  a 
by  n  fusee  or  cone  shaped  drum  h 
Chie  end  of  the  rope  is  secured  to  the 
smaller  end  of  the  cone,  and  t.k«  aUi«t 
end  of  the  rope  to  l^  ^a^«h.    'S^ilW^ 


the  full,  bucket  it  at  a  depth  la  the 
well  (implfiag  a  greater  weight  to 
Rtlie  on  account  of  the  extra  Tope  or 
chain    attached),    tha   winding    takei 

Slaee  where  the  circumference  of  the 
uee  ii  least,  aud  as  the  length  dimi- 
nuhes  the  rope  coi1>  round  the  greater 
clrcamference.  Thui  while  the  wort 
Is  hardest  the  >pced  ia  slowest,  aud 
while  the  work  decreases  the  speed 
increases. 

In  BDOther  modification  of  the  wind- 
lass, a  cog-wheel  is  filed  to  one  end  of 
cylinder   and   moired  by 


a  seurate  i 
k.     Bj'  pro] 


tamed  bj  a  crank.  By  proportioning 
the  diametei  of  the  wheel  and  that  of 
the  pinion  (or  the  nnmber  of  teeth  on 
each)  to  the  power  employed,  a  bucket 
and  its  contents  may  be  nlted  from 
any  depth,  since  a  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  from  a  smaller 
pinion  ii  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
the  energy  transinitted  to  the  cylinder, 
•Dd  tice  vvrid. 

The  crank  handle  of  the  wlnd- 
Isii  msj  be  replaced  by  a  drum- 
wheel  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder, 
of  very  much  greater  diameter 
than  the  cylinder  (aay  a  wheel  12 

18  in.).  The  rope  that  supports 
the  backet  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  while  a  second  rope  is 
made  to  coil  round  the  dram. 
These  ropes  run  In  opposite  direc- 
tioDS,  BO  that  when  the  bucket  is 
down  the  cylinder  rope  is  uD- 
coiled  while  the  drum  rope  is  wound 
op.  By  taking  the  free  end  of  the 
drum  rope  over  tha  shoulder  and 
walking  away  from  the  well,  the  drum 
rope  is  uncoiled  and  the  cylinder  rope  la 
wound  up,  thus  raising  the  bucket. 


Water.  8d 

process  illnstnted  in  Fig.  29  is  emU 
nently  easy,  and  Tccy  widely  adopted 
in  Eastern  conntrias,  for  raising  watat 
fhim  shallow  depths  (2-3  ft.)  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.    It  is  termed  nmtaf 


in  Egypt,  a  small  trench  a  is  dug  on 
the  edge  of  the  tank  or  stream  aSbrding 
a  supply,  and  an  impromptu  sent  b  ii 
made  of  baked  asrth  on  each  side.    The 


m,  this  Is 
s  that  a  : 


28.    The  capstan-nhetl  is  another  form, 

which  waa  mnch  used  in  ancient  times. 

There  lure  neit  to  ba  considered 


MpplicMUoa  of  lioiple   lererags.      Tha 


depend 
I   tera 


baling  Teawl  c,  usually  a  b-isket  of 
twigs  or  leaTas  rendered  water-tight  by 
plastering  with  clay  and  GOwduDg,  is 
suspended  by  4  cords  d.  The  free  end 
of  each  cord  is  held  in  one  hand  by  the 
operators,  who,  on  launching  the  bale 
into  the  water,  lean  backwards  towards 
their  seats,  thus  assisting  by  their  own 
weight  In  jerking  the  full  veteel  out  of 
the  trench  into  a  gutter  cut  to  receire 
and  distribute  the  water.  In  India, 
water  is  lifted  in  this  way,  soma 
12-16  fL  in  3  or  4  stages,  by  as  maDy 
pain  of  men,  U  tii«  ntetilV^^  <{}^  «& 

Bwin^ng  jn,tt*»  wmi  Hjo  \iwi*  w6^ 
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ginated  in  the  jantu  of  India,  which 
consists  of  a  hollow  trough  of  wood, 
about  15  ft.  long,  6  in.  wide,  and  10 
in.  deep,  placed  on  a  horizontal  beam 
lying  on  bamboos  fixed  in  the  bank  of  a 
pond  or  river.  One  end  of  the  trough 
rests  upon  the  bank,  where  a  gutter  is 
prepared  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the 
other  end  is  dipped  into  the  water  by  a 
man  standing  on  a  stage,  who  plunges 
it  in  with  his  foot.  A  long  bamboo 
with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the 
farther  end  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
jantu  next  the  river,  and,  poising  up 
the  jantu  full  of  water,  causes  it  to 
empty  itself  into  the  gutter.  This 
machine  raises  water  3  ft.,  but  by 
placing  a  series  of  them  one  above 
another,  the  water  may  be  raised  to 
any  height.  Water  is  thus  conveyed 
over  rising  ground  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile.    Fig.  30  shows  the 

Fio.  30. 


the  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  parti- 
tion holes  are  made  in  the  floor  of  the 
gutter  to  let  out  the  water  into  b. 

Fig.  32. 


^^ 


Fig.  31. 


mode  of  working  a  single  gutter,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  lever  pole,  a  is  a 
trough  whose  open  end  b  rests  on  the 
bank  over  which  the  water  is  to  be 
elevated;  the  other  end  c  is  closed  to 
retain  the  water  entrapped  by  raising 
it.  Fig.  31  represents  an  improvement, 
Jbeia^  a  double  gutter  a  placed  across  a 
trough  6  to  receive  the  water.  The 
gutter  a  is  divided  hy  a  j>artit!oii  in 


Fig.  32  is  a  further  development,  termed 
a  pendulum  or  set  of  swinging  gutters, 
raising  water  by  their 
pendulous  motion.  The 
terminations  at  bottom 
are  scoops,  and  at  the  top 
are  open  pipes;  inter- 
mediate angles  are  formed 
with  boxes  and  flap- 
valve,  each  connected 
with  2  branches  of  pipe. 
The  so-called  Dutch 
scoop,  Fig.  33,  is  much 
used  in  Holland  for  rais- 
ing water  over  low  dykes. 
It  is  a  kind  of  box 
shovel  a  suspended  by 
cords  b  from  a  triangular 
frame  c,  and  worked  by 
an  operator  standing  on 
the  plank  d,  and  thrust- 
ing the  scoop  into  the 
water  by  means  of  the 
handle  e,' 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  con- 
trivance for  drawing  water  from  wells 
is  that  shown  (in  one  of  its  many  forms) 
in  Fig.  34.  It  is  the  "  swape,"  "  sweep," 
or  "  swip  **  of  English  chroniclers  smce 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  is  now  known 
to  Australian  gold-diggers  as  a  '*  hand 
whip,"  the  term  being  probably  a  cor- 
mption  of  ^  smp"  \  \\»  V&  \.\kft  ihoAoof  tst 
chadow  of  Egy'^t.    lt&  vxm«t«^aA  m^i^- 


ficatiom  througbout  the  norld  differ  I  alternately  lovered  and  raited,  a  second 
only  in  minor  details;  the  leading  mna  emptying  the  hucket  ai  fait  u  it 
principle  in  all  is  that  the  connterpoiae  riset.  Thi*  is  termed  a  paKi>tta\  or 
thall  be  about  eqnal  to  i  the  iveight  j  pi'cota  in  Bengal. 


to  be  raised.  In  Japan,  ropes  ere  At- 
tached to  the  counterpoise  for  pulling 
down  when  elevating  the  bucket. 

The  Hindoos  Dse  a  modified  form  of 
swape,  Fig.  35,  in  which  a  man's  weight 
is  utilised  in  rnising  the  bucket.  The 
lerer  is  a  eplli  tree-lrank,  ridged  to 
form  itcp^  and  prorided  with  a  bam- 
beo  nUiBg.  As  the  man  waits  to  and 
B^  tbe  arm   carrying  the  bucket    U 


Spoop-wheela  assnme  severnl  differ- 
ent fui-ms,  but  coniiet  essentiallj  of  a 
number  of  semicircuUr  panitions  be- 
tween the  closed  siJea  of  a  wheel, 
eitending  from  Ihe  aile  to  the  cir- 
cumference, ns  in  Fig  36,  which  is  the 
pattern   used  in  draining  the  Lincoln- 

shitB    fCnl,       Ab   \,\l«    'n^K^  1%^0l.'t««   VB. 

tha  direction  o5  ttio  bxtoti  ,  ftit  flWKsir 
ti«  of  tlM  pul\lviU  4i^  'wAo  ^il  ^»'>«* 
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and  scoop  it  up;  and  as  they  ascend, 
they  discharge  into  a  trough  placed 
under  one  end  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
hollowed  into  as  many  compartments  as 
there  are  partitions  or  scoops. 

The  Chinese  scoop-wheel  has  a  num- 
ber of  buckets  attached  to  the  periphery 
of  a  huge  wheel,  which  is  composed  of 
3  bamboo  rings  of  unequal  diameter, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  frustum  of  a 
cone,  the  smallest  ring  to  which  the 
open  ends  of  the  buckets  (sections  of 
bamboo  4  ft.  long  and  2-3  in.  diam.) 
are  attached,  being  next  the  bank  over 
which  the  water  is  conveyed.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  contents  of  the 
buckets  are  necessarily  discharged  into 
the  gutter  as  they  pass  the  end  of  it. 
When  employed  to  raise  water  from 
running  streams,  they  are  propelled  by 
the  current  in  the  usual  way-^the 
paddles  being  formed  of  woven  bam- 
boo. The  size  of  these  wheels  varies 
from  20  to  70  ft.  in  diameter.  Some 
raise  over  300  tons  of  water  per  24 
hours,  or  150  tons  40  ft.  high  in  the 
same  time.  Being  built  almost  ex- 
clusively of  bamboo,  they  combine 
economy,  strength,  lightness,  and  effi- 
ciency in  a  wonderful  degree. 

In  the  Egyptian  noria,  instead  of 
vessels  being  attached  to  the  wheel, 
the  wheel  rim  itself  is  made  hollow 
and  divided  into  compartments,  as  seen 
in  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  37.  The 
water  enters  through  the  openings  a  in 
the  rim  and  escapes  from  those  6  in  the 
side. 

FiG.  37. 


The  Spanish  wheel  is  a  very  light 

framework  disc  having  a  series  of  pots 

secured  to  the  periphery.      Its  most 

remarkable  feature  is   that  mction  is 

£'jren  to  the  wheel  by  a    system  of 


spokes  on  its  axle  woricing  into  other 
spokes  on  a  vertical  8haft---one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  cog-wheel. 

The  fault  common  to  all  the  wheels 
hitherto  described  is  that  they  begin  to 
discharge  before  reaching  the  channel 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  water, 
and  waste  power  in  carrying  much  of 
the  water  higher  than  it  is  required. 
These  two  defects  are  well  remedied  in 
the  Persian  wheel,  by  suspending  the 
buckets  so  that  they  are  free  to  swing, 
thus  hanging  perpendicularly  through- 
out their  course,  until  they  reach  the 
receiving  trough,  when  they  are  made 
to  tilt  and  discharge  their  contents  at 
once  by  coming  into  contact  with  a 
stop  on  the  trough.    Fig.  38  illustrates 

Fio.  38. 


another  form  of  Persian  wheel  having 
both  scoops  and  buckets.  It  has  a 
hollow  shaft  and  curved  floats,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  suspended 
buckets  or  tubs.  The  wheel  is  partly 
immersed  in  a  stream  acting  on  the 
convex  surface  of  its  floats;  and  as  it 
is  thus  caused  to  revolve,  a  quantity  of 
water  will  be  elevated  by  each  float  at 
each  revolution,  and  conducted  to  the 
hollow  shaft,  at  the  same  time  that  one 
of  the  buckets  carries  its  fill  of  water  to 
a  higher  level,  where  it  is  emptied  by 
coming  into  contact  with  a  stationary 
pin  placed  in  a  convenient  position  for 
tilting  it. 

In  Fig.  39  is  represented  a  machine 
of  ancient  origin,  still  employed  on  the 
river  Eisach,  in  the  Tyrol,  for  raising 
water  from  the  stream.  The  current 
keeping  the  wheel  in  motion,  the  pots 
on  its  periphery  are  successively  im- 
mersed, fiUed,  andexn^WA^  vn\.o  ^  Vco^^ 
above  the  stream. 


The  bnckct  vheel  being  iDcapablt  of 
Tuchiug  water  at  taj  considerable 
depth,  led  to  the  adcption  of  a,  modified 
form,  called  a  chain  of  pots,  the  bucketl 
being  attached  to  chains  working  orer 
the  wheel  iiutead  of  to  the  wheel 
itielf.      Id    Egypt,    under    the    name 


of  takia,  thia  machine  is  in  com- 
mon nie,  and  ita  employment  eitends 
throngbout  Spain  and  the  E-iat  gene- 
rally, power  being  applied  by  a  vertical 
ihaft  and  cog-wheels,  moved  bj  bullocks. 
It  ia  nothing  leas  than  ■  mulern  "ele- 
Tator  "  worked  by  aniioal  power  instead 
of  Bteam. 


water  by  contianoui  eircnlar  motion. 
Wooden  or  metallic  discs,  carried  by 
an  endless  chain,  are  adapted  to  a 
water-tight  cylinder,  and  form  with  it 
a  snccession  of  bnckett  Slled  with 
water.    Power  ia  applied  at  the  npper 

The  chain  pomp  known  as  the  Chinese 
or  Caltforoian  pump,  represented  in 
Fig.  41,  is  in  common  me  in  alluTiat 
gold  diggings  in  America  and  Australia. 
A  rectangular  box,  about  10  in.  by  3  in. 
inside  measurement,  and  varying  fioni 
10  to  30  ft,  long,  according  to  need,  ia 
traversed  by  an  endless  fleiible  band  or 
belt  of  canvas,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
securely  filed  at  intervals  wooden  discs 
nearly  as  large  as  the  inside  of  tbe  boi. 
The  lower  end  of  the  hoi  is  furnished 
with  a  roller,  around  which  the  belt 
passes,  and  is  immersed  in  the  water  to 
be  raised  from  tbe  pit,  while  the  upper 
end  deliveri  the  water  into  a  trough  or 
launder,  by  which  it  is  carried  away. 
At  the  upper  end  the  belt  passes  round 
a  second  roller  or  drum,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  either  hand-  or  water- 

CDwer.  In  Fig.  41  is  shown  one  driven 
J  a  water  wheel :  a  is  a  Qat  woodeu 
pipe  or  boi,  open  at  both  endi,  forming 
the  pump;  b,  the  pump-belt,  carryiug 
the  wooden  itops,  faced  with  leather, 
called  the  buckets  or  suckers  d ;  c,  the 
ends  of  the  belts  joined  together  by 
lacing;  h,  the  drum  liied  on  the  aile  of 

be  pumped  up ; 


entrance  of  water  ti 
le ;  /,  li 


convey  the  b 
wheel  clear  of  the  working  ;  'g,  afnice- 
boi  set  in  a  head-race  to  bring  the 
water  necessary  for  driving  the  wheel. 
The  Chinese  diners  make  even  the  belt 
of  wood,  hinging  short  sections  together 
by  wooden  pins. 

An  application  of  the  Archimedes 
screw  to  the  raising  of  water  Is  shown 
in  Fig.  43,  the  supply  stream  being  the 
motive  power.  The  oblique  shaft  of 
the  wheel  has  eitending  through  it  a 
spiral  pas>^^  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  immened  in  water,  and  the  stream, 
acting  upon  the  wheel  at  ita  lower  end., 
ptadium  lU  mi)\>i&<nL,  ^  Via^  'Co* 
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wster  is  conveyed  upward  cODtinuously 
through  the  spiral  patsage,  and  dia- 
charged  at  the  top. 

A  reciprocating  lift  for  nella  ia  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  43.     Tbe  top  part  repre- 
I  horiiontd   wind-wbeel    on    a 


each  eitremitf.  In  the  centre  is  a 
vibrating  tappet,  against  which  the 
bucket  strilces  in  its  ascent,  and  which, 
by  means  of  an  arm  in  n  step  wherein 
the  apiral  and  shaft  are  supported, 
traTirses  the  spiral  from  one  wheel  to 


■hkft  which  eamea  a  spiral  thread 
The  coDpling  of  the  latter  altowa  a 
■mill  vibration,  that  it  may  act  on  one 
worm  wheel  at  a  time  Behind  the 
n-wheeli  are  palleya,  over  which 
•'-*        ■    aboeket  at 


:  are  pall 


the  other,  so  that  the  backet  which  haa 
delivered  ita  water  ia  lowered,  and  the 
other  IS  raised. 

Fairbaim's  baling  acoop  for  elevating 
water  short  diatances  ia  illustrated  in 
Fig.  44,    Dm  mms^  \a  vmxt«ct«l  ^  «, 


ntnun  with  tha  end  of  ■  lenr  or  of  a  on  the  time  priDcipb,Mid  ii  termad  Ltia-  • 

bean  of  a   lingle^ctiag  engine.     Tb>  dell's  iteun  aipboa  pump ;  A  ii  the  jet 

diatance  of  the  lift  maj  b«  altered  by  pipe ;  B,  2  inction-pipeB  haring  a  forked 

placing  the  eod  of  the  rod  in  the  notohea  connection  vith  the  discharge-pipe  C. 


Brear*!  bilge  ejector,  fur  dischargiug 

bilge-water  from  ehipe,  or  for  raiiiug 

and  fordng  water  ander  varioiu  ctrcam- 

aliDces,  ii  repreunted  in  Fig.  45 ;  D  ii  The  rteam-jet  pipe  entering  at  the  fork 
offers  no  obstacle  to  the  upward  paisage 
of  the  water,  which  liiet  In  an  nnbraken 


a  chamber  baring  attached  a  saction- 
pipe  B  and  diacbarge-plpe  C,  and  baring 
a  atesm-pipe  entering  at  ane  tide,  with  a 
BDzila  directed  towardi  the  dischiirge- 

pipe.    A  jet  of  ateam  entering  throngh  lower  ralre  openi  and  the  valve  in  the 

A  expeta  the  air  from D and C, produces  piston  abuts;    air  ia  eihanated  ont  of 

■  racunm  in  B,  and  causea  water  to  rise  the  suction-pipe,  and  water  rnshei  up 

through  B  and  paaa  through  D  and  C  to  fill  the  racuum.    ]u  the  down-etroke, 

in    a    regular    and    conatant    atreani.  the  lower  rilre  ia  abut,  the  ralve  in 

Campreued  air  may  be  niad  as  a  inb-  the  piiton  opens,  and  the  water  limply 

ititnta  for  steam.  piuHi  through  the  piston.    The  wider 

Fig.  46  Is  taoDiei  appuatns  openUng  aboTa  \\m  ^tan  i»  \itw4  '&'$>  «mi  tio*. 
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artt  DQt  of  the  ipout  >t  each  ap'Stroke. 
Thia  pump  cannot  tu«  water  over 
30  tl.  high. 

Fig.  48    ia  an  crdinar;   Force-pump 
with  3  talvts.    The  cjlindet  is  above 


water  and  ia  fitted  with  a  lolid  piatoa ; 
one  Talve  cloaei  the  cutlet-pipe  and  the 
other  the  auction  -  pipe-  When  the 
]dat()n  Is  riling,  the  lUctiao-TalTe  ia 
open,  and  water  niahee  into  the  cylin- 
der, the  ontlet-ralTO  being  cloBBd.  On 
the  deacent  of  the  fitUm,  the  inction- 
Talxe  cloeea,  and  water  is  forced  op 
through  the  ontlet-valre  to  bdj'  dis- 
tance or  cleTation. 


ihawn  in  Fig.  48,  except  that  the  jiataa- 
rod  putei  through  the  stuffing-box, 
and  the  outlet  ia  doaed  by  a  flnp-valre 
Dpeaing  npwarda.  Water  can  be  lifted 
to  an;  height  above  this  pump. 

Fig.  50  is  a  force-pump  aimilar  to 
that  in  Fig.  48,  with  tJie  addition  of  an 


air-chamber  to  the  outlet,  to  produce  a 
conataat  flow.  The  outlet  from  the 
air-chamber  ii  shown  at  3  places,  from 
either  of  which  wal«r  may  be  taken. 
The  air  is  compressed  hy  the  water 
during  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
piston,  and  eipands  and  presiea  out  the 
water  from  the  chambers  dnring  the 
loke. 


Fig.  51  ia  a 
rhe  cylinder  is  i 
the  piaton-rod  pi 


;z, 


double-acting  pump, 
losed  at  each  end,  and 
laes  through  the  atufl^ 
ig-Doi  on  one  end;  the  cylinder  has 
openings  covered  hy  valves,  2  for 
admitting  water  and  2  foritsdischsrge. 
\.  ia  the  suction-pipe;  B,  dischaige- 
)ipe.  When  the  piston  moves  down, 
vater  rushes  in  at  suction-valve  I  oa 
:he  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  that 
lelew  the  piston  ia  forced  through 
ralve  3  and  discharge-pipe  B.  On  the 
jiistoD  ascending  again,  water  is  forced 
through  discharge- valve  4  on  the  npper 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  water  enters 
the  lower  anction-valve  2. 

Fig.  52  ii  a  donble  lantern-bellowa 
pump.  As  one  bellowa  is  distended  by 
the  Utm,  tir  ia  nnfled  within  It,  mm 


vater  paasea  up  the  saction-pipe  to  fill 
tbe  space;  at  the-eame  time  the  other 
bellows  is  cDrnpressed,  and  expels  its 
conttDta   throagh   the  discharge-pipe, 


the  valves  workiag  the  same  as  in  the 
ordiDsrjr  force-pump. 

Fig.  53  ii  ftn  old  rotary  pump.  The 
lower  apertnre  is  the  entrance  for 
water,  and  the  upper  for  it*  eiit.  The 
central  part  revoWea  with  it*  TaWes, 
which  fit  accuratelj  to  the  inner  Burface 
of  the  outer  cylinder.  The  projection 
■hown  In  the  lower  side  of  the  cylinder 
ia  an  abutment  to  close  the  Tslves  when 
tiir  reach  that  pt^t. 
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Fij.  64  is  Gary's  rotary  pnnip. 
Within  the  £ied  cylinder  is  pUced  ■ 
rerolving  drum  B,  fltlached  to  an  aile, 
a  heart-shaped  cam  a,  aaironnding  the 
aile,  beiug  also   fixed      Revolution  of 


the  drum  cansei  sliding  pistons  o  In 
move  in  and  out,  in  obedience  to  th* 
form  of  the  cam.  Water  enters  and  is 
remoTed  from  the  chambers  throngh 
the  ports  L  U,  as  indicated  by  arrowi. 
The  cam  is  ao  placed  that  each  piaton 
is,  in  sncceseion,  forced  back  to  ita  seat 
when  opposite  E,  and  at  the  same  time 
ihe  other  piston  ia  forced  fully  against 
the  inaer  side  of  the  chambsr,  then 
driving  before  it  the  water  already  there 
into  the  exit-pipe  H,  and  drawing  after 
it  through  the  suction-pipe  the  stream 
of  supply. 


im|ilDf  sd  ioetesd  of  bellovre,  tb«  valrcs 
lieing  airongod  u  usual. 

BiTiDg  dssciibed   the   beat  .knano 
neuiB  of  raising  water  node 


bj  the  height  taiMi  is  ft,  a 
by  33,000.    Thui!— 
SlSgal.XlQlb.X30ft.lift  _ 


ciTcnmttaiKieB,  there 
with  moie  detail  int 
capacity,  and  working  cf  tht 
common  pump  in   everyday  use — i.e. 
(l)  the  IlJt-pump   for  wells   Dot   over 
34  ft.  deep,  (2)  the  lift  aod  force  for 
Weill  onder  30  ft.  deep,  but  forcing  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
(3)  the  lift   and  force  ibr  wells  30- 
300  ft.  deep. 

The  working  opacity  of  a  pump  is 
goTcmed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  roughly  averages  15  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
It  is  alio  necessary  to  remember  that 
1  gal.  of  water  weighs  10  lb.  The 
quantity  of  water  a  pump  will  deliver 
per  honr  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
working  barrel,  the  number  of  strokes, 
and  the  length  of  the  etroke.  Thus  if 
the  barrel  is  4  in.  diam.,  with  a  lO-in. 
etroke,  piston  working  30  times  a 
nunute,  then  the  rule  is — square  the 
diameter  of  the  barrel  and  multiply  it 
by  the  length  of  stroke,  the  number  of 
strokes  per  miDute,  and  the  number  of 
■  s  per  hour,  and  divide  by  353, 


thui:- 
43  ii 


<  13  in 


10  strokes 


=  B1&  gal.  per  hour.  About  10  per 
cent,  is  dedncted  fbr  lose.  The  horse- 
power required  li  the  number  of  lb.  of 
mtr  Minted  per  mjoutt,  mnJlIpli*! 


Fig.  SS  shows  a  vertical  aeetioo  of 
the  simple  lift-pump,  a  is  the  working 
barrel,  bored  true,  to  enable  the  piston 
or  bucket  i  to  move  up  and  down,  air- 
tight. The  usual  length  of  barrel  in 
a  common  pomp  i*  10  In.  and  the 
3,  a},  3,  3),  4,  S,  and  8 
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but  a  crank,  5-in.  projection  from  the 
centre  of  a  shaft,  will  give  a  lO'in. 
stroke  at  one  rerolution.;  but  in  the 
common  pump  shown,  use  is  made  of  a 
lever  pump-handle,  whose  short  arm  c  d 
is  about  6  in.  long,  and  the  long  arm  or 
handle  deiB  usually  36  in.,  making  the 
power  as  6  to  1 ;  /  is  the  fulcrum  or 
prop.  Improved  pumps  have  a  joint  at 
/,  which  causes  the  piston  to  work  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  instead  of  grinding 
against  the  side  of  the  barrel.  The 
head  g  of  the  pump  is  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  barrel,  to  enable  the 
piston  to  pass  freely  to  the  barrel 
cylinder;  in  wrought-iron  pumps,  the 
nozzle  is  riveted  to  the  heads,  and  unless 
the  heiad  is  larger  than  the  barrel  these 
rivets  would  prevent  the  piston  from 
passing,  and  injure  the  leather  packing 
on  the  bucket.  The  nozzle  A,  fixed  at 
the  lower  part  of  head,  is  to  run  off 
the  water  at  each  rise  of  the  piston. 
There  is  1  valve  t  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  another  in  the  bucket  6. 

The  suction-pipe  k  should  be  •}  the 
diameter  of  the  pump  barrel.  A  rose  I 
is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  suction-pipe  to 
keep  out  any  solid  matter  that  might 
be  drawn  into  the  pump  and  stop  the 
action  of  the  valves.  The  suction-pipe 
must  be  fixed  with  great  care.  The 
joints  must  be  air-tight:  if  of  cast 
flange-pipe,  which  is  the  most  durable, 
a  packing  of  hemp,  with  white  and  red 
lead,  and  screwed  up  with  4  nuts  and 
screws,  or  a  washer  of  vulcanised  rubber 
)  in.  thick,  with  screw  bolts,  is  best.  If 
the  suction-pipe  is  of  gas-tube,  the 
sockets  must  all  be  taken  off,  and  a 
paint  of  boiled  oil  and  red-lead  be  put 
oh  the  screwed  end,  then  a  string  of 
raw  hemp  bound  round  and  well  screwed 
up  with  the  gas  tongs,  making  a  sure 
joint  for  cold  water,  steam,  or  gas. 

Many  plumbers  prefer  lead  pipe,  so 
that  they  can  make  the  usual  plumbers* 
joint.  The  tail  m  of  the  pump  is  for 
fixing  the  suction-pipe  on  a  plank  level 
with  the  ground.  Stages  n  are  fixed 
at  every  12  ft.  in  a  well;  the  suction- 
pipe  is  fixed  to  these  by  a  strap  staple, 
«r  theactJoa  of  the  pump  wotdd  damage 
tAe  JoiatSi    There  tare  two  plans  for 


fixing  the  suction-pipe;  (1)  in  a  well 
0  directly  under  the  pump;  (2)  the 
suction-pipe  p  may  be  laid  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  about  18  in.  deep 
under  the  ground  (to  keep  the  water 
from  freezing  in  winter)  for  almost  any 
distance  to  a  pond,  the  only  consideration 
being  the  extra  labour  of  exhausting  so 
much  air.  In  the  end  of  such  suction- 
pipe  p  it  is  usual  to  fix  an  extra  valve, 
called  a  '^tail"  valve,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  out  of  the  pipe 
when  not  in  use.  The  action  is  simply 
explained.  First  raise  the  handle  e, 
which  lowers  the  piston  6  to  t ;  during 
this  movement  the  air  that  was  in  the 
baiTel  a  is  forced  through  the  valve  in 
the  piston  6;  when  the  handle  is 
lowered,  and  the  piston  begins  to  rise, 
this  valve  closes  and  pumps  out  the  air ; 
in  the  meantime  the  air  expands  in  the 
suction-pipe  k,  and  rises  into  the  baiTel 
b  through  the  valve  t ;  at  the  second 
stroke  of  the  piston  this  valve  closes  and 
prevents  the  air  getting  back  to  the 
suction-pipe,  which  is  pumped  out  as 
before.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump  handle,  the  air  in  the  suction- 
pipe  is  nearly  drawn  out,  creating  what 
is  called  a  vacuum,  and  then  as  the 
water  is  pressed  by  the  outward  air 
equal  to  15  lb.  on  the  sq.  in.,  the  water 
rises  into  the  barrel  as  fast  as  the  piston 
rises ;  also  the  water  will  remain  in  the 
suction-pipe  as  long  as  the  piston  and 
valves  are  in  proper  working  order. 

The  following  table  of  dimensions  for 
hand-worked  simple  lift-pumps  will  be 
found  useful  :— 


Height 

for 

Water 

to  be 

raised. 


ft. 
14 
20 
30 
40 
50 


in. 
6 
5 

4 

3J 
3 


Water 

delivered 

per  Hour  at 

30  Strokes 

perBfin. 


75    \    2i    \ 

100  \  a    \ 


gal. 
1640 
1140 
732 
555 
412 


Diam. 

of 

Suction 

Pipe. 


Thick- 
ness of 

WeU 
Rods  for 

Deep 
Wells. 


la.^ 


100  Pd) 

Fig.  57  shorn  a  lift-  and  foTce-pamp 
mitible  for  raiting  water  fn<in  a  well 
SO  n.  deep,  and  forcing  it  to  the  tap  of 
B  hoiue.  The  pump  barrel  a  is  fixed 
to  ■  itToug  pUok  6,  and  fitted  with 


pninp-rod  water-tight.  When  tlie  piatoa 
ii  raiwd  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  tju 
valve  I  in  the  delivery-pipe  h  cloiei, 
and  prevents  the  water  deicending  at 
the  down-itroke  of  the  piston.  The 
valve  In  the  bucket  /,  also  at  tn  in  tha 
barrel  a,  i<  the  lame  oi  in  the  common 


"  iltngs "  at  a  to  enable  the  piston  to 
work  parallel  in  the  barrel,  a  guide 
rod  worlcii^  through  n  collar  guiding 
the  piston  in  a  perpendicular  poiitiou. 
d  is  the  handle.    The  suction-pipe  e  and 

-  rose  /  are  fixed  in  the  well  g  aa  already 

-  eipliiDed.    At  the  top  of  the  working 
iarm/  It  a  itamog-box  h,  fiUtd  with 

itnip    and   uUow,   wbieh    kt«p»    th« 


Fig.  5B  shows  a  design  for  a  deep  well 
pump,  coniiating  of  the  oBnal  fittings — 
viz.,  a  brass  barrel  a,  a  saction-pipe 
with  rose  b,  rising  main  pip*  c,  well-rod 
d,  wooden  or  iron  itages  e  f  g,  and  clip 
and  guide  pulleys  A.  The  well-rod  and 
the  rising  main  must  be  well  secured  to 
the  stages,  which  are  fixed  every  12  ft. 
down  the  well.  An  eitrn  strong  stags 
is  filed  at  i,  to  carry  the  pnmp— If  of 
«ood,  beech  or  ash,  5  ft.  X  din.  X  4ln.: 
the  other  stages  may  be  4  in.  wj. 

andle  is  mounted  on  a  piank  * 
fitt«d  with  guide  ilinga,  either  at  right 
angles  or  side-ways  to  the  plank.  The 
handle  I  is  weighted  with  a  solid  twll-end 
at  m,  which  wilt  balance  the  wett-rod 
fixed  to  the  piston.  By  fixing  the  pump 
barret  down  the  well  ahout  12  ft.  finm 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  pump  will 
act  better  than  if  it  were  fixed  30  ft. 
above  the  water,  because  any  small  wear 
and  tear  of  the  piston  does  not  so  soon 
■Sect  the  action  of  the  pump,  and  there- 
fore saves  trouble  and  expense,  as  the 
pump  will  keep  in  working  order 
longer.  It  is  usnal  to  Gi  an  air-ressei 
at  n.  The  valves  o  are  aimilar  to  those 
already  described.  In  the  beit-con- 
stmcted  pumps,  man-holes  are  arranged 
near  the  valves  to  enable  workmen  to 
clean  or  repair  Ihe  Mme,  without  taking 
up  the  pnmp.  Every  care  should  h« 
given  to  make  strong  end  sound  joints 
for  the  suctian<pipe  and  delivery-pipe, 
as  the  pnmp  cannot  do  its  proper  dutf 
should  the  pipea  be  leaky  or  draw  air. 

To  find  the  total  weight  or  pressure 
of  water  to  be  raised  fiom  a  well,  reckon 
from  the  water  level  in  the  well  to  tha 
delivery  in  the  house  tank  or  elsewhere. 
For  example,  if  the  well  is  27  ft.  deep, 
and  the  house  tank  1*  50  ft.  above  tha 
pnmp  barrel-,  tlitn  ^d«  b*.i»  11  &. 
tb«QX  At  \^>  \t«wn«  vB 
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diameter  of  Iha  pnmp  biml.  Suppose 
the  barrol  to  be  3  in.  dUm^  it  wotdd 
coatain  7  sq.  J[L,  and  laj  tlie  total  heifbt 
of  water  railed  to  be  77  fl.,  equal  to 
39  lb.  preuure,  mDltiplied  by  7  •<).  in^ 
it  equal  to  539  lb.  tc  be  railed  or 
balanced  bj  ■  pntnp  handle  ;  then  if  the 
leverage  of  the  pump  handle  were,  the 
short  arm  6  io.  and  long  arm  36  in.,  or 
aa  6  to  1,  yon  hare  (539  X  t)  -»-  58  = 
00  lb.  power  on  the  handle  to  work  the 
pnmp,  which  would  require  2  men  to 
do  the  work,  onlraa  you  obtained  eitn 
tererage  by  wheel  work.  When  the 
auction-  or  delivery-pipe  ii  too  sihkII,  it 
adds  enormously  to  the  power  required 
to  work  a  pump,  aud  the  water  ia  then 
called  "wire-drawn."  When  pumps 
are  reqgired  for  tar  or  liquid  mannre, 
the  suction-  aud  delirery-pipe  ihould  be 
.!._ _i__  ^  jjjj  pump  barrel,  to 


It  chokii 


Tiie  operations  of  plumbing  and  mak- 
ing joints  in  [npea  will  be  found  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  '  Spons' 
Mechanics'  Own  Book.' 

For  Acids.— The  chief  difficnUy  with 
acids  is  their  corrosive  action  on  the 
materials  employed  in  pump  construc- 
tion, necessitating  the  replacement  of 
the  ordinary  msterials  by  othen  less 
liable  to  destruction. 

A  cammoD  leaden  lift-pump  adapted 
for  use  with  acid  which  is  neither  stnnig 
nor  hot  is  shown  in  Fig.  59  :   a,  wooden 

Clank,  5  ft.  X  n  in.  x  2  in. ;  b,  Iron 
andle  and  support  {  c,  iron  rod  ;  d,  iron 
stay;  t,  copper  plunger-rod;  /,  leaden 
boi  with  spout  1}  in.  bore ;  g,  leaden 
barrel  2}  in.  bore;  It,  iron  plate;  i, 
iron  bands ;  i,  leaden  ball  Tolve ;  t, 
leaden suppty-pipe  J  in.  bore;  m,  rubber 
packing  ring  ;  n.  leaden  ball  ralve. 

DoultoD'a  stoneware  force-pumps  for 
acids,  bleach  liquor,  alkalies,  vinognr, 
&c.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  60.  They  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  stoneware 
socket  piping  if  required,  and  the 
various  parls  can  be  had  separately  in 
case  of  breakage.  They  range  from  1} 
in.  bore,  6  In.  stroke,  raising  44  gal.  per 
hour,  and  costing  70t.,  to  6  in.  bore, 
15  in.  stroke,  nising  ISOO  {al.  ^r  bour, 

and  coAlnt^  VI^.  t^WK  v^^  '■-'^ 


l02  I'djirs 

arranged  to  work  by  iteain  power. 
The  ptuD^er  ia  of  itosewsre,  aceuratelf 
ground  to  fit  the  stuffing-gliind,  thit 
nlto  being  ground  on  the  working  inr- 
&ces.    AslMstoi  Is   used   for  pack[ag. 


The  Tiilres,  which  are  of  the  form 
nauallf  known  aa  "  butterfly  valves," 
«re  ground  aceorately  into  their  sittings, 
the  rise  being  adjusted  by  the  stoneware 
croBibat,  made  in  the  ware  above.  The 
jointing  of  the  parts  is  made  by  menus 
of  a  drculor  groove  and  fillet  fitting 
into  each  other,  packed  with  rubber  or 
aibestoa,  the  flange  being  clipped  by 
two  sets  of  Iron  semicircles  crossing  each 
other,  thus  forming  n  continuous  ring, 
through  vbich  the  bolts  and  nuts  pass 
aaahownindiawiog.  Stonen-are barrels 
are  also  taiefuUy  made  for  lift-pumps 
with  rubber  buckets.  The  difficult;  of 
grinding  the  interior  surface  of  the 
Otder  Mug  co]»idenib]>,  this  trrang*' 


ment  is  not  in  practical  use.    The  ram 

is  hollow,  having  an  iron  rod  for  attach- 
ment passing  through  the  centre,  the 
end  being  stopped  with  some  acid-proof  ' 
material,  such  as  aulpbar.    The  iron 


parts  are  coated  with  rubber  or  varnish, 
<is  may  be  uecesssry  for  the  purpose  to  ' 
which  the  pump  is  to  be  applied. 

The  application  of  compressed  air  to 
the  surface  of  acid  contained  in  a  close 
vessel  with  an  outlet  is  much  adopted 
in  Urge  works.  The  vessel  containing 
the  acid  Is  usually  of  cast  iron  lined 
with  stout  lead,  and  the  air  pumps  are 
driven  by  steam.  Such  apparatus  is 
best  obtained  from  well-known  makers, 
such  as  B.  Daglish  k  Co.,  St.  Ueleos, 
and  E.  IL  &  F.  Turner,  Ipswich.  Also 
W.  H.  Bniley  k  Co.,  Salford,  make  a 
special  pump  for  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  very  handy  contrivance  Tor  draw- 
iog  small  quantities  of  acid  from  ear- 
boys.  &c.,  is  known  as  Kichols'  acid 
pump.  This  apparatus  ia  securely  fitted 
by  n  thumb-screw  on  a  pedestal,  to  be 
readily  adjustable  for  height  The 
pedestal  is  supported  on  a  miniature 
platform  (easily  eitemporized  from  an 
old  box),  which  again  b  placed  on  the 


Tuaps— Syrup. 


arbo;.    The  principle  o 


;.    The  principl 
pomp   i>   constructed   may  be  leea 
Fig.  61,     The  hndj  or  vorkiog  part  of 
the  pnmp  coniists  of  3    '  '  " 
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joint  80  toDg  «s  Uie  ptimp  sUnda  «rect. 
A  discharge-tnbe  attaclied  to  the  Dozzia 
of  the  pnmp  eiteoda  to  a  poiat  just 
brlow  the  bottom  of  the  carboy,  eo  that 
CDDtinuDUS  puuipiog  for  a  short  time 
will  give  a  siphooic  action  which  can 
be  jastEintly  arrested  at  any  time  by 
the  removal  of  the  bulb  ftom  its  OippU. 
A  metallic  bulb  may  be  snbatituted  for 
the  rubber  one,  giTiDg  greater  power. 
By  means  of  a  metallic  bulb,  a  large  tube 
may  be  used  on  the  siphon,  which  will 
be  capable  of  emptying  a  carboy  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  lesH  than  3  minutes. 
The  pump  consists  of  >  pump  and 
siphon,  which  becomes  self-acting  after 
a  fen  strokes  of  the  bulb.  Once  set  in 
motion,  the  acid  flows  nntil  stopped. 
Its  oction  is  rapid  and  perfect.  The 
glasses  are  entirely  enveloped  in  a  light 
cast-iron  corering,  and  the  apparatus  is 
light,  durable,  and  perfect  in  its  action. 
Any  quantity  of  acid  can  be  drawn 
without  the  least  danger  to  clothing. 


rubber  bnlb  (.  The  glaEses 
carefully  ground  together  and  securcS 
at  the  joints  by  screw  couplings,  making 
them  perfectly  ait-tight.  The  2  valves 
0  are  fltted  to  their  places  and  carefully 
ground  by  machinery,  which  drives  the 
air  into  the  chamber  between  the  glass 
cupa.  la  use,  the  rubber  bulb  is  i 
pressed  by  the  hand.  The  lower  i 
remuns  tight,  and  the  air  escapes 
through  the  upper  valve.  The  hand, 
now  removed  iVom  the  bulb,  allows  it 
to  eipand,  and  as  a  vacuum  is  created 
in  the  chamber,  the  upper  valve  closes, 
and  the  acid  rises  through  the  section 
tube  into  the  chamber  to  fill  the  vacnura. 
Another  compression  of  the  bulb  drives 
tbe  acid  up  through  the  upper  valve, 
and  the  chamber  la  again  nlled  vrilh 
acid;  as 
li<|uld  K 

pump.  The  relative  capacity  o(  the 
chamber  and  bulb  is  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  the  acid  never  rises  high  enough 
in  thb  chamber  to  enter  the  bnlb.  It 
frill  he  noticed  that  an  air-chamlwr  is 
Tormed  at  every  joint  by  a  downward 
projection  of  the  top  piece;  this  pre- 
r»W  the  aeid  from  tvw  reaching  nny 


e  person  Using 


the  pump  may  be  entirely  ineiperienced 

For  Syrups. — The  nse  of  force-pumps 
of  ordinary  construction  for  railing 
cane-juice  and  syrups  is  to  be  condemned 
on  the  grounds  of  their  limited  capacity, 
the  churning  of  the  liquid  and  con- 
sequent admiiture  of  air,  and  contami- 
nation of  the  liquid  by  the  grease  used 
in  their  lubrication.  Hence  the  general 
adoption  of  the  mmie-jui  ("juice- 
raiser"),  one  of  whose  many  forms  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  62.  The  body  of  It 
consists  of  2  chambers  a  i,  separated  by 
a    sleam-tight  diaphragm ;    the  upper 

elevated  while  the  charge  in  the  lower 
chamber  b  is  in  course  of  elevation,  and 
it  Is  made  of  suitable  rapacity  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  lower  chamber  6 
is  empty,  the  Valve  C  is  raised  by  turn- 
ing the'  handle  d,  while  the  top  of  the 
air-fiipe  e  is  opened.  The  syrup  con- 
t.-iined  in  the  upper  chamber  a  imme- 
diately descends  through  the  valve  a, 
any  air  that  may  have  been  imprisoned 
in  the  chamber  b  escnping  throngh  the 
ait-pipe  t.    IhU  a\i-^\^  tiXoA*  »!awA 
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!   pipe  «  being,    ot   coune, 

Kwn  ta  the  Bfiup  reiches 
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Its  lower  bdA  The  cessation  of  the 
iTbUtling  noise  made  by  the  air  TUEhing 
through  the  end  of  this  pipe  e  con- 
ititntM  the  signal  for  BciewiDg  down 
the  Talre  c,  to  prevent  any  farther  flow 
of  syrup  Into  the  lonei  chamber  b. 
The  air'tap  ia  then  closed,  anil  the 
steam-tap  /  of  the  iteam-pipe  ti<  com- 
tnnnicsting  with  a  steam  boiler,  la 
openeil,  whea  the  empty  space  between 


the  lurface  of  the  syrup  and  the  top  of 
the  lower  chamber  b  in  immediately 
tilled  with  steam,  whieh  at  onee  com- 
mences to  drive  the  ayrup  out  through 
the  diachftrge-plpe  h.  As  tbia  pipe  is 
carried  down  to  within  a  abort  distance 
of  the  bottom  of  the  motUe-jw,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  contained  syrnp  is 
forced  oat  of  the  lower  chamber  b.  As 
aoon  as  any  indications  of  steam  appear 
at  the  mouth  of  the  discharge-pipe,  the 
steam-tap  /  ia  shut,  and  the  ralre  o 
and  air-tap  e  are  opened  to  let  in  a 
fresh  charge. 

It  Kill  thus  be  seen  that  the  action 
of  the  mmte-jaa  ia  eiceediagly  eimple, 
only  one  precaution  being  neceaaary, 
TS2.  to  ahnt  the  tbIto  c,  through  which 
the  ayrnp  ia  running,  in  time.  If  the 
ayrup  be  allowed  to  reach  the  top  plate 
of  the  chamber  b,  the  ateam,  when  let 
in  through  the  pipe  g,  will  mil  with 
and  boil  the  symp,  but  will  not  elevate 
it;  considerable  difficulty  and  delay 
sometimes  arise  from  this  circumstance. 
As  a  precaution  against  carelessness,  an 
overflow  tap  i  should  be  fitted  to  the 
shell  of  6,  a  few  inches  below  the  top, 
ao  that  the  superabundant  symp  might 
be  drawn  off.  In  the  case  of  cane-juice, 
as  it  comes  from  the  monie-jus,  it  is 
said  to  be  safiiciently  warmed  to  retard 
fermentation  on  its  way  to  the  clari- 

While  this  instrument  remains  by 
Ihr  the  most  generally  adapted  means 
of  raising  juices  and  syrups,  ita  supe- 
riority has  not  been  unchallenged.  It 
has  been  objected  that  Its  interior  ia 
not  readily  accessible,  and  that  it  ia 
therefore  difficult  to  keep  clean,  whereby 
fermentation  may  be  caused  in  juices 
by  the  presence  of  accumulated  dirt 
within  the  trumle^iis.  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  liqaor  is  dilated  by  the  admii- 
tare  of  condensed  steam- 
Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  monte^nt 
has  been  replaced  by  ceDtrifugal  pomps. 
In  favour  of  these,  it  ia  advanced  that 
there  are  no  valvea  or  other  mechanism 
to  become  a  refuge  for  dirt ;  no  air  or 
steam  ia  forced  into  the  liquor ;  and, 
with  properly  adjusted  arms,  the  juice 
or  Bjinp  is  rusc&  in  %  w\\i  wX-wsa 
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e  b«>t  cea- 


withoDt  dmnuBg.  Man;  lUUmenta, 
howerer,  point  to  the  fact  that  tb( 
churning  is  often  Eerioiulj  i 
with  the  taottte-jvt.  la  the 
tral  sugar  bctories,  steam  in  the  trumie- 
jta  is  replaced  by  air  under  a  presanre 
.  oC  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  thus  obviHtiug  most 
of  the  drawbacka  that  have  been  coni- 
pUiued  of. 

For  Soap  and  Lge. — Pumps  of  several 
kinds  are  emplojed  in  sosp-woiks,  for 
remoTing  spent  Ife  and  soap  from  the 
cappers.     For  noall  pans,  a  simple  hand 


ftvour  in  England ;  the  form  ninallj 
tmplo7«d  in  America  is  that  bearing 
the  name  of  Hersej'  Bros.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  whicli  Is  represented  In  Figs.  63, 
64,  65.  The  pumps  require  to  be  con- 
nected with  pipes  having  swing  joints 
to  permit  their  being  raised  and  lowered 
at  nil!.  To  avoid  the  pipe  BTstem 
becoming  choked  by  soap  congealing  is 
it,  a  steam-pipe  should  be  inserted  at 
one  end,  to  varm  the  pipes  and  pump 
previous  to  use,  and  to  "  blow  out "  all 
their  contents  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 


Buction-pump  answers;  for  large i 
a  single-  or  double-acting  lift-  or 
pump  may  be  placed  inside  the  c 
and  worked  b;  band,  or  by  an  ecc 


useful. 
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tion.  In  the  illustrationt,  S  is 
suction-pipe ;  H,  delivery-pipe  j  F 
tilades  set  npon  a  cone  (the  roUtioa  o 
which  in  the  closed  case  produces  thi 
pumping),  which  is  kept  in  its  place  bi 
adjustable  set  screws.  This  pump  wit 
tr.insfer  to  any  desired  part  of  tht 
factory,  lye,  melted  fat,  finished  Bos[ 
(if  not  too  stitT),  "  nigre,"  and  soft  curd. 
The  diameter  of  the  pump  is  10  in.,  ol 
its  outlet  21  in. ;  when  makitt^  120  rev 

ft  minute,  \l  "biW  ■pKa^  W:SJ  %A,  i 


log 
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hour,  its  contents  being  twice  emptied 
in  each  rerolution. 

Siphons. — Where  fluids  hare  to  be 
transferred  from  an  upper  to  a  lower 
level,  passing  on  the  way  oyer  an  ob- 
stacle of  greater  height  than  the  upper 
yessely  a  siphon  may  conveniently  re- 
place k  pump,  as,  once  the  stream  is 
started,  it  will  continue  flowing  indefi- 
nitely until  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  supply  vessel  becomes  so  low  as  to 
admit  air  into  the  siphon. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  siphon  is 
merely  a  pipe  bent  into  a  U  shape,  with 
one  leg  longer  than  the  other;  the 
shorter  leg  is  placed  in  the  liquid  which 
is  to  be  drawn  off.  To  start  the  siphon, 
it  is  necessary  to  empty  it  of  air  and 
All  it  with  water  or  the  fluid  to  be 
siphoned ;  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
turning  it  end  upmost  and  pouring  the 
liquid  in  at  the  longer  leg  till  it  over- 
flows, the  thumb  being  meanwhile  held 
over  the  ori6ce  in  the  shorter  leg. 
Both  ends  are  stopped  in  this  way 
while  inverting  the  siphon  into  the 
vessel  to  be  drawn  from,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  remove  the  thumb  from 
the  mouth  of  the  longer  leg  till  after 
the  shorter  leg  is  free  to  draw  its 
supply. 

Figs.  66,  67  show  handy  glass  siphons 
adapted  for  small  operations,  the  former 


being  without,  the  latter  with,  a  stop- 
cock 0  for  regulating  the  flow.  The 
current  is  started  in  these  by  applying 
the  mouth  to  the  end  a  of  the  tube, 
sad  emplojrjng  it  M  an  air-pmnp  to 


exhaust  the  air  till  the  fluid  rises  into 
the  bulb  6.  With  harmless  liquids,  a 
simple  bent  glass  tube  may  suffice  as 
a  siphon ;  but  suction  with  the  mouth 
at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  is 
somewhat  inconvenient.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  68  is  simple,  and 

• 

PlO.  68. 


presents  certain  advantages: — A  glass 
tube  ^,  f  in.  wide,  and  12-16  in.  long, 
contracted  at  the  lower  end,  has,  at  its 
upper  end,  a  cork  stopper,  in  which 
the  mouthpiece  M  and  the  siphon  hh* 
are  fixed  air-tight.  The  shorter  arm  h 
of  the  siphon  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  limits  the  play 
of  a  glass  ball  A,  which  acts  as  a 
valve.  The  diameter  of  the  ball  is 
about  i  in.,  that  of  the  siphon  \  in. 
The  instrument  thus  arranged,  being 
dipped  into  the  vessel  to  be  discharged, 
the  tubes  g  and  h  become  filled  with 
liquid  to  the  surface  N  N.  Instead  now 
of  sucking,  as  with  the  common  siphon, 
one  blows  into  the  mouthpiece  M  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  compression  of 
air,  the  lower  opening  is  shut  by  the 
ball  A,  while  the  liquid  rises  in  A,  and 
begins  to  flow  through  h'  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  vessel  to  be  emptied  is  not 
full,  or  the  column  of  liquid  is  a  small 
one,  it  is  necessary,  before  blowing  into 
the  mouthpiece,  to  suck  it  slightly,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  larger  volume  of  the 
liquid  in  g\  as  one  condition  for  the 
right  action  of  the  loatrumftnt  u  llA.i 


kV  ihonM  be  fillad  htton  the  eilnmn 
of  Kquid  in  g  sinka  to  the  moath  of  the 
dphon  at  i,  irhen  one  blowi  through  M. 
Fig.  69  ihoiTs  a  method  of  coiutruct- 
ing  B  siphon  snited  for  drswiDg  off 
Jsrge  qnantitiu  of  hot 

(the  dimensioDS  given 
being  adapted  to  sul- 
phuric acid  boiling 
pani).  Ib  the  Ggure, 
n  ia  a  leaden  siphon, 
1}  in.  bore,  through 
ichich  aeid  la  to  be 
drawn  IVom  the  pan. 


I  leaden  funnel  d,  in  which  o  ii  her- 

netieally  aealed  b;  a  miitnie  of  netted 
irimstone  thickened  with  n  little  land  ; 


hrickwork  behind  th< 
■ta;  bar  /;  o  i>  i 
leaden  cnp,  IS  in 
deep,  4  in.  diimeler. 
attached  to  a  v eight  by  a  chain 
pnesing  ever  a  pnllej.  Thia  cup  is 
filled  with  acid ;  the  siphon  is  also 
filled  with  acid,  and  set  with  one  leg  in 
the  pan  and  the  othei  in  the  i^up.  When 
the  cup  is  lowered,  the  acid  flaws 
through  the  HJphon  and  oversows  the 
cup,  running  Into  p,  a,  leaden  box, 
3  It.  3  in.  deep,  and  9  in.  diameter, 
whence  it  flows  throngh  q,  a  leaileo  pipe 
leading  to  cooler  or  retorts.  When  the 
cnp  is  raised  so  mach  thnt  the  top  of  it 
is  above  the  lerel  of  the  acid  in  the  p.in, 
the  acid  c«asea  to  flow.  In  the  draw- 
ing, the  cnp  ia  shown  raised  to  its 
highest,  the  top  being  a  little  abore 
the  level  of  the  lop  of  the  pan,  so  thiit 
were  the  pan  quite  full  of  atid,  none 
would  rnn  out  nntil  the  cup  was 
lowered.  The  cup  keeps  the  siphon 
constantly  set;  but  if  all  the  acid  were 
drawn  from  the  pan,  air  would  enter 
the  pan  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  it  would 

for  drawing  acid  out  of  the  chambers. 

Fig.  TO  sfiowa  a  portion  of  another  farm 
of  aiphou,  genernlly  used  for  drawing  off 
mlphuric  acid  from  the  retorts  in  which 
it  is  concentrated,  hut  equally  useful  for 
many  other  purposes.  The  siphon  a  is 
formed  of  a  piece  of  )-in.  bore  leaden 
pipe,  bound  to  a  small  strip  of  wood  i  ; 
0  is  a  glEisa  globe  with  2  tapering  tubes, 
the  end  of  out  tube  bmng  Jaaerted  into 


robber  tubing.  To  set  the  siphon,  one 
person  takes  a  smsll  piece  of  sheet 
rubber,  's.iy  |  in.  thick,  and  holds  it 
tighlly  against  the  month  of  the  siphon, 
to  stop  the  pnssage  of  air,  whilst  a 
second  person  takes  the  syringe  and 
slips  the  end  of  its  flexible  tubing  over 
the  end  of  the  upper  tube  of  the  glass 
globe.  On  working  the  syringe  a  few 
strokes,  the  air  becomes  eihansted  from 
the  siphon,  causing  the  acid  to  (low 
through  it,  and  commence  to  lill  )hc 
glass  globe.  The  syringe  is  then  re- 
moved, andthe  piece  of  rubber  is  quickly 
withdrawn  fi-om  the  month  of  the 
siphon ;  the  acid  continues  to  flow  until 
the  retort  ia  nearly  empty.  A  wooden 
trough  /  lined  nilh  lead  (shown  in 
section),  catches  the  acid  from  the 
aiphon,  and  leada  it  to  the  cooler. 

A  siphon  setting  apparatoi  ia  shown 
in  Fig.  Tl ;  n  is  the  siphon ;  b,  a  closed 
leaden  vessel ;    c,   nn  open  vessel    or 
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the  bottom  of  6  with  the  bottom  of  o. 
To  set  the  siphon  (both  legs  of  which 
must  be  standing  in  liquid),  fill  the 
bucket  with  water,  raise  it  above  6,  and 
hold  it  there  till  all  the  water  has  ma 

Fig.  71. 


into  the  vessel  6.  Then  stand  the 
bucket  down,  and  the  water  will  flow 
back  into  it ;  the  vacuum  thereby 
created  in  b  will  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  siphon,  and  set  it  running. 

To  obtain  a  uniform  flow  of  acid  or 
other  liquid  under  varying  degrees  of 
pressure  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  72 


b  used,  a  is  a  cistera  containing  acid 
or  other  liquid ;  6,  a  well  in  the  cistern 
having  a  conical  mouth ;  c,  a  pipe  con- 
jtectizig  the  weW  and  cistern  with  the 


cylindrical  vessel  (f,  which  must  be  the 
same  height  as  a;  e,  a  delivery-pipe 
fitted  with  a  tap;  /,  a  lever  working 
on  a  central  pivot.  One  end  of  the 
lever  is  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  leaden 
bucket  which  hangs  in  the  vessel  (/,  and 
the  other  end  is  attached  by  a  short 
chain  to  the  rod  g  (which  is  of 
•  iron  cased  in  lead),  having  cast 

on  it  the  conical  plug  A,  which 
must  fit  accurately  the  contract- 
ing mouth  of  the  well  6,  The 
extension  of  the  rod  below  the 
plug  serves  to  keep  the  latter  in 
its  seat.  The  tap  in  the  pipe  e 
being  opened,  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure of  acid  in  a,  the  higher  it 
will  rise  in  (/,  elevating  the  bucket 
and  depressing  the  plug  A,  which 
will  check  the  flow.  Thus  at 
whatever  height  and  consequent 
pressure  the  liquid  in  the  cistern 
may  be,  the  pressure  or  flow  from  the 
delivery-pipe  will  be  uniform, 

DESICCATING.  —  There  are 
many  industries  and  opei^tions  where 
the  removal  of  excess  moisture  from 
solid  bodies  is  an  important  feature. 
Convenient  means  of  effecting  this  object 
will  now  be  described.  The  apparatus 
employed  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  air-ovens  and  water-ovens,  ac- 
cording as  heated  and  dried  air  or  hot 
water  is  the  active  medium. 

Air-ovexi8. — ^The  ordinary  steam 
or  hot-air  chambers  for  laboratory  use, 
although  meeting  the  most  of  the  re- 
quirements for  which  they  are  designed, 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  more 
adapted  for  experimental  than  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  want  of  a  cheap 
and  convenient  apparatus  induced  Maben 
to  bring  under  notice  a  design  (Fig.  73) 
due  to  Hislop,  one  of  his  apprentices, 
who  intended  it  for  drying  photographic 
gelatine  plates;  but,  by  slight  modi- 
fications of  the  interior,  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  labo- 
ratory. 

The  chamber  consists  of  a  strong 
wooden  box  a,  18  in.  high  by  18  in. 
wide,  and  14  in.  deep.  To  the  front  a 
door  is  attached,  hinged  in  this  instance, 
but  a  vertical  sliding  movement  would 
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.b«  more  canTemeDt.  To  3  lidei  of  tbs 
box  sra  filed  woodea  lupporU,  which 
■erve  to  receive  teak  ipan  lor  aupport- 
iug  drying  Irajs  or  evaporaticg  diihes. 


The  bottom  of  the  box  has  a  perfniation 
of  3  in.  diameter  into  which  a  zinc 
cylinder  b  is  seenrely  fitted,  aad  to  this 
a  floldered  the  apper  end  of  a  copper 
cone  c  with  a  fiat  bottom,  white  tato 
this  lattar  a  bent  tube  d  H  in.  diameter, 
aad  9  in.  total  length,  is  aecnrely  in- 
serted in  the  manner  shown.  A  oor- 
responding  perforation  is  made  in  the 
top  for  receiving  a  tube  to  answer  the 
pnrposes  of  a  chimney- 
Using  a  Buusen  burner  or  a  spirit 
lamp  as  the  source  of  beet,  the  flame 
la  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cane  c 
with  the  result  that  the  heated  air 
ascends  into  the  chamber,  being  diffused 
by  meane  of  a  dispersion  board  A  about 
4  in.  square,  which  is  placed  over  the 
orifice.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  d  is 
fitted  a  "hit-and-miss"  regulator  g, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  triangle- 
shaped  holes,  with  a  reTolring  disc 
behind,  so  that  the  size  of  the  apertures 
can  be  increased  or  diminished,  thua 
mabling  the  amonne  ot  air  «DtenB2_t« 


be  under  partial  control.  The  highest 
temperature  to  which  the  air  in  th( 
chamber  has  been  raised  is  180°  P. 
(820  C.)  which  is  sufficiently  high  for 
most  operations.  If  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  say  100°  F.  (38°  C.)  be 
required,  the  Mmlssion  of  air  must  b« 
regulated  accordiogly  by  means  of  the 
regulator  g,  accuracy  being  ensured  by 
the  insertion  of  a  thermometer  m  into 
a  perforated  cork  fitted  into  a  ^-in. 
apertuie  on  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
By  this  means,  there  is  nu  dilficulty  in 
keeping  within  2}°  less  or  more  of  tba 
desired  temperature. 

If  a  rapid  current  of  warm  air  is 
desired,  this  can  be  had  by  placing  an 
angular  tube  k  on  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney e,  by  heating  the  angle  of  the  tube, 
a  draught  is  quickly  created. 

It  IB  desirable  in  some  cases  to  filter 
the  admitted  air;  thia  can  be  done  by 
stretching  a  piece  of  lint  or  other  suit- 
able material  between  the  regulator  g 
and  tlie  tube  d,  by  which  means  dust 
particles  are  efiectuatly  eicluded. 

The  metallic  parts  of  tha  appaiatOi 
being  made  to  screw  off  and  on,  they 
can  be  detached  at  will,  so  that  we  can 
thus  hare  a  series  of  wooden  chambers 
suited  to  different  purposes.  In  this 
instance,  the  chamber  being  intended 
fur  drying  gelatine  plates,  it  was  of 
course  constructed  so  that  the  light 
would  be  effectually  shut  out,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  small  glass  window 
would  add  greatly  to  its  value  for  most 
other  purposes.  TheadTantages  uf  this 
chamber  are  its  simplicity,  its  perfect 
security  against  overheating,  and  ita 
small  cost, — it  can  be  made  for  a  few 
shillings.  It  isUgbt  and  easily  handled 
and  is  always  ready  for  work,  a  current 
of  pure  hot  air  being  obtained  In  a  very 
few  minutes  after  the  npplication  of  the 
BuDsen  fiame.  It  is  specially  adaptable 
in  the  preparation  of  granular  and  scale 
compounds,  for  drying  precipitates, 
hardening  pills  previous  to  coating,  and 
in  other  operations  requiring  a  current 
of  hot  air. 

Another  writer  describes  his  drying- 
closet  a»  being  ttaAa  of  "ttnlx.  \  \i>.  VoS)^, 
[  with  WgWti^W,  4wt  ia  tejoi,-,  "Cat  tsA* 
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project  bcTOnd  ths  battooi  ta  form  lega  ; 
tha  top  tmd  bottom  us  both  doubla  (4  in. 
aptirt]^  sad  tha  air  eaten  throngh  a  alit 
3  in.  wide,  tmd  reaching  right  bccosi 
the  box.  Thii  slit  is  nt  one  en(t,Biid  the 
ur  hsa  then  to  pau  along  the  doable 
bottom  to  the  other  end,  where  it  gets 
into  the  box  throagh  a  timilHr  elit,  thae 
keeping  oat  the  light ;  and  it  geti  ont 
at  top  in  ■  simiUr  waf .  Over  the  eiit 
at  top  ii  fitted  a  tin  OT  copper  chimne; 
3  (t.  high,  in  which  bams  a  Silber  lamp, 
giving  a  good  draught,  and  draw- 
ing *  large  qimntitj  of  air 
through.  Inside  the  box  are 
braoketl  (each  having  a  leielling 
icrsw'thiODgh  it,  with  the  point 
upwarda),  projecting  from  the 
eoda,  on  which  are  laid  plate- 
glass  eheWes  cnt  the  width  of 
the  bai,but  3  in,  ahorteriSO  that 
when  the  shelvea  are  in  place,  if 
one  is  pnibed  close  to  the  right  |^- — - 
end  of  tha  Ijox  and  the  neit  to  \^ 
the  left,  and  lo  on,  the  «r  has 
to  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
arer  the  plates.  His  box  haa  3 
BhelTCB,  13  in.  wide  and  33  In. 
long,   and   will    dry   6    photo- 


will  lie  in  the  same  apace.    Some  '■. 
have  an  arrangement  tor  drying 
and  warming  the  air  before  it 
•ntera  the  has ;  but  this  some- 
a  indnces  bliaten  and  Mll- 


anothec  form  of  phofographla  dryinj;- 
boi.  a  are  shelves  on  which  to  put 
plates.  In  the  drawer  b  are  placed 
seme  lumps  of  calcinm  chloride.  This 
absorbs  moistnre  very  rapidly,  and  tho 
air  in  paasing  through  it  is  thoionghly 
dried.  In  the  flue  d  is  a  amall  gaa. 
burner,  and  below  is  a  light  trap  e, 
made  of  tin.  The  gas-jet  is  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  an  extra  cnirent  of 
air  to  pass  over  the  pistes.  It  is  better 
to  canine  the  plates  as  much  as  poeaible 


ing.  Shelvea  shonld  ht  fhr  enough 
a/nrt  to  gti  the  band  in  easily,  say  6  in, 
f'£.  74  tifwi  J  ttetivttl  rjew  of 


ow  tho  door  of  the  box  should 
be  rebated  into  the  side. 

England's  drying  closet.  Fig.  75,  ia 
simply  a  light-proof  box  with  wirea 
stretched  across  the  interior  to  support 
thearticles  tobedried,  e.g.  photographic 
plates.  Through  the  centre  runs  a  l-in, 
gai-pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  with  a 
small  gaa-jet  hnrning  inside  it  at  the 
lower  end.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  box  2  draught  holes  are  cnt,  to 
which  a  tin  tubing  of  about  3  In. 
diameter  ii  attached.  The  gas-tuba 
gets  wanned  with  a  mf  amall  jet  of 
gM  tnnilng  ia  il,a  Tiwxe  ^W\ui\«  \>CT^t 
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sufficient  exit  fox  the  gas.  This  warms 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  tin  tube, 
and  also  slightly  the  air  inside  the  cnp- 
board.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  cur* 
rent  of  slightly  warm  air  is  set  up, 
and  circulates  amongst  the  plates  while 
supported  on  the  wires,  and  the  drying 
of  the  films  takes  place  rapidly.  Some 
5-6  hoars  is  a  sufficient  time  in  which 
to  dry  the  plates,  whilst  without  the 
gas-jet  it  would  take  24  hours  or  more* 
bi  the  inside  of  the  cupboard,  and  near 
the  top  and  bottom,  are  placed  2  card- 
board discs  to  stop  the  possibility  of 
any  stray  light  entering,  and  as  the 
whole  affair  is  placed  in  the  dark  room, 
the  chances  of  any  such  access  even  with- 
out it  would  be  small.  Inside  the  cup- 
board door  is  a  thermometer,  and  the  jet 
is  regulated  so  that  a  temperature  ofabout 
70^  F.  is  indicated--80^  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  plates ;  beyond  that  tem- 
perature, it  might  not  be  safe  to  go. 
The  small  gas-jet  used  is  the  same  as 
may  be  seen  in  tobacconists*  shops ;  the 
hole  in  the  end  is  plugged  up,  and  a 
very  small  hole  is  drilled  at  the  side. 

Another  photographer  adopted  a 
large  zinc  case  with  a  lid  of  the  same 
material.  He  cut  a  long  opening  at 
one  end  of  the  bottom,  and  had  another 
bottom  soldered  inside  with  an  opening 
at  the  opposite  end  (Fig.  76).    He  then 

Fig.  76. 
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had  a  so-called  Russian  chimney  fastened 
on  one  of  the  sides,  and  fitted  this  with 
a  gas-flame  placed  as  shown,  so  that  it 
might  produce  the  necessary  current  of 
air.  To  make  the  coyer  fit  air-  and 
ligbt'tighi  WM8  rather  more  difficiilt. 


This,  however,  he  managed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  had  a  rim  soldered 
all  round  in  the  shape  of  a  gutter,  the 
edge  of  the  lid  sinking  into  the  bottom 
of  the  gutter,  and  then  filled  the  latter 
with  small  shot,  and  thus  obtained  a 
most  perfect  closure.  This  box  has 
been  in  use  ever  since,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  wooden  tray,  and  of  an 
iron  vessel  full  of  calcium  chloride,  has 
done  very  good  service.  In  the  figure, 
a  is  the  zinc  case ;  6,  gutter  filled  with 
shot ;  c,  wooden  tray ;  d,  calcium  chlo- 
ride vessel ;  e,  Russian  chimney. 

The  usual  forms  of  hot-air  baths  used 
in  laboratories  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, affected  by  drawbacks,  par- 
ticularly the  following : 

1,  Either  the  temperature  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  is  different ; 

2,  or  the  temperature  differs  with 
the  duration  of  heating ; 

3,  or  it  can  only  be  raised  to  a  mode- 
rate degree ; 

4,  or,  finally,  it  can  be  kept  up  only 
by  a  relatively  large  consumption  of 
gas. 

Meyer  proposes  to  remove  these  de* 
fccts  in  the  following  manner : 

Equality  of  temperature  may  be  at- 
tained by  applying  the  heat  at  the  side 
— never  below — and  by  taking  care  that 
the  fiame  never  comes  in  actual  contact 
with  the  metal.    The  space  to  be  heated 
is  to  be  surrounded  with  the  hot  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  of  the  flame 
mixed    only    with    the    smallest 
possible  excess  of  air,  in  such  a 
.       manner    that  a   triple  layer  of 

Pj  heated  gases,  proceeding  from 
without  inward,  surrounds  the 
inner  mantle.  Besides,  the  outer, 
or  hottest  layer,  must  be  pro- 
tected from  too  rapid  cooling  by 
applying  a  suitable  coating  of 
bad  conductibility  for  heat. 
m  If  Equality  of  temperature  for  any 
length  of  time  may  be  best  attained 
by  a  regulator  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Andrea's,  which  contains,  in  a 
small,  confined  space  a  small  quantity 
of  a  liquid  having  a  boiling-point  a 
trifle  below  t\i%  ^«^x^  q\  Njan-^t^Ttt^ 
to  1m  iiii^UV&ft4«   ^\kft  «^>iN\^\  v^^^ 
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the  modified  form  suggested  by  Kemp, 
and  improved  by  Bunsen,  which  is 
wholly  constructed  of  glass  except  the 
lower  end  of  the  gas-tube,  this  being 
made  of  perforated  sheet-platinum. 

In  order  to  fill  it,  the  gas-tube  a,  Fig. 
78,  is  temporarily  replaced  by  a  tube  6 
drawn  out  at  both  ends  and  reaching 
down  into  the  reservoir  of  the  regulator 
(top  of  Fig.  78).    The  lateral  branch  c 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  77. 
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is  now  connected  with  the  vacuum 
pump,  the  whole  inverted  (as  in  Fig.  78), 
and  the  contracted  end  dipped,  first  for 
a  moment  into  the  liquid  to  be  used  as 
regulator,  and  then  into  mercury,  until 
the  chamber  is  almost,  but  not  quite, 
full.  The  apparatus  is  now  turned 
over,  a  little  more  mercury  poured  in, 
and  the  gas-tube  c  is  inserted.  When 
using  the  apparatus,  the  gas-tube  is 
first  drawn  upwards,  and,  when  the 
proper  temperature  has  been  nearly 
reached,  pushed  down  into  the  mercury 
unti^  the  supply  of  gas  is  reduced  to  a 
minimttm.  By  cskutioxa  adjustment,  it 
iB  easy  to  Bnd  tike  position  at  which  the 


tension  of  the  vapour  developed  in  the 
tube  raises  the  column  of  mercury  suffi- 
ciently to  just  close  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  c  at  the  proper  temperature.  As 
the  air-bath  cools  off  very  slowly,  but 
heats  up  rapidly,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
adjust  the  regulator  to  a  slightly  lower 
temperature  than  actually  required. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  series  of  such 
regulators,  charged  with  substances, 
the  boiling-points  of  which  are  about 
30^  C.  apart,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper  receptacle  for  use.  Suitable 
substances  are,  for  water'iatlia :  ethyl 
chloride,  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  mix- 
tures of  ether  and  alcohol,  pure  alcohol, 
benzol;  for  air-baths:  water,  toluol, 
xylol  or  amylic  alcohol,  cymol  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  aniline  or  phenol,  naphthalin, 
diphenyl  or  diphenylmethane,  dipheny* 
lamine,  and  perhaps  also  anthracene.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  these  in  a 
pure  state,  particularly  those  which  are 
solid  at  ordinary  temperature,  since  they 
melt  more  easily  when  impure.  Only 
very  little  of  solid  substances  should  be 
introduced,  for  the  excess  distils  off,  and 
may  clog  up  the  gas-tube. 

Figs.  79, 80,  and  81  show  the  air-bath 
as  usually  employed  by  the  author.  It 
consists  of  4  concentric  walls  of  sheet 
copper,  2  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
upper  plate,  and  the  others  to  the  bottom 
plate. 

Fig.  79  is  arranged  for  a  drying 
chamber :  Fig.  80  for  the  distillation  of 
substances  which  easily  decompose  when 
coming  in  contact  with  (over)  heated 
glass ;  Fig.  81  for  the  dry  distillation 
of  substances  which  should  not  be  heated 
beyond  a  certain  point  (f.  i.,  citric  acid 
in  the  preparation  of  aconitic  acid,  &c.). 

The  innermost  cylinder*  surrounds 
the  space  a  to  be  heated,  which  is  closed 
from  below  by  a  double  bottom  b,  fas- 
tened by  a  bayonet-clamp.  The  upper 
cover,  also  double  (the  2  walls  being 
kept  parallel  by  inner  supports,  of  which 
one  is  shown  at  A),  has  2  tubulures,  one 
(T)  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer, 
another  (t)  for  the  regulator,  and  another 

*  The  air-chambers  illustrated  above  are  not 
squfiTe,  but  roimd.  The  illustratioDB  represent 
a  vertlcsl  aecUon  t^bxoae^  ^Qea  ^ii>x«. 
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for  the  etcapg  of  the  faeated  Tsponn. 
To  thu  eorer  tha  3  cylinders  d  and  /  an 
attached,  while  e  and  o  an  aoldmd  to 
the  bottom  piece,  which  ii  iln  proTidsd 


tnRplr  I"  g**  coatrollei  by  the  regn- 
Ittor  i.      ne  ring  bu  bolta   of  3-3 


milliiDeten  bore  in  inl«rval>  of  3  c«nti- 
meters.  The  little  fliunes  thu  pn>- 
duMd  bun  qnietlj-,  and  ntay  be  tatiij 
regnlated.      With  " 


gu  which  ia  fumiahed  by 


t  he  space  in  a  (  = 
readilj'  be  heated  t 
even  when  it  ii  not  cloaed  below.  But 
in  order  to  obtain  thii  resnlt,  the  in- 
terrals  betwean  the  iCTtral  cjlind^rs,  in 
which  the  prodacte  of  corobuitioa  cir- 
cuUte,  must  not  ciceed  10  mitlimeten. 
Besides,  the  outer  cylinder  /  muit  be 

Protected  with  a  noD-radietiDg  cover. 
he  best,  for  this  pnrposc,  is  a  layer  of 
ftsbestog  (in  sheet),  to  be  applied  so  ta 
to  leare  a  little  upace  between  it  and 
cylinder/,  which  spice  Is  to  be  filled  oat 
with  siliceous  earth  ("kieselgnhr")  or 
mineral  wool. 

If  tnbes  are  to  be  heated,  the  modi- 
fication shown  in  Fig.  82  may  be  used. 
It  is  also  here  of  importance  that  the 
channels  thi'oagh  which  the  warm  sir 
circulates  are  very  narrow,  scarcely 
I  cm.  apart.  The  B  iron  tabes  pass 
through  the  narrow  walla,  wbidi  l»tt« 
ara  not  double,  ^nil  un«it&  vVCc\M^ 
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ing  to  each  tube),  as  cloicly  as  posdble 
fitting  to  tha  anr&ce  of  tin  outer  cfl  in- 
der,  but  reiDfuniiig  siightlTdiataDtirDin 
the  eads  of  the  tubes.  Id  case  a  gJase 
tube  (inserted  in 
Fia.  ex  one    of    the    iron 

tubes,  foe  being 
heated)  should  ex- 
plode, its  fragments 
are  caught  by  the 
loosely  hanging 
flops.  Between  the 
iron  tubes,  a  Babo'a 
I  regulator  maj  be 
inserted. 

Fur  special  uses 
the  above  forma  of 
air-baths  ma;  be 
still  further  modi- 
Red.  It  is,  hnw- 
,  ever,  of  impoilance 
to  remember  that 
the  heated  gosea 
should  EUrround  the 
space  to  be  heated 
,  in  a  triple  layer; 
that  the  hottest 
layer  should  be  near  the  outside,  and 
that  the  intervals  between  the  walls 
should  admit  as  iittle  excess  of  air  as 
posuble.  The  ga^s  escafrfng  above 
must  have  the  property  of  extinguishing 
a  glowing  s^iuter  of  wood. 

Edmund  BUhler,  of  Tubingea,   fur- 
nishes air-baths  of  the  aboTe.3escribed 


A  much  enlarged  form  of  the  hot-air 
closet  is  widely  adopted  in  curing  agri- 
Caltural  produce,  snch  as  frnits,  ten,  &c. 

Everywhere  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Oeoigin,  one  may  see  nt 
the  farmsteads  roiva  of  boards  tilted  up 
to  the  sun  and  covered  with  sliced  fruit. 
Sometimes  it  is  spread  between  sheets 
of  muslin  to  keep  away  the  insects,  and 
to  give  the  frait  a  liner  colour.  These 
■mall  lots  of  frnit  are  collected  by  the 
conntry  storekeepers,  and  thus  £nd  their 
way  to  the  great  dtiej  and  a  market. 
The  first  improvement  made  in  drying 
fruit  was  tried  in  the  North,  ind  con- 
sisted in  covering  the  fmlt  witb  glass. 
Tie  Jiot-bed  eath  idle  in  the  bam  finnd 
M  Btw  dut^.     Woodat  bolts  or  fnnws 


made  to  Jit  the  sash  were  prepared  and 
■et  nponlegsto  raise  them  above  gronnd. 
Holes  were  cut  at  the  tWint  near  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  back  nenr  Ihe  top, 
to  secure  a  current  of  nir  through  the 
frame  ;  within  these  glass-roofed  frames 
the  fruit  was  spread  on  trajit  in  the 
full  sun-light.  The  glass  kept  out  rain, 
birds,  and  insects,  and  the  fruit  dried 
more  quickly  and  with  less  labour  than 
in  the  old  way,  and  with  a  decided 
improvement  in  its  appearance.  Expe- 
riments were  also  made  with  stoves. 
The  cooking  stove  dried  the  fruit  more 
quickly  than  the  sun,  but  it  was  wanted 
for  other  puiposes.  The  next  step  was 
lo  erect  drying  closets.  A  small  en- 
closed place  or  closet  of  any  convenient 
shape  or  size  was  put  up  in  the  farm- 
house or  shed,  and  in  this  was  set  a 
small  stove.  The  sides  of  the  closet 
were  protected  from  the  lire  by  brick- 
work, and  abore  the  stove  were  ranged 
shelves  for  the  fruit ;  inlets  for  the 
fresh  Mr  were  made  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  top  ventilators  were  provided  for 
the  escape  of  the  heated  nlr  and  vapour. 
Such  appliances  answered  a  very  good 
purpoie,  and  nre  ullen  nsed  to  save  the 
surplus  fVuit  of  a  small  farm  for  domestic 
use  or  for  sale.  Besides  these  domestic 
appliances  there  is  now  in  use  a  very 
good  iron  stove  or  drying  machine, 
costing  about  70  dollars,  and  serving  to 
dry  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  a  much  betUr 
manner  than  the  wooden  closets,  which 
are  liable  to  take  Rre.  This  stove  is 
portable,  and  may  be  used  out  of  doors 
or  in  a  building,  ns  is  most  convenient. 
A  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  lire-box  nt  the 
base,  and  above  it  are  movable  shelves 
for  applet  peaches,  berries,  com,  gra[>c!. 
or  other  fruits  or  vegetables.  A  cun- 
ctant  sti-enm  of  hot  air  passes  through 
the  apparatus,  sweeping  across  the  travs 
of  fruit  and  quickly  eitracting  all  the'ir 
moisture.  The  smoke-flne  from  the  fire 
passes  through  the  escape  for  the  Iwt 
air,  and  materially  assists  the  move- 
ment of  the  air.  Driers  of  this  form 
ore  largely  used  in  the  peach  districts 
of  the  East  and  the  grape-growing 
COBuir;  of  thePwific  oitAa.  Tte^  sim 
unl;  Buoas^,  bs&  -WC^  ix^  i&  xko^ 
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Iruit  in  a  day  as  a  family  can  peel  and 
Blice  in  that  time. 

At  one  American  establishment,  apples 
kte  pared,  cored,  and  sliced  at  once  by 
hand  machinery.  The  slices  are  then 
spread  on  galvanised  screens  and  placed 
in  the  evaporator,  a  chamber  running 
from  the  top  of  a  large  furnace  in  the 
basement  upward,  out  through  the  roof 
of  a  3-story  building.  The  current  of 
heated  air  is  kept  as  near  as  possible  to 
240°  F.  (116°  C).  The  screens  of  fruit 
rest  on  endless  chains  that  move  up- 
wards at  inter^'als  of  3  to  5  minutes, 
when  a  fresh  screen  is  put  in  below  and 
one  is  taken  off  at  the  third  story  com- 
pleted. The  dried  or  evaporated  pro- 
duce is  then  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes 
holding  1>5  lb.,  and  these  in  turn  are 
packed  in  cases  of  200  lb.  each. 

A  bushel  of  apples  makes  about  5  lb. 
of  the  dried  fruit;  and  the  process  of 
evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  the  fruit 
loses  none  of  its  freshness  and  flavour. 
In  some  of  the  factories  the  cores  and 
peelings  are  converted  into  vinegar ;  in 
others  into  apple  jelly,  out  of  which 
every  variety  of  fruit  jelly  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  flavouring  extracts. 
Sweet  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables have  been  successfully^  preserved 
by  this  process. 

In  properly  evaporated  fruit  there  is. 
no  loss  of  pleasant  or  valuable  properties, 
bat  an  actual  increase  of  fruit  sugar, 
from  the  fact  that  evaporation  is  essen- 
tially a  ripening  process,  the  develop- 
ment of  sugar  ranging  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  in  different  fruits,  as  deter- 
mined by  chemical  andysis.  By  the 
process  of  evaporation,  properly  con- 
ducted, in  a  few  hours  the  juices  are 
quickly  matured,  the  maximum  deve- 
lopment of  sugar  is  secured,  and  water 
pure  and  simple  is  evaporated,  the 
change  being  analogous  to  the  transition 
of  the  grape  to  the  sweeter  raisin,  or 
the  acid  green  apple  to  ripeness,  with 
corresponding  delicacy.  The  cell  struc- 
ture remains  unbroken,  and  the  articles, 
when  placed  in  the  rejuvenating  bath 
of  Aresn  water,  return  to  their  onginal 
/»rm,  colour,  and  consistency. 
In  erapontiDg  eat  ftmt^f  roch  as 


apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  the  correct 
method  is  to  subject  them  to  currents 
of  dry  heated  air,  so  as  to  dry  the  cut 
surfaces  quickly,  preventing  discolora* 
tion,  forming  an  artificial  skin  or  cover- 
ing, and  hermetically  sealing  the  cells 
containing  acid  and  starch,  which  yield 
glucose  or  fruit  sugar.  This  principle 
is  demonstrated  in  K'ature's  laboratory-j 
in  the  curing  of  the  raisin,  fig,  and  date, 
which  are  dried  in  their  natural  skins 
— a  process  not  applicable  to  cut  fruits 
— in  a  tropical  climate,  during  the  rain- 
less season,  by  natural,  dry,  hot  air,  in 
the  sun  ;  though  a  crude  and  slow  pro- 
cess, the  development  of  glucose  or  grape 
sugar  is  almost  perfect. 

A  practical,  economical,  and  inexpen- 
sive fruit  drier  is  made  by  the  American 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  this  eva- 
porator separate  currents  of  dry,  heated 
air,  automatically  created,  pass  under- 
neath and  diagonally  through  the  trays 
and  then  off  and  over  them,  carrying  the 
moisture  out  of  the  evaporator,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  trays  of  fruit 
previously  entered,  and  already  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  completion.  The  great- 
est heat  is  concentrated  upon  each  tray 
when  it  first  enters  the  machine;  and 
each  tray  subsequently  entered  pushes 
the  previous  one  forward  into  a  lower 
temperature.  This  operation  is  continued 
throughout,  being  rendered  perfectly 
practicable  by  an  inclined,  divided  eva- 
porating trunk. 

It  is  stated  that  about  a  third  of  the 
tea  produced  on  Indian  estates  is  cured 
in  Davidson's  so-called  "sirocco"  drying- 
closets.  These  are  made  in  2  forms,  one 
having  the  fire-place  adapted  for  wood, 
coal,  bamboo,  ekur  grass,  or  similar  fuel, 
the  other  suited  only  for  a  smokeless 
combustible,  such  as  coke  or  charcoal. 
In  the  first-named  from  the  furnace 
of  the  air-heater  is  lined  with  fireclay 
tiles,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when,  from 
accidental  breakage,  any  of  the  tiles 
require  changing,  this  can  be  easily  done 
through  the  fire-door,  without  having 
to  take  down  any  part  of  the  apparatus^ 
All  the  other  ^«c\a  ^^  VtA  t\vV<^\Kt  vc^ 
very  duia\Ae,  ttu^  Tl^^>\Vli^^t^AVmiBM^« 
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the  construction  of  the  top  of  the  air- 
chimney,  which  has  completely  obviated 
the  necessity  for  any  rain  hood  or  cover 
(all  of  which  had  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
draught).  The  base  of  the  air-chimney 
sits  on  an  annular  collar,  so  constructed 
that  it  collects  and  discharges,  wherever 
required,  any  water  which,  on  rainy 
days,  may  come  down  the  chimney, 
either  from  a  bad  joint  where  it  passes 
through  the  tea-house  roof,  or  from  con- 
densation of  vapour  inside  the  chimney. 
This  water  collar  is  applicable  to  already 
existing  "  siroccos." 

The  trays  are  made  from  a  special 
wood,  which,  after  having  carefully 
tested  many  qualities,  has  been  selected 
as  being  the  best  suited  to  stand,  with- 
out warping  or  twisting,  the  very  high 
temperatures  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected ;  they  are  strongly  put  together, 
being  brass-bound  at  the  4  corners,  and 
the  wooden  battens  screwed  together 
with  bolts  and  nuts,  by  which  they  can, 
if  necessary,  be  tightened  up  from  time 
to  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  trays,  the 
closet  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron, 
and  can  be  readily  put  together  and 
worked,  even  by  an  inexperienced  person. 
It  requires  no  motive  power  to  create 
the  draught,  which  is  self-acting.  When 
erected,  it  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about 
5  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  is  10  ft.  in  height  from 
base  to  where  the  air-chimney  joins. 

This  apparatus  is  capable  of  drying 
20-25  maunds  (1  maund  =  80  lb.)  of 
green  leaf  per  day  of  10  hours,  with  6-8 
maunds  of  dry  wood,  or  2J-3J  maunds 
of  coal  fuel. 

The  second  form  differs  only  in  having 
a  brick-built  fire-place. 

With  either  form  there  should  be  a 
wooden  platform  for  the  man  working  it 
to  stand  upon,  and  a  table  for  the  trays 
to  be  rested  on  when  the  material  is 
being  spread  upon  them.  One  end  of 
this  platform  should  project  underneath 
the  apron  tray  upon  the  front  of  the 
drying-box,  and  should  nearly  touch 
the  side  of  the  air-heater  casing.  The 
SimeDsJons  of  this  table  and  platform 
sbottld  be  as  follows: — 
Table,  length,  8  ft. ;  width,   4  ft. ; 


height,  6  ft.  Platform,  length,  8  ft.; 
width,  3  ft.  8  in. ;  height,  3  ft.  6  in. 
Stair  to  platform,  with  2  steps,  length, 
8  ft. ;  width  of  each  step,  1  ft. ;  height 
of  each  step,  1  ft.  2  in. 
.  Of  course  the  apparatus  might  be  sunk 
into  the  ground  sufficiently  to  avoid 
having  to  use  a  platform  at  all ;  but  in 
that  case  an  open  space  of  at  least  1  ft. 
in  width  would  have  to  be  left  on  each 
side  for  admitting  the  cold  air  to  the 
air-heater,  and  a  stoke-hole  opposite  the 
fire  would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  a 
similar  place  on  the  other  side  to  get  at 
the  door  for  cleaning  the  chimney.  A 
large  excavation  like  this,  however,  is 
obstructive  and  generally  objectionable 
in  the  floor  of  a  tea  house,  and  the 
makers  prefer  and  recommend  instead 
of  it  the  use  of  the  platform  and  high 
table,  with  the  apparatus  set  on  ground 
level,  as  hereinafter  described.  Should 
the  apparatus  be  sunk  into  the  ground, 
the  sides  of  the  excavation  will  require 
walls  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling 
in ;  but  if  it  be  placed  upon  the  ground 
level,  no  brickwork  will  be  required. 

It  has  occasionally  been  observed  that 
the  working  of  driers  is  more  or  less 
influenced  by  their  situation  in  the  tea 
house,  and  that  it  is  desirable,  when 
practicable,  to  have  the  apparatus 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
to  the  prevailing  winds — i.  e.  as  the 
winds  prevail  from  S.W.  it  is  well  to 
have  the  driers  situated  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  tea  house,  otherwise  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  a  down  draught 
upon  the  chimney,  which  would  mate- 
rially affect  the  outturn  of  work; 
whereas,  if  placed  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  tendency  is  just  reversed,  and  the 
draught  up  through  the  apparatus  is 
increased  by  the  wind  pressure. 

Air-holes  should  always  be  kept  open 
on  the  wind  side  (S.W.)  of  the  house  to 
admit  the  outer  air  freely,  because  each 
drier  (when  properly  working)  is  con- 
tinuously drawing  away  about  30,000 
cub.  ft.  of  air  per  hour  from  the  house, 
and  if  the  apparatus  has  to  overcome 
any  friction  or  resistance  in  obtaining 
this  air  sxxppVy,  t\ift  o^jlUxtcti  ^^  ^^xk 
I  will  be  ptopotUoTuXV-j  i^^xjiftft^. 
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It  may  be  here  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that  (provided  the  proper  working 
temperature  of  the  drier  is  maintained) 
the  better  the  draught  of  the  apparatus, 
the  larger  will  be  the  outturn  of  work ; 
and,  consequently,  everything  which 
tends  to  accelerate  this  draught  should 
be  observed  and  taken  advantage  of. 

Further  details  respecting  this  appa- 
ratus may  be  obtained  of  the  makers, 
Davidson  &  Co.,  Queensbridge  Street, 
Belfast.  It  is  obviously  adapted  to 
the  drying  of  many  other  vegetable 
products. 

Water-ovens.  —  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  (Fig.  83)  of  a  combined 
steam-oven  and  distilled  water  appa- 


holds  cold  water,  which  falls  through 
the  tube  /,  enters  the  condenser,  where 
it  rises  slowly,  absorbing  heat  from  the 
condensing- worm,  until  it  reaches  the 
tube  leading  to  the  boiler  at  a  high 
temperature.  For  a  cistern,  an  18-gal. 
ale  cask,  supported  on  a  stool,  has  been 
found  to  answer  admirably,  having  the 
advantage  of  holding  sufficient  water  on 
the  top  to  secure  the  2  corks  being  air- 
tight. By  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the 
Mariotte's  tube  h,  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  water  can  be  so  regulated  that  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  condenser  is 
constant,  or,  if  desired,  allowed  to  drop 
slowly  into  the  waste  pipe,  while  the 
water   evaporated  from  a  is  renewed 


Fig.  83. 


*S^yj 


ratus,  so  arranged  as  to  be  left  to  itself 
for  a  long  period  of  time  without  the 
risk  of  the  boiler  going  dry,  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  many,  and  a 
few  words  only  are  necessary  to  describe 
its  working.  The  steam  oven  a  is  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  but  is  fitted 
at  the  side  with  a  tube  connecting  it 
with  the  condenser  6.  Heat  is  applied 
to  a  by  means  of  a  radial  burner,  con- 
nected with  the  gas  supply  by  metallic 
tubing ;  the  steam  generated  circulates 
around  the  drying  chamber,  escapes 
through  the  copper  tube  c,  thence 
through  block-tin  worm,  and  falls  as 
distilled  water  in  the  receiver  d.  The 
cistern  e,  Qtted  with  a  M^rjotte's  tube, 


by  water  already  near  boiling.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
allow  the  water  to  waste  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  drops  per  minute,  the  18  gal. 
lasting  for  over  72  hours,  during  which 
time  10-11  gal.  of  distilled  water  are 
collected.  When  this  apparatus  was 
first  fitted  up  in  the  laboratory,  it  was 
intended  to  have  connected  the  con- 
denser directly  with  the  town  water 
supply,  but  as  the  water-works  authori- 
ties would  sanction  no  such  connection, 
we  had  recourse  to  the  cistern,  with 
the  satisfactory  result  that  we  are  in 
this  respect  quite  independent  of  the 
caprice  of  the  water-works  turncock. 
The  8^yQi?(l  cox£a<^cX|\Qii^%  v^^  \^^<^V^ 
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nnion  joints,  to  allow  the  apparatus  to 
bs  taken  to  pieces  aod  the  boiler  freed 
from  scale.  The  whole  apparatus  mny 
be  supported  upoa  a  strong  shelf,  which 
■hauld  be  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  bmner  hj  means  of  slates  oi- 
ubestos  millboard.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, bulky  precipitates  may  be  allowed 
to  remsiiL  in  the  steam-oren  all  night 
»nd  found  ready  for  further  treatment 
neit  morning.    (^Chemical  Kews,'} 

Prof.  Peter  T.  Austen,  of  the  Chemical 
Ubolatory  of  Rutgers'  College  (K.  J.), 
Myi:  We  have  nsed  for  a  number  of 
years  in  this  laboratory,  a  form  of  eon- 
itant  water-bath,  Fig.  34,  which  was 


contrived  by  Edward  BogarduB,  f  m  1v 
chemist  (o  the  New  Je  y  Stat  G  o 
logical  Survey.  It  ons  ts  f  2  t  n  to 
cans  connected  by  a  tin  tube  Into  no 
of  the  cans  a  bottle  of  water  Is  inserted 
(e.  g.  a  5-lb.  add  bottle),  the  other  ciu 
makei  the  bath.  This  bath  can  be  left 
overnight  without  risk,  and  a  number 
of  baths  can  be  similarly  fed  by  con- 
necting them  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube  with  a  single  reservoir,  made  of 
a  fruit  can  with  a  number  of  holes 
punched  near  its  bottom,  perforated 
corks  carrying  short  pieces  of  glaas 
tubing  being  fitted  to  the  holes.  A 
similar  contrivance  can  be  used  to  maka 
tie  connection  with  the  can  aerviug  as 
tie  water-batb.  Sach  rents  itt  the 
ivietToir  00  tue  oot  fa  use  caq  be  cloied 


eana  of  short  bita  of  rubber  tubing 
and  pinch-coclca.  Fig.  85  illustntea  a 
water-bath  constructed  on  the  principle 

of  water  and  is  closed  air-tight 
by  the   perforated,  rubber  stopper  b. 


Through  the  latter  pass  4  glass  tubes, 
one  of  which,  Cy  acts  as  a  siphon,  iu  con* 
nection  with  the  rubber  tube  d,  to 
supply  water  to  the  bath.  The  level  ia 
the  latter  is  regulated  by  the  depth  to 
which  the  lower  end  of  tutie  e  reaches. 
The  other  2  tubes,  /  and  g,  are  closed 
while  the  apparatus  is  working,  and 
are  only  used  for  filliag  it.  When  this 
is  necessnry,  the  pinch-cock  at  A  is 
made  to  compress  the  rubber  tube,  the 
stopper  1  of  the  tube  g  is  opened,  and 
water  is  admitted  to  the  flask  tlirough 
kl.  If  it  is  inconvenient  or  imprac- 
ticable to  keep  the  short  rubber  pipe  I 
constantly  connected  with  a  water 
faucet,  it  may,  when  the  flask  is  fllled, 
be  detached,  and  the  open  end  pushed 
upon  the  glass  tube  g,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  be  pi'o- 
vided  with  a  stop-cock.  By  attaching 
several  branches  to  tube  d,  any  number 
of  water-baths  may  be  kept  supplied  at 
one  and  the  same  time.    (Klement  ) 

According  to  Pomeroy's  plan,  a  tnbe  of 
glass  or  metal,  not  less  than  }  in.  inter- 
nal dUmeter,  the  ends  of  which  are  cut 
off  obliquely  (this  is  necessary),  is  bent 
as  shown  in  T\%.  66.  U  a\io>il4  nn]iA 
an  angle  ot  tifamX  apf,  ot  &\\ii.\e  v'"^^ » 
'flith  Ae  totlMm,  «n^  iba  kh^i  tokj  \* 
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increased  if  the  bore  of  the  tube  is 
increased..  Ooe  end  is  inserted  into  the 
water^bath,  the  other  into  an  inverted 
bottle.    The  height  of  the  water  in  the 

Fio.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


bath  is  regulated  by  the  depth  of  im- 
mersion of  the  tube  in  it.  The  boiling 
is  not  interrupted  by  the  feeding,  which 
takes  place  slowly  and  regularly.  The 
same  form  of  tube  answei*8  equally  well 
for  keeping  a  constant  leyel  of  fluid  in  a 
filter  or  drying  chamber.  A  brass  tube 
is  much  better  than  one  of  glass,  as  it 
does  not  crack  at  the  water  level  after 
use  for  a  time.  To  bend  brass  tubes, 
ram  them  full  of  sand,  stop  the  ends, 
and  bend  over  a  curved  surface. 

Seelig  has  communicated  a  method  of 
preventing  the  loss  of  water,  from 
evaporation,  in  drying 
ovens ;  and  of  conBning 
the  consumption  of 
gas,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity.  The 
outer  shell  of  the  dry- 
ing oven  must  have 
omy  one  exit,  com- 
municating with  the 
water  space  between 
the  walls.  Into  this 
opening,  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  87  is 
firmly  fastened  by 
means  of  a  perforated 
stopper  surrounding  the  leg  a.  The 
latera}  branch  b  communicAies  with  the 
source  of  gas,  and  the  branch  c  is  con- 
uected  with  the  burner  under  the  drying 


oven.  The  tube  a  is  expanded  above,  and 
closed  by  a  rubber  membrane  d»  This 
prevents,  in  the  first  place,  loss  of  the 
water  by  evaporation.  As  soon  as  the 
tension  of  the  steam  in  the  apparatus 
has  become  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  adjusting  the  apparatus,  the 
membrane  bulges  upwards,  closes  the 
outlet  of  tube  c,  and  thereby  diminishes 
the  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner.  The 
total  extinction  of  the  flame  is  pre* 
vented  by  a  scant  supply  of  gas  reaching 
thie  burner  through  a  small  lateral 
opening  in  the  inner  leg  of  c.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that,  if  the  apparatus  is 
adjusted  at  the  time  when  the  water 
has  actually  reached  the  boiling-point, 
it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
without  having  to  renew  the  latter. 
{Zeit  An.  Chem.) 

DISTILLING.—The  scope  of  this 
article  is  confined  to  simple  distillation 
of  fluids,  such  as  the  distillation  of 
water  to  free  it  from  non-volatile  im- 
purities, and  the  distillation  of  spirit  to 
remove  combined  water.  These  pro- 
cesses and  the  apparatus  pertaining 
thereto  are  capable  of  wide  application 
and  utility. 

Water. —The  total  absence  of  pot- 
able water  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
to  which  the  existence  of  valuably 
mineral  deposits  attracts  a  considerable 
population,  has  called  for  the  invention 
of  some  artificial  means  of  supplying 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the 
world  has  more  attention  been  given  to 
the  subject  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
Chile,  *'  the  desert  of  Atacama."  This 
region  was  traversed  by  Indian  posts  in 
the  time  of  the  Incas^  the  runners  being 
supplied  with  water  at  various  points 
on  the  road,  with  an  immense  expendi- 
ture of  labour.  The  water  was  carried 
long  distances,  in  large  earthenware 
jars ;  and  the  inconvenience  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  care  bestowed  in 
laying  out  the  roads,  so  as  to  take  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  fresh-water 
springs  at  t\ie  iooX.  ^l  >i)tL<%  k\A«&. 

About  ^0  "jew*  WMSfc,  VJtkfe  t^rJOrsj^  ^^. 
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distillation  was  commenced.  The  original 
form  of  apparatus,  and  one  that  is  even 
now  largely  in  use,  consisted  merely  of 
a  Cornish  boiler,  the  steam  from  which 
passed  through  a  coil  of  wrought-iron 
pipes  in  an  open  tank,  often  of  wood. 
Various  improvements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  principally  in  the 
direction  of  enclosing  the  coils  and  con- 
ducting the  steam  given  off  to  secondary, 
and  thence  to  tertiary,  condensers, 
similar  to  the  apparatus  designed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Normandy.  The  ordinary 
consumption  of  coal  per  unit  of  water 
in  the  original  open  condensers  is  about 
^,  but  with  several  condensers  and  an 
air>pump  on  the  last,  a  ratio  of  -^  is 
regularly  obtained  in  daily  work. 

A  serious  inconvenience  attending 
this  method  of  production  arises  from 
the  excessively  bad  quality  of  the  water 
for  use  in  a  steam  boiler,  as  it  contains 
about  14  per  cent,  of  salts — the  principal 
of  which  are  sodium  chloride,  and  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia  sulphates.  The 
freight  on  coals  from  the  port,  too,  is 
enormous,  amounting,  at  the  time  when 
the  apparatus  was  designed,  to  3-3} 
dollars  per  100  lb.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  loss  on  the  road,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  to  boilers,  condensers, 
&c.,  the  cost  of  the  water  was  about 
4  cents  per  gallon. 

With  a  view  to  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  an  apparatus  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  water  in  Las  Salinas,  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  was  designed 
by  Charles  Wilson  in  1872.  Las  Salinas 
is  situated  about  70  miles  inland  from 
the  port  of  Antofogasta,  and  is  about 
half-way  on  the  road  to  Caracoles,  a 
great  silver  district,  requiring,  when  in 
fall  work,  the  employment  of  about  800 
carts  and  4000  mules,  which  passed 
through  Salinas,  on  an  average,  about 
once  a  week.  The  site  selected  for  the 
establishment  was  a  smooth  plain,  with 
an  inclination  of  about  1  in  100  towards 
the  old  watercourse,  in  which  are  wells 
for  salt  water.  The  apparatus  consists 
essentially  of  a  number  of  long  shallow 
troughs,  hWeA  with  water,  and  covered 
if  J-  a  sloping  glass  roof.  The  water  is 
evaporated  bjr  the  sun's  rayfi  passing 


through  the  glass;  the  vapoor  is  con- 
densed on  the  under  surface  of  the  glass, 
runs  down  to  grooves  cut  in  the  wooden 
frame,  and  thence,  by  a  system  of  pipes, 
to  the  fresh-water  tank.  There  are  in 
the  establishment  at  Salinas  64  frames, 
each  200  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  broad,  giving 
a  total  area  of  51,200  sq.  ft.  of  glass. 
£ach  frame  is  composed  of  2  principal 
parts,  the  water-trough  and  the  roof. 
The  trough  is  constructed  of  3  longi- 
tudinal sleepers,  4  in.  by  4  in.,  on  which 
the  planking  (1}  in.  thick)  is  laid. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  timbers, 
bolted  to  the  sleepers  at  every  6  ft.,  the 
whole  being  carefully  jointed  inside  with 
putty,  to  render  it  perfectly  water-tight, 
and  having  an  inclination  of  about  1  in.- 
in  the  total  length  in  the  direction  of 
the  wash-out  plug.  The  roof  is  con- 
structed in  10  lengths  of  20  ft.  each. 
The  sides  are  of  pine,  with  the  upper 
edge  properly  cut  to  receive  the  glass, 
and  a  groove  for  conveying  the  co)i- 
densed  water  to  the  outlet-pipes,  which 
are  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  each 
section,  the  grooves  having  an  inclination 
of  2  in.  in  20  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  trough.  The  end  frames 
of  the  20-ft.  sections  of  the  roof,  except- 
ing those  which  coincide  with  the  ends 
of  the  troughs,  are  carried  down  to  a 
little  below  the  water-level,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  vapour  in  the  joint,  there 
being,  in  fact,  no  outlet  for  the  vapour, 
excepting  by  the  small  leaden  pipes 
which  carry  off  the  condensed  water. 
The  ridge  is  supported  by  the  end  frames 
and  intermediate  uprights,  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  sash* 
bars  are  movable,  so  as  to  suit  varying 
widths  of  glass. 

The  salt  water  is  admitted  by  a  1-in. 
brass  cock  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
trough,  and  a  wooden  plug  for  washing 
out  is  provided  at  the  lower  end.  There 
is  also,  at  the  lower  end,  an  overflow 
pipe,  the  point  of  which  is  turned  down 
below  the  water,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  vapour.  The  salt  water  is  pumped 
from  the  wells  by  a  windmill  into  a 
tank  at  the  upper  end  of  tVve  ^TowTid&^ 
sufficiently  large  to  coTi\A.Vn.  «^mV>  ^ 
days'  supply,    TVi©  '?i?Aiftx  ixo\ft\.Ve  Vwik 
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Dtcatmj  connectioai.  The  freih  waUr 
ii  colleoted  fnnn  the  amall  leaden  pip« 
into  a  1}-ln.  wrongbt-lron  pipe  ruoniag 
between  the  troughs,  and  coaiiectiag 
with  a  2-iii.  main-pipe  at  theeni1,irhich 
leads  t«  the  etorage  tanks.  To  increase 
the  evaporation,  the  bottoma  of  the 
trcngha  are  blackened  with  togwcod  and 
alam,  and  are  washed  oat  ereiy  second 
da;,   hf  nmuiDg  salt   water  tlirough 

When  first  set  to  work,  the  eatablish- 
mant  prodnced  daily,  in  sommer,  up 
wards  of  SOOO  gsL  of  fresh  water,  abost 
eqnal  to  1  lb.  of  water  per  eq.  fl.  of 
glaia  ;  bat  after  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, the  owners  grew  careleii,  and 
allowed  the  troughs  to  get  out  of  re- 
pair, H)  that,  through  leakages  and  in- 
■ufficient  cleansing,  tbe  production 
gradually  fell  off  to  about  ^  of  the  above. 
When  not  properly  attended  to,  crystals 
of  soda  and  lima  sulphate  (Olauberite) 
farm  in  the  troughs,  directly  diminish- 
ing the  piodnction,  and  indirectly  lead- 
ing to  losa  by  leakage  when  the  crystal- 
Illation  takes  place  between  the  planks, 
and  so  forcing  open  the  joints.  When 
properly  maintained,  the  cost  of  water, 
inclnding  interest  on  capital,  renewals 
of  glau,  &c.,  amounted  to  less  than 
1  cent  per  gallon.  The  principal  item 
of  expense  Is  the  renewal  of  glass 
broken  by  nbirlwiuds,  which  are  very 
frequent  in  tbe  locality.  The  ttaff  con- 
alstj  of  a  clerk,  who  keeps  the  accounts, 
■ells  the  water,  and  manages  the  busi- 
neu  generally  ;  and  of  a  glazier,  and  2 
labouiers  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  and 
at  intervals  a  carpenter  to  restore  the 
woodwork. 

Tbe  frames  being  laid  on  the  ground, 
it  is  diflicall  to  discover  a  leak,  and  tbe 
wood  in  the  sides  of  the  roof,  between 
the  fresb'Water  groove  and  the  salt 
water,  is  apt  to  crack  in  the  part  above 
the  level  of  the  salt  water,  and  cause  a 
loss  of  fresh  water  by  its  leaking  back 
into  the  trough.  The  lirst  defect  could 
he  reiaedied,  at  s  moderate  cost,  by 
Taieiog  the  longitadiaal  timbers  on 
WM-tleepen  placed  4  or  S  ft.  apart, 


tbel 

lyed.  Th~e  tempet- 
of  the  water  in  the  troughs  at 
noon  (when  the  thennometer  st^ds  at 
80°  F.  in  tbe  shade),  is  140°  to  15ff>  F. 
Tbe  distillation  nsually  begins  at  aboat 
10  I.M.  and  ends  at  about  10  P.M. 

Some  eiperiments  were   made,   but 
very  incompletely,  to  tij  the  effect  of 


g  thevt 


!r  befof( 


tbe 


I    that 


appeared  probable  that  good  results 
might  be  eipected.  On  cloudy  days,  tbe 
production  is  less  than  one-half,  about 
40  per  cent.,  of  that  on  sunny  days. 
Clondy  days  are,  however,  very  rare  in 
the  locality.    (Harding.) 

All  ordinary  distillating  apparatus 
consists  of  2  parts — one  in  which  the 
heat  is  applied  to  the  bodvtobe  distilled 
and  vaporised  (called  the  "still"),  and 
the  other  into  which  the  vapours  that 
are  formed  enter  in  order  to  undergo 
tbe  refrigeration  that  condenses  them 
(termed  the  "  condenser  ").  One  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  distillating  apparatus 
used  in  laboratories  (Fig,  88)  coosIbI*  of 


a  still  mto  wh  ch  is  introduced  the 
1  quid  to  be  d  St  lied  and  which  is 
placed  upon  a  furnace  The  neck  of 
this  fits  into  that  of  a  sphere  whose 
opening  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  onlice  of  the  still  to  reach  the 
spherical  part  of  the  receiver  F  nally, 
the  sphere  dips  into  a  yeswl  fa.ll  of  cnli 
water,  tsA  \a  EwAei  oa  \\»  ^Vshih^ 
auT&ce  \i7  B.  wet  cX-ifti,    Tne,  \«»S^ 
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escaping  from  the  retort,  cool  and  con* 
dense  upon  the  cold  sides  of  the  spherical 
receiver.  This  latter  serves  at  once  as 
a  refrigerator  and  a  vessel  for  receiving 
the  distilled  product. 

In  the  beginning,  the  empty  receiver 
weighs  less  than  the  volume  of  water 
that  it  displaces,  and  tends  to  float.  It 
is  often  kept  in  the  water  by  placing  a 
weight  (a  brick,  for  example)  upon  the 
top  of  its  spherical  part  and  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  containing  the  cold 
water.  The  want  of  stability  of  this 
much  used  arrangement  makes  it  un- 
recommendable.  It  is  preferable  to 
make  use  of  a  sufficiently  heavy  ring  of 
lead  into  which  the  neck  of  the  receiver 
may  be  introduced,  and  which  may  rest 
upon  the  latter's  bulge.  Upon  fixing  a 
similar  ring  under  the  receiver,  the 
latter  will  be  prevented  from  turning 
laterally  and  even  from  getting  broken. 
The  water  in  the  external  vessel  is 
renewed  so  as  to  keep  it  cold. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  this  kind  is 
not  adapted  for  materials  that  have  a 
low  boiling-point,  since  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  vapours  escapes,  and  makes 
its  exit  through  the  neck  of  the  receiver, 
which  is  kept  hot  by  the  vapours  coming 
from  the  still.  The  following,  which  is 
just  about  as  simple,  is  a  much  more 
perfect  arrangement. 


other  side,  in  the  tubulnre  of  the 
receiver  there  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a 
cork,  perforated  and  arranged  like  the 
preceding,  a  long  and  narrow  glass  tube. 

When  the  still  has  been  filled  with 
the  substance  to  be  distilled,  and  placed 
upon  a  furnace  covered  with  wire  gauze, 
the  receiver  is  immersed,  as  above  stated, 
in  cold  water.  The  vapours  that  are 
formed  become  cooled  in  traversing  the 
elongated  neck  of  the  receiver,  and  are 
thoroughly  condensed  in  the  immersed 
part,  provided  the  ebullition  is  not  too 
rapid.  In  this  latter  case,  the  narrow 
tube,  which  presents  the  only  open 
orifice,  becomes  heated,  and  indicates  to 
the  operator  that  the  fire  must  be 
moderated. 

The  inconvenience  of  every  apparatus 
of  this  kind  is  that  the  vapours  which 
enter  the  receiver  are  not  compelled  to 
impinge  against  the  sides,  and  may  go 
directly  to  the  exit-tube,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  refrigeration  is  not  me- 
thodical. Moreover,  the  refrigerating 
surface  continues  to  diminish  in  measure 
as  the  receiver  fills.  Finally*  if  the 
receiver  breaks,  the  entire  distilled  pro- 
duct comes  iu  contact  with  the  water. 
Despite  these  disadvantages,  the  rapidity 
with  which  such  apparatus  may  be 
arranged  causes  them  to  be  frequently 
employed. 


Fio.  89. 


The  narrow  part  of  the  still  is  fixed 

into  the  neck  of  a  long,  tubular  receiver 

(Fig.  89)  by  means  of  a  cork  which  it 

traverses.      This  annular  cork  exactly 

closes  the  space  between  the  aeck  of  the 

0tJJJ  and  that  of  the  receiver.    On  the 


The  use  of  refrigerators  permits  of  a 
more  exact  and  methodical  condensation 
of  the  vapours.    These  are  arranged  as 
follows :  T\i«  ^  ot\&c«&  w*  ^wift^.  Vcv 
contact  by  means  o?  tk  T\3\A>ct  \A3\>ft,  ^  Vq 
I  4  cm,  ia  ientSl^b»  VnV>  ona  «u^  ^  -^XjiO^ 
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is  introduced  the  neck  of  the  retort  a 
(Fig.  dO),  and  into  the.  other  the  tube 
of  the  refrigerator.  The  latter  being 
held  in  an  inclined  position  hy  means  of 
a  clamp,  a  current  of  water  traversing 

FXQ.  90. 


many  cases,  by  a&y  other  spherical 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck.  In  this 
case  the  receiver  is  closed  (F%.  91)  by 
a  cork  or  rubber  stopper  containing  an 
aperture  that  is  traversed^  through 
slight  friction,  by  a  glass  tube.  This 
latter  is  so  bent  that  the  angle  formed 

Fio.  91. 


it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  bent  tube 
being  adapted  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  free  extremity  of  the  bent  one  is 
fixed  into  the  flask  that  is  to  collect  the 
product.  We  may  also  suppress  the 
central  tube  of  the  refrigerator  in  the 
flask  h,  kept  inclined.  To  facilitate  this 
arrangement,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
cat  at  a  point  where  it  has  the  same 
external  diameter  as  the  tube  of  the 
refrigerator,  and  is  then  edged  with  a 
flame.  Again,  if  the  difference  between 
the  diameters  is  considerable,  we  may, 
by  means  of  a  flame,  draw  out  slightly 
the  one  of  the  two  tubes  that  is  the 
larger,  and  cut  it  at  the  proper  point 
to  obtain  an  equality  in  the  diameters. 
Finally,  we  may  solder  to  the  extremity 
of  the  refrigerator  a  cyliDdrical  tube, 
2  or  3  cm»  in  diameter  and  6  or  7  in 
length,  into  which  is  fitted  the  neck  of 
the  retort  previously  provided  with  a 
cork.  This  latter  contains  an  aperture 
running  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and 
the  whole  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
tight  joint. 

When  the  substance  distilled  attacks 
cork  and  rubber,  the  neck  of  the  retort 
is  drawn  out  to  a  sufficient  length  to 
allow  the  tube  that  terminates  it  to 
enter  the  refrigerator  to  some  depth. 
The  rubber  with  which  the  2  parts  of 
the  apparatus  are  connected  is  thus 
nearly  out  of  the  range  of  the  vapours. 
/^  -&  very  evident  that  the  still  may 
^  replaced,  aad  advantageously  too,  in 


by  its  2  branches  shall  correspond  to 
the  inclination  that  is  given  to  the 
refrigerator.  The  external  extremity 
of  the  tube  is  connected  with  the  re- 
frigerator by  means  of  one  of  the 
arrangements  described  above  for  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  As  for  the  internal 
extremity,  it  is  well,  especially  if  the 
tube  is  narrow,  to  bevel  it  off  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  flow,  drop  by  drop,  of  the 
condensed  liquid  which  accumulates 
therein,  and  which,  without  such  a  pre- 
caution,  might  be  carried  along  by  the 
vapour  toward  the  refrigerator.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  a  liquid  that  would 
attack  the  joints,  the  bent  tube  that  fits 
into  the  neck  of  the  receiver  may  be 
that  of  the  refrigerator  itself. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  still  for 
the  photographer  to  employ  consists 
(Fig.  92)  of  a  tin  can  or  bottle  in  which 
the  water  is  boiled,  and  to  this  a  tin 
tube  is  adapted  by  means  of  a  cork,  one 
end  of  this  tin  tube  terminating  in  a 
coil  passing  through  a  tub  or  other 
vessel  of  cold  water.  A  gas  burner,  as 
shown,  is  a  convenient  source  of  heat, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  a  complete  con- 
densation of  t\ift  \«^ut,  NiXi^  "sa^\«t  \^ 
the  cooUng  \u^i  mxisX  \i%  Om^^%^  "Ws^ 
.  and  9^g9XDLt 
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Sometimes  the  vapour  is  condensed 
by  being  allowed  to  play  against  the 
inside  of  a  conical  cover  which  is 
adapted  to  a  saucepan,  and  is  kept  cool 

Fig.  92. 


by  the  external  application  of  cold 
water ;  and  in  this  case  the  still  takes 
the  form  represented  by  Figs.  93,  94, 
and  95;   such  compact  and  portable 

Fig.  94. 


stills  being  largely  employed  in  Ireland 
for  the  private  manufacture  of  whisky. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  condensed  water  trickles  down  on 
the  inside  of  the  cone,  and  flows  out  at 
the  spout. 

An  extemporised  arrangement  of  a 

similar  character  may  be  made  by  passing 

a  tobacco  pipe  through  the  side  of  a  tin 

saucepan  as  shown    in    Fig.   93,   and 

inverting  the  lid  of  the  saucepan;   if 

the  lid  is  now  kept  cool  by  frequent 

changes  of  water  inside  it,  and  the  pipe 

is  properly  adjusted  so  as  to  catch  the 

drippings  from  the  convex  side  of  the 

lid,  a  considerable  quantity  o£  distilled 

traier  may  he    collected  in  an   hour 
prao. 


The  proportion  of  solid  impurities 
present  in  water  as  ordinarily  met  with 
is  extremely  variable ;  rain  water  which 
has  been  collected  toward  the  end  of  a 

Fig.  93. 


storm  contains  only  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  grain  per  gallon,  while  river  or 
spring  water  may  contain  from  less  than 
30  gr.  per  gallon  or  so  upward.    Ordi- 


FiG.  95. 


nary  sea  water  generally  contains  3-4 
per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  but  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea  contains  nearly  {  of  its 
weight  of  salts. 

The  3  impurities  of  water  which  most 
interest  the  photographer  are  lime  or 
magnesia  salts,  which  give  the  so-called 
hardness;  chlorides  (as  for  example, 
sodium  chloride  or  common  salt),  which 
throw  down  silver  salts;  and  organic 
matter,  which  may  overturn  the  balance 
of  photographic  operations  by  causing 
premature  reduction  of  the  sensitive 
silver  compounds.  To  test  for  them  is 
easy.  Hardness  is  easily  recognisable 
by  washing  on^i'ft  Yiwi^%  Va.  V>ci^  -^^Xat, 
the  soap  Y>e\iiS  cwTdVedi;  \ixx\.  V\i  xaa^.^ 
caiea  one  mu»t  xal^eit  «ftX  ^^^  «,\i»x^ 
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water  than  avoid  it,  as  the  tendency  of 
gelatine  plates  to  frill  is  far  less  in  hard 
water  than  in  soft  water.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  common  and  useful  practice  to  harden 
the  water  nsed  for  washing  by  adding 
i-1  oz.  of  £psom  salts  (magnesia  sul- 
phate) to  each  bucket  of  water. 
Chlorides — sodium  chloride  or  common 
salt  being  that  usually  met  with — may 
be  detected  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
silver  nitrate  to  half  a  wineglassful  of 
the  water,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
being  then  added.  A  slight  cloudiness 
indicates  a  trace  of  chlorides,  and  a 
decided  milkiness  shows  the  presence  of 
a  larger  quantity.  If  it  is  wished  to 
get  a  somewhat  more  definite  idea  of 
the  amount,  it  is  easy  to  make  up  a 
series  of  standards  for  comparison,  by 
dissolving  known  weights  of  common 
salt  in  distilled  or  rain  water,  and  test- 
ing samples  of  them  side  by  side  with 
the  water  to  be  examined. 

Organic  matters  may  be  detected  by 
adding  a  little  silver  nitrate  to  the 
water,  filtering  oflf  from  any  precipi- 
tate of  silver  chloride,  and  exposing 
the  clear  liquid  to  sunlight;  a  clean 
stoppered  bottle  being  the  most  con- 
venient vessel  to  use.  The  extent  to 
which  a  blackening  takes  place  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
present. 

Filtration  on  a  small  scale  is  not 
altogether  a  satisfactory  mode  of  purify- 
ing water,  as  organic  impurities  often 
accumulate  in  the  filter,  and  enter  into 
active  putrefaction  when  hot  weather 
sets  in.    {Photo.  News.y 

The  simple  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  96  works  admirably,  and  is  very 
convenient,  a  is  a  common  tin  sauce- 
pan, with  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  for  a 
tobacco-pipe;  6,  a  ** steamer,"  on  top, 
with  a  bottom  like  an  inverted  cone, 
1  in.  of  wire  being  soldered  at  the  apex. 
A  gas  jet  (Bunsen*s,  if  possible)  boils  the 
water  in  the  saucepan;  the  ascending 
steam  is  condensed  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  ste&mer,  runs  down  to  the  point 
of  the  wire,  down  the  pipe  into  the 
J^^f-   ^  small  Jet  of  cold  water  keeps 


Fig.  97  illustrates  a  little  earthen- 
ware dbtilling  apparatus  in  use  among 
the  Japanese.  It  consists  of  4  pieces : 
a  boiler  a,  on  to   which   fits  a  short 

Fio.  96. 


cylinder  with  a  perforated  bottom  &, 
and  over  this  a  condenser  c,  with  a 
cover  d.  The  cover  being  removed,  a 
stream    of   cold    water    can    be  kept 


Fio.  97. 


running  into  the  condenser  by  means  of 
a  bamboo,  and  the  overflow  carried  off 
by  the  spout  at  its  base.  Round  the 
base  of  the  inner  side  of  the  middle 
cylinder  runs  a  ledge  which  forms  a 
channel  opening  into  an  exit  spout. 
The  materials  for  distillation  are  put 
into  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  Is  \tlaced 
on  the  ordintirj  KibalcM,  ^x  \«ni«aJCvi 
fire-box.  Tbe  -vtt^ux  ^«aa*a  V)Ktww&i. 
the  perfoTaleaL  Y)o\.V>Tn  o^  W^  ^"^^"^^^^^^^ 
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iuncr  surface  of  the  condenser,  runs 
down  into  the  channel  before  described, 
and  is  collected  at  its  exit  from  the 
spout.  This  little  contrivance  is  known 
by  the  Japanese  under  the  name  of 
.latnbik  or  rambikij  which  is  doubtless 
some  corruption,  through  the  Dutch,  of 
the  word  alembic.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts peppermint  is  largely  used  as  a 
corrective  for  water  rendered  muddy 
and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  drinking 
by  rains,  as  well  as  for  other  domestic 
purposes,  and  this  apparatus  is  one  of 
the  means  employed  for  its  distillation. 
Tinctures,  Extracts,  &c.  — 
A  very  convenient  and  complete  still  is 
shown  in  Fig.  98.    The  body  holds  over 

Fig.  98. 


3  gal. ;  the  cnuJeaser  has  7  straight 

tubes  surrounded  with  the  cold  water 

introduced  by  a  rubber  tube  from  a 

hydrant  or  bucket   of  water    placed 

higher  than  the  still,  and  carried  o£f  as 

it  becomes  warmed  by  another  tube  as 

indicated  by  the  arrows.   By  the  siphon 

arrangement  shown  in  the  cut,  it  is 

possible  to  feed  the  still  from  a  reser- 

Toir  whilst  distillation  is  in  progress, 

thus  using  a  3-gal.  still  where  a  much 

larger  one  would  have  been  necessary. 

.    TAe  still  may  be  set  into  a  kettle  partly 

JS//ed  with  water  and  thus  used  as  a 

n^ater-hatA,  or  a  aballow  dish  vrith  flat 

•raajr  wiidi  acoampaaiea  the  gUll,  may 


ring 


be  placed  betw^een  the  2   brass 
bands  and  clamped  securely. 

Having  for  some  time  been  in  need  of 
an  apparatus  for  distilling  a  quantity 
of  water  at  a  time,  and  finding  none  in 
the  market  answering  the  purpose, 
A.  B.  Stevens,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  ar- 
ranged the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  99 

Fig.  99. 


for  continuous  distillation,  which  has 
thus  far  answered  all  that  is  required 
of  it.  As  soon  as  the  water  passes  out 
of  the  boiler  a  the  float  b  lowers,  letting 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  the  con- 
denser c  through  d,  thereby  keeping 
the  water  in  the  boiler  at  a  constant 
level.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of 
adding  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water 
at  once,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water 
below  the  boiling-point. 

Cold  water  is  supplied  to  the  con- 
denser through  e,  and  as  it  becomes 
heated  and  rises  to  the  top,  it  is  carried 
off  through  /.  The  boiler  and  con- 
denser are  joined  at  g. 

By  leaving  out  the  float  and  closing 
the  inlet  d  with  a  cork,  it  can  be  used 
for  distilling  various  things  as  well  as 
water. 

The  apparatus  is  not  patented,  and 
should  any  pharmacist  desire  to  make 
one  for  his  own  use  he  can  do  so ;  should 
he  prefer  one  ready-made,  Stevens  will 
furnish  them  to  oidw,  %\ife  \Q  Va. 
diameter,  a\\  ot  cov^t,  V\\.\v  ^  -^«  ^^ 
rubber  tube,  for  ft  doWwa  V«M  ^^*^-  . 

For  the  purpose  o£  OLiatWWu^  tw  wsns* 
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of  samples  at  Dn«  time,  Dr.  B.  Laod- 
miiDn  has  deriacd  on  appnratnB  which 
sppaara  to  be  tbtJ  compact,  and  may  be 
fastened  against  the  wall,  ao  aa  not  to 
interfere  vith  other  aTsilable  space  in 
the  laboratorj.    It  consists  (Fig.  100)  of 


muUtinn  of  vapour,  nnd  permitting  the 
introduction  of  the  huid.  The  bodj 
of  the  still  is  of  wrought  iron  or  copper, 
with  a  lid  fitting  on  ground  edges,  and 
held  together  by  screw-clamps,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.    A  gsnge  is  fitted  to 


n  cuiumou,  tiun&I-iron  cooler 
21j  In.  long,  12  in.  high,  and  2 
deep,  with  a    series    of  opei  ' 

a,  for  passing   through   the 
'densing   tnbes,   and    an   inlet 
outlet  for  water,  g  and  A.     The 
cooler   stands    upon   2   iron    supports 

b,  abont  9}  iiu  long,  to  the  front  ends 
of  which  is  nttnched  the  gns-pipc  /, 
which  is  provided  with  6  stop-cocks 
and  a  latenJ  burner.  The  2  iron  sup- 
ports are  firmly  held  in  pUce  by  the 
2  parallel  rods  e,  and  the  iron  frame- 
worh  li^  which  la  1}  In.  distant  from 
the  cooler,  has  a  height  of  8  in,,  and  a 
widthofSiin.  The  receivers  are  placed 
upon  B  board  which  is  laid  across  the 
supports  c  As  it  is  necessary  that 
quite  a  number  of  connecting  tubes 
^onld  be  on  hand,  it  is  ndriseble  to 
bend  them  all  after  a  pattern  or  draw- 
ing made  upon  a  bou^.  Should  the 
corks  through  which  the  cooling  tubes 
a  pass  not  ho  snfficiently  tight,  it  ia 
only  necessary  to  pour  melted  paratBn 
thtongh  the  orifice  17,  until  it  has  coated 
the  bottom  of  the  apparatus. 

The  distilling  apparatus  represeated  in 
Fig.  101  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  phannaceuticat  chemists  or  drng- 
giste,  but  it  poEKSses  features  which 
wiJJ  Teeomioead  it  to  laany  who  have 
s  Iraalwortbj  and  qaick-octtng 


shon-  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  still. 
The  condenser  consists  of  a  number  of 

Slass  tubes,  vrliich,  if  tbej  nre  1  in. 
iameter  and  2i  in.  long,  expose  a  snr- 
face  of  26*  in.,  while  th.it  of  the  tax- 
rounding  cylinder  is  only  ISS}  in.  The 
ends  of  the  condenser  tubes  are  drawn 
together  and  tapered,  as  shown  in  cut, 
to  permit,  if  desired,  the  collection  of 
the    distillate    In    a    narrow  -  mouthed 


ease  of  condensing  surfaoc 

ifiectiveness  of  the 
i.e.  its  rapidity  of  action.  Compared 
with  a  Ijeliig  condenser  oF  similar 
dimensions,  Ihin  apparatus  exposes  pro- 
bably 3  times  ai  much  condensing  sur- 
face.      The  idea  of  a   tubular   coD- 

forth,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Jmiruai  of  PhannaQff,  an  eicelleut 
one,  that  may  find  useful  imitation  tu 
the  ii^i:uea\  U^mia^iOT^  vn^  «\»e«V'aiL. 
The  dwM*  W\MittiJS.e4.  mA  itaa't^aA. 
WM  iuTcnlai  \i7  S[»ei^'^,^*raiaiflji«i% 
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based  upon  a  continuous  use  of  it  for 
3  years. 

In  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions, it  often  becomes  necessary,  aft^ 
having  used  an  upright  condenser  for 
the  purpose  of  continuous  extraction,  to 
reverse  the  whole  condenser,  in  order  to 
recover  the  volatile  menstruum.  This 
also  necessitates,  in  most  cases,  a  change 
of  the  current  of  water  for  cooling  the 
apparatus.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by 
constructing  the  condensing  tube  in  the 
manner  shown  in   Fig.   102.    From  a 

Fio.  102. 


depth  to  which  the  tube  may  be  dipped 
should  be  less  than  the  length  of  the 
column  of  liquid  contained  between  o 
and  d,    (Simand.) 

Dr.  Carl  Roth  draws  attention  to  a 
condenser  lately  devised  by  him.  He 
was  led  to  its  construction  by  the  fre- 
quent breaking  of  the  tubes  in  Liebig 
and  Hoffmann  condensers,  in  which 
latter  the  water  immediately  surrounds 
the  tube  containing  the  vapour.  While, 
ordinarily,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
tubes  bursting,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  liable  to  do  so  in  cases  of  the 
distillation  of  absorption  products. 

Fig.  103. 


bulbous  expansion  blown  in  the  tube  at 
its  lower  end,  a  tube  c  arises,  provided 
with  a  faucet  d^  and  subsequently 
turned  at  a  right  angle  downwards.  At 
about  the  centre  between  the  faucet  and 
the  angle,  the  glass  tube  passes  through 
a  support  connected  with  the  condenser, 
whereby  it  is  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
tected from  being  broken  off.  The  use 
of  this  modified  condenser  is  almost  self- 
evident.  If  it  is  used  for  continuous 
extraction,  so  that  the  condensed  liquid 
constantly  flows  back  into  the  flask 
connected  with  a,  the  faucet  at  d  is 
closed.  The  condensed  liquid  will  then 
at  first  fill  the  tube  c  until  it  flows  over 
into  the  tube  a.  Finally,  when  the 
operation  is  to  be  finished,  a  receiver 
is  placed  under  e,  and  the  faucet  is 
opened,  when  all  the  condensed  liquid 
may  be  collected  without  disturbing  the 
connections  of  the  condenser.  It  is 
adrfsabJe  be/ore  opeD'mg  the  iaacet  d  to 
dip  the  end  of  the  tube  e  into  a  flask 
containing  a  portion  of  the  liquid  which 
^  to  be  distilied  over,  f.  j.  ether.     The 


Dr.  Roth's  condenser,  as  Fig.  103 
shows,  consists  of  a  glass  tube  around 
which  is  wound  a  thin  leaden  pipe  of 
10-15  times  the  length  of  the  glass. 
The  pipe  is  first  wound  with  the  con- 
volutions close  together,  and  is  then 
brought  back  in  large  turns.  This  ar- 
rangement allows  the  water  to  be  heated 
somewhat  before  it  gets  close  to  the  glass, 
and  in  addition  it  utilises  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  old  form.  Its  effi- 
ciency can  be  increased  still  more  by 
placing  tinfoil  upon  the  glass  before 
winding  the  tube.  Another  advantage 
of  the  apparatus  is,  that  in  case  the 
glass  tube  bursts,  the  distillate  will  not 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  mixed  with 
water. 

Dr.  Roth  states  that  he  has  used  this 
form  successfully  in  experiments  that 
would  inevitably  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Liebig's  condenser.  In  the 
figure  the  w&ter  eniex^  «.\.  a  k&!\  ^q'w^ 
out  at  b.     C^in:|.  Pd.  Jl.'^ 

The  stWla  ^V\c\i  axft  xiwaL  \>^  \jVw- 
maceutisto  ox  c\ieini«!t*  w«i  ^wat^M  V^^ 
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Tided  vith  b  head  teimiaHting  in  a 
tapariDg  pipe,  which  i-i  inteaded  to  bs 
coDoected  to  the  worm  or  condenser. 
This  coDDSClioD,  however,  is,  in  many 
OMS,  quite  aivkwurd,  and  often  a 
saatca  of  loss  iVom  leakage.  Tboae 
who  have  had  mnch  oceaBiou  to  work 
with  such  sn  apparatui  will  (aWy 
appreciale  the  truth  of  thix.  In  large 
Btatiooary  BtiUs,  used  on  a  manufactur- 
ing scale,  the  condenaer  consbts  of 
several  parte ;  the  so-called  colnmD,  a 
aeries  of  Tessels,  vhich  the  vapoura 
hare  to  traverae,  and  in  which  til  that 
part  of  the  vapoar  condensable  below  a 
certain  temperature  ia  reduced  to  the 
liqaid  condition, .  and  returned  to  the 
still ;  and  in  addition  to  thia  a  regular 
worm  or  condensing  cooler.  Sucli  ar- 
langementa  are,  however,  too  clrcum- 
BUntlnl  for  email  stills. 

To  obviate  the  difiiculties  above  mGQ- 
tioned,  Rice  h.ts  conatrncted  a  new  form 
of  atill-head  and  condensei',  which  com- 

Sletely  SLSwers  all  demands  made  upon 
It  require*  <me  packing,  ma;  be 
n^d  as  a  reflux- condeober,  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  rmm,  from  the  fact  that 
a  special  worm-tub  is  made  unneces- 
aary.  Fig.  104  gives  a  correct  repre- 
■entatioa  of  the  apparatus. 

It  consists  mainly  of  2  parts;  the 
still  and  the  head  with  condenser.  The 
stilt  haa  a  capacity  of  16  gal.,  and  is 
heated  by  steam,  which  enters  at  a,  6 
being  the  eihansting  pipe.  The  atill- 
head  is  constructed  of  tolerably  heavy 
copper,  to  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  condenser,  which  is  fastened  to  it 
by  3  iron  lege,  attached  with  rivets. 
The  condenser  ia  a  cylindrical  copper 
vessel,  of  the  capacity  of  about  10  ^1., 
with  rounded  bottom  and  closed  top, 
having  short  J-in.  tubes  projecting  from 
the  bottom  and  from  the  top — at  c 
and  d.  There  are  2  such  tubes  at  the 
bottom,  one  for  attaching  the  rabber 
hose  e  bringing  the  water;  the  other, 
shown  in  the  cut  immediately  along- 
side the  letter  c,  is  closed  with  a  cork, 
and  is  used  to  permit  tbo  waler  to  be 
.  emptied  witboat  detaching  (he  hose 
6vm  (be  other.     At  the  top  there  are 

AWiw  3  tabtt,  oae  at  oj  for  attaching 


rubber  hose  to  carry  off  the  water  into 
the  waste-pipe  /;  the  other,  being 
closed  with  a  cork.  Is  not  shown  in  the 
cut,  as  it  ii  OD  the  back  of  the  con- 
denser. 


The  head  of  the  still  carries  3  short 
tubulures,  only  one  of  which  is  visible 
in  the  cut,  and  which  contains  a  cork 
beaiing  the  safety-valve  g.  Another 
opening  is  at  the  other  side,  for  refill- 
ing the  still  when  required ;  and  yet 
another  narrower  tube,  intended  for 
the  insertion  of  a  thermometer..  The 
condensing-jiipe  begins  at  h,  where  it 
rises  from  the  head  parallel  with  the 
condenser.  It  is  made  of  copper  as  far 
as  the  point  indicated  by  the  upper  h, 
where  it  is  soldered  to  the  dornivard 
projecting  upper  end  of  the  block-tin 
■  ■  ■  'n  the  condenser  a  ' 
at  1.    This  arran) 

densed  liquid  to  come  into  contact  with 
anything   but    block-tin.      The    worm, 
inside  the  cotiiCTiaeT,  "is  tosA%  \5^  -iMt- 
fully  wiading  n'pcm  a.  xwa'sA  VioOt  A 
wood   20  ft,.-  0?   V™-  '^■^'^'^  ^'^  ■^^^ 
taking  T5art,i.cvilat  w,«  ttat  "Ca*  «*>■  °** 
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a  uniform  downward  descent  through- 
out. After  emerging  from  the  con- 
denser at  iy  it  extends  for  a  short 
distance,  where  the  cut  shows  it  to 
be  connected  to  the  separate  block-tin 
pipe  k  by  means  of  a  union  joint  lined 
with  tin.  Half  way  between  i  and  the 
end  proper,  of  the  worm,  the  pipe  is 
tapped,  and  a  branch,  carrying  the 
faucet  /,  leads  into  the  still  m,  where 
it  terminates  under  the  centre  of  the 
head  in  the  shape  of  an  co,  forming  a 
trap  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapours 
by  this  passage.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  cause  the  condensed 
liquid  to  flow  back  into  the  still  as  long 
as  the  faucet  I  is  open,  or  to  collect  it 
outside  by  turning  off  the  faucet  I. 
Prolonged  digestions  with  alcohol  may 
be  made  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
without  any  loss  of  liquid.  The  head 
is  attached  to  the  still  by  means  of  a 
rubber  washer  and  iron  clamps,  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  remove  it,  the 
water  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  con- 
denser, the  clamps  are  removed,  and  the 
whole  is  hoisted  up  by  the  tackle  n  and 
set  on  one  side. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  faucet  I 
by  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that  we 
have  to  completely  exhaust  10  lb.  of 
powdered  nux  vomica.  Into  a  frame 
fitting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  still  is  fitted  a  broad,  short, 
copper  percolator,  which  is  packed  with 
the  powdered  nux  vomica.  The  head 
and  condenser  being  connected  with  the 
still,  about  3  gal.  of  alcohol  are  poured 
into  the  still,  and  the  water  having 
been  turned  on  the  condenser,  and 
flowing  briskly,  steam  is  carefully 
turned  on  at  a.  The  faucet  /  is  kepi 
closed  as  yet,  and  the  pipe  k  is  made  to 
point  into  a  receiver.  As  soon  as  con- 
densed alcohol  flows  into  the  latter  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  stream,  the  faucet  I 
is  opened,  when  the  flow  of  alcohol  re- 
turns to  the  still,  and  empties  itself 
from  the  end  of  the  co  over  the  centre 
of  the  percolator.  From  time  to  time 
the  faucet  is  closed,  and  the  regularity 
o/"  the  How  is  observed,  as  it  empties 
itself  into  the  receiver.  After  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  depending  upon  various 


circumstances,  and  mainly  upon  previ- 
ous experience — in  the  present  instance, 
after  about  4  hours — the  nux  vomica  i^ 
completely  exhausted,  and  the  last  part'of 
the  operation  consists  in  turning  off  the 
faucet,  and  permitting  all  the  alcohol  to 
run  into  the  receiver. 

Rice  is  in  the  habit,  when  using  the 
apparatus  for  such  purposes,  of  placing 
in  the  still  2  gal.  of  ordinary  glyce- 
rine, and  in  this  a  large  porcelain  pot, 
supported  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
glycerine  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  up  to 
within  ^bout  4  in.  of  the  top.  The 
liquid  to  be  distilled,  such  as  alcohol, 
is  placed  in  the  dish,  the  distillate,  if 
required  to  be  used  as  a  continuous 
menstruum,  is  made  to  run  back  into 
the  still,  where  it  flows  into  the  dish, 
and  finally,  after  distilling  off  the 
alcohol,  the  dish  is  removed  with  the 
extract  contained  in  it.  If  the  tincture 
is  allowed  to  run  directly  into  the  still, 
and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  it  re- 
quires considerable  labour  and  waste  of 
alcohol  to  remove  the  extract,  besides 
incurring  the  danger  of  overheating  and 
almost  baking  it. 

In  all  cases,  when  possible,  it  is  re- 
commended to  place  in  the  still  a  pre- 
liminary charge  of  water,  say  J-1  gal., 
and  to  distil  this  over  to  dryness.  The 
packing  thereby  swells  up  and  becomes 
tight,  so  that  when  the  alcoholic  liquid 
is  introduced  no  loss  will  be  incurred. 

The  apparatus  is  not  patented,  and 
Rice  places  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  wants  to  use  it.     {New  Bem^ies,') 

An  improvement  on  Liebig*s  con- 
denser is  proposed  by  Abraham.  In 
the  old  form,  the  water,  heated  by 
vapour  in  the  coil,  very  slowly  rises 
upwards,  mixing  aft  the  same  time  with 
the  surrounding  water  and  pi'oducing  a 
large  quantity  of  warm  watery  which 
has  to  be  removed  to  keep  the  coil  cool. 
In  a  properly  constructed  Licbig*s  con- 
denser, however,  a  rapid  current  of 
water  should  drive  that  in  front  of  it 
farther  and  farther  without  materially 
mixing  with  it,  until  at  last  it  is  driven 
out  at  a  very  Yi\g^  teTcv^w«i\i\«^,\ia^ivci% 
done  all,  ot  neaxly  a\\  l\vft  vjc>xV\\.^q^- 
sibly  could.    U  Y'\S  "^^^  A^^  ^vm^xi%\cixi^ 
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are  :  a-6,  6  in. ;  h-c,  10  ft. ;  d  is  a 
steam-tight  joint ;  <?/,  f-in.  tubes,  nearly 
meeting,  not  joined ;  g-h,  8  ft. ;  h-i, 
2  ft. ;  ^  Btop-cocks  for  snpply  of  other 

FiQ.  105. 


condensers ;  /,  hot-water  exit ;  m,  stop- 
cock, with  index  to  regulate  flow  of 
water.  In  designing  his  new  condenser 
Abraham  went  on  this  principle,  and 
not  only  had  his  outer  or  cooling  tube  as 
small  as  possible,  but,  to  further  in- 
crease its  condensing  powers,  had  a  thick 


The  old  coil  was  only  capable  of  con- 
densing 4  gal.  per  hour,  and  did  not 
always  cool  that  quantity  as  completely 
as  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  distilla- 
tion in  vacuo;  in  order  to  ensure  against 
possible  failure,  and  to  increase  if  possible 
the  condensing  power,  the  new  one 
was  made,  if  anything,  slightly  longer 
than  the  old.  The  efficiency  of  this 
condenser  is  such  that  it  would,  if  only 
half  its  present  length,  condense  and 
cool  perfectly  about  6  gal.  of  liquid  per 
hour.  Not  only  is  its  condensing  power 
highly  satisfactory,  but  it  occupies  next 
to  no  space,  as  it  is  fixed  to  the  wall ;  it 
is  more  cleanly  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
more  advantage  than  anything  else,  it 
is  very  easily  cleaned  by  driving  steam 
through  it,  whereas  a  tube  requires  to 
be  emptied  before  this  can  be  done. 

The  wet  distillation  of  camphor  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  adoption  of  this  process  for 
extracting  organic  products.  The  most 
general  arrangement  of  the  still  and  con- 
denser, adopted  in  the  Tosa  district  of 
Japan  is  shown  in  Fig.  106.  On  a  small 
circular  stone  wall  A,  serving  to  form  a 
fire-place,  lies  an  iron  plate  F,  2  J  in.  thick. 


Fig.  106. 


copper  wire  wound  spirally  round  the 

inner  tube  so  as  to  compel  the  water  to 

rotate  at  a  high  speed.    Diameter  of 

Internal  tabe,   1  in.;  diameter  of  ex- 

ternsJ  tube,  1^  in,;  both  No.  16  wire 

^an£re  copper  tubing. 


This  is  covered  by  a  numerously  per- 
forated lid,  luted  tightly  with  clay,  which 
at  the  same  time  iotixA  \i\i%\iQ\Jwsc^'^  ^1 
the  vessel  B,  "N«\i.\(i\i  \a  ^  IH..  ^  \^«  '^^s^> 
and  18  in.  Vide  at  tVfc  \a^.    '^^'^^t  •Oca 
I  bottom   18!  a  stv^wwi  o^mxi%  \i>  ^\a.^ 
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may  be  closed  by  a  board.  The  whole  1 
is  clothed  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay 
C,  held  fast  by  a  binding  of  bamboo' 
hoops  a.  The  upper  opening  is  closed 
by  a  clay-luted  cover  G,  having  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  furnished  with  a  cork  K. 
Just  under  this  cover,  a  hollow  bamboo 
stem  leaves  the  still  and  passes  to  the 
condenser  h.  This  con^iists  of  a  4-sided 
box  open  beneath,  divided  into  5  inter- 
communicating compartments  by  means 
of  4  partitions,  and  turned  with  its 
open  side  into  a  vessel  M  containing 
water.  This  condenser  is  kept  con- 
stantly cool  by  a  stream  of  water,  led 
over  the  top  by  means  of  the  pipe  6. 
The  distillation  is  conducted  in  the 
following  way.  After  removing  the 
cover  G,  the  vessel  B  is  filled  with  the 
chips  of  camphor  wood,  the  cover  is 


keep  the  water  in  F  nta  steady  boil. 
The  ascending  steam,  finding  its  way 
among  the  chips,  carries  all  the  cam- 
phor with  it,  and  on  condensation  in  the 
cooler  H,  the  camphor  is  deposited,  and 
removed  at  suitable  intervals. 

Such  a  simple  and  efficient  apparatus 
ought  to  afford  a  valuable  hint  to  many 
a  colonist  who  wishes  to  utilise  natural 
products  of  a  similar  character. 

To  obtain  the  essential  oils  from 
flowers,  plants,  or  seeds,  the  oleiferoui 
material  is  placed  in  an  iron,  copper,  or 
glass  still,  of  1-1000  gal.  capacity,  and 
is  covered  with  water ;  superposed  is  a 
dome-shaped  lid,  terminating  in  a  coil 
of  pipe,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
and  protruding  therefrom  with  a  tap  at 
the  end.  On  boiling  the  contents  of  the 
still,  the  essential  oil  passes  over  with  the 


Fig.  107. 


replaced  and  well   luted    with    clay; 

then  through  the  opening  E,  a  certain 

quantity  of  water  is  run  in,  which,  after 

saturating  the  chips,  will  collect  in  the 

pan  F,    Gentle  firing  is  now  commenced, 

and  js  continued  for  12  hours,  so  as  to 


steam,  and  is  condensed  with  it  in  the 
receiver ;  the  oil  and  water  separate  on 
standing.  A  great  improvement,  in- 
troduced lay  DTe\f,^erjvioo^,  ^tA  '^^t- 
ron,  is  the  use  o^  at  stea-m-^aQ^L^X.^^  ^"0^^ 
as  shown  in  YV^,  \01 .    ^\.^^^  '^^  «^^ 
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pUed  tVom  a  bojlor  b^  the  pipe  a  into 
the  Jacket  i;  within  the  head  of  the 
still,  is  Gied  a  "  roaser"  c,  a  double- 
btuiclied  stirrer  curved  (o  the  form  of 
the  pan,  and  having  a  chain  Attached 
and  made  to  drag  over  the  bottom,  the 
whole  being  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
the  handle  A  The  still  is  charged,  aod 
nearly  filled  with  water;  the  head  is 
then  bolted  on,  steam  is  admitted  into 
the  jacket,  the  contents  are  well  stirred, 


out  at  Jf      t     th 

Here  th      t     d  w  t 

rate,  ad  cap  bj  d  fT 
lap*.  I  th  II  trat 
la  auppoeed  th 


fected  by 

team;  but  there  are   cnies 

nond».   Sic.)    where    contact 

with  woler 

is  necessary  for  the  produc- 

lion  of  th. 

oil,  while   in   others,  open 

fire  and  si 

though    th 

latter   is  superior.      The 

water  employed  must  be  perfectly  pure 

fras,    clove 

salt  is  add. 

.  to  raise  the  boiling  point. 

The  receive 

r  is  ahvap  some  foim  (there 

">)■) 

It  will    th 
drawQ      t  by 

reaches    th 
upper   tap  i 


th 


oth 

thence     t'  th      til 
the  sam   w  t  p 

nsgd  in  th      1 11     Th 
m   conv  Id  w  t         t 

the  refng     t     /   th        t 
etsapes  as  t  be    m      b  t  by 
the  pipe       W  h     th      II 
tilled  I    1  ghte    th      w  t 
the  taps     i      h    g   d  t 
Before       mm         g     p  ra 
tions,   th        ph       i       fill  d 
with  w  t      t     p  th 

escape  of     po 

An  app  rat  tly 

itructed  by  R  g  d  d  Du 
sart  is  rra  ged  th  t  d  y 
steam  e  t  ra  d  tly  m  g 
tho  matt  rg  t  b  dut  II  d 
and  the  t  mp     t  Iw  y    m 

tained  at     h  gb  po   t     Th  h  w 

in  Fig.  108  It  is  I  im  d  t  y  Id 
larger  a  d  pen  p  od  t  dtp 
Tent  all     h     ce     f  t    g  m 

pyreumat  h  as       m  t  m 

JXitlflalioa  na  .i  means  of  obtainioir 
e^atJsl  oih  Is  worthy  of  erery  con- 
«rf«aWfln.     aenernUr  it  should  be  ef- 


I    som    instances  (anise,  &c.)  where  the 
d    t  U  tion-products  are  solidifiab.'e  at  a 
1  w  t  mperature,  the   condenser- worm 
eed    to  be  warmed  instead  of  cooled. 
8p     it.— The  distillation  of  spirit  is 
p    t      ed  for  the  ^ui^sft  o?  to^\il^.«i^ 
th     1  o\id\  nvoiB  ot\tBi  ^TQm'iife  ■*!.'««. 
The  boWing  ■jowA  ol  -wa^ai  W.  ^i!t«  q^*"^ 
nary  gtandati  y''*'""**  "^^   *'""  "''" 
I  sphere,  «;^via\  V   ""  ""    "'  " 


I,  o^  laettix-^. 
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212°  F.  (100°  C),  that  of  alcohol 
173° 'PF.  (78 '5°  C).  At  the  sea 
level,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
may  frequently  vary  between  28  •  5  and 
30*5  in.;  the  boiling  points  of  water 
corresponding  to  these  temperatures  are 
210°  F.  and  213°  F.  Indeed,  changes 
in  the  weather  may  cause  the  boiling 
point  of  water  to  vary  as  much  as  5°  F. 
in  our  climate.  These  alterations  in 
pressure  would  cause  corresponding 
changes  in  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol. 
If  we  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
of  alcoholic  fluids  to  a  point  when 
vapours  are  freely  formed,  it  is  observed 
that  though  there  is  a  continuous  ab- 
sorption of  heat,  yet  the  liquid  does 
not  increase  in  temperature.  The  heat 
which  is  absorbed  during  the  first 
period  is  doing  work  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  that  employed  subsequently. 
There  are  two  phases  in  the  process, 
and  two  different  kinds  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  heat  employed  in  boiling 
even  a  kettle  of  water. 

The  first  phase  is  indicated  by  a  rise 
of  temperature  from  60°  F.  to  212°  F.; 
the  second  phase  by  a  change  of  state, 
from  that  of  a  liquid  at  212°  F.  to  a 
vapour  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
quantities  of  heat  required  by  different 
liquids  in  these  changes  varies  greatly, 
but  the  variation  is  greatest  when  they 
pass  through  the  second  phase.  Thus 
1  lb.  of  steam  at  212°  F.  if  converted 
into  water  at  212°  F.,  will  give  up 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  996  lb.  of  water 
.  from  60°  to  61°  F.  The  heat  rendered 
up  by  1  lb.  of  alcohol  vapour  at  173°  F. 
during  condensation  to  liquid  at  173°  F. 
will  heat  374*9  lb.  of  water  from  60° 
to  61°  F.  These  figures  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  small  quantity  of  steam 
will  boil  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 
Stills  of  improved  construction  depend 
upon  this  principle. 

The  simplest  form  of  distilling  ap- 
paratus  consists  of  a  close  vessel  con- 
nected  with  a  tube  immersed  in  water ; 
the  tube  is  open,  and  as  the  vapours 
expand  and  pass  into  the  tube,  they  are 
cooled  down  sufBcientlj  to  assume  the 
J/quId  state,  their  heat  being  rendered 
op  to  the  water.    It  is  necessary,  then, 


to  have  a  large  body  of  water  to  begin 
with,  or  else  for  the  water  to  be  con* 
tinually  changed.  An  ordinaiy  still 
and  worm  consists  of  a  boiling  vessel 
with  a  large  head  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  bulky  vapour,  connected  with  a 
coiled  tube  immersed  in  a  tub  holding 
a  large  body  of  water,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  changed.  The  coils  of 
the  tube  are  largest  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  worm  tub,  where  the  vapours  are 
the  most  bulky.  The  change  of  water  is 
effected  in  this  way.  A  stream  of  cold 
water  is  conducted  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  which  being  there  distributed, 
displaces  the  water  at  the  top,  this  latter 
having  condensed,  the  alcohol  vapour  has 
become  warm.  As  the  liquid  below 
gradually  makes  its  way  upwards,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  successive  coils  of 
tube,  each,  one  being .  hotter  than  the 
other,  until  the  top  coil  is  reached,  which 
is  at  a  temperatuse  differing  but  little 
from  that  at  which  the  liquid  is  being  dis- 
tilled. The  more  perfect  forms  of  stills 
are  so  designed  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  be  dis- 
tilled. 

When  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
is  distilled,  the  liquid  will  not  boil  con- 
stantly at  173°  F.  until  all  the  alcohol 
has  passed  over,  but  will  rise  in  tempera- 
ture gradually  throughout  the  distillation 
until  212°  F.  has  been  reached.  The  dis- 
tillate, if  separated  into  fractions  boiling 
between  fixed  points,  consists  of  a  series  of 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in  definite 
proportions.  The  mixtures  richest  in 
alcohol  come  over  first,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  lowest  temperature. 

The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid  with  a  high  boiling  point,  can  be 
made  to  boil  a  liquid  with  a  lower  boil- 
ing point ;  for  instance,  steam  at  212°  F. 
can  boil  alcohol  at  173°  F.,  and  alcohol 
at  173°  F.  in  turn  can  boil  ether  at 
94-8°  F.  With  a  simple  still,  strong 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  wash  by 
repeated  distillation  only.  Woulffe 
realised  the  facV.  tYv&X.  \.\k\%  ^^V^lvi\  «sA 
tedions  pxocess  coxA^l^b^  ^is^'^'afc^  VVOsv, 

Iby   connecVing  V,o^ft\.\v«   a.  Xk-vva^^   ^^ 
rectifying  cYiambwa  *m  sxxcV  «.  mwi^jst 
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that  the  vapour  driven  off  from  the 
chamber  nearest  the  fire  should  be  con- 
densed in  the  second,  and  by  the  heat 
given  ont  by  its  condensation,  cause  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of 
the  second  to  distil  into  the  third 
chamber,  and  those  of  the  third  into 
the  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  a  sufficient 
degree  of  concentration  is  attained. 
Adam  put  this  priuciple  of  rectification 
into  practice,  and  it  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  working  of 
Laugier's  still.  In  this  arrangement 
another  process,  that  of  dephlegmation, 
is  put  in  operation,  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  rectification. 

It  consists  in  partially  cooling  the 
vapours,  whereby  they  are  separated 
into  an  alcoholic  and  an  aqueous  por- 
tion; the  former  passes  on  to  another 
cooler,  only  the  latter  being  condensed. 
Laugier's  apparatus  consists  of  sepa- 
rate parts  connected  by  the  necessary 
pipes ;  these  are  1st,  a  worm  tub ;  2nd, 
a  dephlegmator ;  3rd,  a  rectifier ;  4th, 
a  still.  The  rectifier  is  warmed  by  the 
waste  heat  in  the  fine,  the  still  only  is 
heated  by  a  direct  fire.  The  wash 
passes  first  into  the  worm  tub,  where 
it  absorbs  all  the  heat  given  off  in  the 
condensation  of  the  alcoholic  vapours, 
thence  it  passes  into  the  dephlegmator, 
where  it  becomes  heated  to  near  its 
boiling  point  by  the  condensation  of 
water  vapour  only ;  it  next  passes  into 
the  rectifier,  where  it  is  boiled  by  the 
aid  of  steam  from  the  still ;  the  alcohol 
in  the  steam  becoming  concentrated  in 
the  liquid,  is  boiled  off;  finally,  the 
liquid  in  the  rectifier  is  run  into  the 
still,  from  which  vessel  it  is  periodically 
discharged.  The  general  arrangement  is 
effective  in  separating  the  2  liquids,  and 
the  former  goes  upwards  and  the  latter 
downwards.  It  is  not  adapted  to  dis- 
tilling mash  of  different  kinds,  nor  for 
yielding  alcohol  of  the  highest  strength 
at  one  operation.  The  first  apparatus 
to  fulfil  these  conditions  was  devised 
by  Coffey.  Although  a  variety  of  ap- 
paratus  for  distiUing  have  been  con- 
stracted  by  Saralle,  Siemens  Brothers, 
and  otheps,  yet  some  form  or  modifica- 
twn  of  Coffey's  still  is  most  commonly 


nsed  in  this  country.  It  is  constructed 
largely  of  wood  and  sheet  copper;  the 
wood  being  a  bad  conductor,  prevents 
loss  of  heat,  but  it  is  liable  in  turn  to 
give  rise  to  leakage,  and  requires  fre- 
quent renewal.  The  wash  is  raised  by 
a  pump  to  the  top  of  a  column,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  a  condenser,  and 
the  lower  a  dephlegmator ;  by  means  of 
a  zigzag  copper  tube,  the  wash  passes 
downwards,  and  upwards  again,  to  the 
top  of  a  second  column,  into  which  it  is 
discharged,  where  it  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  by  means  of  steam 
rectification,  on  a  series  of  perforated 
shelves  connected  with  each  other  by 
over-flow  pipes.  Such  stills  may  be 
built  of  any  size,  even  of  such  dimensions 
that  the  pumps  of  each  still  are  capable 
of  passing  8000  gal.  of  wash  per  hour. 
(Prof.  W.  N.  Hartley.) 

The  simplest  form  of  spirit  still  is 
shown  in  Fig.  109,  and  consists  of  2 
essential  parts,  the  still  or  boiler  A, 
which  is  made  of  tinned  copper,  and 
enters  the  furnace,  and  the  cooler  or 
worm  B,  a  pipe  of  block-tin  or  tinned 
copper,  bent  into  a  spiral  and  connected 
with  the  top  of  the  still.  The  liquid  is 
boiled  in  the  still,  and  the  vapours 
passing  over  are  condensed  in  the  pipe, 
which  is  placed  in  a  tub  or  vessel  con- 
taining cold  water.  This  simple  appa- 
ratus is  not  much  employed  in  distilling, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  get  sufficiently 
pure  products  from  it  on  a  commercial 
scale.  In  as  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  water  are 
condensed  together.  But  if,  instead  of 
filling  the  cooler  with  cold  water,  it  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  176°  F.  (80° 
C),  the  greater  part  of  the  water  will 
be  condensed ;  but  the  alcohol,  which 
boils  at  172^°  F.  (78°  C),  passes  through 
the  coil  uncondensed.  If,  therefore,  the 
water  be  condensed  and  collected  sepa- 
rately in  this  manner,  and  the  alcoholic 
vapours  be  conducted  into  another 
cooler,  kept  at  a  temperature  below 
172^°  F.  (78°  C),  the  alcohol  will  bo 
obtained  in  ^  m\x(^\i\^«t  ^\a.\.'i  ^1  ^'crc^- 

1  of  simple  dr\aW\\t5Ll\oii.  ^^xv^^^vcL^^^^^^^^ 
I  that  \apo\xia   eoTi\.«.VKvTk<3;  Xsvv^.  ^  «^^^ 
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quantity  of  alcohol  are  brought  into 
contact  with  an  alcoholic  liquid  of  lower 
temperature  than  the  vapours  them- 
selves, and  in  very  small  quantity,  the 


is  shown  in  Fig.  110,  in  which  is  a  still 
A  to  contain  the  liquor.  The  vapours 
are  conducted  by  a  tube  into  the  egg- 
shaped  vessel   B,    the    tube    reaching 


Fig.  109. 


vapour  of  water  will  be  partly  con- 
densed, so  that  the  remainder  will  be 
richer  in  alcohol  than  it  was  previously. 
But  the  water,  in  condensing,  converts 
into  vapour  a  portion  of  the  spirit  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  interposed,  so  that 
the  nncondensed  vapours  passing  away 
are  still  further  enriched  by  this  means. 
Here,  then,  are  the  results  obtained  : 
the  alcoholic  vapours  are  strengthened, 
firstly,  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  wherewith  they  were  mixed ; 
and  then  by  the  admixture  with  them 
of  the  vaporised  spirit  placed  in  the 
condenser.  By  the  employment  of  some 
such  method  as  this,  a  very  satisfactory 
yield  of  spirit  may  be  obtained,  both 
with  regard  to  quality,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely concentrated,  and  to  the  cost  of 
production,  since  the  simple  condensa- 
tion of  the  water  is  made  use  of  to  con- 
vert the  spirit  into  vapour  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  fuel. 
The  construction  of  every  variety  of 
distilliDg  apparatus  now  in  use  is  based 
upon  the  above  principles* 
Adam's  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  strong  alcohol  on  an  industrial  scale 


nearly  to  the  bottom ;  they  then  pass 
out  by  another  tube  into  a  second  egg 
C ;  then,  in  some  cases,  into  a  third,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  finally  into 
the  worm  D.  The  liquor  condensed  in 
the  first  egg  is  stronger  than  that  in 
the  still,  while  that  found  in  the  second 
and  third  is  stronger  than  either.  The 
spirit  which  is  condensed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  worm  is  of  a  very  high  degree  Of 
strength.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  the 
eggs,  is  a  tube  connected  with  the  still, 
by  which  the  concentrated  liquors  can 
be  run  back  into  it.  In  the  tube,  is  a 
stop-cock  a,  by  regulating  which,  enough 
liquor  can  be  kept  in  the  eggs  to  cover 
the  lower  ends  of  the  entrance  pipes,  so 
that  the  alcoholic  vapours  are  not  only 
deprived  of  water  by  the  cooling  which 
they  undergo  in  passing  through  the 
eggs,  but  are  also  mixed  with  fresh 
spirit  obtained  from  the  vaporisation 
of  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eggs,  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

Adam*  8  arrjviv^ftTc\exi\.   Iv3\^%,  >[)cv«^- 
fore,  the  1  coTvdVtVous  Tiece«&«Lr5  ^«t  Wva 
production   o£    a\xow^   s^vvW,  'wi^T^cu.- 
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sirely;  but  unfortunately  it  has  also 
serious  defects.  The  temperature  of  the 
egg  cannot  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
standard,    and    the    bubbling    of   the 


the  other.  The  saving  of  time  and  fuel 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  still  is 
enormous.  In  the  case  of  the  previous 
stills,  the  fuel  consumed  amounted  to  a 


Fig.  no. 
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vapours  through  the  liquor  inside 
creates  too  high  a  pressure.  It  was, 
however,  a  source  of  great  profit  to  its 
inventor  for  a  long  period,  although  it 
gave  rise  to  many  imitations  and  im- 
provements of  greater  or  less  merit. 
Among  these  are  the  stills  of  Solimani 
and  Berard,  which  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  present  day. 

Utilising  the  experience  which  had 
been  gained  by  Adam,  Solimani,  and 
Berard,  and  avoiding  the  defects  which 
these  stills  presented,  Cellier-Blumen- 
thal  devised  an  apparatus  which  has 
become  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  im- 
provements; indeed,  every  successive 
invention  has  differed  from  this  arrange- 
ment, merely  in  detail,  the  general 
principles  being  in  every  case  the  same. 
The  chief  defect  in  the  3  stills  above- 
mentioned  is  that  they  are  intermittent, 
while  that  of  Cellier-Blumenthal  is  con- 
tinuous; that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  for 
distillation  is  introduced  at  one  end  of 
the  arrangement,  and  the  alcoholic  pro- 
ducta  are  received  continuously,  and  of 
'  constant  degree  of  concentration,  at 


weight  nearly  3  times  that  of  the  spirit 
yielded  by  it ;  whereas  the  Cellier-Blu- 
menthal apparatus  reduces  the  amount 
to  I  of  the  weight  of  alcohol  produced. 
This  latter  apparatus,  however,  is 
adapted  only  to  the  needs  of  large  dis- 
tilleries, and  a  description  of  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  present  volume. 

The  operation  of  distilling  is  often 
carried  on  in  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  111.  It  is  termed  the  Patent 
Simplified  Distilling  Apparatus  ;  it  was 
originally  invented  by  Corty,  but  it  has 
since  undergone  much  improvement.  A 
is  the  body  of  the  still,  into  which  the 
wash  is  put ;  B,  the  head  of  the  still ; 
c,  3  copper  plates  fitted  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  3  boxes ;  these  are  kept  cool 
by  a  supply  of  water  from  the  pipe  E, 
which  is  distributed  by  means  of  the 
pipes  G.  The  least  pure  portion  of  the 
ascending  vapours  is  condensed  as  it 
reaches  the  lowest  i^late,  an.d  CalU  ba^ck^ 
and  t\ift  neitt  "^otVKoxl  *&  \\.  ^^a.^'^a.  "Cvsa. 
second  i^\aU,  -wV^V^i  Mc^<i  y^\^^\.  ^^^ 
\ig\iteat  ^«^\]ncs  '^^isa  o^^^  ^^  ^y^osfe- 
neck,  and  aift  coiidftii&^  V^  ^^'^  >«Q-t\si, 
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Th«  temperatiire  of  the  plati 

luted  by  altering  the  flow  of  n 

means  of  th«  cock  F.    Far  the  purpose  |  becomes  filled  si 


alter  the  opcrotioD 


^feJeanlog  IbeapparatoB,  a  jet  odUim  1  hae  tommeficel;  l\ie  enl  ot  'tVt  t/CsiBt 
or  water  mty  be  latrodaced  at  a.  A  pipe  K  is  invmereei  \ii  veXev  "m  «*>* 
*as  "fparatae  Is  afBied  st  tfae  screw-    vessel  L.    The   hAtmiUib   c\B.im'A  ^m 
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this  apparatus  is  that  the  condensation 
proceeds  in  a  partial  yacuum,  and  that 
there  is  therefore  a  great  saying  in  fuel. 
One  of  these  stills,  haying  a  capacity  of 
400  gal.,  is  said  to  work  off  4  or  5 
charges  daring  a  day  of  12  hours,  fur- 
nishing a  spirit  35  per  cent,  oyer-proof. 
Fig.  112  represents  a  double  still 
which  is  largely  employed  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  simply  an  addition  of  the  common 
still  A  to  the  patent  still  B.  From 
time  to  time  the  contents  of  B  are  run 
off  into  A,  those  of  A  being  drawn  off  as 
dunder,  the  spirit  from  A  passing  over 
into  B.  Both  stills  are  heated  by  the 
same  fire ;  and  it  is  said  that  much  fine 
spirit  can  be  obtained  by  their  use  at 
the  expense  of  a  veiy  inconsiderable 
amount  of  fuel.  In  Jamaica,  however, 
nothing  is  likely  to  supersede  the  com- 
mon still  and  double  retorts,  shown  in 
Fig.  113.     It  is  usually  the  custom  to 

Fig.  113. 
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pass  the  tube  from  the  secona  retort 
through  a  charger  containing  wash,  by 
which  means  the  latter  is  heated  pre- 
vious to  being  introduced  into  the  still ; 
the  tub«  then  proceeds  directly  to  the 
worm-tank.  With  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  a  still  holding  1000  gal. 
should  produce  500  gal.  of  rum  (30-40 
per  cent,  over-proof),  between  the  hours 
of  5  in  the  mominor  and  8  in  the  even- 
ing.  The  first  gallon  of  spirit  obtained 
is  termed  "  low  wines,"  and  is  used  for 
charging  the  retorts,  each  of  which  con- 
tains 15-20  gah  After  this,  rum  of 
40-45  per  cent,  over-proof  flows   into 

clean  cans  or  other  vessels  placed  to 

receive  it. 

The  apparatus  ased  in  England  for  the 


distillation  of  grain-spirit  is  known  as 
"Coffey's"    still;     and    is    shown    in 
Fig.   114.     It  consists  of  2   columns, 
CD£F  and  GHJK,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  above  a  rectangular  chamber, 
containing  a  steam-pipe  b  from  the  boiler 
A.   This  chamber  is  divided  into  2  com- 
partments by   a   horizontal   partition, 
pierced  with  small  holes,  -and  furnished 
with  4  safety-valves  e.    The  column 
C  D  E  F,  called  the  analyser ^  is  divided 
into  12  small  compartments,  by  means 
of  horizontal  partitions  similar  to  the 
one  beneath,  also  pierced  with  holes  and 
each  provided  with   2   little  valves  /. 
The  spirituous  vapours  passing  up  this 
column  are  led  by  a  pipe  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second  column  or  rectifier. 
This  column  is  also  divided  into  com- 
partments in  precisely  the  same  way, 
except  that  there  are  15  of  them,  the 
10  lowest  being  separated  by  the  parti- 
tions k,  which  are  pierced  with  holes. 
The    remaining   5   partitions    are    not 
perforated,  but  have  a  wide  open- 
ing as  at  U7,  for  the  passage  of 
the  vapours.      Between   each   of 
these  partitions  passes   one  bend 
of  a  long  zigzag  pipe  wi,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  column,  winding 
downwards  to  the  bottom,    and 
finally  passing  upwards  again  to 
the  top  of  the  other  column,  so  as 
to  discharge  its  contents  into  the 
highest  compartment.     The  appa- 
ratus   works    in    the    following 
way: — ^The  pump  Q  is  set  in  motion, 
and  the  zigzag  pipe  then  fills  with  the 
wash  or  fermented  liquor  until  it  runs 
over  at  n'.    The  pump  is  then  stopped, 
and  steam   is    introduced    through  &, 
passing  up  through  the  2  bottom  cham- 
bers  and  the   short  pipe  z  into  the 
analysing  column  C  D  E  F,  finally  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  other  column  by 
means  of  the  pipe  t.    Here  it  surrounds 
the  coil  pipe  containing  the  wash,  so 
that  the  latter  becomes  rapidly  heated. 
When  several  bends  of  the  pipe  have 
become  heat^,  tVi^  ^xwa.^  \%  ii.^^\\!k.  ^<4X.  V'Ck 
work,  find  lVe\vo\.^«c^\^^T:v?«CL^^^\^i 
tliroxigh  t\ie  coW  mv^  VdJl^  'Oc^^  ^aaS.'^^x 
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chamber  to  chamber  until  it  reacbea  the  I  As  sooa  as  the  chamber  B'  is  aearlj  full 
bottom;  none  of  the  liquor  Rods  Ita  way  of  the  spent  wash,  its  conteuts  ore  run 
through  the  perforAtinns  i a  the  Tnrions  off  into  the  lover  campartmentby  open- 
partiliODS,  owia«  tu  the  pressare  of  the  I  iug  n  valve  in  the  pipe  V.   By  means  of 


. .  e  doirn-  1  the  coA  S,  lliftj  ate  ?i^ti\\i  i\wft«.t^si 
•rjirOa  the  wash  is  met  bj  the  steam,     from  the  aippanAua,    1Wi»  \iTiKft«  \» 
jiaa  the  whole  of  the  spirit  which  it     continued  nn«\  nW  tVie  ■hm.'ii  '^laa  «>«« 
""itains  ia  tbas  conrerled  into  rapour.  \  pumped  t^tovieti. 
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The  course  taken  by  the  steam  will  be 
readily  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
figure.  When  it  has  passed  through 
each  of  the  chambers  of  the  analyser, 
the  mixed  vapours  of  water  and  spirit 
pass  through  the  pipe  t  into  the  rectify- 
ing column.  Ascending  again,  they  heat 
the  coiled  pipe  m,  and  are  partially 
deprived  of  aqueous  vapours  by  con- 
densation. Being  thus  gradually  con- 
centrated, by  the  time  they  reach  the 
opening  at  W  they  consist  of  nearly  pure 
spirit,  and  are  then  condensed  by  the 
cool  liquid  in  the  pipe  falling  upon  the 
partition  s,  and  being  carried  away  by 
the  pipe  y  to  a  refrigerator.  Any  un- 
condensed  gases  pass  out  by  the  pipe  R 
to  the  same  refrigerator,  where  they 
are  deprived  of  any  alcohol  they  may 
contain.  The  weak  liquor  condensed  in 
the  different  compartments  of  the  recti- 
fier descends  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wash  descends  in  the  other  column ;  as 
it  always  contains  a  little  spirit,  it  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  the  pipe  S  to  the 
vessel  L  in  order  to  be  pumped  once 
more  through  the  apparatus. 

Before  the  process  of  distillation  com- 
mences, it  is  usual,  especially  when  the 
common  Scotch  stills  are  employed,  to 
add  about  1  lb.  of  soap  to  the  contents 
of  the  still  for  every  100  gal.  of  wash. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  boiling  over,  which  object  is 
attained  in  the  following  way: — The 
fermented  wash  always  contains  small 
quantities  of  acetic  acid ;  this  acts  upon 
the  soap,  liberating  an  oily  compound 
which  floats  upon  the  surface.  The 
bubbles  of  gas  as  they  rise  from  the 
body  of  the  liquid  are  broken  by  this 
layer  of  oil,  and  hence  the  violence  of 
the  ebullition  is  considerably  checked. 
Butter  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

When  the  still  contains  a  charge  of 
about  8000  gal.,  distillation  is  carried 
on  as   quickly  as  possible  until  about 
2400  gal.  have  passed  over.    This  por- 
tion possesses  but  little  strength,  and  is 
known  as  **  low  wines."    The  remainder 
of  the  8000  gal.  is  received  in  another 
vessel  for  re-distillation,  and  the  low 
wines  are  also  re'distilled  in    another 


still,  until  the  product  acquires  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  smell;  these, 
which  are  then  called  '*  faints,"  are 
collected  in  a  vat  called  the  "  faints 
back,"  mixed  with  the  impure  portions 
of  the  first  distillation,  diluted  with 
water,  and  re-distilled.  The  product 
of  a  further  distillation  then  yields 
finished  spirit. 

Fig.  115  represents  the  apparatus 
used  in  Neufch&tel  and  other  places  for 
the  manufacture  of  absinth  and  similar 
perfumed  spirits.  It  consists  of  the 
following  parts : — 

A  is  a  kettle  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
jacket,  acting  as  a  water-bath  enclosing 
another  kettle,  which  contains  the 
ingredients  to  be  distilled.  B  is  the 
top  or  cover  of  the  still ;  C  an  opening 
closed  by  a  plug  for  charging  the  still ; 
C  a  similar  opening  for  discharging  the 
plants  after  distillation.  D  is  the  cap 
of  the  still,  fastened  on  by  a  circular 
collar,  and  terminating  in  a  neck  which 
conducts  the  alcoholic  vapours  to  the 
cooling  coil.  £  is  the  cooler  with  its 
coil,  and  £'  the  discharge  pipe  of  the 
coil.  F  is  the  colourer,  furnished,  like 
the  still,  with  plugs  through  which  to 
fill  and  empty  it.  G  is  a  pump  fastened 
firmly  to  the  wall  by  the  collars  G'. 
H  is  a  piston  rod ;  I,  the  eccentric  for 
driving  the  pump;  J,  a  pulley  on  which 
a  band  runs  to  connect  with  the  power ; 
and  K,  bearings  from  the  pulley  shaft. 
L  is  a  tank  or  well  of  metal  sunk  into 
the  floor.  M  is  a  suction  pipe,  and  M' 
another,  connected  with  the  colourer. 
N  is  a  3-way  cock  attached  to  the 
suction  pipe  to  draw  any  liquid  from  the 
tank  to  deliver  it  into  the  still,  into  the 
colourer,  or  to  the  store-room,  -  or  to 
draw  the  finished  liquor  from  the  co- 
lourer, and  deliver  it  to  the  store-room. 
N'  is  a  pipe  for  drawing  off  the  coloured 
product ;  0  is  a  force  or  delivery  pipe ; 
P,  a  3-way  cock,  which  directs  liquids 
at  pleasure  into  the  still  or  the  colourer ; 
P',  a  pipe  delivering  the  liquid  into  the 
colourer,  and  P"  a  pipe  conveying  the 
liquor  into  \,Vve  s\aV\.  "^  \s  «*  wi«SL  ^»^. 
pipe  for  deVWwiXk^  \^v^  \Sk.«K^l^^\xi::t'fti^ 
product  \ivtot\ifes\.oTft-t^wsv\  ^^^^njsjksj^ 
and  p\pe  to  coTiN^i  V^^^  ^v?JC^\^e^  y^^^^^ 
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tank  is  emptVi  the  pump  is  stopped  and 
the  cock  P  closed.  Steam  is  turned  on 
by  opening  the  cock  U,  and  the  product 
soon  begins  to  flow  over  from  the  con- 
densing coll  into  S,  and  again  fills  the 
tank  L ;  it  now  consists  of  spirits  per- 
fumed  by  the  plants  placed  in  the  still ; 
it  is  white  in  colour,  and  possesses 
already  many  of  the  properties  peculiar 
to  the  manufactured  article.  In  order 
to  colour  it,  the  pump  again  draws  up 
the  liquor  into  the  colourer  F,  which 
has  been  previously  filled  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  the  colcuring  plants. 
After  this  operation,  the  pump  fulfils 
its  third  office  by  raising  the  coloured 
absinth  from  the  colourer  through  the 
pipe  N',  and  the  cock  and  pipe  R  into 
its  final  receptacles. 

EMULSIFYING.— To  emulsify 
an  oil  consists  in  rendering  it  capable 
of  mixing  with  water  to  form  a  uniform 
milky  fluid,  by  the  aid  of  an  intervening 
medium,  generally  saccharine  or  mu- 
cilaginous. 

Milk  being  the  most  perfect  emulsion 
obtainable,  such  a  mixture  of  fat  which 
simulates  this  compound  most  closely 
must  likewise  be  regarded  as  superior 
in  the  degree  that  these  qualities  are 
intensified.  To  be  sure,  an  artificial 
emulsion  always  represents  a  greater 
percentage  of  fat  than  milk,  and  its 
preservation  is  therefore  relatively 
easier  than  in  that  obtained  from  nature, 
but  this  fact  merely  modifies  the  result, 
and  does  not  involve  the  principle. 
The  greater  proportion  of  water  in  milk 
also  favours  decomposition,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  minute,  perhaps  even 
molecular  division  of  the  fat  globules, 
renders  it  possible  to  withstand  decom- 
position longer  than  an  equally  dilute 
artificial  emulsion,  wherein  the  oil  glo- 
bules are  not  so  thoroughly  disseminated. 

We,  of  course,  recognise  the  fact  that 
milk  contains  different  animal  bodies 
not  present  in  ordinary  artificial  emul- 
sions, which  are  prone  to  decomposition, 
so  that  the  similarity  drawn  between 
the  two  is  based  more  upon  physical 
cbaractezisticB  than  their  presenting 
any  features  in  common  chemically. 
But  it  is  this  attempt  at  compro- 


mising  its  principal  physical  feature — 
fluidity— with  permanency,  which  makes 
the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  so  diffi- 
cult. To  so  change  a  fat  as  to  render 
it  miscible  with  water  is  a  matter  of 
easy  execution,  but  when  we  attempt 
to  embody  the  desirable  feature  of 
fluidity,  then  we  are  thwarted  by  phy- 
sical laws,  and  resort  to  chemical  means 
as  a  compromise. 

Condensed  milk  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration wherein  by  a  change  of  its 
physical  condition,  complete  preserva- 
tion has  been  attained  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  milk  in  its  natural 
form  could  be  preserved,  even  with 
chemical  means.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  consistence  is  the  most  desirable 
feature  to  ensure  the  permanence  and 
preservation  of  any  emulsion,  natural  or 
artificial. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  perfect  and 
permanent  emulsion  can  be  made  with 
cod  liver  oil  and  malt  extract,  owing 
to  the  consistence  of  the  preparation 
solely,  as  we  have  attempted  to  use  the 
same  agents  represented  in  malt  extract, 
namely — dextrine  and  glucose,  and  dis- 
covered that  as  soon  as  the  consistence 
was  abandoned  these  agents  did  not 
possess  any  advantage  over  those  usually 
employed  for  emulsifying  fats.  To  the 
albumen  in  milk  has  been  ascribed  the 
high  degree  of  and  most  permanent 
emulsification,  and  therefore  gelatine 
is  employed  in  artificial  emulsions,  with 
not  much  better  success  however  than 
other  agents,  when  semi-fluid  consistence 
is  abandoned. 

We  will  now  consider  what  should  be 
used  as  emulsifying  agents  and  also  such 
as,  while  largely  used,  are  not  desirable 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Unfortunately  the  well-worn  maxim, 
so  justly    applied   to  most  classes  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  "The  sa- 
crifice of  medicinal  value  for  elegance,** 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  emulsions.    Periodically,  dififer- 
ent  substances  from  all  the    different 
kingdoms  of  uatxxx^  \iV7^\k^^'DL^t^Y^<&^., 
enjoyed  &  6\iOT\.,  i^ti^xoroAW^  %\a:<j^^\ 
then  been  ie\e\g8AM.\>Q  V\i*^vt  ^^S^-'oxwX.^^ 
obliyioa. 
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The  vegetable  gums,  acacia  and  tra- 
gacanth,  have  been  the  longest  in  use, 
and  the  first  mentioned  of  these  has 
probably  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
reliable,  convenient,  and  at  least  innocu- 
ous emulsifying  agent  better  than  the 
majority  of  latter-day  substitutes. 

The  late  Prof.  Wm.  Proctor  announced 
the  proportion  to  be  used  of  gum  acacia 
to  produce  a  perfect  temporary  emul- 
sion. His  directions  were  as  follows: 
**Mix  intimately  in  a  perfectly  dry 
mortar  the  oil  with  one-half  its  weight 
of  powdered  acacia  ;  to  this  add  at  once 
one-half  as  much  water  as  the  combined 
weight  of  oil  and  gum,  and  triturate 
briskly  until  the  mixture  has  assumed 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  a  thick 
cream,  which  produces  a  crackling 
noise  when  the  pestle  is  moved  rapidly 
around  the  sides  of  the  mortar."  This 
is  the  emulsion  proper,  and  to  this  can 
be  added  any  amount  more  of  water  or 
other  desirable  vehicle  or  medicament 
to  bring  the  finished  preparation  up  to 
the  quantity  prescribed. 

If  perfectly  made,  this  emulsion  will 
stand  any  degree  of  dilution  with  watery 
"  mixtures ;  in  fact,  its  quality  is  proved 
when,  by  a  large  addition  of  water,  the 
oil  globules  will  not  separate  or  aggre- 
gate at  the  top  of  the  liquid. 

Practice  has  demonstrated  that  the 
proportion  of  gum  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  oil  employed, 
but  the  constant  relation  between  the 
water  used  for  the  emulsion  proper,  and 
the  mixture  of  oil  and  gum  must  be 
scrupulously  adhered  to  as  ensuring 
infallible  results. 

Fixed  oils,  rich  in  gum,  per  se^  as  co- 
paiba, castor  oil,  &c.,  do  not  require  as 
large  an  amount  of  gum  as  cod  liver  oil, 
while  in  the  case  of  ethereal  oils,  for 
instance,  oil  of  turpentine,  an  equal 
amount  of  gum,  or  weight  for  weight, 
is  necessary.  To  prepare  an  emulsion 
from  turpentine  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sents difficulties,  and  so  much  the  more 
is  this  to  be  guarded  against,  as  it  is  a 
powei'ful  remedy,  and,  if  presented  in  a 
merelf  mecbsmical  mixture,  will  prove 
irritating,  and  perhaps  engender  serious 
consequences. 


But  then,  if  by  careful  observance 
of  this  method  we  can  obtain  a  perfect 
emulsion,  what  more  is  desired  ?  Al- 
though this  emulsion  is  perfect  it  is  not 
permanent,  and  to  circumvent  this 
negative  feature  is  the  problem  for  so- 
lution. 

While  we  have  not  discovered  any 
means  or  process  whereby  this  problem 
can  be  solved,  yet  we  have  found  agents 
capable  of  preventing  this  separation  in 
a  great  degree,  being  guided  in  their 
selection  by  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituents which  are  most  favourable  to 
this  separation,  and  those  that  are  not. 

An  emulsion  should  be  palatable,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  always  sought  to 
make  it  sweet  by  the  introduction  of 
cane  sugar  or  glycerine.  These  two 
agents  are  the  cause  of  the  most  dis- 
satisfaction with  emulsions.  Sugar, 
owing  to  its  affinity  for  water,  and 
density,  favours  separation  very  rapidly, 
precipitating  while  the  emulsified  oil 
forms  a  compact,  creamy  and  gradually 
diminishhig  stratum  at  the  top  of  the 
vessel.  Glycerine,  probably  from  the 
same  causes  (ind  its  incompatibility  with 
fixed  oils,  behaves  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  for  these  reasons  these  otherwise 
desirable  vehicles  cannot  be  represented 
in  an  emulsion  when  permanence  is  to 
be  obtained. 

As  no  other  agents  present  themselves 
for  fulfilling  the  sweet  object  in  view, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
emulsions  without  attempting  to  make 
them  sweet,  and,  we  believe,  without 
detracting  from  their  palatability,  while 
enhancing  their  appearance. 

Now,  then,  let  us  consider  what 
agent  will  favour  the  homogeneity  of 
the  emulsion,  that  is,  prevent  separa- 
tion or  precipitation,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  preparation  must  not  be  changed 
physically  or  chemically. 

Gelatine  has  been  used  with  some 
satisfaction,  as  it  retards  the  oeparation 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time:  in 
fact,  it  answers  the  purpose  so  well  that 
for  the  extemporaneous  preparing  of 
emulsions  \t  \ea\ftaT\o>3M.\\^V.Q\i^^«»x^'^. 
But  in  commoii  'wWiW  o\.\vfeT:  ts.^ctiV»  xvsfc^ 
1  for  tVis  ^xxT^osft,  Vt  ^x^^\x^\\i\Q^^^'^^'5. 
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power  of  preserving  the  homogeneity 
of  an  emulsion,  and  eventually  the 
separation  and  decomposition,  so-called, 
alluded  to  above,  take  place. 

The  proportion  of  gelatine  employed 
is  about  40  gr.  to  1  pint  of  the  emul- 
sion ;  it  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  added  at  any  time  of  the 
operation.  By  increasing  this  amount 
so  that  a  jelly  is  formed  of  the  emulsion, 
a  perfectly  permanent  and  stable  pre- 
paration is  obtained.  But  this  result  is 
obtained  because  the  physical  character 
of  the  emulsion  has  been  changed — 
fluidity  abandoned  for  consistence.  Un- 
happily we  cannot  take  advantage  of 
this  condition,  and  therefore  "  consist- 
ence is  not  a  jewel "  pharmaceutically. 
Chemical  agents  such  as  change  the 
character  of  an  emulsion  by  saponifying 
the  oil,  have  been  largely  advocated, 
and  to  the  employment  of  this  class  of 
substances  is  principally  due  the  ele- 
gance and  peiTnanence  of  ready-made 
emulsions.  That  this  is  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
preparation,  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
n^edical  authorities  have  also  demon- 
strated it  to  be  a  questionable  procedure 
to  chemically  change  the  constitution  of 
a  fat  intended  for  internal  administra- 
tion by  what  should  be  a  simple  phar- 
maceutical process— emulsification,  and 
now  condemn  the  use  of  alkalies  with 
balsams  and  resins.  Copaiba  is  no  more 
exhibited  with  solution  of  potash,  and 
alkalies  are  generally  conceded  as  oper- 
ating to  break  up  the  sensitive  electro- 
negative principles  of  resins,  upon  which 
their  medicinal  value  chiefly  depends. 
Animal  fat,  and  especially  cod  liver  oil 
when  rendered  alkaline,  undoubtedly 
suiTers  decomposition  in  those  very  con- 
stituents to  which  its  superior  digesti- 
bility is  due,  and  thus  what  has  been 
gained  on  one  hand  is  more  than  lost  on 
the  other.  The  saponification  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
alkali  renders  the  preparation  very 
prone  to  rancidity  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  even  when  freshly  made,  it 
poBseases  inferior  palatahility^  but  then 
tAjg  has  been  of  secondary  importance  to 
homogeneity  or  elegant  appearance. 


But  our  materia  medica  is  vast  in 
extent,  and  we  have  yet  another  quar- 
ter to  draw  upon,  namely,  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  was  a  rational  thought 
which  prompted  the  employment  of 
egg-yolk  as  an  emulsifying  agent,  and 
how  well  it  answers  the  purpose,  we  are 
all  familiar  with.  Egg^yolk  unfor- 
tunately does  not  belong  to  the  general 
armament  of  a  pharmacy,  and  a  con- 
venient and  stable  form  thereof  was 
therefore  suggested  in  the  preparation 
glyconin,  a  mixture  of  egg-yolk  and 
glycerine  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Although  the  proportion  of  glyconin 
required  for  emulsifying  oil  is  small, 
about  1  to  4,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
of  glycerine  in  the  finished  emulsion  not 
very  great,  we  prefer  to  use  the  fresh 
yolk  alone  when  this  can  be  obtained. 

Egg-yolk  sometimes  possesses  advan- 
tages as  an  emulsifying  agent  over  gum 
acacia  when  this  latter  is  inadmissible 
on  account  of  the  precipitation  that 
would  take  place  when  alcoholic  liquids 
are  desired  in  the  combination.  The 
following  prescription  is  T;ypical  of  the 
class  of  preparations  in  which  it  will 
prove  a  val  uable  agent : 

Emulsion  op  Copaiba  and  Spirit 
Nitrous  Ether: 

Take  of 

Copaiba       2  oz. 

Oil  Almonds,  Exp 4  „ 

Oils  Gaulther.   and    Sassa- 
fras, each      20  m. 

Egg-yolk  (or  Glyconin,  3)  1}  ox. 

Water 4  „ 

Turpentine  pilch       . .      . .  1  „ 

Spirit  Nitrous  Ether. .      . .  4  „ 

Make  an  emulsion  as  described  under 
gum  acacia.  Dissolve  the  turpentine  in 
the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  add  it  to 
the  emulsion. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  to  physio- 
logical chemistry  to  discover  upon  the 
whole  the  most  rational  and  valuable  of 
all  emulsifying  agents.     Not  valuable 
in  the  sense  t\is.\.  \\i^  ^T%:^«i^'Cv3rB&  ^\^ 
eithet  peTmaueTit  ot  Voxc^a^etiftnra&ii'Vs^ 
valuaUe  \>eca\ise  tVvft  «av\i^s^^^»^^ss^ '^ 
the  most  ixa\.\xx?A,  wcA  «A.\.«:\afc^^^>^^'*^^ 
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least  change  only  in  eo  far  as  its  sn- 

oerned.  That  preference  should  be 
given  to  Euch  agent  in  preparing  an 
Rrtilicial  emulsiun  as  fulfiU  tliia  mission 
in  the  animal  oi  human  body  we  can- 
not deny,  providing  it  is  cipable  of  proc-. 
tical  application;  that  is,  if  this  agent 
can  be  obtained  in  aa  natural  a  form  as 
neceBSary  to  serve  this  same  pnrpoae 
sitificiollj'.  Pancreatine,  as  is  well 
known,  is  that  pecotiar  principle  which 
is  secreted  by  the  pancreatic  gland  in 
animals,  performing  the  function  of 
emnlslfying  fats  EO  as  to  prepare  thi^m 
for  assimilation  in  the  economy.  Modern 
therapeutists,  reasoning  that  maladies 
such  aa  indigestion  or  mal assimilation  of 
food,  especially  of  a  fatty  character, 
would  be  bcnetited  by  this  agent  sup- 
plied artificially,  have  had  their  eipec- 
tations  realised  in  no  small  degree,  and 
pancreatine  has  therefore  met  with  in- 
oreaaing  favour.  Although  believed  to 
lie  a  complex  aubstance,  and  to  possess 
digosUve  powers  identical  with  those  of 
pepsine  and  ptyatine,  yet  it  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  eiercise  its  greatest  power 
on  fats,  decomposing  them  in  glycerine 
and  fatty  acids,  thns  fitting  them  for 
leady  absorption. 

Pancreatine  has  been  largely  pre- 
seribed  in  substance,  but  of  this  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  as  our  observa- 
tions are  in  regard  Co  its  pharmaceuti- 
cal use.  The  paucreatine  obtained  from 
the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  calf,  vulgarly 
termed  sweetbreads,  has  been  most 
Euccessful  in  our  hands,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  as  an  emulsifying  agent 
it  will  be  found  superior  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  hog  or  sheep. 

Pancreatine  possesses  greater  emulsi- 
fying power  Uian  any  agent  we  are 
acquainted   with,  1  gr.  of  this  article 

firepared  by   the   writer   having  been 
bund  Euliiuient  to  emulsify  1  oz.  of  cod 
liver  oil;  and  by  careful  manipulation, 
after    having    been    rendered    slightly 
alkaline  by  Eoda,  as  much  as  3  Dz.  were 
emalsiBei,  or  oyer  1200  timeg  lis  weight. 
An  emoUion  of  this  strength  is,  how- 
ejvr,  not  permaneat,  and  rpquirea  the  I 
Mditioa  of  some   ieai-ier  enmlsirylng  ' 


agent  in  rednced  proportion.  A  pan- 
creatic emulsion,  owing  probably  to  its 
partially  decomposed  condition,  while  a 
desideratum  from  a  therapeutic  Btand- 
pflint,  is  not  so  pharmaceutically,  unless 
prepared  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
the  time  when  wanted  for  administrB- 

As  an  illustration,  we  now  submit  a 
formula  for  a  somewhat  largely  used 
preparation  originating  in  the  Bellevne 
Medical  College  Hospital,  New  York  : 

Panceeatic  EacLsioN  op  Cod  Liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  : 

Take  of 

Cod  Liver  Oil 8  oz. 

tHI  Gaultheria 15  m. 

Oil  Bitter  Almonds  . .     . .  10  „ 

Gum  Acacia       2  oz. 

Pancreatine,  90  per  cent.       15  gr. 

Pepsin,  U.S.       GO  „ 

Calcium  Hypophos    . .      , .   GO   „ 

Sodium      GO  „ 

Water         5  oz. 

Spirit  Frumenti 1J„ 

Mix  the  oils  and  gum  acacia,  dissolve 
the  hypophosphites,  pepsine,  and  pan- 

water,  make  nn  emul- 

ion  to  which  add  the 

Inconclusion',  wecall 
itt^ntion  to  a  simple 
IP  rat       for   making 

y  th      can  be  done 
m     llyinamor. 


w  th  h  ge,  a  bell- 
h  ped  1  perforated 
t  m  b  ng  attached 
t  th  1  w  end  a,  im- 
mediately bore  which 
also  a  wooden  dia- 
phragm b.  Th  m  tare  \n  ^lll  'm\iX- 
rified  must  ha«  fiW  ttw  ^m«A,  mA^h 
worldng  ttm  ci\to4ct  -sctva^ieA-MM 
the  air,  being  tjouftii^a  M  «*  ■™-'" 
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closing  at  the  top  when  the  cylinder  is 
plunged  downward,  is  forced  all  through 
the  mixture,  and  a  perfect  emulsion  is 
formed  in  a  very  short  time.  (C.  S. 
Hallherg.) 

The  successful  formation  of  emulsions, 
whether  of  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  is  de- 
pendent upon  certain  rules,  well  under- 
stood by  accomplished  pharmacists, 
which  when  deviated  from  will  in- 
variably embarrass  the  operator,  either 
by  retarding  or  completely  preventing 
perfect  emulsifi cation.  These  rules 
are : — 

1.  That  the  water  and  gum  arabic  ♦ 
shall  be  in  definite  and  absolute  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  This  proportion 
is  3  parts  of  water  to  2  of  gum,  both 
by  weight. 

2.  That  the  relation  of  oil  to  gum 
(and  water)  shall  be  definite  within 
certain  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mu- 
cilage fonned  in  the  above  proportions 
is  capable  of  perfectly  emulsifying  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  proportion 
of  oil.  The  minimum  proportion  is  2 
parts  of  oil  to  1  of  gum  ;  the  maximum 
proportion  is  4  of  oil  to  1  of  gum. 

3.  That  the  trituration  of  the  oil, 
gum  and  water  be  continued  until  a 
perfect  homogeneous,  milky  white,  thick 
creamy  mixture  is  formed,  i.  e.  until 
perfect  emulsification  takes  place,  before 
the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of 
water  or  other  liquid. 

The  thick  creamv  emulsion  obtained, 
if  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  perfect  emul- 
sions. It  will  bear  dilution  to  any 
extent  with  water,  forming  mixtures 
varying,  according  to  the  proportion 
added,  from  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistence of  cream  to  that  of  very  thin 
milk.  Obviously  the  water  may  be 
replaced  by  solutions  of  saline  com- 
pounds, syrups,  &c.,  and  this  permits 
the  production  of  the  various  combina- 
tions of  cod  liver  oil  in  current  use  from 
the  above  thick  creamy  emulsion,  which 
for  distinction  may  be  designated  as — 

*  Tbe  writer  ia  well  aware  that  other  emul- 
slfjrlng agents  bare  been  proposed  «qA  are  used. 
batbeiBBatisaed  that  none  of  these  answers  as 
veil  as  docBgim  arabic.  ««wcra  as 
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I.  Concentrated  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil. — Take  of  fresh  Norwegian  cod  liver 
oil,  8  oz. ;  powdered  gum  arable,  2  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  3  oz.  First  weigh  the 
gum  into  a  wedge  wood  or  porcelain 
mortar,  then  the  oil,  and  triturate  till 
the  gum  is  well  mixed  with  the  oil; 
then  weigh  into  the  mixture  the  dis- 
tilled water,  and  triturate  the  whole 
briskly  until  the  mixture  thickens  and 
acquires  a  pasty  consistence  and  milky 
whiteness,  ^'ow  scrape  down  the  por- 
tions adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  mortar 
and  to  the  pestle,  and  continue  the 
trituration  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  add  such  other  ingredients  as 
may  be  desirable,  or  trans^r  the  con- 
centrated emulsion  to  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  for  future  use. 

This  concentrated  emulsion  will  keep 
for  a  reasonable  time  in  cold  weather, 
and,  if  placed  in  the  ice  chest,  also 
during  warm  weather.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  kept  in  stock  if  the  demand 
for  emulsions  is  brisk  enough  to  justify 
it;  but  inasmuch  as  its  preparation 
does  not  consume  more  than  5  or  10 
minutes,  it  is  advised  to  always  prepare 
it  fresh,  or  at  all  events,  never  to  pre- 
pare more  than  a  week's  supply,  par- 
ticularly in  summer.  Its  consistence  is 
such  that  it  is  poured  out  of  the  con- 
taining vessel  with  difficulty;  hence  the 
necessity  of  using  one  with  a  wide 
mouth,  which  should  be  as  securely 
stoppered  as  possible,  and  should  be 
cleaned  very  carefully  each  time  it  is 
refilled.  All  this  takes  time  and  in- 
volves trouble,  which  is  prevented  by 
preparing  the  concentrated  emulsion 
only  as  required. 

II.  Simple  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
— Take  of  concentrated  emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil,  13  oz. ;  oil  of  wintergreen,  24 
drops  ;  syrup,  1  fi.  oz. ;  water,  3  fl.  02« 
Weigh  the  concentrated  emulsion  into 
a  mortar,  add  the  oil  of  wintergreen, 
and  "triturate  thoroughly  ;  then  gradu- 
ally add  first  the  water  and  then  the 
syrup. 

typical  £oT  «\\  iVft  ^AJa&t  ^o^  \v?«^  ^'^ 
emulsvoixs  g^TWi\i^\o^ .    \\.>aa.^  "C^^  ^'^svv- 
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readily  poured  out  of  narrow-mouthed 
bottles,  is  milky  white,  and  mixes 
readily  with  water  or  other  liquids  that 
may  be  administered  with  it.  It  con- 
tains exactly  50  per  cent,  (by  volume) 
of  oil,  the  quantity  that  manufactured 
emulsions  are  said  to  contain,  although 
some  of  them  do  not  contain  that  pro- 
portion. The  oil  of  wintergreen  dis- 
guises the  odour  of  the  cod  liver  oil 
admirably,  and  has  the  further  advan- 
tage that  it  acts  as  a  preservative. 

III.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  mth 
Hypophosphite  of  Lime, — This  differs 
from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  128 
gr.  of  calcium  hypophosphite  are  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  each  tablespoonful 
of  the  finished  emulsion  containing  4  gr. 
of  that  salt. 

IV.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  mth 
Hypophosphite  of  Lime  and  Soda, — This 
differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that 
128  gr.  of  calcium  hypophosphite  and  96 
gr.  of  sodium  hypophosphite  are  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  each  tablespoonful 
of  the  finished  emulsion  containing  4 
gr.  of  the  calcium  and  3  gr.  of  the 
sodium  salt. 

V.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites. — ^Thls  differs  from  the 
simple  emulsion  in  that  128  gr.  of  cal- 
cium hypophosphite,  96  gr.  of  sodium 
hypophosphite,  and  64  gr.  of  potas- 
sium hypophosphite  are  dissolved  in 
the  water ;  each  tablespoonful  contain- 
ing 4  gr.  of  the  calcium,  3  gr.  of  the 
lodium,  and  2  gr.  of  the  potassium 
•alt,  and  corresponding  to  a  teaspoon- 
iftil  of  Churchill's  syrup  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites. 

VI.  EmiHsion  of  Cod  Licer  Oil  with 
Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  differs  from 
the  simple  emulsion  in  that  256  gr. 
of  calcium  phosphate  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  by  the  aid  of  128  gr.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,*  each  tablespoonful 
containing  8  gr.  of  the  phosphate  held 
in  pleasantly  acid  solution. 

VII.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  OH  with 
Phosphate   of   Lime   and   iSoda.— This 

•  Tbe  vae  of  bydrocbloric  add  instead  of 
pbo&pboric  acid  is  preferred,  because  the  large 

^T^^^^  ^(/^^  ^"*'*  required  would  make 
"'c.prepantioD  unpieaaaatlf  aonr. 


differs  from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that 
256  gr.  of  calcium  phosphate  and  64  gr. 
of  sodium  phosphate  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  acidulated  with  128  gr.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  each  tablespoonful  con- 
taining 8  gr.  of  the  calcium  and  2  gr.  of 
the  sodium  salt. 

Vill.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 
Lactophosphate  of  Lime. — This  differs 
from  the  simple  emulsion  in  that  256 
gr.  of  calcium  lactate  dissolved  in  2  fl. 
oz.  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  are  sub- 
stituted for  2  fl.  oz.  of  the  water,  each 
tablespoonful  containing  8  gr.  of  lime 
lactate  or  about  10  gr.  of  lactophos- 
phate. 

IX.  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 
Wild  Cherry  ^ar^.— This  differs  from 
the  simple  emulsion  in  that  the  oil  of 
wintergreen  is  replaced  by  8  drops  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  in  that  1  fl.  oz. 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  wild  cherry  bark 
is  substituted  for  1  fl.  oz.  of  the  water ; 
each  tablespoonful  containing  15  minims 
of  the  fluid  extract  and  one-fourth  of  a 
drop  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Other  combinations  of  cod  liver  oil 
with  different  medicinal  agents  may  be 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  pointed  out 
in  the  above,  or  the  proportions  of  salts 
may  be  varied  to  suit  particular  cases. 
The  jirocess  for  the  concentrated  emul- 
sion also  may  be  applied  to  the  emulsifl- 
cation  of  other  oils,  as,  for  instance,  ia 
the  following : 

X.  Emulsion  of  Castor  Oil.— Take  of 
castor  oil,  4  oz. ;  powdered  gum  arable, 
1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  1 J  oz. ;  syrup, 
cinnamon  water,  of  each  3  fl.  oz. ;  spirit 
of  cinnamon,  12  minims.  Emulsify  the 
oil  with  the  gum  and  distilled  water  as 
directed  under  I.,  then  add  the  other 
ingredients  successively  with  constant 
trituration.  This  emulsion  contains  33 
per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  limpid  than  the  50  per 
cent,  cod  liver  oil  emulsions  above  de- 
scribed, and  is  in  every  respect  an  elegant 
preparation.     (C.  Lewis  Diehl.) 

A    useful    contrivance    for    making 
photograpVieis*  em\x\&\oTi%  \^  «\vo'w\!l  va. 
Fig.  117  :  a,  fuimd  V\t\i  \.\x^\.  ^t  toX-Vwi 
wool  in  its  ihroaX.,  aarVwi^  \.o  ?v\Vct  \Xv^ 
inflowing  -winter  •,  b,  ^\i\.Uv««t\i«.>a^^^\ 
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c,  jampot  provided  with  a  hole  to  carry 
a  cork,  holding  an  indiarubber  tube  d ; 
«,  muslin  bag  retained  in  position  by 
the  bung,  and  containing  the  fragments 
of  emulsion. 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 


Another  excellent  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing gelatine  emuUions  for  photographic 
purposes  is  that  introduced  by  Birrell, 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  118.  This  ap- 
paratus is  placed  under  a  tap,  the  water 
being  allowed  to  flow  in  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  it  will  flow  through  the 
filtering  medium  in  the  funnel.  Instead, 
however,  of  using  cotton-wool  for  the 
purpose  of  Altering  the  inflow  water,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  tie  a  piece  of 
muslin  over  the  stem  of  the  funnel  as 
shown  m  the  subjoined  diagram,  this 
method  of  arranging  a  Alter  having 
been  recommended  by  Colonel  Dawson 
in  another  case.  All  string  and  muslin 
used  should  be  cleansed  before  use  by 
boiling  in  soda  and  subsequent  washing, 
as  recommended  in  respect  to  the  canvas ; 
and  it  is  undesirable  to  use  either  of 
such  materials  a  second  time  when  one 
is  making  a  highly  sensitive  emulsion. 
The  washing  being  completed,  the  mus- 
lin strainer  is  removed  from  the  jar, 
and,  the  edges  being  gathered  together, 
the  whole  is  swung  round  a  few  times 
to  drive  off  the  loosely  held  water ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  fine  shreds  of  emul- 
sion will  have  absorbed  so  much  water 
as  to  make  the  preparation  inconveni- 
entJjr  weak  when  melted,  and  the  test 

^lJK'  u    ^^^^'^^  the  product.     A 
c/ean  beaker  of  suitable  size  is  balanced 


on  the  scale-pan,  and  a  piece  of  wet 
muslin  corresponding  to  that  used  for 
retaining  the  emulsion  is  placed  in  the 
weight-pan.  The  square  of  muslin  con- 
taining the  emulsion  should  now  be  tied 
up  blue-bag  fashion,  placed  in  the  beaker, 
and  weighed.  If  it  weighs  more  than 
750  grm.  (26J  oz.),  it  is  well  to  remove 
some  of  the  water — a  very  easy  matter 
if  the  bag  be  dipped  in  alcohol — and 
moved  about  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  once  more  swung  round  to 
drive  off  the  redundant  water  and  again 
weighed. 

EVAPORATING.— By  evapora- 
tion is  meant  the  vaporising  of  a  fluid 
by  means  of  diminishing  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  exposing  it  to  heat  or  a  dry 
atmosphere ;  or  the  heat  may  be  com- 
bined either  with  diminished  pressure 
(boiling  in  vacvo)^  or  with  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  resorted  to  for  2  distinct 
purposes:  (a)  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  vapour  is  liberated, 
(6)  for  the  sake  of  the  vapour  itself. 
The  former  class  only  is  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  the  latter  being  chiefly  reprssented 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  to  produce 
steam. 

Evaporation  is  essentially  a  suiface 
operation,  hence  a  leading  principle  is 
the  exposure  of  a  maximum  surface. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is  facility 
for  the  escape  of  the  vapour  generated, 
preventing  its  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  operation  by  pressing  on  the  surface. 
A  third  consideration  is  the  avoidance 
of  condensation  of  the  liberated  vapour 
by  contact  with  a  cold  surrounding 
medium,  either  solid  or  vaporous,  so 
that  it  can  fall  back  into  the  mass 
undergoing  evaporation. 

The  ordinary  basis  of  calculation  for 
evaporating  surface  is  that  10  sq.  ft.  of 
heated  surface  will  evaporate  1  lb.  of 
water  per  minute ;  and  that  a  thin  copper 
tube  exposing  10  ft.  of  surface  will  con- 
dense about  3  lb.  of  steam  per  minute, 
with  a  difference  of  temperature  of  about 
90°  F.,  in  othei  ^oxd^  ^^^  ^.  Y^^  Va. 
Hence,  steam  cm^\o^t^  lev  c^^^w^Mw^sj, 
purpose*  should  \>ft  «X  *lVi?  "V  ^'^^  — 

It  baa  \>e«TX  es\.«)bVvkV^  ^"w^V  's^  vg^^- 
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tion  is  the  only  normal  mode  of  vapori- 
sation of  liquids.  Gernez  has  also  shown 
that  with  all  liquids  evaporated  at  tem- 
peratures above  the  boiling  point,  there 
is  a  rate  of  evaporation  which  remains 
constant  at  every  temperature,  whatever 
may  be  the  surrounding  temperature, 
and  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
sensibly  independent  of  .the  nature  of 
the  medium  into  which  the  vapour  is 
disengaged.  The  duration  of  evapora- 
tion of  a  column  of  liquid  of  determined 
height,  measured  when  disengaged  freely 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  when  ignited 
at  the  extremity  of  a  tube,  proved  this ; 
a  column  of  carbon  bisulphide,  50  milli- 
metres in  height,  heated  to  90°,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  atmosphere  in 
2  minutes  26  seconds,  and  in  2  minutes 
27  seconds  when  the  vapour  was  ignited 
at  the  end  of  a  tube.  In  the  same  tube, 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  liquid 
heated  to  100*^,  the  period  of  evapora- 
tion was  1  minute  46  seconds,  whether 
the  vapour  was  ignited  or  not.  The 
.  rapidity  of  evaporation  is  inversely  as 
the  diameter  of  the  tubes  in  which  the 
evaporation  is  conducted,  as  the  follow- 
ing numbers  show  :— 

Diameters  in  millimetres. 
15    5        3        2         1      0-35      0-2 

Rate  of  evaporation. 
1     2-2    2-7    3-6    10    21-90    30-0 

In  dealing  with  means  of  conducting 
artificial  evaporation  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
adopt  a  classification  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  article  treated  and  the  conditions 
demanded  by  it.  The  chief  kinds  of 
liquids  subjected  to  evaporation  are : — 
(1)  Saline  solutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  solid  contents  in  crys- 
talline form;  (2)  syrups,  necessitating 
precautions  against  organic  changes; 
and  (3)  acids,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
them  more  highly^  concentrated. 

Saline  Solutions. — Sea  water  may 

be  considered  as  a  dilute  saline  solution, 

and  its  treatment  for  the  recovery  of 

common  salt  (sodium  chloride]  affords 

an  example  of  the  utilisation  of  natural 


heat  (the  sun's  rays)  for  evaporation  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

The  works  in  which  the  sea-salt  in- 
dustry is  carried  on  consist  of  several 
series  of  basins  communicating  with  one 
another,  and  possessing  extensive  eva- 
porating surfaces.  Through  these,  the 
sea-water  is  led  until  arriving  in  the 
last,  which  are  very  shallow;  the  al- 
ready concentrated  salt  water  is  allowed 
to  stand  till  most  of  the  salt  has  crystal- 
lised out.  The  mother-liquor  or  "bit- 
tern "  is  drawn  off,  and  the  salt  is  col- 
lected and  drained  to  dryness. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  basins  is 
usually  a  large  shallow  pond,  into  which 
the  sea-water  is  admitted,  and  where  it 
is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  stored  for  use. 
Sometimes  two  such  large  basins  are 
employed,  one  for  settling,  the  other  for 
storage.  Hence  the  water  is  carried 
through  a  series  of  other  basins,  each  set 
in  its  turn  being  smaller  and  shallower. 
In  the  last,  the  salt  principally  deposits ; 
it  is  then  collected,  drained,  and  stacked 
for  sale. 

These  works  are  called  by  various 
names,  according  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  situate.  In  England, 
they  were  known  as  "salt-marshes," 
"  salterns,"  "  salt-gardens,"  and  by  other 
local  names.  In  France,  they  are  called 
marais  salants  or  salins;  in  Portugal, 
marinhas\  in  Germany,  Meersalinen  or 
Salzgdrten. 

Fig.  119  shows  a  marais  salant  as  now 
in  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France. 
The  spot  chosen  is  generally  some  little 
bay  or  creek  protected  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  waves ;  from  this  is  led  a 
small  canal,  through  which  at  spring- 
tides the  sea-water  can  be  conducted 
into  the  large  reservoir  A,  the  jas  or 
vasiere  ("  settler ")  where  the  water  is 
allowed  to  clarify.  This  reservoir  is 
usually  placed  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  marais  salant,  so  that  the  water  can 
be  run  off  at  pleasure  into  the  first  set 
of  basins  or  couches  c,  without  pumping. 
The  jas  may  be  of  any  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  o£lft\i  <iON«^  *l\  «.ct^^,  tW 
depth  vaxym^  ixoia  «t  ^asd  \-^i  ^  ^^JCtvOTsv. 
The  water,  haVm^  \i^tom«i  \^a^c5^cw^.5gc^'^ 
clarified  in  t\ie  jas,  Vs  b\\o^^^  ^.^  \>wiM 
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the  nndergroimd  channel  B,  fitted  with 
a  suitable  sluice,  to  the  couches,  which 
are  frequently  about  23-24  ft.  long, 
12  ft.  wide,  and  1-1|  ft.  deep,  arrang^ 
in  sets  of  8  or  10  in  a  double  row,  as 


it  continues  to  evaporate.  It  is  led  by 
the  sluice  G  into  a  canal  D,  which  nearly 
encircles  the  marais  salant,  and  serves 
to  conduct  the  water  on  to  the  tables  E, 
arranged  similarly  to  the  couches ;  over 


Fig.  119. 


shown,  separated  by  low  walls  or  dams, 
but  communicating  with  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  entering 
from  A  by  the  sluice  B  can  circulate 
slowly  through  them,  as  shown  by  the 
lines  and  arrows,  and  be  drawn  off  by 
the  sluice  G.  In  fine  weather,  the  water 
has  already  undergone  some  degree  of 
concentration  by  the  time  it  has  settled 
in  tlie/asA,  and  as  it  passes  in  an  almost 
insensible  current  through  the  cowihes^ 


these,  it  flows  as  before  in  an  almost 
insensible  current  into  other  basins  K, 
called  ademes  or  muants^  whence  it  is 
fed  as  required  by  small  channels  cut 
in  the  soil  into  the  ceuillets  f  g,  small 
basins  where  the  salt  crystallises. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  Cette,  Ma,T&eU\«,%^  ^\A  \>Vk&  '&\.'%x^<^ 
de  Betie,  \mm«Ti%^  ^"axiWXXRa  ^^  %"5^  *J«^ 
pTodTiced.\>y  «t  somc^XvaX.  wcci^^'t  ^rtvsv^s- 
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in  that  sea,  the  arrangement  with  the 
separate  reservoir  A  is  not  essential. 
A  series  of  basins  whose  bottoms  are 
levelled  and  plugged  with  clay,  are  made 
by  sets  in  gradients  (usually  3),  so 
arranged  with  channels  and  sluices  that 
the  water  can  flow  from  basin  to  basin 
and  from  one  set  to  another.  The  general 
principles  involved  are  much  the  same 
as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  differ, 
however,  in  the  degree  of  circulation  of 
the  water.  In  the  western  works,  the 
water  is  allowed  to  almost  stagnate,  as 
it  were,  no  di£ferences  of  level  being 
maintained  so  as  to  promote  its  flow, 
except  in  respect  of  the  jaSy  which  is 
usually  placed  on  a  rather  higher  level. 
In  the  salins  du  midi,  on  the  contrary, 
When  the  flowing  water  has  reached  its 
lowest  gradient,  it  is  collected  in  large 
wells,  whence  it  is  drawn  up  and  thrown 
back  by  a  pump  or  water-wheel  to  its 
former  level,  and  again  traverses  a  like 
set  of  gradients,  to  return  once  more  to 
another  set  of  wells.  The  first  set  are 
called  "  wells  of  green  water,"  the  second 
are  called  *'  salt  water  "  wells. 

Sometimes  brine,  whether  derived 
from  springs  or  otherwise,  is  not  brought 
to  the  surface  at  a  sufficient  degree  of 
concentration  to  be  evaporated  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  without  too  great  a  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  brine.  The  most  eco- 
nomical moiie  of  doing  this  is  obviously 
spontaneous  evaporation  by  exposure  to 
the  air;  and  in  places  by  the  seaside 
where  high  winds  prevail,  and  where 
land  may  be  of  little  value,  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  are  economically  produced, 
as  already  detailed,  by  this  means.  But 
in  other  places,  this  arrangement  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  other  means  of 
exposing  the  liquid  to  evaporation  on 
an  extended  surface  are  resorted  to. 
Snch  is  the  so-called  '^graduation" 
system  invented  by  Abith  in  the  16th 
century,  and  still  practised  in  a  few 
places  on  the  Continent.  A  graduation- 
house  {Gradishaus)  is  generally  a  huge 
shed,  300-400  yd.  long,  presenting  one 
end  to  the  prevailing  w/nd,  and  open  at 
both  ends.  The  interior  is  filled  with 
roirs  of  fagots;  the  £oor  is  a  large  flat 


reservoir  or  basin,  and  on  the  top,  by 
means  of  pumps  and  other  arrangements, 
the  water  is  sprinkled  profusely  over 
the  fagots,  and  in  course  of  descending 
into  the  trough  below,  trickles  over  the 
sticks,  and  exposes  a  large  evaporating 
surface.     By  several  repetitions  of  this 
process,  the  liquor  loses  water,  and  a 
concentrated  brine  is  the  result.     Fig. 
120  represents  the  general'  construction 
of  a  graduation-house.     A  description  of 
that  at  Schonebeck,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  establishments  of 
this  kind,  will  suffice,  as  the  system  is 
not  required  in  England,  and  is  becoming 
less   used  elsewhere.     The  building  is 
916  yd.  long,  and  11-14  yd.  high.     It 
is  filled  with  a  double   tier  of  fagots, 
presenting  a  thickness  of  5}-7}  yd.  at 
its  base,  and  3}-5^  yd.  at  the  top,  con- 
sequently offering  an  immense  supei'ficies 
for  evaporation.     The  illustration  shows 
the  whole  arrangement  in  profile,  end 
on.     a  is  the  large  reservoir  for  the  salt 
water.     It  is  excavated  in  the  ground, 
and  widens  out  at  the  top  to  c  to  catch 
any  drip  the  wind  may  carry  away ;  d  e 
are  merely  stays  to  support  the  walls  of 
the  reservoir,  and  to  sustain  the  building 
against  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  wind ; 
/  is  the  wooden  framework   in  which 
may  be  arranged  4  vertical  walls  or  tiers 
of  fagots.      These  fagots  are  made  of 
white-  or  black-thorn,  the  branches  of 
which  are   especially  crooked   and  an- 
gular.    The  water  is  elevated  by  pump- 
ing to  the  reservoir  h  at  the  top,  which 
is  so  arranged  that  the  outflow  can  be 
altered  according  to  the  way  of  the  wind. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  descend  through 
2  pipes,  closed  or  opened  at  will  by  the 
valves  k   into   the   transverse  pipe  g; 
thence  it  rises  through  the  pipes,  and 
flows  out  by  cocks  into  pans,  from  the 
overflow  of  which  it   drips  on  to  the 
fagots.      Berthier  calculates  that  the 
average    evaporation    in  ordinary  fine 
weather  by  this  means  at  Moutiers,  in 
Savoy,  where  cords  are  employed  instead 
of  faggots,  the  other  general  dispositions 
remaining  the  same,  is  13^  %^^-  for  every 
sq.  ft.  of  coxd  suT^acfc  m^^\iw«%.     K\. 
Kissingen,  the  sVieda  w^i  newV^  \\  Tcv!\fta> 
long  by  25  CI.  Vi\^\.    'tYxft  ^^^«  *^*  "^"^^^^^ 
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it  end  ta  tha  I  Gat  and  «xtra-flDe  salt-ptuia  ara  30  it, 
otbn  of  the  bail'^iag,  and  by  this,  its  long  b;  22-25  ft.  wide,  and  1  It.  9  in. 
■trength  u  nU«d  from  2}  to  17}  per  deep.  This  gives  an  evaporating  lor- 
cent.  of  ulinitj.    Forbes  bu  calculated  |  face  of  720-750   sq.    ft.     Butler-ult 


that  here  nearly  3  million  cub  ft  of 
water  are  evaporated  anniiilly  by  this 
means       The    first    set   of   fagots   are 
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to  produce  white 

salt. 

Briue  eTapoiating-pnns  are  built  of 
common  boiler-plate,  ^-f  id.  thick,  the 
plates  being  about  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft. 
wide,  and  well  riveted  together.  Tlie 
plates  are  naually  of  ratber  smaller 
tely 


r  the 


:   than 


1  the 


0  or  floor  of  tho  pan,  as  by  Ihi 
meani  tome  of  the  tendency  to  warp 
snd  bockU  It  supposed  to  be  avoided. 
1"  EagJaad,  the  ntaal   dimensions  for 


pans  are  perhaps  a  tri£e  longer,  sny 
35  a  by  22  25  ft.,  and  the  same  depth, 
with  an  evaporating  surface  of  770- 
875  sq  ft  Common  ajid  fishery  pans 
range  from  50  to  70  by  22-25  ft.,  and 
ha>e  the  same  depth,  preaentiog  an 
evapoi.ating  surface  of  1100-1750 sq.ft.i 
some  fishery  Falt-pans  belonging  to  the 
British  ^alt  Co.  at  Anderton  are  90  a. 
by  22,  while  at  Stoke  and  Winaford, 
are  fishery  salt-pans  rsnging  op  to 
130  a.  in  length.  Beyond  70  ft.  in 
length,  however,  there  really  would  not 
seem  to  be  auffident  gain,  at  least  with 
the  quality  of  fuel  used  in  Cheshire,  to 
compensate  the  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction and  repairs.  In  France,  the 
common  and  iishery  salt-pans  are  abont 
the  same  sizes  as  ourl,  only  pevba^a  a 
trifle  \?i4ef,  s\A  *.\.  ■^yiK^mfile^  ■t«« 
Hancy,  w\ieie  'feiV.'i.^  V»  laiSTwi.  *&» 
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attained  in  perhaps  any  works,  the  pans 
(poeles)  are  72  ft.  by  29J  ft.  by  43J  in., 
with  an  evaporating  surface  of  2124 
sq.  ft. 

The  floor  of  a  pan  is  usually  made 
slightly  arched  upwards  towards  the 
centre,  so  that  a  new  pan  is  rather 
deeper  at  its  sides  than  in  the  middle ; 
but  they  soon  flatten  out  and  warp  in 
various  directions  under  the  influence 
of  the  firing.  On  the  Continent,  cast- 
iron  pans  have  been  in  some  cases 
adopted,  and  cast-iron  plates  substituted 
for  the  smaller  wrought-iron  ones 
universally  employed  in  this  country  in 
the  part  of  the  pan  just  over  the  fires. 
Besides  the  advantage  accruing  from 
the  less  tendency  to  buckle  and  warp, 
the  cast  iron  has  a  much  higher  con- 
ductive power  than  the  wrought  iron, 
and  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  The 
plates  are  not  made  much  thicker  than 
the  ordinary  wrought  plates,  and  are 
cast  with  exterior  flanges  all  round 
their  edges,  by  which  they  can  be 
bolted  together  beneath  the  pan.  They 
also  have  grooves  cast  in  their  edges,  to 
receive  asbestos  cord  or  cement,  by 
which,  when  screwed  up,  they  can  be 
made  watertight.  Were  it  not  for  fear 
of  their  greater  fragility  and  some 
difficulties  of  adjustment,  they  would 
doubtless  be  employed  in  this  country, 
thus  avoiding  leakages  into  the  flues, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  large 
stalactites  of  salt,  technically  termed 
"cats,"  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
salt-maker.  In  Austria,  such  cast-iron 
pans  are  actually  now  in  use,  and  their 
advantages  will  be  manifest  from  the 
following  comparative  experiments  made 
at  Berchtesgaden  under  like  conditions 
of  tiring,  &c. : —  J 

Temperature    Cost  of     T)„r». 

attained  in       main-     V)jii*J 

the  pan.      tenance.  ''' 


£ 

years 

Sheet  iron 

64 -4°  F. 

74-8 

12 

Cast  iron 

75-2°  F. 

34-4 

21 

It   is    also   sometimes    the    practice 

abroad  to  make  the  pans  with  plates 

rj  voted  on     to    f-iron    bars    running 

across  the  width  of  the  entire  pan,  the 


central  flange  of  the  f-iron  standing  np 
between  the  edges  of  the  plates,  and 
these  latter  having  the  rivets  counter- 
sunk into  them.  This  seems  somewhat 
to  prevent  the  buckling. 

Wooden  pans  have  been  and  still  are 
employed.  One  belonging  to  Thompson, 
of  Northwich,  is  4  ft.  6  in.  deep^  12  ft. 
wide,  and  75  ft.  long.  The  2  ends  arc 
of  sheet  iron,  and  a  long  sheet-iron 
cylinder,  closed  at  the  2  ends  by  steam- 
tight  doors,  runs  from  end  to  end.  This 
cylinder  is  about  18  in.  diam.,  and  is 
supplied  from  above  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  pan  by  means«of  a  lateral 
pipe  with  waste  steam  from  an  engine 
and  boiler  near.  By  this,  the  pan  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°— 
100°  F.  This  pan  is  said  to  produce 
45-50  tons  of  extra  fishery  salt  every 
6  weeks  or  so. 

In  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  the 
fire-places,  usually^  in  number,  measure 
about  4-5  ft.  from  the  door  to  the  back, 
and  are  about  3|-4  ft.  wide ;  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  to  the  grate-bars  is 
usually  about  3  ft.  In  the  case  of  very 
long  pans,  this  height  may  increase  to 
3  ft.  4-5  in.  The  grates  are  formed  of 
square  wrought-iron  bars,  it  being 
found  inconvenient  in  salt-works  to 
employ  the  improved  cast-iron  "  fish- 
bellied  "  bars.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  great  liability  to  choking  with 
clinkers,  and  caking  of  the  ashes  with 
the  brine  which  drips  from  leaks  over 
the  fires  fusing  into  clinker,  and  clog- 
ging the  grate-bars.  The  blows  necessary 
to  detach  these  masses  would  seriously 
endanger  cast-iron  bars;  but  certainly 
the  shape  of  the  bars  might  well  be 
improved,  and  rocking-bars,  such  as 
those  employed  in  pyrites-kilns  and 
elsewhere,  might  be  more  generally 
introduced  with  advantage.  The  firing 
is  usually  done  in  a  stoke-hole  with 
steps  on  each  side  leading  up  to  the 
pathway  around  the  pan. 

In  France,  often  2  fires  only  are  put 
under  each  pan.    The  general  construc- 
tion of  a  French  salt-works  is  rather 
Imore  xeguVax  Wvau  Vsi   \\vci^«i  ^^  \}oNa 
countxy,    and    \iVie    ^«Qa    «^^«i   \xsvxs^\^ 
placed  side  "by  s\d<i  Va  €ti^^^,  ^\:\V^  ^ 
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common  flue  comiects  with  the  outlet- 
fine  of  each  pan,  and  such  arrangements 
are  made  that,  when  required,  any  one 
pan  can  be  cut  off  by  a  dampef.  This 
common  flue  is  made  to  pass  beneath 
one  or  more  long  deep  pans  fed  with 
cold  brine,  and  from  these  the  brine  is 
fed,  already  more  or  less  wai*med,  into 
the  evaporating-pans.  English  pans 
are  always  set  on  brickwork,  and  their 
bottoms  stand  about  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  overlapping  their  sustaining 
walls  by  some  inches,  and  reposing  on 
longitudinal  flues.  These  latter  are 
usually  4,  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  flres,  and  run  straight  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  pan,  sometimes 
entering  a  chamber  at  the  far  end,  and 
passing  thence  to  a  low  chimney  serving 
one  or  two  pans;  but  sometimes  they 
converge  simply  into  one  common  flue, 
running  the  whole  length  of  a  row  of 
pans,  and  having  an  exit  to  the  main 
chimney.  At  times  the  flues  do  not 
continue  the  whole  length  of  the  pan, 
which  is  then  supported  here  and  there 
by  pillars  or  bits  of  wall  built  in 
parallel  lines.  Sometimes  no  flues  at 
all  are  employed,  the  pan  being  merely 
sustained  by  pillars  of  brickwork,  sand- 
stone, or  cast  iron.  The  whole  space 
then  beneath  the  pan  constitutes  one 
large  flat  flue,  through  which  the  heated 
gases  find  their  way  unencumbered. 
This  plan  is  common  in  Worcestershire. 
On  the  Continent,  other  dispositions 
of  flues  are  often  adopted.  At  Nancy, 
and  pretty  well  throughout  France,  the 
flue?  from  each  fire  (often  only  2)  run 
down  to  the  end  of  the  pan,  returning 
towards  the  fire-end,  and  back  again 
once  more  to  the  chimney  or  main  flue, 
each  flue  thus  forming  3  parallel  lines. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  in  England, 
but  is  not  now  usually  employed,  the 
simpler  form  of  straight  flues  leading 
from  each  fire  right  away  to  the 
chimney  or  common  flue  seeming 
generally  to  be  preferred.  Here  in 
England  also  they  usually  have  2 
"dead  "  Bnes,  aa  they  call  them,  one  on 
each  Bide  beneath  the  pan,  these  being 
0pace8  like  faes,  hut  completely  walled 
ap  at  each  end,  bo  that  no  gases  can 


1 


enter  them.  The  flues  are  usually 
2-3  ft.  deep,  of  a  capacity  in  fact  to 
admit  a  man  or  boy ;  and  between  the 
entrance  of  the  flues  and  the  fire-place, 
is  built  a  wall  of  fire-brick,  reaching  to 
within  18  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Over  this  '*  bridge,"  as  it  is  called,  the 
heated  gases  pass  before  entering  the 
flue,  and  as  the  bricks  of  the  bridge 
become  red-hot,  they  tend  to  induce  a 
more  perfect  combustion  of  the  smoke 
before  it  enters  the  flues,  where  it 
would  become  too  rapidly  cooled  by 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
and  soot  would  fall. 

In  Cheshire,  and  other  places  in 
England,  the  evaporating-pans  are  at 
times  employed  quite  open  and  exposed 
to  the  sky,  but  nowadays  they  are 
mostly  surrounded  with  sheds,  these 
being  furnished  with  ventilating  open- 
ings in  the  roof,  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  steam.  On  the  Continent,  ail  except 
the  fine  and  butter-salt  pans  are  gene- 
rally covered  in  with  wooden  trunks, 
flat  on  top  with  sides  converging 
upwards,  thus  forming  an  elongated 
truncated  cone  about  5  ft.  high  over  the 
pan.  All  along  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  this  cover,  and  on  both 
flanks  of  it,  are  frames  fitted  with 
shutters  removable  by  hand.  By  remov- 
ing one  or  other  of  these,  the  progress 
of  the  crystallisation  may  be  watched. 
A  shelf  is  sometimes  made,  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  cover  of 
the  pan,  just  above  the  shutters;  and 
when  the  pan  is  drawn,  the  workmen 
fish  out  the  salt  with  rakes  and  scoops, 
and  let  it  drain  a  bit  on  the  drainers 
alongside  of  the  pan,  corresponding  to 
what  our  salt-makers  call  "hurdles," 
and  then  pitch  it  overhead  on  to  this 
shelf,  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  drain 
pretty  completely,  the  drippings  fall- 
ing back  into  the  pan;  thence  it  is 
shovelled  on  to  the  flat  top  of  the  cover 
of  the  pan,  which  is  set  with  tiles.  On 
these  tiles,  which  are  kept  hot  by  the 
steam  within  the  trunk  during  the  time 
the  pan  \a  at  "vonck,  Wife  %^\\»  V^^^jwcca^ 
dried,  and.  \a  tYi^iti  otk.  «b\«^^  ^K^Cft.  'Cvi& 
bins  (maga&ms^  vd\.o  ^V\0[v\\.  N&  Mv^g^^ 
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of  the  trunk  farthest  removed  from  the 
fires,  rises  a  wooden  chimney  10-15  ft. 
high,  for  carrying  off  the  steam  from 
each  pan ;  it  passes  through  the  roof  of 
the  building  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on.  Sometimes  fan-blowers  are 
placed  in  this  and  the  main  chimney,  to 
expedite  the  exit  of  the  steam.  It  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  French  salt- 
makers  that  notwithstanding  the  greater 
cost  of  covering  in  the  pans  in  this 
manner,  the  lessened  facility  of  egress 
for  the  steam,  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  somewhat  larger  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  drawing  the  pans,  they  are 
compensated  by  a  considerable  economy 
in  the  combustible  employed,  through 
the  diminished  loss  of  heat  by  radiation ; 
certainly  they  obtain  cleaner  products 
than  English  salt-makers.  At  the 
Dombasle  salt-works,  one  of  the  best- 
managed  and  best-organised  in  France, 
on  the  contraiy,  with  100  lb.  of  the 
small,  poor  coal  from  Saarbruck  they 
only  produce  160-170  lb.  of  common 
salt.  This  coal  is,  however,  far  inferior 
to  the  slack  used  in  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire,  and  it  is  not  employed 
for  fine  or  butter-salt,  being  unable  to 
maintain  a  pan  in  continued  ebullition, 
so  small  is  its  heating  power.  It  is 
used  on  account  of  its  low  price,  and  its 
yielding  a  gentle  diffused  heat  suitable 
for  the  work. 

Both  in  England  and  abroad,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
heat,  chiefiy  due  to  the  scale  in  the 
pans  and  the  soot  of  the  flues,  by  heat- 
ing by  steam.  Whatever  economy  there 
may  be  in  this  method,  it  has  not  made 
much  progress  among  English  salt- 
makers,  though  the  system  is  a  common 
one  for  other  purposes  in  the  salt  dis- 
tricts. The  steam-pipes  get  covered 
with  scale,  which  is  difficult  to  detach 
without  injury  to  them,  and  they  are 
rather  in  the  way  of  drawing  the  pans. 
So-called  "  machine-pans  "  are  some- 
times employed.  They  are  usually 
worked  in  pairs,  standing  20-30  ft. 
apart,  with  a  small  engine  between,  or 
a  shafting  running  above  several  of 
them  driven  by  an  engine  at  one  end ; 
this  shafting  is  geared  by  bevel- wheels 


to  the  stirrers,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
any  one  or  more  of  the  pans  can  be 
thrown   into   or  out   of  gear  at  will. 
The  depth  of  the  pans  is  2  ft.,  and  an 
opening  is  left  in  one  side  of  each  down 
to  the  bottom,  this  opening  being  closed 
with    outside   troughs   riveted   to   the 
sides  of  the  pans.     The  bottoms  of  these 
troughs  go  lower  than  the  bottoms  of 
the  pans,  so  that  any  salt  swept  out  of 
the  openings  falls  into  the  troughs,  and 
cannot  return  into  the  pans.    The  pans 
are  fitted  with  conical  covers  of  sheet 
iron,  through  the  centre  of  which  pnss 
iron    spindles,    geared    above    to    the 
pinions  of  the  shafting  by  bevel-wheels, 
and  resting  on  the  bottoms  of  the  pans, 
in  which  they  are  free  to  turn.     These 
spindles   are   attached   at   their    lower 
parts    to    arms    or    stirrers,    carrying 
scrapers  swinging  loosely  beneath  them, 
and  resting  on  the  bottoms  of  the  pans. 
The  covers  are  fitted  steam-tight  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pans,  and  each  is  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  manholes,  by 
which  workmen  can  enter  to  clean  the 
pans.     Those  parts  of  each  cover  corre- 
sponding to  the  parts  left  open  in  the 
sides  of  the  pans  are  brought  down  so 
as  to  partially  close  the  openings  and 
come  just  low  enough  to  dip  into  the 
brine  about  2  in.,  when  the  pans  are 
about  f  filled,  while  the  spindles  pass- 
ing through  the  covers  turn  in  stuffing- 
boxes.     Thus,  when  the  pans  are  closed, 
they  are  steam-tight,  and  there  is  no 
exit  for  the  steam  unless  by  forcing  the 
water  out  of  the  pans  into  the  troughs, 
or  passing  off  by  the  flues.     Each  pan  is 
fired  by  3  fires,  and  boilei  as  for  fine 
salt,  while  the  spindle  carrying  the  arms 
and  scrapers  is  made  to  rotate.    The  in- 
crustation of  the  pans  is  thus  for  the 
most  part  avoided,  while  very  fine  salt 
is  produced,  and  is  swept  by  centrifugal 
motion  into  the  troughs,  whence  it  is 
continuously  ladled  with  a  scoop,  drained 
on  "hurdles,"  and  sent  to  the  stove  or 
the  butter-salt  bins,  as  the   case  may 
require.    The  gases  from  the  fires  under 
the  pans,  and  perhaps  from  the  fire  of 
the  engine,  are  made  to  pass  to  the  flues 
beneath  the  outer  pans.     Both  the  pans 
which  are  heated  by  the  steam  stand  on 
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short  brick  or  iron  columns  without 
fines ;  the  pans  taking  the  waste  gases 
are  set  upon  winding  flues  such  as  already 
described  as  being  in  frequent  use  in 
France. 

Sometimes  an  ordinary  boiling-pan  is 
mounted  with  a  fishery-salt  pan  behind 
it,  80  that  the  flues  from  the  former 
passing  beneath  the  latter,  this  pan  also 
becomes  heated  by  the  waste  gases. 
The  Cheshire  Amalgamated  Salt  Co. 
have  some  interesting  and  peculiar  com- 
posite pans,  known  as  "  clay  "  or  "  tank" 
pans,  also  working  on  tMs  principle. 
Fig.  121  represents  a  ground  plan  of 
this  arrangement,  and  Figs.  122,  1*23, 
124,  are  transverse  sections  on  the  lines 
D  E,  F  G,  B  C,  respectively.  The  boil- 
ing-pan a  is  placed  with  its  upper  edge 
on  a  level  with  the  ground  or  barely 
above  it.  It  is  of  the  usual  depth  of 
1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  form  shown.  The 
fishery -salt  pan  h  utilises  the  waste 
heat  of  the  furnace-gases,  after  they 
leave  the  flues  beneath  a.  There  are  3 
fire-places  /,  and  3  flues  e,  beneath  a, 
together  with  2  dead  flues.  Alongside 
of  and  parallel  with  the  pans  a  6,  is  a 
pit  or  trench  c,  about  4  ft.  deep,  10-12 
ft.  wide,  and  38-40  ft.  long.  It  is 
puddled  with  clay,  and  lined  with  bricks 
throughout  the  sides  and  bottom.  The 
upper  edges  of  this  trench  are  about 
4-5  in.  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pan  a.  A  parting  wall  of 
brickwork  also  divides  this  trench  c 
longitudinally  into  2  compartments  of 
equal  width.  This  wall,  however,  only 
goes  to  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  end  of 
the  trench  farthest  from  the  fires,  and 
to  within  2  ft.  of  that  end  which  is  in  a 
line  with  them.  The  side  of  the  pan  a 
turned  towards  the  trench  is  cut  out  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  fires,  and  a 
shallow  channel  of  sheet  iron,  just  as 
deep  as  the  pan,  connects  it  with  the 
double  trench,  while  the  space  k  con- 
tained between  a  and  the  trench  is 
filled  up  with  a  bed  of  masonry,  the 
surface  of  which  slopes  gently  from  the 
upper  edge  of  a  towards  c,  so  that  the 
waste  brine  from  any  salt  drawn  on  to 
it  may  drain  into  c.  k  is  connected 
wjtb  d  bjra  short  wall,  and  a  pump  is 


placed  at  h,  while  another  sheet-iron 
channel,  only  2  ft.  wide,  but  of  the 
same  depth  as  a,  leads  between  the 
pump  and  the  pan  a.  There  is  a  small 
pit  gy  made  of  masonry,  at  the  end  of 
this  channel ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
parting  wall,  at  df  is  a  flat  space  just 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upon 
to  look  after  tHe  pump  when  requisite. 
With  this  arrangement,  if  brine  be 
poured  in  by  the  brine-pipe  t^  c  will  be 
filled,  and  if  the  influx  of  the  brine  be 
continued,  a  and  6  may  be  filled  till  c  is 
nearly  overflowing,  and  a  becomes  full 
to  within  4-5  in.  of  its  upper  edge.  If 
then  the  pump  h  be  worked  so  as  to  lift 
the  brine  from  c  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  g,  it  will  flow  back  into  a,  and,  cir* 
culating  through  a,  will  pass  again  into 
c;  thus  a  steady  circulation  of  the 
brine  may  be  mamtained  in  the  direc- 
tions shown  by  the  arrows  on  the  gr<^nd 
plan,  so  long  as  the  pump  is  kept  going. 
If  then  the  fires  /,  Fig.  124,  be  lit,  the 
brine  will  be  heated  in  a,  and,  circulat- 
ing in  the  manner  described,  expose  a 
large  evaporating  surface.  The  heat  is 
so  managed  in  these  pans  as  to  produce 
butter-salt  in  a  and  common  salt  in  c ; 
while  at  g,  where  the  pump  produces 
constant  agitation,  very  fine  salt  is 
formed.  Around  the  clay  pan,  the 
butter-salt  pan,  and  the  fishery-salt  pan, 
are  the  usual  paths  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  workmen,  and  the  places 
for  the  so-called  "  hurdles  '*  m  upon 
which  the  salt  is  thrown  to  drain. 
The  stoke-hole  is  below  the  level  of 
the  ground.  The  fishery-salt  pan  6 
may  be  mounted  on  columns  of  brick- 
work or  cast  iron  without  separate 
flues,  and  the  chimney  at  the  end  of 
this  pan  carries  ofl*  the  furnace-gases. 
These  pans  seem  to  produce  very 
fine  qualities  of  salt,  particularly 
the  common  salt  from  the  pit  c. 
The  yield  is  about  the  same  (as  regards 
weight  of  salt  to  vreight  of  coal  con- 
sumed) as  with  the  ordinary  pans,  but 
the  repairs  are  somewhat  less,  and  cer- 
tainly the  qualities  of  salt  produced  are 
very  fine.  The  chief  drawback  to  them 
is  a  rather  greater  tendency  of  the  pan 
a  to  become  cooXe^  V\\.\k  %^\&^\X!a:^  >^ 
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the   case,  of  the  ordinaiy   butter-salt 
pans. 

Otto  Pohl's  arrangement  consists  of 
2  superimposed  pans,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  fires  are  placed;  the 
heated  gases,  passing  be- 
tween them  to  the  chimney 
at  the  other  end,  heat  the 
tipper  pan  from  below  in 
the  ordinary  w^y,  while 
they  sweep  the  surface  ot 
the  brine  in  the  lower  pan, 
which  thus  constitutes  the 
bed  of  this  portion  of  the 
flue.  Figs.  125  to  130 
show  this  arrangement  in 
ground  plan,  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections, 
and  in  side  and  end  eleva- 
tions. Milner,  of  Marstou, 
near  North wich,  has  a  pan 
mounted  on  this  same 
principle,  which  Pohl 
states  to  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  principle  of  the 
salting-down  pans  of  the 
alkali-makers.  His  ar- 
rangement, however,  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Pohl  in 
that  the  upper  pan  is  dis* 
pensed  with,  being  re- 
placed by  an  arch  of 
brickwork.  According  to 
Pohl's  system  of  construc- 
tion, the  lower  pan  is  5  ft. 
deep.  It  may  be  made  of 
boiler-plate  or  of  cast  iron, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the 
bottom  and  lower  parts 
of  its  sides  might  very 
well  be  made  of  elm  or 
pitch-pine,  with  cast-iron 
ends  and  framing.  Pohl 
tried  brickwork  for  the 
construction  of  this  lower 


tion.  The  interval  between  the  two 
need  not,  according  to  Pohl,  be  more  than 
3  in.  In  practice,  however,  5-6  in.  is 
not  too  much  from  the  bottom  of  the 

FiQ.  125. 


pan, 


but  abandoned  it  on 


h 

i> 

Fig.  130. 


account  of  leakage.      In 

the  pan  figured,  however, 

he  has  formed  tJie  bottom 

of  tiles  embedded  in  clay. 

Pillars  of   cast  iron  rising  from  the 

bottom  t  of  this  lower  pan  support  the 

upper  pan,  which  is  of  the  ordinary 

make^  and  demands  no  special  descrip- 


Fia.  126. 


upper  pan  to  the  surface  of  the  brine  in 
the  lower  one  when  completely  filled. 
The  length  of  these  pans  is  about  60 
fb.  \  breadth  of  UkA  ^^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^x^ 
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20  ft.,  and  of  the  lower  one,  22  ft.,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  filled  all 
around  with  brickwork. 

Milner  has  made  the  lower  pan  in 
his  arrangement  much  wider  than  this, 
or  rather  it  may  be  said  a  lip  or  open- 
ing  running  all  along  each  side  of  the 
lower  pan  permits  of  the  salt  as  it  col- 
lects being  drawn  to  the  sides  by  rakes, 
and  lifted  out  by  perforated  scoops  as  it 
accumulates.  According  to  Pohl's  ar- 
rangement, this  might  easily  be  man- 
aged by  continuing  the  sides  of  his 
upper  pan  downwards  for  say  8-9  in., 
the  pan  being  placed  at  such  a  height 
above  the  lower  pan  that  these  sides 
may  dip  2-3  in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  brine  in  the  lower  pan,  and  thus 
constitute  a  flue/ 4-5  in.  deep,  through 
which  the  furnace  gases  might  pass.  The 
lower  pan  might  then  be  made  say  3  ft. 
wider  than  the  upper  one,  so  as  to  leave 
a  trough  on  each  side  about  18  in.  wide, 
through  which  the  salt  might  be  drawn. 
As  it  is,  when  the  pan  has  to  be  drawn, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  done  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  full  of  salt,  the  fires  have 
to  be  let  out,  the  brine  run  off,  and  the 
salt^irawn  by  the  door  or  manhole  k. 

The  furnaces  in  Otto  Pohl's  arrange- 
ment are  4  in  number ;  they  are  made 
about  4  ft.  wide  internally,  and  4}  fr. 
or  even  up  to  6J  ft.  between  the  top  of 
the  arch  and  the  grate-bars ;  a  distance 
of  3  ft.  or  so  is  also  lefl  at  the  back  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  grate  and  the 
lower  pan,  the  angle  being  filled  up 
with  a  curve  of  masonry  as  shown  at  f. 
This  form  of  construction  is  intended 
to  allow  space  for  more  perfect  com- 
bustion, before  the  heated  gases  enter 
between  the  pans,  where  they  tend  to 
become  rapidly  cooled,  with  proportion- 
ate liability  to  deposit  soot.  Fig.  130 
shows  the  fVont  elevation  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sliding  doors  6.  Pohl 
at  first  carried  his  upper  pan  right 
over  the  flres.  He  now  stops  short 
behind  them,  covering  them  in  with 
arches  of  massive  brickwork,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  may  be  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  in  this  quarter.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  make  a  sort  of  short  circuitous 
Jiae,   through   which   the   products  of 


combustion  might  be  made  to  pass  on 
their  road  to  the  space  between  the 
pans,  by  building  3  arches  over  the 
flres,  constructed  so  as  to  reach  alter- 
nately to  the  back  and  to  the  front  of 
the  fire-place,  like  the  shelves  of  pyrites- 
dust  kilns.  These  arches  becoming 
strongly  heated  would  aid  in  promoting 
the  combustion  of  the  smoke,  while  they 
served  to  catch  the  dust  and  ashes 
carried  over  from  the  flres.  This  plan, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned. 
A  further  provision  was  made  for  get- 
ting rid  of  soot  by  keeping  the  lower 
pan  always  filled  to  the  brim,  making 
the  end  of  it  farthest  removed  from 
the  fires  a  trifle  lower  than  the  fire  end 
and  sides,  and  keeping  it  full  to  the 
brim  at  that  end.  Much  of  the  soot, 
falling  on  the  surface  of  the  brine  in 
light  flocks,  would  float  thereon,  and 
be  carried  off  over  the  end  of  the  pan 
by  the  draught  towards  the  chimney. 

Between  that  end  of  the  pan  and  the 
entrance  to  the  chimney,  is  a  soot-box 
or  closet  A,  with  a  door  for  cleaning  it 
out.  Notwithstanding  all  these  precaa- 
tions,  large  quantities  of  soot  are  liable 
to  become  condensed,  either  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  pan,  or  between  the 
2  pans,  and,  falling  on  the  surface  of 
the  brine,  get  carried  down  and  mixed 
with  the  salt,  rendering  it  black  and 
totally  unfit  for  food.  ITiis  quality  of 
salt,  however,  has  been  found  specially 
suitable  for  the  Hargreaves'  salt-cake 
manufacture,  so  that  the  small  quanti- 
ties now  produced  find  a  ready  enough 
sale,  as  the  soot  does  not  signify.  The 
method  shows  an  important  economy 
of  coal,  and,  according  to  Pohl,  gives  3 
tons  of  butter-salt  with  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  and  labour  as  is  requi- 
site for  producing  2  tons  by  the  old 
methods.  The  use  of  gas  from  a  Sie- 
mens producer  would  obviate  the  soot 
completely,  while  it  is  probably  pre- 
ferable (according  to  Milner's  plan)  to 
do  away  altogether  with  the  apper 
pan,  employing  merely  a  brick  or  tile 
covering  as  a  reverberatory  and  radi- 
ating surface  to  throw  the  heat  down 
into  the  lower  pan,  and  so  get  rid  of 
leakages,  salt  cats,  and  much  cobbling 
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^ 


and  Tepaira  inralved    in   norkiog    bf 
bottom  beat.     AccordiDg   to  some  ei- 
psriments  bf  Pobl,  while  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  apper  pan  Temaiced  suitable 
for  makiog   common  ealt,  or  ordinary 
figherj-Balt,  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
brine  in  the  lower  pan  was  maintaioed 
at  foil  boiling,  and  the  produce, 
u  grain  was  concerned,  wh»  yei 
buttar-salt,  while  no  scjile  wort} 
tioning  forma  in  the  lower  pan.     He 
gives  sa  a  resnit  of  16  days' boiling  with 
brine    containing    25'27   per 
cent,  salt,  for  57  tons  of  slack 
(from  Little  Ho  niton  Colliery, 
Lancashire)  bnrnt, — 82  tons 
of  6ne  butter-salt,  and  49  of 
common  salt;  vhtle   oa  the 
old  system,  the  82  tons  butter- 
salt  would  have  taken  54  tons 
13  cwt.,  and  Vbe  49  tons  of 
common  salt,  36)  tons,  or  a 
total  of  81  tons  3  cwt.,  show-  . 

ing  an  economy  of  34  tons     (f^  — 
3  cwt.     Instead  of  the  gases 
escaping  Into  the  chimney  at 
a  temperature    of    60(F    F. 
(315=  C.)  M  during  the  manu- 
fsctuie  of  salt  with  the  ordi- 
nary common  salt  pans,  or  at    v-_  | "  I 
a  temperature  of  SCW-IOOO" 
F,    (4250-538°  C),   as    when    making 
butter-salt,  they  never  rose,  even  with 
the   strongest    iiring,    above    283°    F, 
(1420  C). 

Pohl  states  that  in  a  aabaequent  trial, 
alter  lifting  the  top  pan  at  the  end 
nearest  the  fires  to  a  height  of  6  in. 
and  lowering  the  other  end  to  within 
3  ID.  of  the  surface  of  the  brine  in  the 
bottom  pan,  he  obtained,  as  an  average 
reault  of  a  series  of  boilings,  3  tons  of 
salt  for  1  tan  of  slack,  the  gases  passing 
off  at  a  still  lower  temperature  ;  while 
in  the  top  pan  200°-208''F.  (93''-98'' 
C.)  was  the  temperature  attained  in 
front,  180=  F.  (Bi^C.)  in  the  middle, 
and  160'F,  (7PC.)at  the  far  end. 

The  various  descriptions  of  soda  pan 
and  setting  are  shown  in  Figs.  131  to  136. 
The  apparatus  is  usually  termed  a 
"boat"  pan  from  its  shape.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  pan  Is  so  set  in 
brickirorlr  that  tlte  fire  only  yh^  upon 


the  sides  aboat  half-way  up.  Conse- 
quently the  soda  salt,  as  it  erystalltses 
out,  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  and  is  then  "tished"  out  up  the 
sloping  sides,  being  protected  by  the 
solid  brickwork  from  being  burned.  An 
ingenious  form  of  pan  has  been  occasion- 
ally tried.  It  consists  of  2  compart- 
ments,   the   one    heated  and  the  other 


iquor^ 


crystallising  out  in  the  cold  one,  and 
the  mother-liquors  being  pumped  back. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  fish  salts  of 
different  value   from    the  boiling-down 


leaving  the  mother-liquors  to  be  finally 
worked  up  into  a  caustic  ash.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  method  of  boiling  down 
by  the  waste  heat  passing  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquors  is  the  most 
econom\ta,\y  >io^i  ce-te  y^  "Cm.  viSeit-, 
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qnent  fin   h  ag    process    reudenng     t 
perfectly  ea  y  to  produce  a  sat  sfaolory 
oarbooate 
T  »o  forms   of  evaporat  ng  paa   for 


bj-  STaporating  to  dryness  ii 


i  shsllaw 

Fg   117   a' fine  product  may  resall. 
Everyroanufn  tu  er  of  potash  chlorate 
s  aware  that  his  boiling- 
down  pa  as  are  acted  npon 


hypochlorite.  The  clear 
qn  d  becomes  turbid  dnr- 
ig  the   evaporation,  and 


depos  ts 


I  red  muddy  pre- 
"i  the  c 


137,  138  The  lormer  is  the  better,  as 
the  salt  raked  up  on  the  ehelring  eod  of 
the  pan  shown  in  Fig.  138  is  apt  to 
bom,  and  the  draining;  are  returned  to 
the  pan  cold.  In  some  works,  the  ace- 
tate liquor,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
crystallise  oat  in  the  DiHnner  described, 
/*  ioi/ed  down  to  drpieis  in  s  pot  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  139.  Jn  this  way 
oatjr  an  lafeiior  nrlicle  ii  obUmed ;  but 


le  d  the  fonnation  of  a 
mud  s  not  so  conspicuous; 
ev  dently  the  lead  oxide 
or  g  nally  formed  decom- 
po  es  with  potassium  chlo- 

and  lead  chloride,  at  least 

p  rl  ally.      Usually  it   is 

mcd  that  lead  is  leas 

tcl  upon  than  iTon,  but 

the   latter   is   often   pre- 

duiable.  It  seems  to  be 
an  open  qnestioa  whether 
cist  iron  or  wrought  iron 
19  more  suitable  for  iDch 
boilmg-donn  pans ;  the 
latter  are  cheaper  for 
lirge  sizes  and  more  easily 
1  e[  aired  than  cast-iron 
[ans  bat  are  more  quickly 
acted  upon  by  the  liqnon. 
Some  eipcrimeats  made 
brDr  Lunge  induced  him 
to  irrive  at  the  following 

1  All  mclals  employed 
are  acted  upon  by  the 
boiling  liquors  treated 
;  so  by  concentrated  than 
by  dilute  solutions  of  potassinm  chlo- 
rate, and  most  of  all  by  the  mixed 
solution  of  calcium  chlorate  and  chloride 
formed  in  manufacturing. 

2.  The  weight  of  metal  dissolved  ia 
always  inuJlest  in  the  case  of  cast  iron, 
by  far  the  gieate&t  in  the  case  of  lead, 
wrought  imn  bolSm^  a'm.i44\B  ^»cft,Vn.V. 
being  not  muA  "'"  ' 


\t 


'a  considev  t^t  ttie  ia.\oM\a.^-v'n»  ^^'"^ 
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the  chloride  formed  are  made  from  pare 
iron,  bat  that  cast  iron  onlj  contains 
90  to  93  per  cent,  of  Each,  t)i«  difference 
between  cost  sad  nrought  iron.ia  at[ll 
further  reduced. 


haated  hj  iteam,  (o)  Sim  ar^wraton, 
(d)  Taonum-pana. 

Pans  heattd  by  Fire— The  earlieit 
and  crodest  ajBtem  of  evaporstion  itw 
tbe   "  copper  wall,"  or  "  battery "  of 


caat  iron  or  lead  U  employed. 

4.  Since  in  any  cue  the  qnaotity  of 
chlorate  destroyed  U  not  essentially  less 


in  the  eaae  of  lead  pans  than  in  that  of 
iron  pans,  bat  the  loss  of  metal  dissolved 
(a,  well  aa  the  cost  of  firing  and  repairs) 
is  -much  greater  with  lead  than  with 
iron,  boiling-down  pans  made  of  iron 
are  preferable  to  leaden  ones.  Accord- 
iDg  to  the  practically  most  important 
aeriea  of  experiments,  there  is  no  es- 
sential diSerence  in  respect  of  action 
between  cast  and  wrourht  iron. 

Bacduuine  Iiiquors.  —  The 
tneani  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  the 
enpontlon  of  saccharine  inices  and 
■yruM  may  be  described  under  4  Hps< 
rat«Ii«adi^  aseoriingto  Ihtir  ptiatipltti 
—(»)  FUt  heated   by  Bn,  (A)  puw 


open  pau  odled  <  teadiet"  (tadtet, 
tayches,  &e.)  The  first  S  ptns  «f  tlM 
series  are  the  clarifiers;  thsDC*  the 
juice  flows  into  the  teaches,  shmt- 
copper  pans  set  in  masonry  on  a 
descending  plane.  Ai  the  Joice  oonooi- 
trates,  each  lower  pan  fills  np  with 
llqnDT  from  the  one  immediately  abora 
it,  nntil  the  density  of  the  liqnor  in  the 
"strikiDg-teach  "  permita  grannlatioB, 
when  the  mass  is  ladled  into  shallow 
wooden  ress«]s,  arid  conreyed  swiqr  to 
be"cnred."  By  tbeoldot  method,  tb* 
liqaor  was  ladled  thronghont  the  Mwic*. 
More  recently  an  improremsnt  wu 
introdnced,  consistiag  of  a  copper 
dipper,  fitting  inside  die  strildng-tMch, 
and  havlag  at  the  Iwttom  a  large  tsItb, 
opening  upwards  and  worked  bya  lerer. 
The  dipper  is  attached  to  ■  enne,  which 
commands  the  atriklDg-Uaoh  and  Uta 
gutter  leading  to  the  coolers.  This 
grcEitly  ecoaomises  time.  The  fmnae« 
for  heating  the  series  is  set  nnder  the 
9trikiiig-t«ach  ;  the  heat  pssaes  by  floe* 
to  the  chimney  or  to  the  boiler-flQ& 

In  working  a  battery,  tbe  difflonlty  Is 
determining  the  exact  tnotnent  wkan 
the  boiling  of  tbe  "sling"  in  tha 
striking-teach  must  cease,  Le.  when  to 
make  a  "  skip  " ;  great  skill  and  eipari- 
enc«  are  required  to  suit  each  kind  of 
Jniofc 

Th«  AnnUislu  fA   *ih«  ^*l^^wt-«*^ 
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occupied;  (3)  considerable  waste  of 
liquor  in  the  sloppy  manipulation  ;  (4) 
the  proportion  of  molasses  produced  is 
intensified  by  the  churning  up  of  the 
liquor  and  consequent  admixture  of  air, 
and  by  the  irregular  and  uncontrollable 
action  of  the  heat  upon  the  surface  of 
the  metal  with  which  the  liquor  is  in 
contact.  The  temperature  prevailing 
in  the  striking-teach  is  not  less  than 
230°-235°  F,  (1100-113°  C.)  in  any 
part,  and  much  greater  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mass.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  liquor  showing  10  per  cent,  of 
inverted  (uncrystallisable)  sugar  in  the 
first  pan,  should  have  22-23  per  cent, 
by  the  time  it  is  finished  in  the  striking- 
teach. 

Fans  heated  by  Steam. — ^The  simplest 
foim  of  steam  evaporating-pan  consists 
of  a  rectangular  wrought-iron  tank,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  series  of  copper 
steam-pipes,  connected  by  gun-metal 
bands  brazed  to  them,  and  carried  on 
wrought-iron  supports.  The  tank  is 
fitted  at  the  side  with  a  steam  valve  at 
one  end  of  the  steam-pipe  range ;  at  the 
other  side  is  a  cast  iron-box,  fitted  with 
a  wrought-iron  pipe,  for  the  escape  of 
the  condenser  water  to  a  condense  box. 
This  form  of  evaporator  presents  a  large 
heating  surface,  with  facility  for  clean- 
ing. By  passing  the  ends  of  the  steam- 
pipe  range  through  stuffing  boxes,  the 
pipes  can  be  turned  up,  and  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  tank  be  readilv 
cleaned,  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Under  Pressure. — The  5  steam  concen- 
trating-pans  erected  at  Aba-el -Wakf 
receive  the  juice  when  it  has  fallen  to  a 
temperature  of  about  160°  F.  (71°  C). 
Each  consists  of  a  copper  tray,  23  ft. 
long  and  6  ft.  wide,  heated  by  a  steam- 
boiler  beneath,  and  covered  by  a  sheet- 
iron  casing  which  confines  the  steam 
evolved  from  the  juice.  The  steam- 
boilers  work  under  60  lb.  pressure. 
The  heating  surface  of  each  tray  is 
increased  by  495  vertical  nozzles  screwed 
into  it;  these  are  of  brass,  cast  very 
thin,  and  slightly  tapered.  Their  mean 
external  diameter  is  2J  in.,  and  they 
project  4^  in.  above  the  plate.  If  the 
Juice  is  ID  good  order,  it  makes  very 


little  foam :  if  not  properly  tempered, 
a  thick  froth  soon  forms,  but  appears  to 
condense  against  the  cover,  and  drop 
back  into  the  boiling  fluid.  Each  particle 
of  juice  takes  about  18  minutes  to  pass 
through  the  tray,  and  though  exposed 
to  the  temperature  due  to  3-4  lb.  pres- 
sure of  steam  on  its  surface,  the  syrup 
gains  hardly  more  colour  than  would  be 
due  to  the  increased  density.  The 
steam  generated  from  the  juice  is 
collected  into  a  wrought-iron  main,  and 
taken  by  one  branch  to  the  vacuum- 
pans,  and  by  another  to  the  vacuum- 
pumps  and  centrifugal  engines,  which 
it  actuates,  supplying  all  the  power 
necessary  for  boiling  to  grain,  curing, 
and  raising  the  water  required  through- 
out the  mill.  A  great  drawback  to  the 
use  of  steam  from  the  juice  is  its  low 
pressure  (3-6  lb.). 

The  advisability  of  concentrating  syrup 
under  pressure  in  this  manner  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is 
usually  held  that  any  temperature 
above  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  is  prejudicial  to 
sugar  solutions,  and  that  above  165°— 
170°  F.  (74°-77°  C.)  the  proportion  of 
sugar  inverted  to  the  uncrystallisable 
condition  is  very  large.  A  perfectly 
white  refined  sugar  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  224°  F.  (107°  C.)  for  3  hours 
becomes  quite  yellow.  The  normal 
boiling  point  of  syrup  at  15°  Tw, 
(10°  B.)  is  about  214°  F.  (101°  C).  In 
these  pans,  the  extra  pressure  of  3-6  lb. 
of  steam  means  an  increase  of  8°-16°  F. 
in  the  temperature  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  boiling  point,  which  would  seem  to 
be  highly  injurious.  Long  exposure, 
however,  is  quite  as  mischievous  as  high 
temperature.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  one  by 
incurring  the  other ;  the  difficulty  b  to 
avoid  both.  Perhaps  the  chief  harm  of 
rapid  concentration  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  the  violent  ebullition  of  the 
mass,  whereby  portions  of  heated  sur- 
face are  momentarily  left  dry.  The 
Aba  pans,  working  with  a  steam  tem- 
perature of  290°  F.  (143°  C.)  on  the 
under  side,  and  the  juice  being  at 
2220  F.  (105J°  C),  actually  made  less 
molasses  (i.  e.  inverted  and  charred 
sugar)    thaii    som^   mox^    ^«vi«^\V^« 
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recogniseJ  plans.  Still  the  Bjitem 
caanot  ba  recommended  for  adoption 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  nsing  the 
w»t*r  BTaporated  from  the  juice. 

Film  Evaporators, — Under  this  head 
are  psrticnUrlf  included  thone  evapora' 
tors  which  depend  upon  the  prtnciple  of 
exposing  thin  Alms  of  liquid  to  the 
nctioD  of  >  heated  surface  ia  the  open 
ur.    They  are  geneiicaily    known 


the 


lets    among  planters,  and  comprise 


;    the 


of 


Gadsden,  Wetsel,  Schroedi 
and  many  modificationa,  some  01  wnicn, 
such  as  Murdock's,  have  steam-heated 
coils.   The  original  form  was  Aitchison's 


■qnare  shaft,  and  fixed  about 
ipart.  The  apparatus  has  the 
additional  adrantage  of  cheapness,  but 
the  heat  derived  from  the  steam-jatket 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  coil  of 
steam-pipe  winding  between  the  discs, 
which  constitutes  an  evil. 

Bonr,  observing  that  larger  grains  of 
sugar  are  produced  on  the  discs  in 
Wetzel's  pan  than  on  the  pipes,  con> 
eluded  that  hollow  steam-heated  discs 
would  increase  the  evaporating  surface, 
and  produce  better  grain.  A  front  ele- 
vation of  his  pan  Is  shown  in  Fig.  110; 
and  vertical  and  tmnsverse  sections  of 
the  disc  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  141, 


simple  cylinder  revolving  with 
partial  immersion  in  the  liquid, 
and  heated  internally  by  steam. 
In  its  revolution,  the  cylinder 
carries  on  its  surface  a  film  of 
liquor,  whose  water  is  soon 
evaporated.  In  the  Gadsden  pan, 
the  cjlinder  is  replaced  by  a 
skeleton  crlinder,  consisting  of  2 
metallic  discs  connected  by  a 
aeries  of  metallic  rods  fiied  at 
shcrt  intervals  around  the  peri- 
phery of  each  disc.  Here  the 
drawbacks  are  the  churnmg  of 
the  liqnor  (eicept  at  veiy  low 
speeds),  and  the  JnsutBciency  of 
the  heat  derived  from  the  steam-jacket 
of  the  pan. 

Schroeder  overcomes  the  churning  by 
having  a  jacketed  pan  fitted  with  a  set 

of  r«T<>lvisg  polid  pi^tallic  discs  strnng 
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/,  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  condensed 
water  from  pan ;  g,  pipe  for  carrying 
of  air  and  uncondensed  steam ;  A,  safety- 
valve.  The  discs  are  mounted  on  an 
axis  which  allows  the  steam  to  com- 
municate freely  with  them,  at  the  same 
time  ooUecting  the  condense-water  and 
carrying  it  off  at  one  end.  Inside  each 
disc  are  2  spoons  k,  running  from  the 
extreme  diameter  and  terminating  in 
the  axis,  into  which  the  water  is  de- 
livered. Outside  the  discs  e  are  small 
buckets  t|  which  lift  the  liquor  as  the 
discs  move  round,  and  spread  it  as  a 
thin  film  over  the  surface  which  is  not 
immersed.  The  speed  of  the  revolver 
is  10-20  rev,  per  minute.  Where  steam 
is  plentiful,  equally  good  sugar  is  pro- 
duced by  the  quicker  speed,  and  nearly 
double  the  work  is  performed  in  the 
same  time.  One  pan  cooks  12  cwt.  of 
sugar  per  hour,  from  32 J°  Tw.  (20®  B.), 
as  taken  from  the  battery,  the  tempera- 
ture never  exceeding  170°  F.  (77°  C). 
The  distributing-cups  churn  the  liquor 
excessively. 

One  of  the  most  recent  modifications 
is  Pontifex's,  shown  in  Y'lg,  142.     The 


to  them  at  a  density  of  44°-46i°  Tw. 
(26°-27°  B.). 

Another  apparatus  on  similar  princi- 
ples is  Fryer's  "concretor,"  made  by 
Manlove,  AUiott,  Fryer,  &  Co.,  Notting- 
ham and  Rouen,  shown  in  Fig.  143. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  shallow  trays 
A,  placed  end  to  end,  and  divided 
transversely  by  ribs  running  almost 
from  side  to  side.  At  one  end  of  these 
trays  is  a  furnace  B,  the  flue  of  which 
runs  beneath  them ;  and  at  the  other 
end  are  a  boiler  C  and  an  air-heater  D, 
which  utilise  the  waste  heat  from  the 
flue,  employing  it  both  to  generate 
steam  and  to  heat  air  for  the  revolving 
cylinder. 

The  whole  series  of  trays  A  is  placed 
on  a  slight  incline,  the  upper  end 
being  next  the  furnace.  The  topmost 
3  trays  are  made  of  wrought  iron, 
since  the  intense  heat  here  would  render 
cast  iron  liable  to  fracture.  The  clari- 
fied juice  from  the  pipe  M  flows  first 
upon  the  tray  nearest  the  furnace ;  it 
runs  down  the  incline  towards  the  air- 
heater  D,  meandering  from  side  to  side 
in  a  shallow  stream.     Thus  it  has  to 


Fig.  142. 


pad  a  contains  the  liquor  lo  be  evapo- 
rated, within  which  revolves  a  coil  of 
steam-pipe  6.  Thus  a  large  heating 
surface  is  obtained,  without  the  draw- 
back of  churning  up  the  liquor. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these 
forms  of  film  evaporator  are  destined 
only  to  finish  the  concentration  begun 
3D  the  battery.    The  liquor  is  brought 


traverse  a  channel  400  ft.  long  before 
it  can  leave  the  trays  at  the  end  adja- 
cent to  the  air-heater,  although  the 
distance  between  the  furnace  and  the 
air-heater  in  a  direct  line  is  not  quite 
50  ft.  While  flowing  over  these  trays, 
the  juice  is  kept  rapidly  boiling  by 
means  of  the  heat  from  the  furnace; 
and  although  it  only  takes  8-10  minutes 
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to  traverN,  its  deoiity  is  rused  from 
about  IS^Tw.  (10"  B.)  to  about  531°  Tw. 
(30"  B.). 


m  the  traj^  the  thicVened  sp^p 
into  the  tank  F,  and  thence  paries 
io  tbe  revohiog  cylinder  E.    The 


aliuder  is  fnl!  of  actoU-shaped  iron 
_  ltd,  orer  both  aides  of  which  the 
thickened  eyrnp  flows  as  the  cylinder 
Krolres,  sod  thns  exposes  a  vety  large 
snrfaco  to  the  actioa  of  hot  air,  which  is 
dravD  throttgh  it  b;  means  of  a  fan  G. 
Motion  ia  given  to  the  whole  apparatus 
by  means  of  a  small  engine.  In  this 
cylinder,  the  sjrnp  remains  for  about 
20  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
flows  from  it  at  a  temperature  of  about 
1950-200"  F.  (91'-94''  C),  and  of  such 
a  coasistencf  that  it  sets  quite  hard  on 
cooling.  By  the  use  of  dampers,  the 
hot  gases  from  the  flue  may  be  directed 
either  under  the  boiler,  returning 
throngh  it  to  the  heater,  or  direct  to 
the  heater.  At  J  is  an  auxiliary  fur- 
nace for  raising  steam,  when  the  heat 
from  the  concretor  flue  ia  insufficient  or 
not  forthcoming,  —  as,  for  instance, 
when  beginning  to  crush  canea,  and 
before  the  juice  has  covered  the  trajs, 
K  is  a  smoke-door  for  cleaning  out  the 
boiler-tubes.  L  is  a  chimney,  either  of 
brick  or  iron,  for  the  last  escape  of  the 


Vacuum-pans. — The    ■ 


ahoH 


;iion  in  rig.  m.  The  cop- 
per pan  a  is  fltted  in  a  cast-iron  ateam- 
case  6,  with  steam-space  left  between, 
and  is  surmoonted  by  a  copper  domei;. 
The  copper  and  iron  pans  and  the  dome 
are  bolted  together  through  their  flaugea 
with  a  wrought-iron  ring  and  bolt!  so  aa 
to  be  air-  and  steam-tight  throughout. 
A  man-hole  if,  with  a  ground  gun-metal 
coTer,  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
dome,  from  which  proceeds  the  arm- 
pipe  opening  into  the  receiver  i.  A 
Eteam-valre  k  opens  into  the  copper 
steam-worm  ;/.  This  worm  gradually 
diminishes  in  diameter  from  the  en- 
trance-poiut  at  the  steam-valva  to  the 
eiit  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A 
wrought-iron  pipe  x  is  fitted  into  the 
cast-iron  pan  b,  to  carry  ofi'  the  water 
from  the  steam-case;  the  slide-Talre  i 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  for  discharg' 
ing  the  sugar. 

Glycerine  (introduced  bere  on  account 
of  its  syrapy  nature,  though  it  bears 
no   relation  to  sujar'i  ia  ^etwTaUi  aoo.- 
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"  Wetzel "  evaporating-psn,  conatiaoted 
by  Chcnaillier,  Paris.  Thia  ^oaparateur 
unioersel,  us  he  terniB  it,  which  ia  vary 
tcoDomicBl  aJid  eSectiv?,  is  shown  in 


jacketed  trough  of  the  liquid  to  ' 
evaporated,  and  vheo  the;  ave  revolve 
lajera  of  this  are  brooght  up  ai 
speedily  w)nceiitrsted  on  tbeir  aurfnc 
It  may  alio  be  worked  in  a  vacuum,  i 
sbovnia  Fig.  146. 

Acids.  —  The  sulphur 
acid  made  in  the  chambera 
not  atrong  enough  for  mar 
of  the  purpoaea  to  which  it 
applied.  The  acid  can  be  coi 
ventrated  by  boiling,  honeve 


of  the  water  with 
hich'  it  ia   combineil.     This 
lay  be  performed  in  leaden 
rength  of  1-750 
ip.  gr. ;    but  the  higher   the 
ioncenlration,  the  greater  the 
litficully    ia  disengaging   the 
lombined  water,   so  that  the 
emperature    at    which    eva- 
loi-atioQ     takes     place     riaes 
apidly  and  an  increasing  pro- 
of acid  is  distilled  over 
:.     The  acid 


Tig.  H5,  and  consists  essentially  of 
pairs  of  sanwrs  set  edge  to  edge  upon  a 
hollow  central  revolving  shaft,  through 
which,  steam  p»a>ei  to  the  interior  of 
tie  saucers  (the  waste  steam  from  a 
iigb-premuie  eagine  will  do);  the 
Joirer   edgeg  (,f  the   Mixcen  dip   ia  a 


cannot  be  concentrated  to  monohydrate 
by  simple  evaporation  of  the  waler,  but 
moderately  strong  acid  will  be  distilled, 
and  must  be  aftetwards  cowlenaed.  As 
acid  of  moiet\««i\-lW  i-^.^t.  iVta^it* 
lead  very  powertoWj ,  ooi  i^it  VSim^ 
point  ot  monoV-jiiMei   »ev4  \a  ""er^ 
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netulf  cqniTlIent  to  (he  melting  point  I  chsmbei  foT  utilisation,  if  reqaiced. 
of  iMd,  tin  concentration  is  not  carried  a  fluk  cooler,  to  receiva  tha  coni 
bejond  that  point  in  leiden  Tessela,  but  trated  oil  of  ritriol  from  the  boilers, 
in  retorts  of  platinam  01  glnxa.  I  to    pan    it,  cooled,   into  the    carbi 


When  the  acid  is  to  be  concentr 
ID  platinnm  vessels,  it  must  first  be 
fectlj  purified  from  nitrogen  compou 
ai  that  metal  is  verj  lajiidlj  destr 
by  them.  The  most  reliable  pUi 
denltratiDg  the  sulphuric  acid  du 
coDcentration  in  leaden  pani  ii  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quaotity  of  ammonia 
iulphat«.  With  tolerably  good  working, 
the  acid  will  contain  onlj' so  much  ni- 
trogen componnda  that  'l-'5  p«r  cent. 
of  the  ammoni.'v  salt  will  suffice. 

Fig.  147  shows  the  most  recent  I 
of  platinum  pan  and  still,  mauufact 
by  Johnaon,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  of  Hatton 
Garden.  A  are  platinum  pans,  wit' 
corrugated  bottoms  and  longitudinal  ( 
transversa  partition^  exposed  to  tlie 
flame  in  the  flue.  They  can  be  worked 
in  aeries,  replacing  the  thick  leaden 
tank)  now  employed  for  concentration 
of  the  chamber  acid.  B  is  a  platinum 
boiler,  with  corrugated  bottom  .ind 
partitions  to  receive  the  add  at  142°Tw. 
(60°  B,)  or  above,  ftom  the  pans  A, 
completing  the  concentration  to  ISSJ" 
Tir.  (66''R).  Ch  »  iead  and  arm  for 
canying  off  the  vapour  to  a  leaden 
eoodeaea-  (not  ebowB)  or  direct  into  the 


tha  lanJiea  -Matat-jiik.*  iVroW  "t 

the  greatest  w>ssVo\b  wnwcii.  a^ 
pow^r. 
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This  is  the  newest  form  for  the  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid,  securing 
great  strength,  productive  power, 
safety  and  economy  in  working,  and  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  of  acid,  with  a 
minimum  of  platinum. 

By  the  corrugated  foim  of  bottom 
(Prentice's  patent)  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  strength,  surface,  and  con- 
sequent evaporating  power  is  obtained 
in  the  boiler  or  still,  and  a  considerable 
saving  in  fuel  is  effected.  By  means  of 
the  pans  the  large  and  costly  leaden 
tanks  for  the  previous  concentration  of 
the  chamber  acid,  which  require  con- 
stant repair  and  renewal  and  more  or 
less  contaminate  the  acid,  can  be  to  a 
great  extent  done  away  with.  The 
setting  of  these  boilers  and  open  pans  is 
of  the  simplest  kind :  they  are  placed 
upon  an  iron  frame  over  a  straight  flue, 
and  they  may  be  multiplied  or  enlarged 
to  any  desired  capacity  of  production, 
without  sacrifice  of  existing  plant. 
Pans  of  lead  (or  any  suitable  material) 
of  the  same  form  or  principle,  employed 
for  the  first  concentration  of  the 
chamber  acid,  are  included  in  this 
patent.  The  cooler  is  of  an  improved 
economical  and  convenient  form,  easy  to 
clean,  and  securing  great  cooling  power 
with  a  minimum  of  water  and  space. 

Before  the  adoption  of  platinum 
vessels  for  completing  the  concentration 
of  the  acid,  large  glass  retorts  were 
used,  and  these  are  still  employed  in 
works  where  the  glass  can  be  bought  at 
a  low  figure,  or  where  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  needed  in  a  concentrated 
state  is  small,  or  where  the  manufacturer 
has  not  sufBcient  capital  to  afford  a 
platinum  still. 

The  retorts  may  be  set  in  two  rows 

in  a  gallery  furnace,  and  are  filled  with 

pure  acid  at  150^  Tw.  (62^  B.).    The 

number  of  retorts  fed  by  one  fire  will 

depend  upon  the  class  of  fuel  used,  as 

well  as  the  size  of  the  retorts.     The 

retorts   are   usually   protected  against 

sudden  changes  of  temperature  by  sand 

baths  in  iron  pots^  but  other  materials 

Aare    been    recently    adopted.       The 

jumping  of  the  acid  during  the  boiling 

-w  prereated   by  putting   some  small 


pieces  of  glass,  platinum,  or  gas-retort 
carbon  into  the  retort.  Sometimes  a 
leaden  pan  is  provided  underneath  the 
retorts  for  catching  the  acid  in  case  of 
a  fracture  occurring.  The  glass  of 
which  the  retorts  are  made  must  be  free 
from  alkali,  or  the  acid  will  attack 
them  rapidly.  They  are  of  various 
dimensions,  but  those  holding  about 
3  cwt.  are  most  convenient. 

The  steam  evaporated  is  conducted 
away  by  glass  arms  fitting  into  the 
necks  of  the  retorts,  and  condensed  for 
use.  The  great  drawbacks  to  glass 
retorts  are  that  they  consume  very 
much  more  fuel,  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  accidental  breakage,  on 
account  of  their  necessary  fragility. 
The  retorts  used  in  this  country  are 
cylindrical,  about  33  in.  high  and  20  in. 
in  diameter.  Each  retort  is  fired  from 
a  separate  furnace.  The  top  of  the 
retort  is  provided  with  a  short  wide 
neck,  into  which  a  glass  arm  is  fitted 
for  carrying  off  the  steam.  The  retorts 
are  filled  and  emptied  by  means  of 
leaden  siphons,  the  process  being  inter- 
mittent. It  is  convenient  to  allow  the 
acid  concentrated  during  one  day  to 
remain  in  the  retorts  till  the  following 
morning,  so  that  it  may  cool  somewhat 
during  the  night. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 
boiling  of  such  a  powerfully  corrosive 
substance  as  sulphuric  acid,  i*equiring  a 
temperature  3  times  as  great  as  water, 
in  extremely  thin  glass  flasks  holding 
some  3  cwt.  each,  is  an  operation  of  the 
greatest  delicacy,  not  to  say  danger; 
and  it  is  therefore  of  primary  importance 
that  the  "  retort  house  **  shall  be  built 
of  brick  or  concrete  with  a  most  durable 
roof,  and  that  every  crevice  shall  be 
securely  stopped  against  the  admission 
of  the  slightest  draught,  or  drop  of 
fluid,  whether  rain  or  acid.  The  house 
should  also  be  roomy  enough,  and 
especially  of  a  good  height,  for  as 
ventilation  is  inadmissible,  sufficient 
space  must  be  left  overhead  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ei:tve,Txve,lY  v^tv^ent 
and  irritating  £\itQ,ei%  >n\v\^  ^w«  qIS.  HJtta 
retorts  duTin^  t\ift  Wxa^  \.\v»X.  ^i^v^  «t^ 
being  diawn  oS, 
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Fig.  148  sfaotvB  the  arraDgcment  and  |  giving  it  the  hollow  ehap«  of  the  bottom 

. — .; r  .!._  c. ,g  1^  yjj  jjjijj    of  the  pot,  nEtil  the  lajerof  Band  ig  of  a 

.__  _..._.      1      iiniform  thickness  of  tbout  1  or  IJ  in., 
I  and  leaehea  »3  far  np  the  pot  all  roand 


a,  fumace  bars;  b,  bed  plate;  c,  door 
frame  ;  d,  flae  holes,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire-place  ;  e,  flue  holes  leading  into 
the  main  Sue/.  These  holes  should  not 
be  all  of  the  suae  tize,  but  should 
increase  in  proportion  os  they  are 
farther  removed  from  the  fine  hole,  so 
that  the  amount  of  draught  may  he 
equally  distributed  among  the  furnaces. 
The  one  nearest  to  the  flue  hole  may  be 
3  in.  by  3  in.,  the  one  farthest  from  it 
3  in.  bj  6  in.,  and  the  others  of  inter- 
mediate sizes,  /isnflueleadtngtosilue 
hole,  about  12  in.  byd  in.,  fitted  with  a 
damper,  and  canducting  to  the  chimney. 
In  the  figure,  the  flue  hole  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  end  of  6  retort  furnaces, 
but  with  13  retorts  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  middle,  h,  die  lumps  coveriDg  in 
the  floe  /;  i,  Are  lumps  covering  the 
fnmac*  fire;  k,  thin  plates  of  iron  to 
strengthen  the  front  brickwork,  being 
held  .in  place  by  m,  perpendicular  tie 
ban,  aodn,  horizontal  tie  rods. 

Before  commencing  to  "set"  the 
retorts,  it  must  first  be  sscertained  that 
the  pots  are  absolutely  dry.  Some  saud 
mnst  then  be  thoroughly  desiccated  and 
afterwards  lifted  through  fine  wire 
game  to  free  it  frooi  any  small  gravel, 
Ac.,  that  may  be  ia  it.  Put  some  of 
tbii  dried  aaai  into  the  pot 


at  shown  at  a  jn  Fig.  149.  Take  the 
retort  by  its  neck  with  both  hands,  and 
lower  it  gently  into  the  pot  till  it  rests 
on  the  bed  of  sand.  Place  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and 
take  care  that  it  stands  perpendicularly. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  sand  does 
not  support  the  retort  (when  left  alone) 


in  an  upright  position,  a  little  sand 
must  be  poured  in  between  the  retort 
and  the  pot  on  whichever  side  support 
is  wanting.  When  satisfied  that  the 
retort  is  well  placed  in  the  pot,  take 
more  sand  and  pour  in  all  around  the 
glass  till  it  rises  as  h:v^  4a  6.  Tlia 
retort  will  ttien\)Etta4-j  Sot  ?i\\«Lit-«\'Cti 
acid  to  tVie  \a"»6\  d,  tioni  ■flVuJTi  -^oft.  '>>• 
will  lise  duiiQgNioWms^i'CntV'^*-'!- 
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FILTERING. — In  general  terms, 
the  object  of  filtration  may  be  said  to  be 
the  separation  of  the  solid  from  the  liquid 
constituents  of  a  fluid  mass  by  means  of 
a  straining  medium.  Either  the  solid 
portion,  or  the  liquid  portion,  or  both, 
may  be  the  valuable  ingredient.  As 
different  processes  and  apparatus  are 
employed  according  to  the  character  of 
the  fluid  to  be  filtered,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  the  subject  into  several 
heads. 

Water. — Water  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  fluid  submitted  to  filtra- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  operation  is 
destined  to  perform  3  distinct  functions, 
at  least  where  the  water  is  required  for 
domestic  use ;  these  are  (1)  to  remove 
suspended  impurities,  (2)  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  impurities  in  solution, 
and  (3)  to  destroy  and  remove  low 
organic  bodies. 

The  first  step  is  efficiently  performed 
by  nature,  in  the  case  of  well  and  spring 
water,  by  subsidence  and  a  long  period 
of  filtration  through  the  earth ;  in  the 
case  of  river  water  supplied  by  the 
various  companies,  it  is  carried  out  in 
immense  settling  ponds  and  filter  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel.  This  suffices  for 
water  destined  for  many  purposes.  The 
second  and  third  steps  are  essential  for 
all  drinking  water,  and  are  the  aim  of 
every  domestic  filter.  The  construction 
of  water  filters  may  now  be  discussed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  filtering 
medium. 

Gravel  and  Sand. — The  usual  plan 
adopted  by  the  water  companies  is  to 
build  a  series  of  tunnels  with  bricks 
without  mortar ;  these  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  fine  gravel  2  ft.  thick,  then  a 
stratum  of  fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand, 
and  lastly  a  layer  of  2  ft.  of  fine  sand. 
The  water  is  first  pumped  into  a  reser- 
voir, and  after  a  time,  for  the  subsidence 
of  the  coarser  impurities,  the  water 
flows  through  the  filter  beds,  which  are 
slightly  lower.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
desirous  of  filtering  water  on  a  large 
scale  with  sand  filtering  beds,  it  may 
Ae  stated  that  there  should  he  1 J  yd.  of 
Altering  area  for  each  1000  gal.  per 
oH/'     J^'or  effective  work,  the  deacent  of 


the  water  should  not  exceed  6  in.  per 
hour. 

This  simple  means  of  arresting  solid 
impurities  and  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  matters  in  solution,  may  be  applied 
on  a  domestic  scale,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Procure  an  ordinary  wooden  pail  and 
bore  a  number  of  J-in.  holes  all  over 
the  bottom.  Next  prepare  a  fine  muslin 
bag,  a  little  larger  than  the  bottom  of 
the  pail,  and  about  I  in.  in  height. 
The  bag  is  now  filled  with  clean,  well 
washed  sand  and  placed  in  the  pail. 
Water  is  next  poured  in,  and  the  eiges 
of  the  bag  are  pressed  against  the  sides 
of  the  pail.  Such  a  filter  was  tested  by 
mixing  a  dry  sienna  colour  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and,  passing  through,  the  colour 
was  so  fine  as  to  be  an  impalpable 
powder,  rendering  the  water  a  deep 
chocolate  colour.  On  pouring  this  mix- 
ture on  to  the  filter  pad  and  collecting 
the  water,  it  was  found  free  of  all 
colouring  matter.  This  was  a  very 
satisfactory  test  for  such  a  simple 
appliance,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  in  cases  where  a 
more  complicated  arrangement  cannot 
be  substituted.  The  finest  and  cleanest 
sand  is  desirable,  such  as  that  to  be 
purchased  at  glass  manufactories. 

This  filter,  however,  at  its  best,  is 
but  a  good  strainer,  and  will  only  arrest 
the  suspended  particles.  In  a  modern 
filter  more  perfect  work  is  required,  and 
another  effect  produced,  in  order  that 
water  containing  objectionable  matter 
in  solution  should  be  rendered  fit  for 
drinking  purposes.  Many  persons  when 
they  see  a  water  quite  clear  imagine 
that  it  must  be  in  a  good  state  for 
drinking.  They  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  many  substances  which  en- 
tirely dissolve  in  water  do  not  diminish 
its  clearness.  Hence  a  clear,  bright 
water  may,  despite  its  clearness,  be 
charged  with  a  poison  or  substances 
more  or  less  injurious  to  health ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  soluble  animal  matter. 

To  make  a  perfect  filter,  which  Should 
have  the  do\i\Ae  a.c\\o\i  o^  «LtTfe?»\Aw%  ^^ 
fiinest  snspcikdftd  to^M^t  «sA  Tewvo^vaa, 
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whoitt  to  coat  bnt  little  and  capable  of 
being  made  bf  inj  housewife,  baa  long 
beea  an  object  of  mucb  attention,  and, 
after  man^  experiments  and  testing 
various  snbatancea  in  many  combtna- 
tiaDg,'the  following  plan  is  snggested  ai 
giving  very  perfect  results,  and  costing 
only  about  8j. 

Purchase  a  common  galvanised  iron 
}»il,  which  costs  23.  Take  it  to  a  tin- 
shoji  and  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  bottom  about  }  in.  diameter,  and 
direct  the  woibman  to  solder  around  it 
a  piece  of  tin  aE>out  J  in.  deep,  to  form 
a  spout  to  direct  the  flow  of  water 
downward  in  a  unifortn  direction. 
Obtain  about  2  qt.  of  amall  stones,  and, 
after  a  good  washing,  place  about  2  in. 
of  these  at  bottom  of  pail  to  form  a 

On  this  lay  a  partition  of  horse-hair 


f;ood  plan  is  aa  shown  in  Fig.  150. 
Between  the  factory  supply  tank  and 
the  river  providing  the  water  a  longitc- 
dinnl  basin  is  dug  in  the  ground  30  yd. 
long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep,  the 
sides  and  bottom  being  cemented  with 
great  care.  At  the  left  eitremity, 
which  is  towatds  the  reservoir,  is  a 
well  cemented  wall,  resting  upon  iron 
supports,  and  bearing  a  trough  con- 
nected with  the  reservoir.  At  the 
right  eitremity,  which  is  towards  the 
river,  is  a  second  wall,  resting  upon  the 
ground,  and  closing  in  the  basin. 
Stretching  across  the  basin  ftom  aide  to 
side  a  number  of  iion  rails  are  built  into 
the  walls,  bearing  wooden  laths  upon 
which  is  laid  the  Ulter  bed.  This  is 
composed  of  4  layers,  the  lowest  of  large 
stones,  the  second  of  coke,  (he  third  of 
flints,  and  the  fourth  and  uppermost  of 


cloth  or  Canton  flniim  1  lut  1  'ii; 
pail.  On  this  spread  a  laj  er  ol  an 
charcoal,  sold  by  wholesale  chemists  as 
boneblackat  about  Stf.alb.  Select  this 
about  the  size  of  gunpowder  grains,  and 
not  in  powder.  I'his  layer  should  be  3 
or  4  in.  A  second  partition  having ' 
placed,  add  3  in.  of  sand,  as  clean  ai 
Kne  as  possible.  Those  within  reai 
glasimakers  should  purchase  the  sand 
there,  as  it  is  only  wilh  that  quality  of 
sand  that  the  best  resulU  can  be 
obtained.  On  this  place  another  parti- 
tion,  and  add  more  fine  stones  or 
shingle— say  for  2  or  3  in.  This  serves 
aa  ■  weight  to  keep  the  upper  partition 
in  place,  and  completes  the  filter. 

By  allowing  the  filtration  to  proceed 

in  an  upward  instead  of  a  downward 

JiTfctioa    SBQch     better    results    are 

obtaiBfd.     Fee  a  large  supply,  as  in  the 

ta^B  of  a  [Kjper  factory,  for  instancB,  a 


the 


livur  Mcd.  The  w.iter  is  allowed  to 
(low  gently  from  the  i-eservoir  and  enter 
at  the  lelt,  that  portion  of  the  basin 
underneath  the  filter  bed.  Here  it 
deposits  coarse  suspended  matter,  and 
gradually  rising  in  height  penetrates 
the  alter  bed  from  below,  and  is  drawn, 
filtered,  into  the  factory  from  the 
face  of  the  bed  by  a  pipe  built  int( 


the  niter  it  is  simply  necessary  t< 
the  current  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— that  is,  the  stream  la  permitted  to 
Sow  from  the  reaervoir  upon  the  filter 
bed,  which  it  penetrates  and  frees  from 
impurities.  The  settl  ing  basin  is  cleansed 
by  permitting  a  current  of  water  to  flow 
through  it  from  the  reservoir  inco  the 
river  by  the  lowest  o^uim  ia  the 
right  waU.  \l  s^da  o\feKnav!ii  'v^*- 
pUce  everj  Z  -wwYa  tti««i  ■w'HvV.  t» 
need  tot  a  imi'i'wtX   o^  ft^«  ^'^'«  '^ 
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eicept  at  nure  iatetvals.  The  relocitjr 
of  filtration  is  about  li  cub.  yd.  per 
minnte.  For  the  decoloration  of  peaty 
water,  the  addition  of  1  part  of  alum  to 
8000  of  water  has  been  found,  in 
GroDlngen,  an  efHcient  meana.  The 
water  and  the  right  amount  of  alum 
solation  are  pumped  together  through  a 
pipe  into  a  clanfying  basin,  where  they 
remain  for  8  hours,  and  are  then  passed 
through  a  filtering  basin,  when  the 
residue  of  suspended  matter  is  given  up. 
Water  thus  puriiied  remains  unaltered 
in  taste,  but  its  hardness  and  residue, 
on  eraporation,  increase    by   a  minute 

The  application  of  sand  as  a  filtering 
medium  has  received  a  curious  modilica- 
tion  in  Hyatt'a  Ulter.  The  No.  1  form, 
shoiirn  in  Fig.  15!,  is  especially  nilapted 


to  houses,  small  Kteam  boilers,  laundries, 
Sic,  and  wherever  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  filtered  is  supplied  through 
a  /-in.  pipe  under  a  pressure  of  5  or  6 
atmospheres,  or  less.  Its  operation  is 
*•  roJlowi!  The  water  is  admitted  by 
tbecompoand  cock  a,  and  pasaea  through 


the  ralTe  h,  into  the  sand.  The  course 
of  the  water,  during  the  operation  of 
filtering,  is  indicated  by  arrows.  A 
portion  of  the  water  passes  upward 
from  the  ralye  b  entirely  through  the 
sand  by  the  side  of  the  filter  to  the  top, 
and  then  descends  to  the  discharge 
pipes.  Other  portions  traverse  the 
sand  from  the  side  at  varioos  heighta, 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  all  escap- 
ing through  the  perforated  diacharge 
tubes  cd.  The  upward  current  of  water 
entering  from  the  valve  J,  loosens  Dp 
the  sand  and  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  mild 
ebullition  for  a  distance  laterally  some- 
thing less  than  }  of  the  diameter  of  tbe 
filter.     ""  ■   ■     ■ 


xithe 


side  of  the  filter,  while  farther  away  it 
gradually  moves  slower,  and  becomes 
closer  as  the  distance  increases  from  the 
side,  until  motion  ceases,  and  the  sand 
compacts  together  more  and  more  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water  passing 
through.  By  this  plan,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  filtering  operation,  the 
coarstst  impurities  in  the  water  are 
retained  in  a  distributed  condition  by 
the  portion  of  sand  which  is  in  a  loosely 
moving  state;  the  neit  finer  imparitiea 
!  arretted  a  1  ttle  farther  away  where, 
B  current  of  n  iter  be  ng  slower,  the 
id  is  not  BO  mu  h  d  starbed  finer 
particles  agn  n  are  stopped  farther 
^ay  by  the  st  )1  denser  sand  and  so 
le  process  goes  on  by  gradat  ons,  till 
le  water  comes  into  sand  wh  cfa  is 
ot  onless  and  c  mpnct  In  this  com 
let  sand  idj  ent  to  the  outlet  the 
ne  and  last  n  n  ng  impurit  es  are 
obstructed  and  pure  water  passes 
ugh  the  tubes  c  d  nto  the  outlet 
ppef 

Th  s  de  cr  pt  on  ippi  es  to  each  of 
the  3  Tar  et  es  of  Hyatt  filters.  It 
perm  ts  a  larger  amount  of  water  to  be 
j  by  ag  ven  quant  ty  of  sand  than 
.tble  where  the  silt  andimpuritiei 


■eperi; 


^tcd  lo 


inlate  ii 


I  surface  of 


a   filter   bed.     A.t   the 

■and  is  in  cmiiitlim  to  ^  -movs  wisOi-) 
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instead  of  adhering  together  in  a  more 
or  les&  tenacious  mass. 

The  filtering  process  having  thus 
been  explained,  the  method  of  cleansing 
the  sand  from  the  accumulated  impuri- 
ties will  be  described.  As  a  rule  the 
sand  in  a  filter  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  at  least  once  a  day,  although 
this  depends  upon  the  character  and 
amount  of  impurities  which  the  water 
contains.  In  warm  weather,  especially, 
cleansing  should  be  done  frequently  to 
prevent  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  remaining  in  the  sand,  which 
makes  filters  which  are  only  cleansed  at 
long  intervals  fountains  of  filth  instead 
of  purity. 

In  washing  Hyatt  filter  No.  1,  the 
handle  of  the  compound  cock  a  is  turned 
to  the  left  as  far  as  it  will  go.  This 
shuts  off  the  water  from  the  valve  6, 
and  permits  it  to  enter  through  the 
small  valves/,  which  are, distributed  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
filter  bed.  From  these  valves  the 
water  rushes  upward  through  the  sand, 
loosening  and  carrying  with  it  all  the 
silt  and  impurities  that  have  been 
retained  in  the  sand  while  filtering,  and 
discharging  them  through  the  central 
pipe  ^,  from  which  these  issue  by  one  of 
the  openings  in  the  compound  cock  a, 
into  the  waste  pipe  A  ;  5  or  10  minutes 
for~ washing  is  usually  quite  sufficient. 
If  this  be  done  regularly  each  day,  the 
filter  will  be  kept  in  order,  and  will  do 
its  work  for  a  practically  indefinite 
period,  as  there  is  no  waste  of  sand, 
aiid  the  filter  is  constructed  of  bitu- 
minised  iron  and  has  no  working  parts 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  After  wash- 
ing, the  handle  is  turned  to  the  right  until 
it  stops,  and  filtering  is  at  once  resumed. 

Some  of  these  filters  are  arranged 
for  the  introduction  of  the  unfiltered 
water  over  the  sand  instead  of  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  filtered  downward, 
and  discharged  through  perforated 
metal  below.  In  a  filter  of  the  form 
and  capacity  of  house  filter  No.  1,  this 
arrangement  will  give  finer  filtration 
hut  a  Jess  quaDtity  of  water.  The  plan 
of  washing  the  sand  is,  howereTf  as 
jusf  described. 


Charcoal,  simple. — ^AU  kinds  of  char- 
coal, but  especially  animal  charcoal,  are 
useful  in  the  construction  of  filters,  and 
have  consequently  been  much  used-  for 
that  purpose.  Charcoal,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  powerful  decolorising  agent,  and 
possesses  the  property  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  abstracting  organic  matter, 
organio  colouring  principles,  and  gaseous 
odours  from  water  and  other  liquids. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  deprives  liquids, 
for  example,  of  their  bitter  principles,  of 
alkaloids,  of  resins,  and  even  of  metallic 
salts,  so  that  its  usefulness  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  pass  any  suspected 
water  is  undoubted.  The  one  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  it  does  not  retain  its 
purifying  power  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  so  that  any  filter  depending  upon 
it  for  its  purifying  principle  must  either 
be  renewed  or  the  power  of  the  charcoal 
restored  from  time  to  time,  and  this  the 
more  frequently  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  impurity  present  in  the  water. 
A  combination-filter  of  sand  or  gravel 
and  granulated  charcoal  is  a  good  one  ; 
but  the  physical,  or  chemico-physical, 
action  of  such  compound  filters,  or  of 
the  other  well-known  filter,  composed 
of  a  solid  porous  carbon  mass,  differ 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  simple 
substances  composing  them;  that  is  to 
say,  such  combinations  or  arrangements 
are  much  more  a  matter  of  fancy  or 
convenience  than  of  increased  efficiency. 

Experiments  on  the  filtration  of  water 
through  animal  charcoal  were  made  on 
the  New  River  Company's  supply  in  the 
year  1866,  and  they  showed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  organic  matter  was  re- 
moved from  the  water.  These  experi- 
ments were  afterwards  repeated,  in  1870, 
with  Thames  water  supplied  in  London, 
which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  organic  matter,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  animal  charcoal  removed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  impurity.  In  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  filter  with  Thames 
water,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  polluting  matter  removed  from  the 
water  was  only  stored  u^  in.  the  ^otea 
of  the  chaTcoa\,  £oy,  «i\.«t  xJ^fcX-K^-s^  ^1  '^ 
few  montha,  V\.  ^ftN^\o^\  s^'v.  wxiss^^-t-a. 
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Biter  with  the  Water.reQderiDgthelatter 
more  impure  than  it  waa  heftre  filtra- 
tion. Prof.Franklandreportedinl874on 
these  eiperinients  as  follows;  "Myriads 

naimal  charcoal,  and  passed  out  with 
the  water,  wheo  these  hitera  were  used 
for  Thames  water,  and  when  the  char- 
coal was  not  renewed  at  suOicientlj  short 
intervals.  The  property  which  animal 
charcoal  possesses  ia  a  high  de^ee,  of 
favouriDg  ttm  growth  of  the  low  forms 
of  organic  life,  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
its  use  as  a  iiltering  medium  for  potable 
waters.  Animal  charcoal  c-in  only  be 
used  with  safety  for  waters  of  consider- 
able initial  pttiity;  and  even  when  bo 
used,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
renovated  at  frequent  interrals,  not  by 
mei-e' washing,  but  by  actual  ignition  in 
a  close  vessel.  Indeed,  suflieiently  fre- 
quent renovation  of  the  filtering  medium 
is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  in  all 
alters. 
Fig.  152  shows  Atkins's  filter,  ia  which 


>  nnfiltered  and  b  the  filtered 
,  c  being  a  block  of  charcoal  formed 
ling  powdered  charcoal  with  pitch 
in,  moulding  and  calcining.  The 
is  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces 
and  frequently 


represent  Sawyer** 
s  uniiltered  water  i 
c,   charcoal   hallow 


if  fit< 


ap    /  tt 


h      oal     The 
!  here  IS  the  up- 
Kard  filtratioD. 

Charcoal,  modified. — Several  substances 

have  besD  proposed  for  combination  with 

carbon  to  improve  its  filtering  capacity 

or  increase  its  germ-destroying  powers. 

Silicated  Carbon, — Thi«  waa   one   of 
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tha  esriiest  modificatians  of  ths  aimple 
•arbon  block.  Figs.  156,  157  show 
rMpectively  the  forms  adopted  for  down- 
ward and  upward   (titration.     Id   the 


former,  the  stoneware  receptacle  is 
divided  iDto  3  parts  by  a  diapbragiD 
upon  which  ther4  is  liied,  by  n  por- 
celaiD  stay,  a  silicated   carbon  block, 


which  entirely  closes  the  apertures  in 
the  diaphiagm.  The  upper  surface  and 
conien  of  the  filtering  block  are  non- 


poroQS,  ccnsectoeDtlj  the  water  hai  to 
enter  at  the  edges  and  follow  the  courK 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  before  it  can 
reach  the  clear  water  compartment  be- 


low. In  cleaning  the  filter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  unscrew  the  nut,  nhen  the 
block  can  be  lifted  out  and  sonked  in 
boiliog  water,  after  which  the  Earface 
can  be  sciubbed. 

The  'Army  Medical  Keport'  says  of 
niters  employing  carbon  in  porous  blocks 
that,  "These  are  powerful  filters  at  first, 
but  they  are  apt  to  clog,  and  require 
frequent  scraping,  especially  with  im- 
pure waters.  Water  filtered  through 
them  and  stored,  shows  signs  of  the  for- 
mation of  low  forms  of  life,  but  in  b  less 
degree  than  with  the  loose  charcoal. 
After  a  time,  the  purifying  power  he- 
comes  diminished  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  water  left  in  contact  with  the  filter- 
ing medium  is  apt  to  take  up  impurity 
again,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree 
than  is  the  ease  with  the  loose  charcoal." 
The  advantages  of  combining  silica  with 
the  carbon  are  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 

Maignen  combines  charcoal  with  lime 
to  produce  a  compound  which  he  calls 
"  earbo-calcis."  At  the  same  time  he 
employs  an  asbestos  filtering  cloth.  The 
arraDgcment  of  his  filter  is  shown  in 
Fig.  15H.  The  hollow,  conical,  perforated 
frame  a  is  covered  with  asbestos  cloth  i ; 
c  is  a  layer  of  finely  powdered  carbo- 
calcis,  deposited  automatically  by  being 
mixed  with  the  first  water  poured  into 
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the  filter;  d  is  grsnnlar  caibo-cslcis 
filliDg  op  the  space  between  c  aod  the 
sidei  of  the  coataioiDg  tcescI  ;  f,  uafil- 
tered  water  ;  f,  filtered  water ;  g,  tube 


Ibr  admitting  air  tn  3<:rate  tbe  water 
and  correct  the  iisuslly  vapid  flavour  of 
filtered  water.     This  filter  has  remark- 

wUl  come  o'nt  colourless  and  tasteless. 
Moreover  the  cleansing  and  renewal  of 
the  filtering  media  are  simple  in   the 

Prof.  BemajB,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, has  taken  out  a  patfnt  for  a  new 
filtering  material,  consisting  of  charcoal 
combined  with  a  rednced  manganese 
oiide.  The  well-known  purifying  action 
of  charcoal  (animal  and  vegetable),  which 
in  iti  Didinary  state  is  liable  to  certain 
difficulties  and  objections,  is  in  this  in- 
vention supplemented  and  improved  by 
heating  it  in  covered  crucibles  with  5 
to  15  per  cent,  or  more  of  powdered 
manganese  black  oiide  (the  mineral  py- 
rolusite),  together  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  some  flied  oil.  resin,  or  fat. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  simple  ad- 
miitnre  of  the  manganoH  dioiide  with 
the  charcoal  without  previous  heating 
had  no  utility  as  a  filtering  medium. 


and  was  even  injurious  by  reason  of  tha 
diminution  of  the  porosity  of  the  char- 
coal, Prof.  Bemays  devised  the  above 
method  with  the  object  of  oiidising  ths 
hydrogen  and  other  oiidisable  impuritiei 
of  the  charcoal,  and  hence  approiimating 

efficacy  to  platinum  black  rather  than 
in  its  ordinary  less  powerful  anaiogy  to 
spongy  platinum.  The  heating  ii  of 
CDurse  out  of  contact  with  air,  and  the 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  cause 
the  reduction  of  the  manganese  dioiide 
at  least  to  manganons-manganic  oiide, 
which  afterwards  acta  as  a  carrier  of 
oiygen,  and  thereby  much  prolongs  the 
purifying  action  of  the  medium.  An- 
other method  of  obtaining  charccal  in 
combination  with  mangaaous-mangantc 
oxide  is  to  saturate  charcoal  with  man- 
ganous  chloride  (or  even  manganese  re- 
sidues) and  afterwards  subject  it  to  a 
strong  heat  in  closed  crneibles.  The 
charcoal  prepared  in  the  above  manner 
may  be  employed  in  the  filtration  of 
water  iu  layers  with  eand  and  other 
filtering  material  in  the  usual  manner, 

A  filtering  material  which  has  all  the 
properties  of  animal  charcoal,  and  is 
said  to  give  higher  resalts,  it  magnetic 
caibide,  discovered  by  Spencer,  many 
years  ago,  and  consists  of  iron  protoiids 
in  chemical  combination  with  carbon. 
It  is  considered  that  the  purifying  efiect 
is  produced  by  its  power  of  attracting 
oiygen  to  its  surface  without  the  latter 
being  acted  on,  the  oxygen  thus  attracted 
being  changed  to  czone,  by  which  the 
organic  matter  inthe  water  is  consumed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
this  iiltering  material.  Its  manufactofe 
is  very  simple,  as  it  is  obtained  by  roast- 
ing hematite  iron  ore  with  grauulaled 
charcoal  for  12  to  16  hours  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and  used  in  a  granular  form. 
Another  form  for  making  this  material 
is  to  heat  the  hematite  (iron  red  oiide) 
with  sawdust  in  a  close  vessel.  The 
product  is  magnetic,  and  never  loses  its 
activity  until  the  pores  are  choked  np. 
The  Southport  Water  Co.  fbrmed  their 
filtering  beds  of  this  material,  and  after 
years  of  use  it  i>  still  giving  satiifactloD. 

iron.-—  From   eipetiments  made   by 
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allowing  water  to  filter  through  spongy 
iron  on  to  meat,  it  has  been  found  that 
after  6  weeks  the  meat  remained  fresh. 
Another  test  was  made  by  preparing  a 
hay  infusion,  which  was  kept  till  it 
showed  abundance  of  organic  life.  The 
infusion  was  filtered  through  spongy 
iron  with  layers  of  pyrolusite,  sand,  and 
gravel,  and  then  was  kept  in  contact 
with  meat  for  many  weeks.  The  meat 
showed  no  signs  of  putrescence.  In  some 
of  the  experiments  filtered  air  was  sup- 
plied, which  proves  conclusively  that 
bacteria  or  their  germs  are  not  revived 
when  supplied  with  oxygen  after  the 
filtration ;  this  is  a  result  of  importance, 
as  it  demonstrates  that  by  filtration 
through  spongy  iron,  putrefaction  of 
organic  matter  is  not  only  suspended  for 
a  time,  but  that  it  ceases  entirely  until 
reinstated  by  some  putrefactive  agent 
foreign  to  the  water.  The  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  spongy  iron  is  believed  to  be 
thus  explained.  If  a  rod  be  Inserted 
into  a  body  of  spongy  iron  which  has 
been  in  contact  with  water  for  some 
time,  gas  bubbles  are  seen  to  escape. 
These  are  found  to  contain  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  experiments  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  carbon  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

The  material  was  introduced  for  fil- 
tration purposes  some  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Bischof.  His  ordinary  portable  domestic 
filter  consists  of  an  inner,  or  spongy  iron, 
vessel,  resting  in  an  outer  case.  The 
latter  holds  the  "prepared  sand,**  the 
regulator  arrangement,  and  the  recep- 
tacle for  filtered  water.  The  unfiltered 
water  is,  in  this  form  of  filter,  mostly 
supplied  from  a  bottle,  which  is  inverted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  vessel. 
After  passing  through  the  body  of  spongy 
iron,  the  water  ascends  through  an  over- 
flow pipe.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep 
the  spongy  iron,  when  once  wet,  con- 
stantly under  water,  as  otherwise,  if 
alternately  exposed  to  air  and  water,  it 
is  too  rapidly  oxidised. 

On  leaving  the  inner  vessel,  the  water 
contains  a  minute  trace  of  iron  in  solu- 
tion, as  carbonate  or  ferrous  hydrate, 
which  is  separated  by  the  prepared  sand 
nndeneatb.    This  conaistB  generally  of 


3  layers,  namely,  commencing  from  the 
top,  of  pyrolusite  (manganese  black 
oxide),  sand,  and  gravel.  The  former 
oxidises  the  protocompounds  of  iron, 
rendering  them  insoluble,  when  they 
are  mechanically  retained  by  the  sand 
underneath.  Pyrolusite  also  has  an 
oxidising  action  upon  ammonia,  convert- 
ing it  more  or  less  into  nitric  acid. 

The  regulator  arrangement  is  under- 
neath the  perforated  bottom,  on  which 
the  prepared  sand  rests.  It  consists  of 
a  tin  tube,  open  at  the  inner,  and  closed 
by  screw  caps  at  its  outer  end.  The 
tube  is  cemented  water-tight  into  the 
outer  case,  and  a  solid  partition  under 
the  perforated  bottom  referred  to.  It  is 
provided  with  a  perforation  in  its  side, 
which  forms  the  only  communication 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  filter  and 
the  receptacle  for  filtered  water.  The 
flow  of  water  is  thus  controlled  by 
the  size  of  such  perforation.  Should 
the  perforation  become  choked,  a  wire 
brush  may  be  introduced,  after  removing 
the  screw  cap,  and  the  tube  cleaned. 
Thus,  although  the  user  has  no  access  to 
the  perforation  allowing  of  his  tamper- 
ing with  it,  he  has  free  access  for 
cleaning.  Another  advantage  of  the 
regulator  arrangement  is  that,  when 
first  starting  a  filter,  the  materials  may 
be  rapidly  washed  without  soiling  the 
receptacle  for  filtered  water.  This  is 
done  by  unscrewing  the  screw  cap,  when 
the  water  passes  out  through  the  outer 
opening  of  the  tube,  and  not  through 
the  lateral  perforation. 

Various  modifications  had,  of  course, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  construction 
of  spongy  iron  filters,  to  suit  a  variety 
of  requirements.  Thus,  when  filters 
are  supplied  by  a  ball-cock  from  a  con- 
stant supply,  or  from  a  cistern  of  suffi- 
cient capacity,  the  inner  vessel  is  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  ball-cock  secures 
the  spongy  iron  remaining  covered  with 
water.  This  renders  filters  simpler 
and  cheaper. 

As  the  action  of  spongy  iron  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  remaining  covered  with 
water,  whilst  the  materials. which  are 
employed  ia  i^ilciv^^  «^\.  ^\}tL<^\  ^:&K.^^^ 
lose  taeVr  ^iax\£ym^  wiMvcra.  ^«ti  ^^^'5i^ 
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nnless  they  are  run  dry  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the  air,  the 
former  is  peculiarly  suited  for  cistern 
filters. 

Cistern  filters  are  frequently  con- 
structed with  a  top  screwed  on  to  the 
filter  case,  by  means  of  a  flange  and 
bolts,  a  U-shaped  pipe  passing  down 
from  this  top  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  This  tube  sometimes  supplies 
the  unaltered  water,  or  in  some  Alters 
carries  off  the  filtered  water,  when  up- 
ward filtration  is  employed.  This  plan 
is  defective,  because  it  practically  gives 
no  access  to  the  materials ;  and  unless 
the  top  is  jointed  perfectly  tight,  the 
unfiltered  water,  with  upward  filtra- 
tion, may  be  sucked  in  through  the 
joint,  without  passing  at  all  through 
the  materials.  This  is  remedied  by 
loosely  surrounding  the  filter  case  with 
a  cylindrical  mantle  of  zinc,  which  is 
closed  at  its  top  and  open  at  the  bot- 
tom. Supposing  the  filter  case  to  be 
covered  with  water,  and  the  mantle 
placed  over  the  case,  an  air  valve  is 
then  opened  in  the  top  of  the  mantle, 
when  the  air  escapes,  being  replaced  by 
water.  After  screwing  the  valve  on 
again,  the  filter  is  supplied  with  water 
by  the  siphon  action  taking  place  be- 
tween the  mantle  and  filter  case  and  the 
column  of  filtered  water,  which  passes 
down  from  the  bottom  of  the  filter  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  building.  These 
filters  are  supplied  with  a  regulator 
arrangement  on  the  same  principle  as 
ordinary  domestic  filters.  The  washing 
of  materials,  on  starting  a  filter,  is 
easily  accomplished  by  reversing  2 
stop-cocks,  one  leading  to  the  regulator, 
the  other  to  a  waste  pipe. 

The  use  of  spongy  iron  has  now  been 
applied  on  a  large  scale  to  the  water 
obtained  from  the  river  Nette,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Dr. 
Frankland  has  visited  the  Antwerp 
Waterworks  at  Waelheim,  about  15 
miles  above  that  city,  and  reported  on 
the  result  of  his  inquiry.  He  attaches 
especial  value  to  the  fact  that  spongy 
iron  filtration  "is  absolutely  fatal  to 
bacteria  and  their  germs,"  and  he  con- 
siders  it  would  he  "an  invaluable  boon 


to  the  Metropolis  if  all  water  supplied 
from  the  Thames  and  Lea  were  sub- 
mitted to  this  treatment  in  default 
of  a  new  supply  from  unimpeachable 
sources." 

Many  preparations  of  iron  hav«  long 
been  known  to  possess  a  purifying  in- 
fluence on  water  containing  organic  im- 
purities. Thus  Scherer,  years  ago, 
recommended  a  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate where  the  impurities  were 
present  in  large  quantity.  Later  still, 
iron  chloride  was  proposed  as  suit- 
able, the  salt  being  precipitated  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  as  ferric 
oxide,  the  oxide  thus  formed  acting 
also  mechanically  on  the  suspend^ 
impurities  in  course  of  precipitation, 
very  much  as  white  of  egg  acts  in 
clarifying  liquids,  when  it  coagulates 
and  carries  impurities  with  it  to  the 
bottom.  Other  iron  preparations  have 
a  similar  action,  notably  dialysed 
iron,  while  several  oxidising  agents, 
such  as  potash  permanganate,  are  also 
well  known  to  possess  a  powerful  effect 
on  organic  impurities.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen,  however,  that  all  such  sub- 
stances are  inadmissible  as .  filtering 
media,  or  purifying  agents  for  potable 
waters,  for  the  reason,  that  in  the  case 
of  some  at  least  of  the  agents  men- 
tioned, decompositions  take  place,  which 
in  themselves  might  prove  dangerous, 
while  in  the  case  of  all  an  excess  (and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  an 
excess)  of  the  purifying  agent  would  be 
equally  bad,  and  would  render  the 
water  quite  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  various 
kinds  of  native  rock  containing  iron 
protoxide  effect  the  filtration  of  water 
very  completely,  and  Spencer,  acting 
on  this  idea,  after  experimenting,  found 
that  when  the  iron  protoxide  was 
isolated  as  magnetic  oxide,  it  both  freed 
the  water  from  turbidity  and  effected 
decoloration  very  quickly.  Thus  bog- 
water,  as  dark  as  porter,  when  filtered 
through  it  speedily  lost  its  colour  and 
became  clear  and  sweet,  the  carbonic 
acid  given  off  during  the  process  of 
decomposition    rather  tending    to   im- 
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of  the  magnetic  oxide  does  not  deterio- 
rate  with  use.  The  oxide  gets  coated 
with  a  slimy  deposit,  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  decomposed  organic 
matter,  but  this  being  removed,  it  is 
as  powerful  as  ever  in  its  purifying 
action.  Unfortunately  this  iron  rock 
is  not  found  native  to  any  extent,  but 
the  fact  of  its  action  being  determined, 
Spencer  continued  his  experiments  with 
the  result  that  it  can  now  be  produced 
artificially,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  useful  filters  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Metallic  iron  is  employed  by  Jen- 
nings &  Hinde.  The  filtering  mate- 
rial consists  of  fine  iron  or  steel  shav- 
ings, filings,  turnings,  or  borings  ob- 
tained from  the  swarf  or  skin  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel ;  this  mate- 
rial may  either  be  used  by  itself,  or  it 
may  be  used  with  other  materials, 
either  mixed  with  them  or  in  separate 
layers.  The  iron  or  steel  shavings,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  iron  or  steel  that  has 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion  either 
by  melting  or  the  processes  necessary 
for  making  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or 
steel,  and  being  separated  from  many  of 
the  impurities  contained  in  the  ore  from 
which  it  was  obtained,  will  have  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  earthy 
impurities  mixed  with  it,  and  will  be 
for  this  reason  superior  to  iron  which 
is  obtained  from  native  ores  or  oxides 
without  fusion. 

By  filtering  water  through  small 
divided  swarf  or  skin  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  or  steel,  free  oxygen  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently any  insects  or  animalcula 
contained  in  the  water  will  be  deprived 
of  life,  and  any  germs  contained  in  the 
water  will  be  deprived  of  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  their  development  and  life, 
and  the  water  will  be  consequently 
purified  and  rendered  wholesome.  A 
convenient  way  of  forming  a  filter  is  to 
use  a  layer  of  the  turnings,  shavings, 
&c.,  together  with  layers  of  other 
filtering  material  resting  upon  a  per- 
forated partition  placed  across  a  closed  j 
vessel.  The  materials  are  cleaned  by 
boiling    them  in    l^ot   water    with    a 


small  quantity  of  ordinary  washing 
soda,  to  remove  any  oil  or  grease  that 
might  accidentally  be  associated  with 
the  *materials  above  mentioned.  After- 
wards the  iron  borings  should  be  well 
washed  before  being  put  into  the  filter. 
The  filter  vessel  may  be  of  any  ordinary 
construction  and  shape.  If  sand  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned 
materials  it  is  preferable  to  place  some 
of  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter- 
ing vessel,  and  the  iron  or  steel  mate- 
rials, or  both,  over  the  sand,  and  then 
more  sand  over  them.  These  materials 
are  disposed  so  that  they  may  be  par- 
tially separated  from  each  other  by  per- 
forated plates  of  earthenware,  glass,  or 
other  suitable  material.  But  this  par- 
tial separation,  though  convenient,  is 
not  essential,  as  the  perforated  plates 
may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  material 
placed  over  and  under  each  other  in 
layers  without  plates  to  separate  them. 

Magnesia. — One  object  of  filtration 
is  the  removal  of  salts  in  solution, 
notably  lime,  which  renders  water 
"  hard." 

In  some  of  the  dyeing  establishments 
in  Germany  water  containing  lime  has 
been  softened   successfully  by  a  new 
process.     The  principle  of  the  invention 
is    based    on  the   fact  that  magnesia 
oxide  made  red  hot  easily  absorbs,  after 
hydration,   the   free   carbonic  acid    of 
natural   water,  and  by  thus  depriving 
the  water  of  the  gas  dissolved    in  it 
causes  the  lime  carbonate  in  solution  to 
be  precipitated.     The  magnesia  itself  is 
then  dissolved,  and  joins  the  magnesia 
bicarbonate  which  is  in  the  water.     At 
first  the  water  cleaned  in  this  way  was 
blamed  for  attacking  old  boilers  which 
were  fed  with  it,  and  filling  them  with 
mud.     It   was,    however,    found    that 
magnesia  sulphate  in  the  pure  water, 
when  heated  to  a  high  degree,    acted 
upon  the  lime  carbonate,  of  which  the 
deposit    in  the  boilers    consisted,  and 
formed    gypsum   and  magnesia  oxide, 
so  that  the  hard  deposit  was  gradually 
transformed  into  mud.     When  this  was 
blown  off  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  weak  parts  in  the  plates  were  ex- 
posed which  previously  were  kept  tight 
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«  this 


9  cUiir  from  the  fact  that  the  always 
preaeut  niBgnesia  hjdiate  U  alkaline, 
and  counteracts  the  tfTccta  of  acid, 
which  would  act  conosively.  At  first, 
stirring  was  considered  indiepensable, 
but  it  was  found  that  by  taking  an 
eicess  of  a  mixture  of  magnesia  hydrate, 
with  a  proper  substratum  serving  as  a 
filtering  medium  through  which  the 
water  could  pass  continuously,  the 
desired  effect  was  obtained  without  any 
trouble.  When  proportionate  qnanti ties 
of  finely  powdered  magnesia  oiide  and 
sawduat  are  railed  with  water  it  will 
be  found  that,  uadei  the  action  of  heat, 
naguesia  hydrate  is  foimed  throughout 
the  whola  maaa.  After  cooling,  the 
magnesia  hydrate  will  be  discovered  so 
firmly  united  with  the  sawdust,  so  to 
speak  crystallised  into  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

This  preparation  thus  possesses  the 
quality  of  filtering  water  in  a  high 
degree.  By  tightly  filling  cylinders  of 
metal  with  this  mixture,  and  fbreing 
dirty  water  through,  the  water,  it  " 
said,  leaves  the  tirst  cylinder  not  o: 
deprived  of  all  lime,  but  quite  cIe 
"     '■  '  ■  "■  ingdirectly 


le  carbonate  cr 


d  that  ei 


The   action   i 
urated  ti 


!  perfectly    : 


bottom.  '  Under  a  pressnie  of  2  atma- 
apheres,  or  30  lb.  to  the  sq.  in.,  a  tnbs 
8  in.  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  I  in., 
will  yield  about  5  gal.  of  water  daily. 
For  a  larger- supply,  it  is 
!,  isfl.  only  necessary  to  increase 
-^  the  size  or  the  number  of 

v-f — '      the  tubes. 
U,  In  cleansing  the  filter, 

^  the  porcelain  tube  ia  re- 

]  moved,  and  the  microbes 

Ol  and    other    matter    that 

y  have  accumulated  on  the 


destroy  any  genus  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have 
penetrated    beneath     " 


me  or  gypsui 
with  these  aub- 
loved,    afte 


Porous  Pottery. — Chamberland  has 
found  that  the  liquid  in  which  microbes 
have  been  cultivated  becomes  absolutely 

Enre  if  passed  through  unglazed  porce- 
>in.  Its  purity  can  be  demonstrated 
by  mixing  it  with  liquids  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  microbes,  such  as  veal 
broth,  milk,  and  blood,  in  which  it 
produces  no  alteration, 

A  tube  a  (Fig.  159)  of  nnglazed  por- 
celain is  eucloaed  in  another  b  of  metal, 
and  the  water  to  he  tlltered  ia  admitted 
to  the  space  between  the  two  by  turn- 
ing a  stop-cock.  Thence  it  slowly 
filters  throDgh  to  the  inside  at  the 
porcalain  tube,  and  flows  out  at  the 


a  furnace.  In  fact,  i 
he  more  readily  and  mors 
thoroughly  cleaned  than 
most  of  the  domestic 
filters  in  ordinary  use. 


It  ii 


■itmg  ti 


of  the 
earliest  filtering  vessels 
of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  simply 
made  of  porons  earthen- 
naie.  After  all  onr  modern  researches 
after  antiseptic  filtering  media,  we  are 
revetting  to  the  ways  of  our  remotest 
forefathers. 

Cellulose,— Oae  familiar  form  of  cel- 
lulose as  a  filtering  agent  is  that  of  the 
ordinary  laboratory  filter-paper.  The 
same  may  be  used  on  a  larger  scale  by 
mashing  it  into  a  pulp  with  the  liqnid 
to  he  filtered,  and  allowing  it  to  deposit 
on  a  filler  cloth  automatically,  as  in 
the  filters  made  by  Maignen  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 

This  or  a  similar  material  is  employed 
by  Piefke  at  the  Berlin  Waterworks. 

The  filter  shown  in  Fig.  160  consisU 
of  a  wrought-iron  casing  a  containing  a 
number  of  perforated  brags  6,  which 
form  the  bottom  of  fiat  bell-sh&ped  cast- 
iron  vessels  c,  the  whole  grouped  one 
above  the  other  inside  the  oasing.    The 
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water  to  bo  filteiod  onton  by  tho  faDnsl 
id^  and  tbrongli  pipo  e,  runa  into  the 
Tcucls,  overflowiag  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrovs,  and  after  passiog  through 
th«  filtering  material  spread  upon  th< 


perfonted  hraga  5,  rises  till  it  over- 
flows at  the  outlet.  The  filtering 
medinm  is  ciiemicatly  prepared  cellulose 
OT  vegetable  fibre,  and  is  variousljr 
treated  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  filtered  water  is  to  be  used, 
or,  in  other  words,  sccaiding  to  the 
degree  of  purity  required  in  the  filtered 
water.  Its  price  varies  accordingly ; 
the  best  quality  a  charged  at  75s.  per 
ewt„  and  a  filter  capable  of  purifying 
1000  gal.  of  water  per  hour  requires, 
for  its  £nt  charge,  aboat  3  lb.  of  liltet- 


ing  material.  To  charge  the  apparatas 
the  libre  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin 
paste  and  admitted  through  the  funnel, 
when  it  deposits  in  an  even  layer  over 
the  perforated  surfaces  h,  and  the  filter 
isthenquiteready  fin' action.  After 
about  1200  gal.  of  water  have  been 
pnrilied  per  square  foot  of  filtering 
ares,  the  latter  require*  cleaning 
or  washing  out ;  this  is  performed 
in  a  ferysimple  manner  by  charging 
the  filter  with  water  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
slowly  rotiiting  the  vertical  spindle 
/,  which  curries  (he  scrapers  g,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  filtering 
material  is  suspended  in  the  water, 
the  latter  washing  out  the  im- 
purities. As  soon  as  the  water 
runs  clear  again,  the  rotary  action 
is  stopped  and  the  tap  A,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  casing,  is  opened  to 
allow  the  water  to  run  off,  and 
the  filtering  material  to  settle, 
ihen  the  filter  is  again  ready  for 
use.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  filtered  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  clean  the  fibre  de- 
pends, of  course,  largely  on  its 
state  of  impurity,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  as  a  guide  the  pres- 
sure required  to  force  the  water 
through  tho  filter.  This  should 
not  eiceed  3-1  ft.  of  water  pres- 
sure, and  it  is  therefore  best  to 
place  the  funnel  aboat  that  height 
above  the  overflow.  Ateach clean- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  filtering 
material  ii  naturally  washed  away 
with  the  impurities;  this  amounts 
to  about  10  per  cent.,  which 
quantity  should  be  replaced  by  admitting 
it  with  the  water.  For  the  purpose  of 
washing  out  the  filter  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  filtered  water,  nor  is  water  ofany 
particular  pi'esaure  required  ;  it  may  bs 
simply  charged  thropgh  tho  delivery 
pipe.  If  flt  any  time  it  becomes  desir- 
able to  entirely  empty  the  filter  of  the 
filtering  material,  water  is  charged 
through  the  delivery  pipe  or  into  the 
open  vessel,  andthetapt,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  supply  pipe  d,  is  opened,  when 
th«  tbwwSitrai  o^\,^\V  'fit*  -^^tfit. 
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The  apparatus  can  be  recharged  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  for  the  complete 
operation  of  cleaning  one  filter,  one 
man  only  is  required  for  about  10 
minutes.  The  filter  is  recommended  by 
the  manufacturers  for  purifying  water 
for  all  purposes ;  a  small  size  measuring 
only  9  in.  in  diameter  and  15  in.  high 
inside,  and  carrying  only  about  1  oz.  of 
filtering  mateiial,  is  specially  manu- 
factured as  a  portable  filter  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  capable  of  filtering  over 
80  gal.  of  water  per  hour. 

Sponge. — The  problem  of  constructing 
a  filter  for  steam  users  and  manufac- 
turers that  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
large  quantities  of  muddy  river  and 
canal  water,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  be  capable  of  being  easily  and 
efficiently  cleaned,  has  been  solved  by 
the  adoption  of  an  elastic  filtering  ma- 
terial, which  when  compressed  forms  a 
compact  bed  through  which  the  water 
percolates,  but  when  released  immedi- 
ately expands,  freeing  itself  from  the 
accumulated  dirt,  and  offering  little 
resistance  to  the  flushing  current  that 
is  then  sent  through  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  material  employed  is 
sponge  contained  in  a  cylinder,  and  nor- 
mally compressed  between  the  cylinder 
end  and  a  piston.  While  the  cleansing 
operation  is  being  conducted,  the  piston 
is  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  the 
action  on  the  filtering  medium  being 
similar  to  that  ordinarily  adopted  in 
washing  a  soapy  sponge;  it  is  first 
allowed  to  absorb  water  until  the  pores 
are  filled,  and  then  the  water  is  squeezed 
out,  carrying  a  part  of  the  mud  with  it, 
the  process  being  continued  until  the 
effluent  water  is  clear. 

A  successful  installation  of  these 
Alters  is  in  operation  at  the  works  of 
Garton,  Hill  &  Co.,  saccharum  manu- 
facturers, Battersea,  London,  where  it 
is  supplying  feed  water  for  8  boilers, 
each  30  ft.  by  7  ft.  When  the  river  is 
particularly  muddy,  the  effluent  water 
from  the  filter  is  bright  and  clear,  and 
as  far  as  appearance  goes,  is  similar  to 
the  company's  water,  which  is  also 
drawn  from  the  Thames,  though  of 
course  at  a  higher  part  of  the  river,  and 


has  been  submitted  to  an  elaborate  pro- 
cess of  settling,  and  filtration  by  sand 
beds.  The  immense  quantity  of  mud 
eliminated  by  the  filter  is  made  mani- 
fest as  soon  as  the  cleaning  process  is 
commenced,  when  it  pours  out  in  a 
thick  stream,  gradually  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  until  the  turbidity  ceases. 
It  is  not  contended  that  sponge  has  any 
power  to  extract  the  soluble  impurities 
contained  in  water,  or  to  counteract 
the  ill  effects  of  contamination  by  sew- 
age. All  that  is  claimed  for  the  filter 
is  that  it  will  rapidly  cleanse  large 
quantities  of  muddy  water  sufficiently 
for  every  manufacturing  purpose,  and 
for  feeding  boilers  both  on  shore  and  in 
river  boats,  and  that  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  care  it  will  remain  in  good 
working  order  for  years.  The  filters 
are  made  in  5  sizes,  the  smallest  of 
which  will  pass  100-150  gal.  per  hour, 
and  the  largest  2000-3800  gal. 

Filtering  Cisterns. — The  following  is 
a  description  of  a  filter  which  purifies 
foul  water  from  organic  impurities 
held  in  solution  as  well  as  from  sus- 
pended solids.  Take  any  suitable  vessel 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  and 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  animal  charcoal, 
on  the  top  of  that  spread  a  layer  of  iron 
filings,  borings,  or  turnings,  the  finer 
the  better,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust; 
on  the  top  of  the  filings  place  a  layer  of 
fine  clean  siliceous  sand,  and  you  will 
have  a  perfect  filter.  Allow  the  foul 
water  to  filter  slowly  through  the 
above  filter,  and  you  will  produce  a 
remarkably  pure  drinking  water.  Before 
placing  the  iron  filings  in  the  filter, 
they  must  be  well  washed  in  a  hot 
solution  of  soda  or  potash,  to  remove 
oil  and  other  impurities,  then  rinse 
them  with  clean  water;  the  filings 
should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  measure 
of  fine  charcoal.  If  the  water  is  very 
foul,  it  must  be  allowed  to  filter  very 
slowly.  The  deeper  the  bed  of  iron 
filings  is  the  quicker  they  will  act. 

In  Bailey-Denton's  cistern  filter,  the 
principal  novelty  is  that  it  runs  inter- 
mittently, and  thus  allows  the  aeration 
of  the  filtering  material,  and  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  imp\mtiea  d«ta.ched  from. 
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the  water.  The  oxidation  is  effected 
by  the  perfect  aeration  of  the  filtrating 
material,  which  may  be  of  any  approved 
kind,  through  which  every  drop  of 
water  used  in  the  kitchen,  bedrooms, 
and  elsewhere  must  pass  as  it  descends 
from  the  service  cistern  for  use.  As 
water  is  withdrawn  from  this  filter, 
fresh  water  comes  in  automatically  by 
the  action  of  a  ball-tap  ;  and  this  fresh 
water  immediately  passes  through  the 
aerated  material  into  a  lower  chamber, 
forming  the  supply  cistern  of  filtered 
water  for  the  whole  house.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  filter  are  that  it 
secures  pure  water  for  the  whole  house. 
It  is  attached  by  pipe  to,  but  is  distinct 
from,  the  service  cistern;  it  can  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  it 
cannot  get  out  of  order.  Any  approved 
filtering  material  may  be  used,  and 
being  aerated  between  each  passage  of 
water  through  it,  oxidation  is  made 
certain. 

A  slate  or  iron  cistern  and  filter 
combined  may  be  made  by  dividing  the 
cistern  with  a  vertical  partition  perfo- 
rated at  the  bottom,  and  placing  in  the 
half  of  the  cistern  which  receives  the 
water,  a  bed  of  filtering  material,  say 
6  in.  of  gravel  at  the  bottom,  6  in. 
animal  charcoal  in  granular  form  in 
the  middle,  and  6  in.  clean  sharp  sand 
at  the  top,  covering  all  by  a  perforated 
distributing  slab. 

The  following  remarks  relate  to 
apparatus  and  materials  for  filtering 
rain  water  that  is  stored  in  cisterns, 
especially  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes. 

Among  the  things  to  consider  in 
determining  whether  cistern  water  is 
safe  to  drink,  are  the  cleanly  or  dirty 
condition  of  the  roof,  and  the  materials 
it  is  made  of;  whether  leaves  from 
overhanging  trees  fall  upon  the  joof 
and  lodge  in  the  gutters ;  whether  birds 
foul  the  roof;  whether  it  is  made  of 
wood,  slate,  or  tin,  or  of  materials 
inimical  to  health — as  lead,  copper,  or 
covered  with  deleterious  paints. 

The  water  taken  from  a  cistern  fed 
from  a  roof  encumbered  with  leaves 
from  an  oak  tree  has  been  found  so 


strongly  impregnated  with  tannic  acid 
as  to  turn  black  when  boiled  in  an  iron 
pot. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  filtering  cisterns,  the  roof  and 
gutters  should  be  kept  free  from  leaves 
and  dirt,  and  it  is  also  advisable  to 
arrange  the  leader  with  a  switch  valve, 
with  the  handle  convenient  for  operat- 
ing within  the  building,  so  that  the 
first  wash  may  carry  away  the  dust, 
dirt,  or  other  foul  matter,  and  thus 
save  only  the  best  water. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  locat- 
ing cisterns  that  are  intended  to  furnish 
drinking  and  potable  water,  that  they 
be  away  from  the  influence  of  cesspools 
and  privies,  as  clean  water  reaiily 
absorbs  the  odours,  gases,  and  germs  of 
foul  air. 

The  materials  selected  for  filter  beds 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
filter  is  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewal. 

We  recommend  such  materials  only 
as  have  proved  reliable,  leaving  out  all 
textile  or  organic  substances,  as  we 
deem  such  unfit  for  this  class  of  filtra- 
tion. 

Pulverised  charcoal  mixed  with  sand, 
or  between  layers  of  sand  and  gravel, 
so  long  used  for  filtering  purposes,  has 
a  cleansing  or  antiseptic  power,  probably 
derived  from  the  contact  of  a  large 
carbon  surface.  Pulverised  coke  has 
been  used,  and  is  considered  a  fair 
filtrant,  but  less  effective  than  charcoal. 
Bone  charcoal  has  also  been  recom- 
mended as  being  highly  antiseptic, 
besides  having  a  strong  absorbent  power, 
due  to  the  variety  of  its  chemical 
components. 

Spongy  iron,  or  pulverised  hematite 
mixed  with  sawdust  and  roasted; 
pulverised  magnetic  iron  ore  and  clean 
scale  from  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  pulver- 
ised and  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand, 
have  been  much  used  and  experimented 
with  in  Europe  with  great  success,  in 
not  only  making  fetid  water  sweet,  but 
it  is  also  claimed  that  the  iron  mixtures 
destroy  bacteria  and  their  germs. 

A  combination  of  two  extremes^  a 
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large  carbon  surface  in  charcoal  and  the  | 
pungent  oxidising  qaalities  of  the  spongy 
iron,  or  its  equivalents,  will  no  doubt 
become  the  acme  of  a  61ter. 

From  experiments  made  with  the 
filters  of  public  waterworks  in  Europe, 
for  the  quantity  of  water  that  a  filter 
will  yield  per  square  foot  of  surface,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  with  a  filter 
composed  of  10  parts  fine  sharp  sand, 
1  part  coarse  sand,  15  parts  spongy 
iron  mixed  with  one-third  its  bulk  of 
fine  gravel,  laid  upon  a  strainer  of  per- 
forated galvanised  iron — a  bed  of  brick 
laid  close — or  a  stratum  of  gravel 
covering  a  perforated  iron  pipe,  a  yield 
of  1  gal.  of  clear,  pure  water  for  each 
foot  in  depth  per  hour  for  each  square 
foot  of  surface :  4  ft.  being  the  greatest 
depth  with  a  yield  of  4  gal.  per  foot  per 
hour — ^illustrating  the  probable  fact 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  corre- 
sponds with  the  depth  of  the  filtering 
material  for  equal  purity. 

Figure  161  illustrates  a  method  of 
preparing  an  ordinary  house  cistern  for 

Fig.  ici. 


filtering.    The  pipe  and  fittings  should 

be  of  galvanised  iron;  black  or  plain 

iron    IB    better  as    long  as   it   lasts, 


for  the  water  absorbs  both  the  zinc  and 
the  iron  when  standing  over  night. 
The  zinc  is  not  healthy,  and  the  taste  of 
the  iron  is  unpleasant. 

The  perforations  should  equal  3  or 
4  times  the  area  of  the  suction  pipe, 
which  in  ordinary  cisterns  may  be 
1^  in.  pipe,  wiiile  the  branches  may  be 
f  in.  pipe.  The  holes,  if  ^  in.,  should 
number  at  least  200,  distributed  along 
the  lower  half  of  the  pipes.  Smaller 
holes  are  preferable ;  of -j^-in.  holes,  800 
will  be  required. 

For  the  filtering  material  we  recom- 
mend a  layer  of  fine  gravel  or  pebbles 
for  the  bottom,  3  or  4  in.  in  depth,  or 
heaped  up  over  the  perforated  pipes ; 
upon  this  a  layer  of  sharp,  clean  sand, 
9  in.  in  depth ;  upon  this  a  stratum  of 
pulverised  charcoal,  not  dust,  but 
granulated  to  size  of  peas  or  beans,  or 
any  of  the  material  above  mentioned, 
4  in.  deep ;  and  upon  this  a  stratum  of 
fine,  clean*  sand  6  to  12  in.  in  depth. 

Such  a  filter  should  be  cleansed  at 
least  twice  in  a  year  by  pumping  out 
all  the  water,  taking  out  the  mud  or 
settlings,  and  one-half  the  depth  of  the 
top  layer,  and  replacing  with  fresh 
sand. 

The  double  filter  cistern.  Fig.  162, 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  having  a 

Fig.  162. 


large  receiving  basin  which  in  itself  is 
a  filter  placed  in  a  position  for  easy 
cleaning.  The  recess  at  the  bottom 
may  be  covered  with  a  perforated  plate 
of  ga\vaTi\sed  &\iee\.  Vtwx,  m^ovl  ^VvcNx 


as   it  rusts  fast;  in   either  case  it  is  \  may  \)e \a\d a fiVUx \>fe^ ^l  ^^v?<^,«sxA^ 
better  to  waste  the  water  first  drawn,  \  chaxcoaV,  B^on^y  woTi,  «vA  *^\A  m  •Cvxvi 
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propoitionl  aa  Etatcd  sboTE.  This 
eaables  the  frequent  cleaning  byremoT- 
ing  the  top  layer  of  the  Glter  bed  vitb- 
oat  diaturbing  the  water  sapplj.  The 
corer  ahonld  fit  tight  enough  to  keep 

A  doable-bottomed  basin  perforated 
and  lilled  nith  clear,  sharp  eand  and 
charcoal  shoold  be  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pump  pipe  as  showu 

This  enables  the  Small  Ultei  to  be 
drawn  up  and  cleaned  without  the 
necessity  of  emptying  the  cistern  or 
iuterraptlng  the  water  supply 

The  half  barrel  or  keg  filter  as 
iUostisted  in  Fig.  163  is  a  coDTPment 
form  of  cistern  filter  where  hltered 
water  is  required  from  cisterns  alieady 
filled. 


This  is  also  a  conTenient  form  for 
readily  cleaning  or  chan£!ing  the  filter 
without  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
water  from  the  cistern. 

This  filter  can  be  made  from  on  oak 
keg  or  half  barrel,  such  as  is  used  for 
liquors  or  beer.  Tike  out  one  of  the 
heads  and  cut  away  the  edge,  so  that  it 
will  just  drire  into  the  end  of  the  keg, 
fasten  2  battens  of  oak  aci-oss  the  bead 
with  oai  pira  left  loag  enough  to  serve 
forlegi  fi>r  the  Glter  to  rest  upon. 
Bore  tbia  head  full   of   holea  )  in. 


diameter.  In  the  other  head  bore  a  hola 
\\  in.  diameter,  and  bolt  an  Iron  flangs 
into  which  the  pump  pipe  is  to  be 
screwed.  Let  the  bolts  also  fasten  upon 
the  inside  a  raised  disc  of  galvanised 
sheet  iron,  perforated  with  a  sharp 
point  or  chisel.  Proceed  to  chai^  the 
filter  by  tnming  the  top  or  flanged 
head  do»  n,  and  placing  next  the  per- 
forated plate  a  layer  of  fine  gravel  3  in. 
thick  then  a  layer  of  shnrp,  clean 
sand  3  in  thick,  then  a  layer  of  pulver- 
ised (.harooal  free  from  dust.Sin.  thick, 
then  a  layer  of  sharp  clean  sand  miied 
with  spongy  iron,  pulverked  roagnefio 
iron  ore  or  blacksmiths' scales,  followed 
by  n  liyer  of  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and 
broken  stone,  or  hard  burnt  bricka 
broken  into  chips  («  fill  up.  Place  the 
perforated  bottom  in  as  far  as  the  heed 
was  originally ;  bore  and  drive  a  half 
dozen  oak  pegs  around  the  chine  to 
fasttn  the  bead.  Then  turn  over  the 
tiller  screw  the  pump  pipe  info  the 
flange  and  let  it  down  into  the  cistern- 
Such  a  filter  requires  to  be  taken  out 
and  the  filtering  renewed  in  6  to  12 
month*<  depending  upon  the  cleanliness 
of  the  water  catch.  With  the  precau- 
tions mentioned  above  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  voof,  such  a  filter  should  do 
good  n-ork  for  one  year. 

A  country  resident  thus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  be  utilised  rain-water, 
falling  upon  an  ordinary  tin  roof, 
covered  with  some  sort  of  metallic  paint, 
said  to  contain  no  lead,  and  flowing  into 
a  large  cemented  brick  cistern,  whence 
it  was  pumped  into  the  kitchen.  The 
cistern  differed  from  the  usual  construc- 

flbont  3  ft.  nearer  one  side  than  the 
other,  was  eicavated  a  trough  or  ditch 
about  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  deep;  along 
the  centre  of  tbia  depression  was  built 
a  brick  wall  from  the  bottom  up  to  the 
top  of  the  cistern,  and  having  a  few 
openings  left  through  it  at  the  very 
bottom.  The  whole  cistern,  bottom, 
sides,  and  canal  included,  whs  then 
cemented  aa  usual.,  eice^tiD^  the 
dniaion  w&\\.    M^im  miii  i'A.t  it  "Cta 

■were  Wi,  B,\i4';o-)«ift4.-w\'Co.'wS>.-'a**^'^ 
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stones  to  a  further  height  of  6  in., 
merely  to  keep  the  charcoal  from  float- 
ing. The  rain-water  running  from  the 
roof  into  the  larger  division  of  the 
cistern,  passes  through  the  stone  cover- 
ing, the  charcoal,  the  wall,  the  charcoal 
upon  the  other  side,  lastly,  the  stones, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  pump  placed 
in  this  smaller  part.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  water  at  first  pass  into  the 
larger  division,  as  the  filtration  will  be 
slower,  and  the  cistern  not  so  likely  to 
overflow  under  a  very  heavy  rainfall. 
He  used  this  cistern  for  many  years, 
and  was  troubled  only  once,  when  some 
toads  made  their  entrance  at  the  top, 
which  was  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  soon  making  their  presence 
known  by  a  decided  change  in  the 
flavour  of  the  water. 

If  the  house  chances  to  be  in  a  dusty 
situation,  several  plans  will  suggest 
themselves  whereby  a  few  gallons  at 
the  first  of  each  rain  may  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  cisteni.  Should  the 
house  be  small,  and  therefore  the  supply 
of  water  from  its  roof  be  limited,  do  not 
lessen  the  size  of  the  cistern,  but  rather 
increase  it,  for  with  one  of  less  capacity 
some  of  the  supply  must  occasionally  be 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  during  a  wet 
time,  and  you  will  suffer  in  a  drought, 
whereas  a  cistern  that  never  overflows 
is  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  long 
season  without  rain. 

Rainfall  varies  exceedingly  in  different 
places,  and  even  in  the  same  situation 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  amount 
to  be  expected  during  any  short  period 
of  time,  but  the  most  careful  observa- 
tions show  that  about  4-  ft.  in  depth 
descends  at  New  York  and  vicinity 
every  year,  or  nearly  1  in.  a  week.  If 
this  amount  were  to  be  furnished 
uniformly  every  week,  the  size  of  a 
cistern  need  only  be  sufficient  to  contain 
one  week's  supply,  but  we  often  have 
periods  of  4  weeks  without  receiving 
the  average  of  one,  and  we  must  build 
accordingly. 

The  weekly  average  of  1  in.   equals 

1  cub.  ft.  upon  every  12  ft.  of  surface, 

or  3630  cub.  ft.  upon  an  acre,  weighing 

/tbout  113  tons.     Upon  a  roof  40  ft.  by 


40  ft.,  1600  sq.  ft.,  it  would  be  133 
cub.  ft.,  1037  gal.,  or  about  26  barrels 
of  40  gal.  each.  A  cistern  8  ft.  acrofs 
and  10  ft.  deep  would  contain  502  cab. 
ft. ;  and  one  of  10  ft.  across  and  10  ft. 
deep,  785  cub.  ft.,  or  6120  gal. — about 
the  average  fall  upon  a  roof  of  the 
above  size  for  6  weeks;  while  the 
smaller  cistern  would  hold  3900  gal.,  or 
a  little  less  than  4  weeks'  rainfall. 
The  weekly  supply  of  1037  gal.  is  equal 
to  148  gal.  per  day,  or  nearly  15  gal. 
to  each  individual  of  a  family  of  10. 
This  is  certainly  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  if  used  as  it  should  be ;  but 
where  water  is  plentiful  it  is  wasted, 
and  in  our  capricious  climate,  whether 
we  depend  upon  wells  or  cisterns,  it  is 
wise  to  waste  no  water  at  all,  at  least 
during  the  warm  summer  months,  and 
lay  by  not  for  a  wet  but  a  dry  day. 

In  Fig.  164,  abed  show  the  excava- 
tion that  must  be  made  for  the  cistern. 

Fig.  164. 


and  supposing  the  diagram  to  exhibit, 
as  it  does,  a  section  of  the  cistern,  the 
receptacle  for  the  water  will  be,  when 
finished,  taking  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  into  consideration, 
just  about  9  ft.  wide  and  4J  ft.  deep. 
Of  course,  the  excavation  must  be  made 
greater  in  breadth  and  depth  than  the 
dimensions  given,  to  allow  for  the  sur- 
rounding walls  and  the  bottom.  The 
walls  may  be  of  brick,  cemented  within, 
and  backed  with  concrete  or  puddled 
clay  without,  or  of  monolithic  concrete ; 
but  the  bottom,  in  any  case,  should  be 
made  of  concrete.  The  trench  efgh 
runnmg  across  iVie  \io\,\,oTci.^>£  iVia  cVal^nv 
is  2  ft.  \)XO«L^  axi^L  1  i\..  ^«ife^.  \a.  \;)tisi 
middle  of  tYAa  o^peiivoi^  \a  \i\i:A\.  xv^  ^^- 
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in.  brick  wall,  or  a  party-wall  of  con- 
crete, ik.  Along  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  openings  /  are  left  at  intervals. 
The  party- wall  divides  the  entire  space 
into  the  larger  outer  cistern  m,  and  the 
smaller  inner  cistern  n.  Supposing  the 
breadth  from  &  to  /  to  be  2  fb.,  and  the 
wall  9  in.,  spaces  of  7J  in.  will  be  left 
on  each  side  of  the  wall.  These  are 
filled  to  f  the  height,  or  for  18  in., 
with  lumps  of  charcoal,  smooth  pebbles, 
1-3  in.  in  diameter  being  laid  along  the 
top  of  the  charcoal  till  the  trench  is 
filled  up.  The  cistern  is  so  constructed 
that  the  water  from  the  roof  enters  m ; 
it  passes  downwards  through  the  stones 
and  charcoal,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  at 
/,  passes  through  the  opening,  and  forces 
its  way  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  at  e  into  the  cistern  n,  in  which 
it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  m, 
to  be  drawn  thence  for  use  by  a  small 
pump. 

Laboratory  Filters.  —  Text- 
books generally  remark  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  very  necessary  to  use  a  funnel, 
the  sides  of  which  form  an  angle  of  60°, 
this  being  the  angle  formed  by  the 
folded  paper.  Symes  takes  exception  to 
this  very  exacting  requirement.  We 
do  not  get  our  straining  bags  or  perco- 
lators made  of  such  a  shape,  and  that 
because  our  experience  teaches  us  how 
much  more  suitable  is  a  form  in  which 
the  angle  is  decidedly  more  acute,  the 
sama  volume  of  liquid  in  this  latter 
form  producing  a  longer  column,  and 
consequently  a  greater  downward  pres- 
sure. Then,  as  to  the  paper  titting  the 
funnel,  we  know  quite  well  that  all 
else  being  equal,  the  less  perfectly  it 
fits,  the  more  rapidly  filtration  pro- 
ceeds, so  that,  for  any  useful  purpose, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this 
very  orthodox  shape.  One  has,  say,  a 
pint  of  fluid  to  filter,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  funnel  of  about  8  oz.  or  10  oz. 
capacity  is  taken.  Symes  would  use 
one  of  the  long  French  pattern,  fold 
the  filter  in  plaits,  and  before  opening 
it  out,  place  it  fairly  well  down  in  its 
poaitioa  in  the  funnel,  or,  if  there  were 
reasons  for  not  plaiting  the  filter,  then 
it  ahould   be  folded  first  in  half,  and 


then  the  two  outer  portions,  represent- 
ing rather  more  than  ^  each  of  the 
entire  paper,  should  be  turned  back  so 
as  to  overlap  each  other  slightly  at  the 
top,  and  not  to  form  a  very  acute  point. 
In  either  case,  the  paper,  whilst  being 
fairly  well  supported,  would  have  com- 
paratively little  surface  adhesion,  and 
but  small  resistance  would  be  ofiered  to 
the  passage  of  the  fluid  in  any  part. 
Funnels  of  this  shape,  in  much  larger 
sizes,  can  be  used  with  advantage,  but 
it  is  then  desirable  to  have  them  ribbed. 
The  ribs  of  funnels  (especially  of  large 
ones)  to  be  of  any  real  value,  should  be 
much  deeper  than  they  usually  are,  and 
should  not  run  vertically,  but  spirally. 
A  piece  of  muslin  placed  between  the 
paper  and  funnel  not  only  strengthens 
and  supports  the  paper,  but  assists  fil- 
tration by  preventing  adhesion  ;  a  cone 
formed  of  coarse  hair  cloth  is  still 
better.  For  larger  sizes,  say  of  4  to  8 
pints,  it  is  advantageous  to  dispense 
with  the  funnel  altogether,  and  to  use 
an  inverted  cone  formed  of  linen  or 
stout  calico,  the  edges  being  fastened  to 
a  wooden  hoop,  which,  resting  on  a 
deep  earthenware  pan,  forms  an  efficient 
support  for  the  paper,  the  liquid  passing 
through  with  equal  fticility  over  the 
entire  surface,  a  suitable  cover  placed 
over  it  excluding  the  air,  and  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  under  comparatively  satis- 
factory conditions.  A  self-feeding  ar- 
rangement can  be  fitted  to  this  if  it  be 
so  desired,  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

When,  by  exhausting  the  receiver, 
atmospheric  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  liquid  in  a  funnel,  then  the  latter 
should  be  of  the  orthodox  shape,  as  with 
it  air  is  less  likely  to  pass  ;  but  this  re- 
quirement militates  against  the  advan- 
tage that  such  a  method  would  other- 
wise possess.  The  point  of  the  filter 
should  be  supported  by  a  cone  of  plati- 
num, or  zinc,  or  by  a  packing  of  tow  or 
prepared  wool. 

English  paper-makers  do  not  appear 
to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
production  of  filters  in  any  variety,  and 
for  tYvia  YfeasoxiTJ^  ^«rv^^  ^■>o.'^  «^>:sgs^\'!i^ 
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any  of  the  common  filters  up  before  a 
strong  light  they  are  seen  to  be  perfo- 
ratod  more  or  less  with  minute  pinholes, 
so  that,  when  in  use,  it  is  only  after 
these  have  become  tilled  up  that  the 
whole  of  the  solid  matter  is  separated, 
and  the  liquid  passes  through  bright. 
Each  time  a  fresh  portion  of  liquid  is 
added  the  disturbance  caused  thereby  is 
liable  to  remove  some  of  the  particles 
which  are  acting  as  a  filling,  and  if 
this  occurs,  filtration  again  becomes 
imperfect.  These  filters,  although  very 
cheap,  do  not  pay  to  use  if  time  and 
convenience  are  taken  into  consideration. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
kinds  of  filtering  papers,  even  when 
free  from  this  defect.  The  presence  of 
animal  matter,  as  in  the  grey  filter, 
increases  the  strength,  but  diminishes 
its  working  capabilities,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  mineral  matters  therein  does 
the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  The 
papers  specially  prepared  by  Schleicher 
and  SchuU  are  practically  free  from  all 
extraneous  matters,  the  pulp  having 
been  treated  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  &c.  They  are  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  too  expensive  for  general  pharma- 
ceutical purposes,  and,  indeed,  are  only 
made  in  comparatively  small  sizes,  suit- 
able for  analytical  work.  For  opera- 
tions requiring  filters  of  7  in.  diameter 
(before  folding),  the  Rhenish  papers. 
No.  595,  are,  in  Symes'  opinion,  the  most 
suitable ;  for  larger  sizes,  the  French 
stout  plaited  or  plain  papers,  taken  in 
all  their  qualities,  give  the  best  results. 
The  French  also  make  a  paper  specially 
suitable  for  syrups,  thick  to  support 
the  weight,  and  yet  sufficiently  pervious 
to  allow  of  fairly  rapid  filtration. 
Symes  finds,  however,  in  very  large 
sizes,  a  double  sheet  of  Rhenish  paper  in 
an  inverted  case  of  linen,  as  already 
described,  answers  even  better. 

Filter-paper  which  has  been  im- 
mersed in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  and 
washed  with  water  is  remarkably 
toughened,  the  product  being  pervious 
to  liquids,   and    Quite    different  from 


parchment-paper  made  with  sulphurici 
acid.  Such  paper  can  be  washed  and 
rubbed  without  damage,  like  a  piece  of 
linen.  The  paper  contracts  in  size  under 
the  treatment,  and  the  ash  is  dimi- 
nished ;  it  undergoes  a  slight  decrease 
in  weight,  and  contains  no  nitrogen. 
Whereas  a  loop  formed  from  a  strip 
25  mm.  wide  of  ordinary  Swedish  paper 
gave  way  when  weighted  with  100- 
150  grm.y  a  similar  loop  of  toughened 
paper  bore  a  weight  of  about  1  •  5  kUo, 
The  toughened  paper  can  be  used  with 
the  vacuum  pump  in  ordinary  funnels 
without  extra  support,  and  fits  suffici- 
ently closely  to  prevent  undue  access  of 
air,  which  is  not  the  case  with  parch- 
ment-paper. An  admirable  way  of  pre- 
paring filters  for  the  pump  is  to  dip 
only  the  apex  of  the  folded  paper  into 
nitric  acid  and  then  wash  with  water ; 
the  weak  part  is  thus  effectually 
toughened. 

Some  fabrics,  such  as  swansdown, 
close-textured  twill  calico,  &c.,  filter  as 
brightly  as  paper  does,  and  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose  as  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary straining,  provided  the  solid  par- 
ticles separate  from  the  liquid  in  which 
they  are  suspended  with  ease,  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are 
of  much  less  value  ;  indeed,  with  paper 
as  a  medium,  slimy  deposits  present 
considerable  difficulty.  Pepsin  wine, 
prepared  from  the  fresh,  undried  pepsin, 
might  be  regarded  as  typical  of  this  class 
of  liquids,  the  tendency  being  to  choke 
up  the  pores  of  the  filter  almost  imme- 
diately the  operation  commences.  In 
such  cases,  some  kind  of  coarse  straining 
material  placed  within  the  paper  cone 
helps  materially  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty. Hair  cloth,  and  thin  coarse 
flannel  answer  well  for  this  purpose ; 
they  operate  by  collecting  on  their 
rough  projecting  surfaces  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  undissolved  slimy 
matter,  without  becoming  sufficiently 
choked  up  to  materially  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operation. 

Succns  taraxaci,  as  expressed  from  the 
root  and  mixed  with  spirit  according  to 
the  B.  P.  instructions,  is  typical  of  a 
class    coutaimng  a  Ut^<&  c^watLtity  c^ 
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starchy  matter  and  where  subsidence  in 
a  closed  yessel  previous  to  filtration  is 
of  great  service.  The  liquor  from 
poppy  capsules,  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring syrupus  papaveris  alb.,  furnishes 
lis  with  an  example  of  a  liquid  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  albuminous 
matter  and  mucilage  which,  when  co- 
agulated by  spirit,  has  to  be  filtered 
o^  and  here  again  subsidence  in  a  closed 
vessel  helps  the  separation  materially. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  liquor  can, 
after  a  time,  be  poured  almost  bright 
into  the  filter,  and  the  remaining  soft 
mass  can,  with  care,  be  slowly  pressed 
almost  dry,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
latter  operation  being  to  press  suffi- 
ciently slowly  to  separate  the  liquid 
from  the  solid,  and  yet  not  to  expose  it 
to  the  air  long  enough  to  lose  much 
spirit  by  evaporation,  as  in  that  case 
some  of  the  solid  portion  would  be 
again  taken  up  in  imperfect  solution. 

The  Druggists*  Circular  recommends 
chamois  skin,  free  from  thin  places,  cut 
of  the  desired  size,  washed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  any  alkali,  to  remove  the 
grease,  and  rinsed  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  before  using.  Tinctures,  elixirs, 
sirups,  and  even  mucilages  are  filtered 
rapidly.  A  pint  of  the  thickest  sirup 
will  run  through  in  4-5  minutes.  By 
washing  thoroughly  after  each  time  of 
using,  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

For  removing  suspended  particles 
from  strong  acids,  spun  glass,  known  as 
''glass  wool,"  answers  best,  but  this 
might  be  regarded  as  straining  rather 
than  filtration.  With  ordinary  liquids, 
when  there  is  but  little  insoluble 
matter,  absorbent  cotton  not  only 
strains,  but  by  fairly  tight  packing, 
filters  brightly.  In  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  save  the  deposit,  and  possibly 
to  dry  or  incinerate  it,  asbestos  paper 
can  be  recommended ;  the  liquid  passes 
through  it  slowly,  but  it  is  very  strong, 
and  it  is  indestructible  by  heat.  Paper 
lint,  as  introduced  from  America  some 
few  years  ago,  answered  well  as  a  filter- 
ing medium,  being  both  strong  and 
absorbent. 

So  far  we  have  considered  filtration 
as  conducted  only  in  funnels  or  funnel- 


shaped  arrangements,  as  the  various 
forms  in  which  atmospheric  pressure  is 
commonly  employed  are  described  in 
works  which  treat  of  such  matters. 
They  are  chiefly  those  in  which  a  long 
column  of  liquid  is  carried  above  the 
point  of  filtration,  as  in  Proctor's 
arrangement,  where  exhaustion  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  syringe  under- 
neath, or  suction  by  means  of  a  bent 
tube,  as  described  by  Schacht  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Birming- 
ham, in  1865. 

Symes  considers  that  upward  filtra- 
tion is  the  direction  from  which  we  may 
expect  the  best  results. 

Some  years  ago,  William  R.  Warner, 
of  Philadelphia,  invented  an  oil  filter 
on  this  principle,  consisting  of  2  vessels 
in  superposition,  measuring  altogether 
about  40  in.  in  height  by  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  which  is  said  to  be  cap- 
able of  filtering  a  barrel  of  oil  per  day. 
This,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  oil  and  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  used. 

Recently  Symes  devised  a  form  of 
upward  filter  in  one  vessel  only,  and 
added  to  it  a  suction  tube.  It  occupies 
comparatively  little  space,  is  simple  in 
construction,  efficient  in  action,  and  can 
be  made  by  any  tinman  at  little  cost. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  165,  and  consists  of 
a  plain  tin  cylindrical  vessel  a,  with  a 
tap-hole  6  l\  in.  from  the  bottom ;  it 
is  22  in.  high,  and  8  in.  in  diameter. 
A  tin  tray  c,  7  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
vertical  rim  1-1 1  in.  deep,  has  a  hole  d 
in  the  rim,  this  and  the  hole  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  being  fitted 
with  a  short  female  screw  of  the  same 
pitch  of  thread.  Over  the  tray,  the 
filtering  material  e  (flannel,  calico, 
paper  supported  by  muslin,  or  any  other 
material  that  may  be  suited  to  the 
liquid  to  be  operated  on)  is  tied  securely ; 
it  is  then  inverted  and  placed  in  the 
cylinder  so  that  the  holes  h  daxe  exactly 
opposite  one  another.  A  tap  /,  with  a 
bend  at  a  right  angle,  is  screwed  in  so 
that  it  holds  the  two  together,  and 
assists  a  short  leg  g  in  supporting  the 
tray  in  position.  To  the  end  of  the  tap 
is  attached  a  rubber  tube  turned  on  it- 
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self  ^,  or  a  long  glass  tube  of  similar 
construction  (in  fact,  take  a  large  safety 
funnel  deprived  of  the  thistle  head), 
which  can  be  attached  by  a  short  piece 
of  rubber  tube.     It  will  be  obvious  that 

Fig.  165. 


any  communication  between  the  tap  and 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  must  be  made 
through  the  filtering  medium  which 
covers  the  inverted  tray,  and  that  any 
deposition  which  takes  place  must  be  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  itself,  or  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tray,  but  not  on 
the  filtering  surface,  and  herein  lie  the 
special  advantages  of  the  filter.  The 
use  of  a  long  delivery  tube  is  not  new ;  it 
formed  part  of  an  oil  filter  patented  by 
Britten,  of  Liverpool,  some  years  before 
Schacht*s  application  of  it  to  his  filter. 
Neither  is  upward  filtration  new,  as 
already  stated  ;  but  the  combination  of 
the  two,  and  in  this  particular  form, 
will  probably  commend  itself  to  any 
one  who  will  give  it  a  trial.  The 
dimensions  given  furnish  a  filter  of  about 
3  gal.  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  some  10-125. 
{Pharm,  Jour.) 

A  dealer  in  wares  used  by  chemists 
informed  Casamajor  that  he  had  many 
Inquiries  concerning  asbestos  for  filter- 
ing liquids  in  chemical  analysis.    Some 


chemists  complain  that  they  cannot  get 
clear  solutions  through  asbestos,  while 
others,  who  obtain  clear  solutions,  find 
that  their  liquids  filter  altogether  too 
slowly. 

The  method  of  making  asbestos  filters, 
by  pouring  a  thin  paste  of  this  material 
over  a  perforated  platinum  disc,  was 
first  proposed  by  Casamajor  in  1875, 
but  he  neglected  to  give  directions  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  asbestos,  to 
make  it  fit  for  filtering  liquids  in 
chemical  analysis.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  such  directions  would  be 
found  useful. 

The  kind  of  asbestos  to  use  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance.  He  tried  3 
kinds,  which  are  sold  by  dealers  in  New 
York  as  "Canadian,"  "Italian,"  and' 
"  Australian."  This  last  is  less  flexible 
than  the  other  two,  and  consequently 
the  fibres  do  not  felt  together  and  pack 
as  closely  on  the  perforated  plate. 
Hence,  liquids  filter  more  rapidly,  and 
the  Australian  is,  on  this  account,  pre* 
ferable  to  the  other  two  kinds.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Canadian  asbestos  is 
the  most  soluble  in  acids,  but  has  not 
verified  the  assertion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  asbestos 
used,  the  following  is  a  process  for  ob- 
taining, with  little  trouble,  a  quantity 
of  the  pulp  in  a  fit  state  for  filtration : 

A  coarse  brass  sieve  is  placed  over  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  a  handful  of  asbes- 
tos is  rubbed  pretty  roughly  over  the 
sieve-cloth.  This  breaks  it  up  in  such 
a  way  that  the  smaller  fragments  pass 
through  the  meshes,  and  are  deposited 
on  the  paper  underaeath.  After  a 
while,  the  portion  which  remains  on 
the  sieve-cloth  is  collected  in  one 
bundle,  and  rubbed  again  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  operation  is  repeated 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  gone 
through.  In  a  few  minutes  enough  of 
the  material  is  obtained  to  last  for 
months. 

As  to  the  coarseness  of  mesh  to  use, 
Casamajor  has  used  No.  10  sieve  (10 
openings  to  the  inch)  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  sieve  is  best  placed  bottom 
up,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  under 
the  cloth. 
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The  I 


.  and  froi 


finest  paiticlei.  Tlii 
pliihed  by  pUciDg  the  asbestoe,  bi  ob~ 
tainad  abore,  OTer  aootbei  lieTa  of  Rner 
meib  (aboDt  No.  25  or  No.  30),  and 
■tirring  it  trbite  water  is  poured  over 
the  aiere.  The  first  water  wbicbpatses 
tbrongh  i>  qnite  milky,  bat  it  gradually 
becomes  clearer  as  the  washing  is  con- 
tinBed.  The  washed  asbestos  ia  then 
pnt  in  ■  beaker  glass,  and  boiled  for 
aboot  }  honr  with  stroBg  hj^rochloric 
acid  (aboQt  I  part  of  fuming  HCl  to  4 
of  water). 

The  pnlp,  after  this  treatment,  is 
ponred  over  a  perforated  platinum  plate 
placed  in  a  rannel,  and  nashed  with 
distilled  water  until  no  aciciity  is  shown 
by  litiDua  paper.  The  pulp  is  then  taken 
ont  of  the  funnel  and  strongly  heated 
in  e.  platinum  dish.  After  letting  it 
cool  aufliciontly,  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
wide-month  bottle  for  future  nae. 
(Jour.  Amer,  Cliem.  3oc.) 

Pig.  ISS  shows  an  improTed  method 
of  supplying  liquid  to  a  funnel  filter. 


invented  by  E.  E.  Robinson,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Chemical  Ifewi,  When 
large  qoanlities  of  liquids,  such  as  re- 
ageata,  have  to  be  filtered  in  the  la- 
boratory, it  is  often  conrenient  to  luiTe 


some  means  by  which  the  funnel  filter 
may  be  kept  filled.  The  handling  of 
largo  bottles  for  the  pnrpose  of  empty- 
ing the  liquid  into  the  filter  is  disagree- 
able and  tiresome.  By  the  arrangement 
shown,  such  labour  is  avoided  and  tha 
liqnid  ia  at  the  same  time  silently  but 
surely  transferred  to  the  filter. 

To  the  longer  limb  of  the  siphon  is 
attached  a  short  rubber  tube.  Opera- 
ting vertically  within  the  tower  end  of 
the  tube  is  the  narrow  conical  stem  ofa 
glass  bulb  float,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
are  2  or  3  small  lead  ahot  or  weighU 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  stem 
of  the  float  in  a  vertical  position. 

As  the  liquid  in  the  funnel  filters 
out,  the  gl.ias  bulb  descends,  which  in 
turn  opens  the  bottom  of  the  surround- 
ing robber  pipe  and  permits  the  liquid 
in  the  siphon  to  flow  out.  falling  over 
the  bulb.  If  the  liquid  from  the  siphon 
flows  (aster  than  that  through  the 
filter,  the  bulb  rises,  and  by  its  conical 
form  wedges  against  the  inner  lower 
periphery  of  the  rubber  pipe,  plugging 
the  same,  and  stopping  the  flow  there- 
frora.  By  this  means  the  funnel  ii 
kept  constantly  supplied  until  all  the 
liquid  in  the  upper  bottle  hns  been  si- 
phoned ont.    An  important  advantage 


jf  this  arrangement 
started  it  can  be  led 
without  attention 
until  the  filtration  is 
completed. 


that  when  once 


.    187  si 
mple 


filtering 


water.    Take  i 

tube  about  I  yd, long 

and  of  }-in.bore,  and 

bend   it   twice   at   a 

right  angle,  as  ebown, 

so  that  the  longer  leg 

is  about  6  times   as 

long  as  the  shorter. 

To  the  shorter  leg  is 

fastened,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork, 

a  wider  glass  tube,  about  4|  in.  long 

and  {  io.  wide  (inside) ;   this  tube   is 

filled  with  absorbent  cotton  (freed  from 

fat),  a  small   piece   of  perfectly    deaji 

sponge  being  \ii4  nej.X.'Cii  'Ci«  ttift,*s&. 
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*  similar  piece  being  used  to  eloae  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube.  In  place  of 
the  nairoir  glasi  tube,  a  mbb'er  tube 
ma^  alio  be  ased.  The  apparatni  is 
itarted  like  any  other  kind  of  siphon, 
and  nil)  be  found  to  vrork  well  in  all 
cases  where  the  liquid  is  not  too  mueh 
loaded  irith  guspended  matters. 

Dr.  Ebermajer  reports  that  he  has 
found  muslin,  which  is  folded  in  shape 
of  a  fitter,  and  placed  belon  the  latter, 
to  be  an  excellent  promoter  of  rapid 
filtration.  He  bad  occasion  to  make 
use  of  such  additional  muslin  filters,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  paper- 
filters  ftom  the  fannel,  without  tearing ; 
aad  he  thereby  had  occasion  to  notice 
this  useful  property  of  the  additional 
muslin  filter.     (Nca  Semediea.) 

It  i^  knoirn  that  certain  precipitates, 
■uch  as  sulphur,  in  emulsion  pass 
through  filter  paper.  Boiabaudian 
often  employs  a  method  which  In  many 
cases  obTiates  this  inconvenience,  and 
which,  to  his  knowledge,  has  not  yet 
heen  made  public.  Filter  paper  is 
boiled  with  aqua  regia  until  the  mass  is 
fluidified ;  it  is  then  poured  into  a  large 
qaantity  of  water,  and  the  white  preci- 
pitate formed  is  washed  by  decantatlon. 
To  render  the  teiture  of  a  filter  very 
compact,  it  is  filled  with  this  material, 


previoDsly  st 


ery  thin  paste,  and  allowed  to 
drain.  The  paper  is  thus  covered  with 
a  layer,  which  obstructs  its  pores.  Or 
a  little  of  the  came  pasty  matter  niny 
be  mixed  with  the  liquid  to  be  filtered. 
Eieelt  recommends  the  use  of  sponge 
for  filtering  distilled  water.  The  fil- 
tration goes  OD  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  product  Is  cleni-  as  crystal.  When 
filtered  throagh  paper,  distilled  water 
soon  eibibits  a  "  felty  "  sediment,  which 
is  never  formed  when  filtered  through 
sponge,  so  that  the  bottles  scarcely  need 
cleaning  after  several  months' nse.  The 
apparatus  that  he  employs  consists  of  a 
bottle  with  an  opening  near  the  bottom 
from  which  descends  a  bent  glass  Xahe. 
This  tube  is  about  6  in,  long  and  1-1 J 
in.  in  diameter;  at  each  end  is  a  per- 
fitTated  rubber  stopper  bearing  a  Dar- 
rower  glasi  tube.     The  wide  tube  eon* 


tains  one  or  two  long  (trips  of  fina 
sponge  that  has  been  ^eantd  with  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  and  than  dried. 
The  bottle  to  which  this  filter  is  at- 
tached must  not  be  larger  thilD  the  one 
f laced  beneath  to  catch  th«  filtrate, 
he  sponge,  of  course,  must  be  cleaned 
every  few  months.  (Seast*  Erfah- 
mntjea.) 

Guncotton  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
the  most  enei^etic  chemical  agents  st 
peratures,  and  may  there* 


G.  F.  Burton,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  is 
the  inventor  and  manufscturet  of  an 
applinuoe  shown  in  Fig.  168,  to  bs  tised 


1  an  ordinary  funnel 
or  percolator,  designed  to  prevent  loss 
by  evaporation  andthe  escape  of  odours, 
and  to  exclude  dust  and  flies.    It  will 

macerating  or  infusion  vessel.  By  the 
ordinary  method  of  filtering  and  perco* 
lation  one  loies  constantly  by  svapora- 
tion  not  only  in  alcohol,  hut  oftea  In 
the  volatile  partion  of  the  dmgi  whila 
t«  keep  th«  filter  or  percolator  iuppU«d 
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requires  constant  attention.  If  filled 
and  left  at  night,  in  the  morning  the 
filtering  paper  will  usually  be  dry  and 
gumm^,  or  the  drug  in  the  percolator 
be  exposed  to  air.  These  difBcul ties  are 
entirely  overcome  by  this  apparatus. 

To  use  it,  place  the  rubber  stopper 
into  the  receiving  bottle,  and  insert  the 
funnel  or  percolator  (previously  packed). 
On  this  place  the  cover.  Into  a  suitable 
discharge  bottle  containing  the  desired 
quantity  of  liquid,  insert  the  cork  with 
the  rubber  tube  attached,  closed  by 
means  of  the  pinch-cock.  Secure  this 
inverted,  at  a  proper  height,  directly 
above  the  cover,  and  pass  the  rubber 
tube  through  it  as  far  as  is  desirable,  to 
permit  the  liquid  to  rise  in  the  funnel 
or  percolator.  Press  on  the  rubber  of 
the  cover  to  secure  it  firmly  to  the 
edge  of  the  funnel  or  percolator.  There 
should  be  a  slight  bend  in  the  supply 
pipe,  otherwise  it  might  draw  the  cover 
out  of  place ;  if  too  much,  there  will 
not  be  a  free  flow  of  liquid.  Loosen 
the  pinch-cock,  when  the  liquid  will 
flow  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  tube 
and  close  it.  Then  no  more  will  run 
until  the  liquid  is  low  enough  in  the 
funnel  or  percolator  to  admit  air,  when 
more  will  flow  as  before.  Should  the 
quantity  of  liquid  be  small,  or  for  any 
other  reason  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the 
supply  vessel,  insert  the  stopper  in 
place  of  the  tube. 

When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  percolator,  if  it  is  desired  to  set  it 
aside  for  a  given  length  of  time  to 
macerate,  instead  of  closing  the  lower 
orifice  with  a  cork,  the  flow  may  be 
stopped  by  closing  the  air-tube  by  means 
of  the  pinch-cock.  The  funnel  or  per- 
colator should  not  exceed  8^  in.  in 
diameter.  With  this  size,  or  a  little 
smaller,  a  7-in.  filtering  cock  and  No. 
33  paper  can  be  used.  If  it  be  desired 
to  employ  vessels  the  full  size  of  the 
cover,  to  secure  it  perfectly  tight,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  weigh  it  down 
with  sand,  or  by  filling  it  with  water. 

Filters  for  Liqidds  demand- 
ing Special  Conditions.— There 
are  some  few  liquids  or  solutions  that 
cannot  be  suitably  filtered  in  an  appa- 


ratus such  as  may  be  employed  for  water. 
They  are  chiefly  fluids  of  an  oily,  gela- 
tinous, or  syrupy  character. 

Gelatinous  Fluids.  —  A  simple  and 
rapid  method  of  filtering  gelatinous 
mixtures  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to 
many  photographers.  The  plans  usually 
recommended  are,  the  use  of  a  funnel 
plugged  with  tow  or  cotton-wool,  or  a 
piece  of  cambric  or  other  material  spread 
over  a  jar,  on  which  the  solution  is 
poured  and  allowed  to  percolate  through. 
These  plans  are  altogether  unsuitable 
where  large  quantities  of  liquid  have  to 
be  filtered,  and  even  for  Fmall  quantities 
the  process  is  slow.  The  gelatine  has 
to  be  kept  warm  till  the  operation  is 
complete,  and  a  rather  open  material 
must  be  employed,  or  the  solution  will 
only  fall  through  drop  by  drop.  The 
plan  here  described  will  be  found  very 
expeditious,  there  is  no  waste,  a  filter- 
ing material  of  the  closest  texture  may 
be  used,  and  the  warm  mixture  is  filtered 
before  it  has  time  to  thicken  by  cooling. 
It  has  been  used  successfully  for  filter- 
ing gelatino-bromide  emulsions  and  the 
gelatinous  mixtures  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  carbon  tissue.  The  ar- 
rangement referred  to  is  shown  in  Fig. 
169:  a  is  a  wooden  stand  18  in.  high, 

Fio.  169. 


having  a  hole  in  the  top  4  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  6  is  a  ring  made  of  bent  cane  or 
whalebone,  slightly  larger  than  the  hole 
in  the  stand.  The  filtering  material, 
which  must  be  of  the  closest  texture, 
should  be  cut  in  «k  ^vs^T^vt  i^tTcv.^i^\^k 
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22  ia.  in  diameter;  wheu  secured  to  the 
ring  with  atout  thread  it  fnrme  a  bag  c, 
the  ring  b  preventing  it  from  falling 
through  the  opening  in  the  stand. 

To  use  the  appHratus,  the  operator 
pours  suiGcieat  of  the  mixture  into  tlie 
bKg  to  half  fill  it ;  he  then  Eeizes  the 
bag,  above  the  Jiqnid,  with  his  jingers^ 
and  presses  the  filtrate  through  into  a 
receptacle  placed  below  to  receive  it. 
Knrtber  portiona  of  the  mixture  nre 
poureJ  in  till  the  ivhole  quant  it  T  hai 
been  filtered.  With  the  measurciiientB 
given  above,  quantities  varjing  frnm  4 
to  40  oz-  maj  be  readily  operated  upon. 

Liivids  afectfd  by  A'r.— Fig.  170 
•hows  a  rapid-actiug  filter  by  Vollmar, 


for  liquids  liable  to  change  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  filter  is  hermetically 
closed  while  working.  It  is  lined  inside 
with  Altering  paper,  and  the  liltration 
takes  place  so  that  the  turbiJ  liquid 
enters  the  filter  below,  passes  through 
the  paper,  and  is  discharged  dear  at 
the  top,  where  a  pij>e  conveys  it  into 
a  receptacle.  This  arrangement  is  of 
special  service  for  filtering  wines  or 
other  delicale  liquids  vhich  should  not 
be  long  exposed  to  air.  A  siphon  in- 
serted into  the  casii  containing  the  tur- 
bid liquid,  which  stands  on  an  elevated 
p/.ice,  coareyi  tbe  liquid  to  the  filter, 


and  fiom  there  it  flows  into  the  new 
receptacle.  If  the  liquid  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  air,  and  a  layer  of  oil  cannot 
affect  its  flavour,  some  pure  olive  nl 
may  be  poured  into  each  ciisk,  and  the 
delivery  tube  leading  from  the  filter  be 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiving cask.  In  this  way  the  liquid  ia 
absolutely  protected  from  contact  with 

Lima  Muds  from  Soda  Cauatidtert. — 
These  are  usually  drained  in  a  filter 
consisting  of  a  half  boiler,  cut  longita- 
dinally,  loosely  pared  with  bricks,  which 
are  covered  with  layers  of  cake  to  a 
depth  of  9  in.  or  so;  the  bottom  layer 
ii  composed  of  good-siied  lumps,  the  lop 
of  small  pieces,  snimounted  by  a  cover- 
ing of  coarse  sand  orcinders.  Over  the 
liller-bcd  are  laid  perforate'l  iron  plates 
or  grids,  npon  which  the  mud  is  placed. 

Sgrups. — The  filtration  of  syrups  and 
saccharine  fluids  is  largely  performed 
in  what  are  familiarly  known  as  "bog" 
or  "Taylor"  filler*.  The  construction 
and  arrangeineut  of  these  are  shown  In 
Figs.  171,  172.  The  filter  consists  of  a 
wrought-iron  caso  a,  with  opetuugs  at 
b,  and  an  internal  flange  at  top  to  carry 
a  cast-iron  boi  c,  having  holes  in  the 
bottom,  for  the  reception  of  gun-metal 
bells  d,  to  which  are  attached  cotton- 
twill  filter-bogs  e.  Fig.  172  shows  an 
enlarged  section  of  the  guu-metal  bell  A 
The  bags  e  fastened  to  these  bells  are 
3-6  ft.  in  circumference  and  6-10  ft, 
long,  woven  without  a  seam.  They  are 
crumpled  up  inside  "sheaths"  of  strong 
open  webbing,  about  IS  in.  in  circnm- 
furence,  which  restrict  their  eipansion. 
They  are  arranged  in  series  of  100  or 

In  sugar  refineries  use  is  largely  made 
of  animal  charcoal,  packed  in  huge 
cylinders. 

Oils.— The  filtration  of  oils  may  be 
effected  in  a  very  great  varietv  of  ways, 
either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
artificial  pressure  derived  from  (a)  a 
"head"  of  the  liquor  to  be  filtered,  (6) 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  filter-preii  in 
use,  or  (c)  ntmoapheric  pressure  by  the 
production  of  a  vacuum  unrfee  the  filter- 
bed.    For  example,  olive  oil  is  mostly 
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tnbjectad  to  no  pToccu  of  puriQcation 
bej-ond  what  ii  Rttsined  bj  >lloiriag  it 
to  dapoiit  im)iurities  sad  repeatedly  de- 
canting. But,  for  the  beet  qualitica, 
farther  purification  it  necesaury  not  only 


filters.  In  France,  the  oil  to  be  pari- 
tied  is  received  intu  perfonited  boiea 
carpeted  with  cnrdcd  cotton  (wadding); 
elsewhere,  cottoa  tiuue  Interpoeed.  be- 
tween  bwls  of  granuUr  and  iruhed 
Fro.  na. 
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to  leeure  limjiiility,  but  a  cnpacity  for 
lengthened  preserTation  by  eliminating 
the  water,  muci  lagB,  and  pBrenchjmatous 
■natleri.  Varioui  dericea  are  employed 
in  different  loealttiea,  om  and  rU  being; 


:hHrcoftl  form  the  filter;  a  bed  of 

I,  on  the  "  Qrouvelleet  Jftnnez  " 

layeri  of  land,  gypsum,  and 
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Montfort's  plan ;  carbonised  schist  and 
peat,  by  Cossus'  method;  clay  heated 
to  200°  (?  F.),  as  proposed  by  Wright ; 
by  introducing  china-clay  and  allowing 
to  stand  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
then  filtering  through  cotton,  as  adopted 
by  A.  Pizarri.  Perhaps  the  best  mode 
is  that  of  Pietro  Isnardi,  of  Livornia, 
Tuscany,  which  received  an  award  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  This  apparatus, 
Fig.  178,  consists  of  a  boiler  full  of 
water,  serving  as  a  water  bath  for  2 
turned-iron  cylinders  6,  receiving  the 
oil  from  the  reservoir  c,  a  suction-  and 
force-pump  dy  and  a  filter  e,  containing 
perforated  trays  whose  holes  are  filled 
with  wadding.  This  apparatus  enables 
the  oil  to  be  filtered  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air,  and  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature  which  can  be  regu- 
larly maintained.  Coco-nut  oil  is  an- 
other example  of  purification  by  simple 
subsidence  and  filtration. 

PERCOLATION.— This  is  a  kind 
of  filtration,  commonly  called  *'  by  dis- 
placement," employed  for  extracting 
the  essence  from  roots,  herbs,  seeds, 
barks,  &c.  It  is  effected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  It  is  first  necessary  that 
the  articles  to  be  acted  upon  should  be 
ground  in  a  drug  mill  to  the  condition 
of  a  coarse  powder ;  then  moisten  the 
mass  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  allowing 
it  to  "macerate"  for  12  hours  in  a 
vessel  well  covered.  Next  is  required 
a  hollow  instrument  of  cylindrical  form, 
having  one  end  shaped  like  a  funnel,  so 
that  it  can  be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a 
glass  bottle,  and  having  inside,  ne/ir  the 
lower  end,  a  partition  pierced  with  nu- 
merous small  holes,  like  the  strainer  of 
a  French  coffee-pot,  which  is  a  simple 
coffee  percolator ;  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  partition,  soft  cotton,  or  any  insoluble 
substance,  may  be  substituted,  and  being 
placed  in  the  inside  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  instrument,  will  answer  as  well  as 
the  strainer.  This  instrument  is  called 
a  percolator.  Boullay*s  filter  or  per- 
colator is  usually  employed.  Macerate 
the  ingredients  to  be  acted  upon,  for  the 
time  named — introduce  them  into  the 
percolator,  and  slightly  press  them  upon 
t/ie  partitioxL    Ap^  portion  of  the  li(^aid 


used  in  the  maceration,  not  absorbed  by 
the  powder,  should  be  poured  upon  the 
mass  in  the  instrument,  and  allowed  to 
percolate.  Now  gradually  pour  into 
the  percolator  sufficient  of  the  alcohol, 
or  other  liquid  to  be  filtered,  to  drive 
before  it,  or  **  displace,"  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  mass;  the  portion  intro- 
duced must  in  like  manner  be  'Mis- 
placed "  by  another  portion ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  required  quantity  of  filtered 
liquor  is  obtained.  This  extract  is  called 
a  tincture.  In  case  the  liquor  which 
first  passes  through  should  be  thick 
and  turbid,  again  introduce  it  into  the 
instrument,  being  very  careful  not  to 
have  the  powder  too  coarse  or  loosely 
pressed,  or  it  will  permit  the  liquid  to 
pass  too  quickly ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  should  not  be  too  fine  and  compact, 
or  it  may  offer  an  unnecessary  resistance. 
Should  the  liquor  flow  too  rapidly,  re- 
turn it  to  the  instrument,  and  close  it 
beneath  for  a  time,  and  thus  permit  the 
finer  parts  of  the  powder  to  subside, 
and  cause  a  slower  percolation. 

The  first  portion  of  liquid  obtained  by 
the  method  of  displacement  is  always  in 
a  state  of  high  concentration.  In  general, 
it  is  a  simple  solution  of  the  soluble  ki- 
gredients  of  the  crude  drug  in  the  fluid 
employed.  But  sometimes  the  solvent, 
if  compound,  is  resolved  into  its  com- 
pound parts,  and  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  it  at  any  given  time  is  only 
one  of  these,  holding  in  solution  only 
the  most  soluble  parts  of  the  drug. 

Thus,  if  diluted  alcohol  be  poured 
over  powder  of  myrrh,  in  the  cylinder 
of  the  percolator,  the  fluid  which  first 
drops  into  the  receiver  is  a  solution  of 
an  oily  consistence  chiefly  composed  of 
resin  and  volatile  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol* 
In  like  manner  when  the  powder  of  gall- 
nuts  is  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
hydrated  sulphuric  ether,  two  layers  of 
fluid  are  obtained,  one  of  which  is  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  of  tannin 
in  the  water  of  the  ether,  and  the  other 
a  weak  solution  of  the  same  principle 
in  pure  ether.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  it  is  not  otherwise  directed,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  agitate  the 
several  ]^Qi^lio^8  of  the  liquid  obt«^iQe4 


bj  peicolition  together,  in  order  tc  ta- 
■ure  a  product  of  anifonn  strei^h  or 

To  illnsEnte  the  operatlea  of  diaplace- 
ment,  and  deicrtbe  an  eic<ll«iit  perco- 
Utor  for  mating  perfnme  tinctorei,  we 
will  anppose  that  Eenxoia  u  under  treat- 
ment. The  appsratnt,  made  whoU;  of 
gkn,  having  been  siranged,  as  ehown 
ID  Fig.  174,  and  a  plug  af  ran  cotton 
dropped  loosely  at    "   ''"" 


then  ponred 

line  c.  Alcohol  (95 
cent.)  is  oeit  added,  i 
it  riles  to  the  line  d. 
BOOQ  B)  the  first  portion  y 
sinks  into  the  benioiD,  a 
fresh  addition  must  bo 
made ;  and  thus  the  succeed- 
ing relavs  go  on  displacing 
thosB  vhich  preceded  them 
without  mingling  with 
them.  Each  stiatnm  be- 
comes  more  and  more 
charged  with  toluhle  matter 
■a  it  descends;  and  when 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  mass,  nnder 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
liquor,  it  runs  out  saturated.  When, 
bj  inecessire  additions  of  fresh  alcohol, 
the  beaioiu  auder  treatment  has  becnme 
eihsnsted,  the  liquid  passes  through  the 

tasteless  and    colourless    as  nheu    fii-st 
poured  in.    This  indi 
tion  of  the  process. 

As  atmospheric  pressure  is  nn  impor- 
tant element  in  the  operation,  it  will 
Dot  answer  to  shut  it  off  by  closing  the 
top  of  the  diaptaccr,  without  making 
some  compensation;  and,  therefore,  a 
commnnication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  vessels  is  established  by  means  of 
a  latent-tube  arrangemeot  /.  In  this 
manner  the  apparatus  Is  kept  close,  and 
the  eraporation  of  alcohol  prevented, 
while  the  presaure  produced  is  distri- 
buted throughout  the  apparatus,  and 
rendered  uniform.  As  the  runnings  are 
dear,  filtration  ia  rarely  necessary.  The 
quantity  of  alcohol  thus  coosomed  need 
not  be  more  thsB  sufficient  to  exhaust 


a  the  comple- 


the  material ;  and  the  resnltlng  thicture 
must  therefore  be  dilated  to  the  proper 
strength.  For  perfumes,  deodorised 
alcohol  muat  always  be  used. 

The  method  of  displacement  has  the 
advantage  of  eipedition,  economy,  and 
yielding  products  possessing  uniformi^ 
of  strength;  but  it  requires  considerable 
eipenence  (o  adapt  it  to  nil  substances. 
The  art  reila  in  properly  packing  the 
icgredients  in  the  cylinder,  some  sub- 
stances requiring  considerable  pressor* 
to  be  nsed,  while  others,  when  even 
lightly  packed,  scarcely  permit  the 
"  "  '  through  them.    An  eicel- 

but  especially 
mucilaginous  : 
powder  with  an  equal  bulk  of  well- 
tvsihed  sand  befoie  rubbing  it  up  with 
the  menstruum.  The  coarseness  of  the 
powder  must  also  be  attended  to.  Sub- 
stances thnt  readily  become  sofi  and 
pappy  when  wetted  by  the  menstruum, 
should  not  be  used  so  fine  as  those  that 
are  more  woody  end  fibrous.  The 
method  of  displacement  answers  well 
for  the  prepatatiou  of  all  tinctures  that 
are  not  of  a  resinona  nature,  and  for 
most  infusions  of  woody  and  fibrous 
substances,  as  roots,  woods,  barks,  leaves, 
seeds,  insects,  &c.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  preparallon  of  concen- 
trated infusions  and  essences,  as  they 
may  thus  be  obtained  of  any  lequired 
strength,  without  loss,  or  requiring 
concentration  by  heat,  which  is  so  de- 

When  ordinary  tinctures  are  mads  in 
large  quantities,  displacement  is  never 
likely  to  supei'sede  maceration  on  ac- 
count of  uny  practical  adrsntages  it  may 
Sosaess.  If  the  prescribed  directions  be 
uly  attended  to,  the  process  of  macera- 
tion is  nneiceptionable.  The  process  ia 
more  simple  than  the  other;  the  mode 
of  operating  more  uniform;  it  is,  in 
fact,  always  the  same;  it  requires  less  of 
skill  and  dexterity  in  conducting  it;  it 
requires  less  constant  attention  during 
its  progress,  which,  in  operating  on  large 
quantities,  is  a  consideration  ;and  linally, 
the  apparatus  reqnired  ia  less  compli- 
cated, "When,  however,  only  mnal)  quan- 
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titles  are  to  be  made  at  a  time,  and  kept 
in  stock,  the  adoption  of  the  process  of 
displacement  will  often  be  found  conve« 
nient  and  advantageous.  It  offers  the 
means  of  making  a  tincture  in  2  or  3 
hours,  which,  by  the  other  process,  would 
require  as  many  weeks. 

The  preceding  Remarks  are  mainly 
gathered  from  Cooley's  Cyclopaedia. 
More  recently  the  subject  has  received 
great  attention  from  J.  U.  Lloyd,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  results  of  his 
observations  are  thus  recorded  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association : — 

One  of  the  most  frequent  operations 
to  be  performed  by  the  pharmacist  is 
to  separate  from  the  crude  materials, 
offered  principally  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  active  principles  from  others 
inert  or  not  desirable.  This  object  is 
reached  by  bringing  the  same  into  the 
liquid  state  by  solution,  with  the  aid 
of  a  proper  solvent  (menstruum).  Thus 
we  have  the  process  of  maceration  and 
percolation,  the  latter  being  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  former,  calling  in  the  aid 
of  gravitation.  To  arrive  at  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  solution  of  substances,  that  is,  the 
transfer  of  a  solid  into  the  liquid  state 
through  the  aid  of  solvents,  we  should 
consider  first  the  greatest  agent  in  per- 
colation,— the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
This  unknown  force  impels  all  terres- 
trial bodies  toward  a  common  centre, 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

If  we  arrest  the  fall  of  a  solid  and 
pour  upon  it  a  liquid,  that  liquid  will 
flow  over  the  solid,  excepting  a  small 
amount  held  by  adhesion,  and  will  fall 
from  the  lower  surface  towards  the 
earth.  If  that  solid  be  impenetrable, 
and  insoluble  in  the  liquid,  it  will 
remain  intact ;  if  soluble,  it  will  gradu- 
ally, assume  the  liquid  state  and  disap- 
pear. If  the  solid  be  porous  the  liquid 
will  enter.  This  is  due  to  absorption — 
a  molecular  force,  which  is  working 
independent  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, and  overcoming  it  to  a  limited 
degree,  thereby  exercising  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  process  of  solution, 
beneficial  inasmuch  as  it  ensures  a  closer 


and  more  continued  contact  between 
the  solvent  and  the  sofid.^  Thus,  if  a 
certain  amount  of  liquid  be  slowly 
poured  upon  the  porous  body,  we  shall 
find  that  attraction  of  gravitation  will 
fail  to  detach  the  liquid  from  the  lower 
side ;  it  does  not  flow  over  the  outsidey 
but  enters,  is  absorbed,  and  held  within 
its  substance.  The  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation still  exerts  itself,  for  the  actual 
weight  of  the  mass  is  the  sum  of  the 
separate  weights  of  the  2  bodies.  With- 
out further  examination  we  might 
supposJB  the  materials  at  rest;  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
disturbing  elements  which  produce  con- 
stant motion ;  thus,  an  alteration  of 
temperature  will  excite  a  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid,  and  temperature  constantly 
changes.  But  besides  the  motions  of 
the  molecules,  caused  by  the  constantly 
varying  changes  of  temperature,  there 
is  osmosis,  an  attraction  that  induces 
currents  of  liquid  through  cellular 
tissue.  Gravity,  however,  overcomes 
at  first  all  of  these  various  contrary 
influences — among  which  we  may  class 
diffusion — and  is  ever  tending  to  draw 
the  liquid  most  heavily  charged  with 
soluble  matters  downward  through  the 
lighter,  and  thus  there  seems  to  be  no 
rest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continual 
change. 

The  influences  mentioned  exert  them* 
selves  whether  the  solid  be  large  or 
small,  whether  a  single  particle  of  dust 
in  a  quantity  of  liquid  or  an  innu- 
merable number  placed  in  a  mass  and 
covered  with  liquid.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  solution.  Throwing  aside 
all  theories  as  to  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  the  change  of  state  from  solid  to 
fluid,  we  must  accept  the  fact,  that 
below  the  melting  temperature  certain 
solids  will,  to  a  fixed  extent,  assume 
the  form  of  liquids  if  in  contact  with 
particular  fluids.  The  conditions  neces- 
sary to  effect  and  promote  this  change 
are :  surface  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
medium,  circulation  of  the  liquid,  tem- 
perature and  time  of  contact  between 
the  surfaces  of  solid  and  the  liquid.  In 
regard  to  the  first  of  tbese  conditions. 
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St  is  invariably  found  that  the  rapidity 
of  solution  increases  with  the  area  of 
the  surface  exposed;  thus,  for  an  ex- 
ample, if  a  cubic  crystal  of  potassium 
bromide,  or  any  other  substaiice,  1  in. 
in  dimension,  be  surrounded  with  water, 
the  surface  in  contact  with  the  water 
will  be  6  sq.  in.  If  the  crystal  be  bi- 
sected by  a  plane  parallel  to  any  2  of  its 
sides,  the  amount  of  the  material  re- 
mains the  same,  but  its  surface  has 
been  increased  2  sq.  in.  Let  each  half 
now  be  divided  into  4  equal  parts, 
and  there  will  be  a  total  of  12  sq.  in. of 
surface,  exactly  twice  the  amount  of  the 
original  cu]^.  Division  can  be  theo- 
retically, and  in  the  above  instance 
according  to  mathematical  laws,  con- 
tinued to  the  extent  of  our  imagination, 
and  each  cube  divided  into  8  will  double 
the  amount  of  the  surface.  But  in 
practice  we  meet  with  obstacles  of 
various  nature  which  soon  interpose 
insurmountable  limits  to  accurate  di- 
visions, making  our  further  efforts  in 
that  direction  impracticable,  and  the 
desired  increase  of  surface  is  most 
readily  effected  by  pulverising  the 
solid,  thus  obtaining  irregular  sur- 
faces. 

In  considering  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  solution  depends  we 
next  observe  the  action  of  currents. 

Thus  immerse  a  cubical  crystal  of 
potassium  bromide  1  in.  in  dimension  in 
water,  and  its  6  sq.  in.  of  surface  will 
be  in  contact  with  6  sq.  in.  of  water 
surface ;  immediately  the  2  surfaces  act 
together,  resulting  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  surface  of  the  salt,  which  assumes 
the  liquid  form  and  blends  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner.  This  change  takes  place 
to  a  fixed  extent,  dependent  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  saturation  of  the 
solvent.  If  the  crystal  be  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  it  commences  most 
rapidly  to  diminish  in  size  from  the 
top  until  finally  it  disappears.  In  ob- 
serving closely  the  process  we  notice 
streams  of  liquid  circulating  about  the 
*  crystal.  These  currents,  colourless  and 
transparent  like  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, are  clearlv  visible  froin  the  fact 


that  they  refract   the  rays  of   light 
differently,  an  optical  result  caused  by 
the  portions  of  liquids  of  different  den- 
sities, for  the  particles  which  form  the 
surfaces  of  the  salt  unite  with  those  of 
the  water  surface,  resulting  in  a  com- 
pound that  has  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  pure  water,  consequently,  as  soon 
as    united,   this   fluid   flows  over  the 
crystal  and  down  its  sides  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  gravitatiou.     It  strikes 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and,  in 
response  to  the  law  that  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent densities  seek  their  own  level, 
spreads  out,  and  in  doing  so  displaces  its 
bulk  of  water,  which  rises  and  replaces 
the  solution  about  the  crystal,  and  thus 
continuous  currents  flow  over  and  down 
the   sides  of    the  crystal,  and   fresher 
menstruum   is   constantly   taking    the 
place    of   that    more   saturated.      We 
might  liken  the  foregoing  to  a  surface 
of  liquid  resolving  against  a  solid,  each 
movement   of  which   wears  away   the 
solid  and  decreases  the  wearing  force  of 
the  liquid.     At  last,  if  the  amount  of 
water   be   sufiicient,   the   crystal   will 
have  disappeared,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  be  found  a  dense  solution 
at  rest  surmounted  by  a  lighter  one. 
Again  cautiously  introduce  a  crystal  of 
the  same  salt  and  the  afore-named  phe« 
nomenon  will  take  place,  though  in  a 
less  marked  degree.     The  circulation  of 
the  medium  becomes  gradually  less  and 
less  distinct,  and  finally,  if  the  salt  be 
in   excess,  disappears.     There  remains 
now  a  remnant  of  potassium  bromide 
surrounded  by  a  dense  solution,  while 
overlying  we  find  almost  pure  water. 
In  obedience  to  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered   another    force,   which,    it    is 
thought,    produces     the    difiusion    of 
liquids,   the    solution     and    overlying 
water   continually   but   slowly    inter- 
mingle.  At  last  they  are  homogeneous, 
preceding  which,  however,  the  remnant 
of  crystal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
will  have  disappeared.    The  foregoing 
exemplifies    the    changes  which    take 
place,  under  like  conditions,  when  the 
crystal  is  broken,  excepting  that   the 
increased    amount   of  surface    contact, 
before  Qonsldered,  hastens  the  operation. 
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Thus  we  find  that  nature's  laws  con« 
stantly  produce  circulation  while  so- 
lution is  progressing.  Arguing  there- 
from we  should  be  able  to  hasten  the 
operation  at  certain  stages  and  assist 
nature  by  frequently  stirring  the  entire 
liquid,  thus  mixing  the  solutions. 
Recognising  the  theoretical  value  of 
circulation  and  extent  of  surface,  when 
we  wish  to  dissolve  substances  we 
should  powder  them,  and  stir  the  liquids 
at  short  intervals. 

Temperature  is  most  important. 
With  a  few  exceptions  substances  dis- 
solve to  &  greater  extent  in  warm  than 
in  cold  liquids,  and  even  though  the 
material  be  scarcely  more  soluble  in 
the  hot  menstruum  it  dissolves  more 
rapidly.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  liquids  while  rapidly  changing 
temperature  are  in  a  more  rapid  state 
of  circulation,  and  heat  also  decreases 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  solids,  their 
molecules  being  more  easily  detached 
from  the  mass,  and  therefore  more 
readily  unite  with  those  of  the  liquid. 
Few  operators  have  failed  to  notice  the 
benefit  of  a  warm  room  when  dissolving 
substances.  Careful  manufacturers 
cannot  allow  the  process  of  percolation 
to  be  conducted  at  winter  temperature, 
even  though  so  doing  results  in  great 
saving  of  alcohol  by  lessening  evapora- 
tion. Time  is  a  consideration  of  im- 
poHance.  An  appreciable  amount  of 
contact  must  be  allowed  between  sol- 
vent and  solid.  That  solutions  require 
time  for  action  is  a  principle  well 
recognised  and  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  the  influ- 
ences which  govern  solution,  let  us  con- 
sider the  relation  between  maceration 
and  percolation,  as  these  processes  are 
called,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  direct  object  is  the  solution  of 
certain  substances.  Place  2  oz.  of  pow- 
dered buchu  in  a  vessel  and  saturate 
thoroughly  with  alcohol.  Then  fit 
closely  on  the  powder  a  sheet  of  blot- 
ting-paper, and"  add  alcohol  so  that  the 
entire  amount  used  is  16  fl.  oz. ;  then 
very  carefully  remove  the  paper  so  as 
fioi  to  disturb  the  powder,    I^ow  we 


shall  have  the  principles  of  ffolution 
exemplified  exactly  as  in  the  previous 
example,  excepting  instead  of  one  crys- 
tal we  have  a  number  of  very  small 
fragments,  and  instead  of  a  perfectly 
soluble  material  the  substance  is  only 
partially  soluble,  and  in  addition  to 
other  forces  we  have  capillary  attrac- 
tion. 

Solutions  of  different  densities  quickly 
form  throughout  the  interstices  of  the 
powder.  These  solutions  are  in  con- 
stant motion.  They  are  subject  to  the 
forces  before  mentioned,  but  by  the 
predominating  influence  of  gravitation 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  heaviest 
solutions  is  downward,  and  the  densest 
part  of  the  solution  constantly  seeks 
the  lowest  point.  Thus  we  have  new 
surfaces  presented  between  solvent  and 
material,  attended  in  the  first  place  with 
a  handing  downward  of  the  dissolved 
matter.  Apparently,  the  liquid  and 
the  powder  are  at  rest ;  actually,  there 
is  constant  motion,  and  so  long  as  the 
act  of  solution  progresses  the  circulation 
of  the  menstruum  continues.  How- 
ever, these  forces  cannot  extend  their 
influence  above  the  surface  of  the 
powder.  It  may  be  suggested  here 
that  diffusion  can  effect  the  mixture. 
Consequently  the  liquid  within  the 
interstices  of  the  powder  may  be 
strongly  saturated  with  dissolved  mat- 
ters, while  that  just  overlying  is 
scarcely  contaminated,  and  that  near 
the  surface  of  the  vessel  is  for  some 
time  perfectly  pure.  Assuming  now 
that  we  desire  to  transfer  the  dissolved 
matter  equally  to  all  portions  of  the 
liquid,  we  most  easily  accomplish  the 
object  by  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  until  the  menstruum  above  and 
the  solution  within  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  allowed  to  rest, 
solution  as  before  proceeds ;  and  when 
we  again  stir  the  contents  of  the  vessel, 
we  transfer  a  certain  proportion  of  dis- 
solved matter  to  the  overlying  fluid. 
Each  operation  depletes  the  powder  to 
an  extent  of  soluble  matters,  and  tends 
to  produce  an  equilibrium  between  men- 
struum and  material.  The  process  of 
soi^tioi^  becomes  gradually  less  active. 
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and  at  last  ceases  to  any  perceptible 
degree,  at  which  point  we  find  the 
liquid  above  the  powder  and  the  liquid 
within  identical.  However  long  we 
may  allow  them  to  remain  together, 
and  however  violently  they  may  be 
agitated,  we  cannot  further  deplete  the 
powder  without  increase  of  temperature. 
This  is  maceration,  and  thus  it  is  we 
cftnnot  by  maceration  represent  the 
powder  operated  upon,  for  when  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  filtered  from  the 
powder,  soluble  matters  in  proportion 
to  the  liquid  within  the  powder  must 
remain  with  it.  As  the  liquid  obtained 
is  to  the  entire  menstruum,  so  must 
the  material  in  the  liquid  obtained  be 
to  the  material  dissolved  by  the  entire 
menstruum. 

Other  inconveniences  attend  the  prac« 
tical  application  of  this  mode  of  extract- 
ing the  soluble  substances  from  our 
plants.  A  very  serious  objection  is  the 
time  required — generally  2  weeks.  This, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
interested  pharmacists  in  a  general 
endeavour  to  improve.  Another  desi- 
deratum was  an  increase  of  strength  in 
the  product.  We  will  consider  briefly 
a  slight  modification  of  this  process  of 
maceratidn.  Let  us  carefully  moisten 
2  oz.  of  powdered  buchu  with  alcohol, 
press  firmly  into  a  container,  and  cover 
with  the  same  menstruum.  The  opera- 
tion of  solution  will  be  repeated  exactly 
as  in  the  other  example.  At  length  the 
liquid  within  the  powder,  and  that  in 
the  cavities  between  its  particles  will 
be  identical.  When  this  state  arrives, 
we  remove  the  material  to  a  press,  and 
obtain  all  the  liquid  possible  by  pres- 
sure. 

The  residual  material  is  again  finely 
comminuted,  macerated  with  fresh  alco- 
hol, and  again  submitted  to  pressure ; 
the  operation  being  repeated  as  many 
times  as  is  considered  necessary.  It  at 
first  strikes  us  with  reference  to  this 
process,  that  as  we  constantly  remove 
saturated  liquid  from  the  powder,  and 
substitute  perfectly  pure  in  its  place, 
we  must  soon  perfectly  deplete  the 
powder.  But  by  any  ordinary  means 
yre  caono^  reifior^  ai]  the  liquid,  and 


certainly  that  held  within  the  powder 
must  contain  its  full  proportion  of  dis- 
solved matters.  Therefore,  assuming 
that  it  required  4  oz.  of  alcohol,  and 
the  liquid  within  the  powder  and  that 
between  the  particles  had  become  iden- 
tical in  composition,  and  3  oz.  of  liquid 
were  obtained  (a  liberal  allowance), 
I  of  the  strength  must  remain  in  the 
residuum ;  consequently  the  3  fl.  oz. 
obtained  containing  J  of  the  extractive 
matter  represent  1^  oz.  of  buchu,  or  j^ 
oz.  of  powder  to  each  fl.  oz.,  and  each  of 
the  following  operations  dilutes  this. 
At  each  successive  step  the  powder, 
preceding  and  following  maceration  and 
expression,  contains  the  same  amount 
of  liquid,  and  for  every  4  oz.  of  alcohol 
applied,  4  oz.  of  solution  are  obtained, 
excepting  loss  by  evaporation,  which 
will  not  be  considered  here.  Decrease 
in  quantity  of  powder  by  having  a  por- 
tion of  its  extractive  matter  removed 
by  each  maceration  is  also  disregarded. 
The  second  expressed  liquid  we  find 
represents  but  ^  of  the  extractive  mat- 
ters remaining  in  the  powder,  that  is, 
^  of  J,  which  is  -^  of  the  whole,  or  ori- 
ginal quantity,  which,  added  to  the  f  ob- 
tained by  the  first  operation,  make  the 
sum  of  \^  contained  in  7  fl.  oz.  of  solu- 
tion, a  little  less  than  -^  to  the  fl.  oz. 
The  first  operation  produced  -^  to  the 
fl.  oz.,  therefore  there  is  a  reduction  of  a 
little  more  than  -f^  to  the  fl.  oz.  by  the 
second  maceration.  Theoretically  this 
procedure  may  be  carried  to  infinity 
before  entirely  exhausting  the  material. 
Practically  the  exhaustion  will  not  be 
as  thorough  as  our  example  represents. 
From  considerations  yet  to  be  named, 
the  writer  believes  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  an  expressed  liquid  containing 
substances  of  the  plant  capable  of  being 
dissolved  by  the  menstruum,  in  the 
great  proportion  between  successive 
percolates  indicated  by  this  ideal  ex- 
ample. It  is  invariably  found  that  a 
tenth  maceration  will  produce  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  extractive  matter, 
and  when  we  come  to  study  the  con- 
stituents of  plants  and  their  relations 
to  menstruum,  it  will  be  doubtless  ac- 
cepted i\aX  BUCJCk  m&\i  \^%  \.V^  ^vt>    K% 
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the  matter  stands,  those  that  favour  this 
process  cannot  well  object  to  the  argu> 
ment  and  table,  inasmuch  as  it  admits 
of  the  greatest  possible  depletion  of  the 
powder.  Others  may,  perhaps,  with 
good  cause,  argue  that  theoretical  pro- 
portion of  soluble  matter  extracted  will 
be  less  than  the  above  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  menstruum  and  the 
inert  portion  of  the  powder  are  alike 
impregnated  with  soluble  matter,  and 
that  the  actual  proportion  should  be 
between  menstruum  squeezed  from  the 
mixture  and  entire  re:>iJuum.  Another 
trouble  attending  this  process  in  practice 
U  the  necessity  of  finely  dividing  or 
pulverising  each  residue  before  rema- 
ceratioU)  an  operation  tedious  and  ditH- 
cult  to  accomplish  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  especially  when  large  amounts  of 
material  are  worked.  Lloyd  never  suc- 
ceeded to  his  satisfaction  in  a  general 
way,  without  passing  the  residuum 
through  a  sieve  after  each  expression, 
an  operation  not  easily  accomplished, 
especially  with  substances  which  agglu- 
tinate, although  in  certain  instances  the 
process  is  preferable  to  any  other.  Our 
aim  we  un  lerstand  to  be  the  transfer- 
ence of  soluble  matter  from  material  to 
liquid,  if  possible  representing  a  grain 
of  the  material  with  a  minim  of  the 
solution.  This  latter  result  we  have 
not  yet  accomplished,  and  cannot  by 
either  process  of  maceration  examined. 
In  the  first  case  we  operate  directly 
against  the  laws  of  nature.  We  are 
continually  transferring  a  dense  solu- 
tion upward.  In  the  latter  example  we 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  nature's 
greatest  force.  We  use  manual  labour 
to  accomplish,  in  the  way  of  separating 
the  liquid,  what  gravitation  will  do 
for  us  to  any  extent,  and  better  in 
every  particular.  Now  let  us  modify 
the  operation  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  maceration  exactly  as  hereto- 
fore, but  in  a  vessel  with  a  layer  of 
cotton  at  the  bottom,  and  an  exit  below, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  stirring  the 
powder.  After  the  usual  maceration, 
cautiously  open  the  exit  and  allow  the 
liquid  to  escape  at  the  very  bottom  of 
phe   poyrdeVf    ^\s    ^    ponse<|uenc«    yre 


obtain  the  densest  liquid  at  first,  and 
substitute  in  its  steaid  at  the  surface 
perfectly  fresh  menstruum,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  liquid  extracted  has 
always  passed  through  the  entire  ma- 
terial. Thus  we  find  the  product  is 
constantly  decreasing  in  colour  and 
flavour,  and  the  powder  is  continually 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  moving 
menstruum. 

We  use  no  manual  labour  after  pre- 
paring the  apparatus,  and  have  no 
pressed  residue  to  pulverise.  We 
simply  connect  maceration  as  before 
exammed  to  one  of  nature's  most  familiar 
laws,  and  in  this  latter  experiment  have 
an  exemplification  of  the  process  which 
Prof.  Procter  recommended  for  the 
preparation  of  fluid  extracts  and  tinc- 
tures. It  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
processes  previously  examined,  di^ering 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  liquid  is 
separated  from  the  powder.  It  is 
simple  in  operation,  easy  in  manipula- 
tion, and  productive  of  satisfactory 
results  when  properly  applied.  It  is 
called  percolation,  under  which  name 
we  shall  perhaps  be  led  to  examine 
some  points  of  interest  connected  there- 
with, and  some  modifications  which 
have  been  suggested  as  improvements 
over  Prof.  Procter's  process,  very  pro- 
perly denominated  simple  percolation. 

Prof.  Procter,  in  bringing  before 
pharmacists  this  process  to  deplete  a 
powder  of  soluble  matters,  laid  no  claim 
to  originality,  excepting  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  for  the  purpose  of 
making  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts. 
He  eertainly  was  aware  that  the  pro- 
cess had  been  in  use  for  a  similar 
process  was  recommended  by  Count 
Rumford  for  preparing  coffee;  and  in 
1817,  0.  Johnson  applied  the  principle 
to  the  extraction  of  cinchona  bark, 
saying :  **  The  machine  I  use  is  similar 
to  one  made  several  years  ago  by 
Edmund  Loyd  and  Co.,  178,  Strand,  and 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  any  of 
those  described  in  Count  Rumfoinl's 
eighteenth  essay,  and  in  the  Repertory 
of  Arts,  for  April  and  May,  1813."  Of 
the  practical  application  of  the  process^ 
Johnson  remarks^  <*  that  in  the  Lt^ncastep 
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Public  Dispensary  this  method  is  found 
to  afford  a  better  preparation  than  was 
formerly  obtained  from  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  cinchona." 

Pelouze,  as  early  as  1834,  introduced 
percolation  into  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist  in  his  method  of  preparing 
tannic  acid,  calling  it  *' extraction  by 
the  process  of  displacement/'  Virtually, 
percolation  had  been  employed  for  ages 
before  with  civilised  and  even  partly 
barbarous  nations,  as,  for  example,  in 
making  saltpetre  and  potash. 

In  conducting  percolation,  the  object 
being  the  preparation  of  fluid  extracts, 
many  points  are  essential  other'  than 
the  considerations  mentioned  heretofore. 
Of  those  the  most  essential  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  vessel  employed,  the 
material  operated  upon,  the  menstruum 
used,  and  the  manner  of  manipulation. 
Accepting  the  argument  that  percolation 
is  for  the  economical  extraction  of 
soluble  materials,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  study  influence  of  con- 
tact between  the  menstruum  and  the 
material  whose  partial  solution  is  to  be 
effected,  as  we  have  already  seen  that 
contact,  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
is  of  first  necessity.  Thus,  if  we  place 
1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  or  any  other 
soluble  substance,  within  a  cylindrical 
percolator  of  such  diameter  that  the 
space  occupied  is  1  in.  in  height,  and 
cautiously  add,  evenly  upon  the  upper 
surface,  diluted  alcohol,  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  men- 
struum passes  evenly  and  regularly 
through  the  powder,  the  diluted  alcohol 
in  the  first  of  the  percolate  will  have 
been  in  contact  with  1  in.  of  material. 
That  which  follows  will  have  succes- 
sively less  material  to  operate  upon,  for 
the  first  portions  of  percolate  are  partly 
made  up  of  dissolved  sugar  or  extracted 
matter.  Thus  each  preceding  portion 
of  the  percolate  lessens  the  material 
in  the  percolator,  and  lessens  the 
height,  thus  decreasing  the  contact  of 
any  that  may  succeed,  until  finally  only 
a  thin  layer  of  sugar  remains,  between 
which  and  the  passing  menstruum  the 
contact  is  very  slight  indeed.  At 
last    the   sugar  disappears.      For  this 


reason,  even  where  the  material  is 
completely  soluble,  our  percolate  should 
theoretically  become  less  and  less 
charged  with  dissolved  matters  as 
percolation  jirogresses  (unless  it  be 
saturated  to  a  certain  point  of  the  per- 
colate), and  at  last  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  menstruum  should 
contain  but  a  small  amount  of  dissolved 
material. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  like  amount  of 
powdered  sugar  in  a  percolate  of  less 
diameter.  The  height  will  be  increased 
and  the  contact  between  the  first  part 
of  percolate  and  powder  will  be  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  height. 
Allowing,  for  argument,  the  material 
to  occupy  8  in.  in  height,  it  will  follow 
that  the  menstruum  of  the  first  portion 
of  percolate  will  have  passed  through  8 
times  the  height  of  sugar  that  the 
corresponding  portion  did  in  the  former 
experiment,  although  the  real  amount 
of  sugar  was  the  same.  Now,  again, 
we  have  the  afore-mentioned  rule 
regarding  decrease  of  contact.  Each 
successive  part  of  the  percolate  lessens 
the  sugar  in  the  percolator,  and  decreases 
the  possible  contact  (with  sugar)  of  all 
the  menstruum  that  may  follow,  and 
under  like  motion  of  liquid  the  sugar 
decreases  in  each  succeeding  part  of  the 
percolate.  It  will  be  seen  that,  theo- 
retically, each  portion  of  the  menstruum 
in  the  smaller  percolator  must  have 
greater  contact  with  the  material  ihan 
the  corresponding  menstruum  of  the 
larger,  if  both  percolate  with  the  same 
rapidity,  although  in  both  examples  we 
operate  upon  similar  amounts  of 
material.  Arguing  therefrom  we  are 
iuduced  to  anticipate  that  unless  the 
percolate  from  the  percolator  of  greater 
diameter  is  saturated  with  sugar,  that 
which  corresponds  from  the  smaller  will 
contain  more  dissolved  matter,  for 
after  1  in. — the  depth  of  sugar  in  the 
percolator  of  greatest  diameter — is 
passed  there  remains  in  the  smaller 
7  in.  of  contact  during  which  Folution 
may  progress.  Calculating  accordingly 
we  may  expect  that  if  we  spread  1  lb. 
of  sugar  so  that  it  will  occupy  a  depth 
of  1  in.  in  si  \^<iito\aXot^  wA  "^t^^'a^.^ 
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through  it  diluted  alcohol  enough  to 
produce  16  fl.  oz.  of  percolate,  we  will 
fail  to  obtain  as  much  sugar  in  solution 
as  though  the  sugar  had  been  placed 
in  9t  vessel  of  less  diameter,  thereby 
increasing  the  contact  between  men- 
struum and  sugar.  Applying  the  same 
rule  to  larger  and  smaller  amounts  of 
other  substances,  we  must  conclude  that 
unless  there  be  counterbalancing  influ- 
ences the  amount  of  dissolved  matter 
in  a  percolate  must  increase  and  decrease 
with  alteration  in  the  height  of  powder, 
other  conditions  being  identical,  and 
amount  of  percolate  passing  from  each 
in  a  given  time. 

Let  us  not  infer,  however,  that  the 
conditions  cannot  render  the  foregoing 
to  an  extent  inaccurate.  If  our  material 
be  placed  loosely  in  the  percolator  as  a 
consequence  the  first  portion  of  men- 
struum will  pass  rapidly.  If  after  the 
first  fraction  of  percolate  is  obtained 
the  flow  be  retarded  by  means  of  a 
stopcock,  that  which  follows  may  be 
held  in  contact  with  the  material  some 
time  longer  than  the  first;  after  the 
second  fraction  is  reserved  the  flow  may , 
be  again  retarded,  and  thus  more  actual 
contact  of  time  induced  between  men- 
struum and  material  than  was  obtained 
at  first,  although  there  is  continually 
less  materia]  within  the  percolator. 
With  some  substances  another  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  latter  percolates 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it'  the  material 
be  not  finely  divided  or  pressed  firmly 
into  the  percolator  the  first  portion  of 
percolate  flows  over  the  particles  and 
through  the  interstices  between,  thus 
preventing  the  menstruum  flow  coming 
into  close  contact  with  soluble  materials. 
Gradually,  however,  the  material  may 
absorb  menstruum,  and  expanding  fill 
up  those  interstices,  thus  forcing  the 
passing  percolate  to  seek  more  and  more 
the  capillary  passages  through  the 
material,  and  thus  give  a  larger  amount 
of  dissolved  material  to  a  portion  of 
percolate  succeeding  a  certain  amount 
of  the  first.  To  an  extent  this  result 
may  occur  from  a  somewhat  similar 
cause,  even  with  materials  perfectly 
soluble  in  the  menstruum,  as,  for  an 


example,  sugar  or  salt.  With  small 
amounts  of  loosely  packed  granulated 
sugar  the  first  part  of  a  percolate  of 
diluted  alcohol  or  water  quickly  finds 
the  exit  of  the  percolator,  but  the  sur- 
faces of  the  particles  are  in  the  mean* 
time  softened  and  the  mass  contracts. 
The  interstices  become  filled  with  thick 
syrup  or  solution,  and  thus  the  perco- 
lates that  follow  are  for  a  time  retarded. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing 
discrepancies  result  sim])]y  from  imper- 
fect contact,  or,  as  we  may  say,  im- 
perfect maceration. 

We  will  now  consider  another  phase 
of  the  subject.  Will  a  certain  amount 
of  material,  occupying  a  height  of  10  in., 
yield  to  corresponding  portions  of  per- 
colate less  dissolved  matter  than  a 
smaller  amount  in  a  percolator  of  such 
size  as  to  make  the  height  20  in.  ?  If 
we  accept  the  foregoing  arguments  we 
must  conclude  this  will  be  the  case  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  operation,  unless 
the  percolate  from  each  percolator  is 
saturated,  as  each  drop  of  menstruum 
passing  through  the  one  will  come  into 
contact  with  a  larger  portion  of  material 
than  that  from  the  other,  until  a  certain 
amount  of  soluble  matter  is  carried  from 
the  smallest  amount  of  material,  when 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  perco- 
late from  the  largest  amount  of  material 
will  contain  more  dissolved  matter.  In 
other  words,  the  first  portion  of  perco- 
late from  the  material  occupying  the 
greatest  height  will  excel  the  other, 
while  afterwards  the  case  will  be ' 
reversed.  Perpendicular  height  should 
govern  to  this  extent  the  result  from 
this  standpoint  regardless  of  quantity. 
For  the  greatest  contact  between  powder 
and  menstruuros,  moving  with  like 
rapidity,  must  be  where  there  is  greater 
height  of  powder  regardless  of  breadth. 

In  considering  now  that  phase  of 
contact  between  menstruum  and  solid, 
called  maceration,  in  connection  with 
percolation,  one  cannot  find  any  influ- 
ence at  work  arising  from  a  force  other 
than  those  simply  due  to  a  prolongation 
of  contact  before  considered.  The  pass- 
ing menstruum  is  retarded,  thus  per- 
mitting a  longer  time  for  the  action  of 
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the  solvent.  In  treating  of  this  entire 
subject  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  our  aim  is  to  dissolve  solid  sub- 
stances, and  that  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  processes  are  simply  influ- 
ences, affecting  solution. 

If  we  close  the  exit  of  our  percolator 
at  any  time  during  the  progress  of 
percolation,  the  menstruum  within  the 
percolator  will  necessarily  cease  to  move 
bodily  downward.  The  liquid  will  thus 
remain  in  direct  contact  with  the 
material,  and  as  a  consequence  the  act 
of  solution  will  progress  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  exemplified  by  our 
example  of  the  dissolving  crystal  of 
potassium  bromide.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  no  other  advantage  than  those 
resulting  from  longer  continued  contact 
can  arise.  To  guard  against  any  dis- 
turbing influence  affecting  succeeding 
percolation,  caused  by  an  unequal  con- 
traction of  the  only  partially  saturated 
powder,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
particles  of  material  are  equally  and 
permanently  surrounded  by  menstruum. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  action 
of  the  menstruum  upon  the  powdered 
material  in  the  percolator,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  small  fragments, 
and  that  upon  the  single  crystal  of 
potassium  bromide,  in  the  example  cited 
heretofore,  differ  only  in  degree;  its 
solvent  power  affects  alike  all  the 
molecules  exposed  to  its  influence,  and 
the  relative  difference  is  dependent 
solely  upon  the  difference  of  the  areas 
of  surface  exposed  to  contact.  In  fact, 
the  term  molecule  implies  no  definite 
idea  of  size,  and  is  an  expression  apply- 
ing to  something  beyond  our  senses ; 
we  cannot  compare  the  molecules  of 
a  liquid  to  particles  of  matter  of  any 
conceivable  size.  We  are  forced  to 
assume  that  a  menstruum  is  made  up  of 
an  inconceivably  large  number  of  in- 
finitely small  particles,  which  we  con- 
sider capable  of  permeating  the  powder 
within  the  percolator,  finding  its  way 
through  the  capillary  channels  which 
surround  the  particles  of  the  solid, 
circulating  around  them  in  obedience  to 
laws  already  considered,  and  according 
to    influences   yet   to   be   mentioned. 


During  the  process  of  maceration  in 
the  percolator  the  capillary  tubes,  as 
well  as  the  larger  interstices,  are 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  liquid ;  if 
this  liquid  be  capable  of  dissolving 
wholly  or  partially  the  solid,  solution 
must  take  place.  Each  successive  move- 
ment of  contact  is  found  to  decrease 
the  quantity  of  matter  held  in  solution 
until  the  liquid  is  saturated  or  the 
solid  dissolved.  Thus  we  find  the  effect 
of  contact  in  percolation  to  be  identical 
with  that  in  simple  maceration. 

In  percolation,  from  the  instant  the 
stratum  of  menstruum  commences  to 
penetrate  the  material  until  it  escapes, 
we  have  maceration  connected  with 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  mass  of 
the  liquid.  There  are  continually  new 
surfaces  of  contact  formed  as  the  liquid 
passes  downward  towards  the  exit  of 
the  percolator,  and  in  maceration  this 
phenomenon  is  also  presented.  There 
is  no  rest  within  the  vessel  while  solu- 
tion progresses.  Mediums  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  original  men- 
struum are  constantly  forming,  which, 
obedient  to  gravity,  seek  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  vessel,  in  turn  to  be  dis- 
placed by  heavier  liquids.  In  this  way, 
during  maceration  numbers  of  percola- 
ting currents  are  flowing  throughout 
the  capillaries,  and  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  material,  as  in  percolation, 
while  fresh  portions  of  liquid  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  contact  with  new 
surfaces,  and  saturations  are  giving 
way  with  perfect  regularity  to  those 
not  saturated. 

Thus  circulation  of  currents  progresses 
and  will  continue  until  an  equilibrium  is 
established,  as  long  as  there  is  soluble 
matter  and  unsaturated  menstruum 
within  the  percolator,  and  afterwards 
whenever  the  temperature  is  permitted 
to  change.  Therefore  maceration  cannot 
be  disconnected  from  percolation,  and  as 
we  have  seen  percolation  must  include 
maceration.  Thus  the  contact  of  macera- 
tion and  the  contact  of  percolation  are 
identical.  Reasoning  from  the  foregoing 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  expression, 
maceration  in  connection  with  percola- 
tion, is  simi^l^  Mi  «r^i^%'8k\^Ti  \.^  vsa:^^ 
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prolonged  contact  of  liquid  with  ma- 
terial, by  which  means  we  may  over- 
come a  defective  contact  of  height  of 
material  within  the  percolator.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  increase  of  height  of 
powder  may  imply  prolonged  maceration 
of  the  material  with  successive  portions 
of  menstruum. 

We  may  be  justified  in  arguing  that 
the  influences  which  modify  contact  are 
of  vital  interest  in  the  study  of  percola- 
tion ;  that  the  solvent  action  of  a  perco- 
lating menstruum  may  be  facilitated  by 
judicious  maceration,  or  by  increasing 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  powder. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  material  known  as  the  per- 
colator. This  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, as  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
diameter  governs  capacity,  subservient 
to  mathematical  laws,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine. 

The  percolator  controls  the  height  of 
powder  under  like  pressure.  As  the 
diameter  of  the  percolator  decreases  it 
is  responded  to  by  greater,  and  as  it  in- 
creases by  less  height,  both  of  powder 
and  menstruum.  Thus,  if  a  cylindrical 
percolator  be  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  a 
given  amount  of  liquid  or  powder  occupy 
a  height  of  6  in.,  the  same  material  will 
occupy — 

13|  in.  in  height  in  a  percolator  4  in. 
in  diameter ;  24  in.  in  height  in  a  per- 
colator 3  in.  in  diameter,  and  54  in.  in 
height  in  a  percolator  2  in.  in  diameter. 

This  is  in  conformity  with  the  mathe- 
matical law  that  the  height  of  both 
liquid  and  powder  increases  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  per 
colator;  a  rule,  however,  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  resultant  contact  between  the  ma- 
terial and  passing  liquid,  as  a  more 
careful  examination  will  illustrate. 

Let  us  represent  contact  by  numbers. 
If  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  percolator 
be  used  which  has  been  filled  1  in.  with 
a  powder,  overlying  which  is  alcohol  to 
the  depth  of  1  in.,  it  is  evident  that 
every  particle  of  the  powder  which  as- 
sists to  form  any  perpendicular  line  or 
column  of  the  powder  1  in.  in  height  will 
he  exposed  to  and  come  into  contact  with 


every  collection  of  molecules  in  the  line 
or  column  of  alcohol  perpendicular 
above,  providing  the  alcohol  passes 
directly  through  the  powder  from  top 
to  bottom.  If  we  knew  the  number  of 
particles  of  powder  and  the  number  of 
molecules  of  alcohol  in  their  respective 
columns,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  to- 
gether the  product  would  represent  the 
individual  contacts  between  particles  and 
molecules.  As  before  remarked,  we  cannot 
calculate  the  number  of  molecules  in  a 
given  bulk,  therefore  we  will  simply 
call  the  inch  of  alcohol  and  the  inch  of 
powder  one,  and  thus  by  multiplying 
one  by  one  we  have  the  product  one, 
which  we  will  take  as  unity.  If  the 
powder  be  2  in.  in  depth  and  the  alcohol 
be  1,  or  if  the  alcohol  be  2  in.  in  depth 
and  the  powder  1,  the  contact  will  be 
twice  as  great  (2x1=  2),  and  may  be 
represented  by  2.  If  both  are  2  in.  in 
depth,  the  contact  will  be  (2  x  2  =:  4) 
twice  as  great  as  the  last,  or  4  times 
that  of  the  first,  and  may  be  represented 
by  4,  and  so  on.  Let  us  now  take  a  per- 
colator and  apply  the  foregoing  law  of 
increase  of  contact.  For  the  sake  of 
obtaining  even  numbers  we  will  consider 
a  square  prism  instead  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  principle  applies  alike  to  either, 
although  in  practice  cylindrical  perco* 
lators  are  employed. 

The  area  of  the  base  of  a  square  prism 
16  in.  in  diameter  is  16  x  16  or  256  sq. 
in.  If  a  powder  properly  moistened  for 
percolation  be  placed  in  it  to  the  depth 
of  1  io.,  above  which  rests  1  in.  of  alcohol, 
there  will  be  256  cub.  in.  of  each  layer, 
and  yet  being  taken  as  unity  when  the 
alcohol  has  passed  through  the  powder 
the  contact  will  be  1  x  1  =  1,  and  thus 
the  contact  may  only  be  represented  by 
one.  If  a  square  prism  Sin.  in  diameter 
be  considered,  the  area  of  the  base  will 
be  64  sq.  in.  If  filled  with  powder  to 
the  depth  of  1  in.,  over  which  rests  1  in. 
in  depth  of  alcohol,  each  layer  will  con- 
tain 64  cub.  in.  of  material,  or  }  the 
amount  required  to  fill  the  16  in.  perco^ 
lator  1  in.  in  depth.  The  8-in.  percola- 
tor would  therefore  have  to  contain  4  in. 
in  depth  of  each  alcohol  and  powder 
befoYe  the  amount  (^b^  <i\i\i.  vcv..'^  qavlUL 
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be  reached.  Thus  the  eontact  will  be 
4  X  4  =  16. 

A  prism  4  in.  in  diameter  must  be 
filled  16  in.  in  depth  with  both  alcohol 
and  powder  to  contain  256  cub.  in.  of 
each  material.  The  contact  will  conse- 
quently be  16  X  16  =  256.  Thus  con- 
tinuing our  calculations,  we  have  the 
following  table  which  expresses  the  con- 
tact between  material  and  liquid,  in  each 
instance  the  percolator  below  being  }  the 
diameter  of  that  above : — 

Percolator  16  in.  in  diameter,  alcohol 
and  powder  each  1  in.  deep,  contact,  1. 

Percolator  8  in.  in  diameter,  alcohol 
and  powder  each  4  in.  deep,  contact,  16. 

Percolator  4  in.  in  diameter,  alcohol 
and  powder  each  16  in.  deep,  contact,  256. 

Percolator  2  in.  in  diameter,  alcohol 
and  powder  each  64  in.  deep,  contact, 
4096. 

Percolator  1  in.  in  diameter,  alcohol 
and  powder  each  256  in.  deep,  contact, 
65,536. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  percolator 
1  in.  in  diameter  there  will  be  65,536 
times  as  much  contact  between  alcohol 
and  I  owder,  inch  for  inch,  as  in  the  16-in. 
percolator.  Thus  we  find  that  whereas 
the  height  of  both  liquid  and  powder  in- 
creases inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  percolator,  the  contact 
between  liquid  and  powder  increases 
inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter  of  the  percolator. 

As  we  follow  a  line  of  experiments, 
the  solution  or  partial  solution  of  one 
problem  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
others.  Thus  we  are  led  onward,  and 
the  more  thorough  our  study  of  the 
present,  the  more  important  we  find  it 
to  carefully  note  the  future.  The  ut- 
most caution  is  necessary  in  studying 
nature's  laws,  lest  from  insufficient  data 
we  hastily  generalise.  The  foregoing 
argument  regarding  the  laws  of  contact 
18  undoubtedly  as  accurate,  from  a 
theoretical  view,  as  those  of  the  mathe- 
matical increase  and  decrease  of  the 
capacity  of  the  percolator.  In  practice, 
however,  the  advantage  derived  fVom 
increased  contact  of  height  between 
liquid  and  powder,  is  not  by  any 
means  as  great  as  the  foregoing  calcu- 


lations  indicate.  Counteracting  agencies 
overcome  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
theoretical  advantages  contact  should 
afford. 

BLECTBOTYPING.— The  elec 
tro-deposition  of  metal  is  much  employed 
as  a  means  of  reproducing  printing  sur- 
faces, especially  being  adapted  for 
duplicating  engravings  and  delicate 
work  rather  than  ordinary  type.  The 
conduct  of  the  process  demands  the 
provision  of  3  separate  rooms,  for  taking 
the  moulds,  working  the  battery,  and 
finishing  the  plates  rospectively,  efficient 
ventilation  being  a  primary  necessary. 
The  battery  room  should  not  have  a 
lower  temperature  than  50°-60°  F. 
(10°-15i°  C),  and  demands  the  greatest 
attention  in  ventilation. 

The  fittings  comprise  a  bench  2^-3  ft. 
wide,  placed  in  a  good  light;  a  small 
steam  or  gas  stove,  for  melting  the 
wax ;  and  a  {ew  imposing  surfaces. 
Also  a  cupboard  for  storing  the  acids 
and  solutions  in  proper  stoppered  jars 
or  bottles.  The  floor  of  the  battery 
room  is  best  of  brick ;  a  wooden  floor 
may  be  covered  with  sheet  lead  or  a 
bed  of  sawdust  3-4  in.  thick,  with  some 
old  plaster  or  mortar  distributed 
through  it.  Sabots  and  a  large  apron 
are  desirable  for  the  workman. 

The  formes  should  be  imposed  in 
screw  chases,  made  of  thick  wrought 
iron,  with  a  proportion  of  iron  furni- 
ture, to  withstand  the  heavy  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  pot  used  for  melting  the  wax 
and  keeping  it  liquid  generally  consists 
of  a  round  sheet-iron  pedestal  3  ft.  high 
and  18  in.  wide,  fitted  inside  with  a 
zinc  or  sheet-iron  pan  about  18  in.  deep. 
If  a  steam  jacket  is  used,  it  should 
surround  the  whole  of  the  pot ;  if  gas- 
heating  is  adopted,  the  burners  are 
restricted  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  iron  moulding-boxes  generally 
measure  10- in.  by  13  in.  inside,  the  top 
rising  2-3  in.  for  the  connecting-hooks, 
and  the  sides  about  ^  in.  to  accommodate 
the  proper  depth  of  wax ;  2  holes  are 
made  in  the  head  for  connection  by 
hooks  to  the  copper  rods.  If  the 
moulding  frame  is  made  with  auekctrVa 
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connection  gripper,  the  pan  is  of  brass, 
and  fitting  inside  is  a  conducting-pan, 
attached  by  clamps  to  a  long  bar  2  in. 
wide,  curbed  at  the  end  to  admit  of 
hanging  on  the  rods.  This  latter  plan 
obviates  the  stopping^out  process,  as 
only  the  portion  of  the  pan  contain- 
ing the  wax  is  subjected  to  the  chemical 
action. 

The  press  employed  may  be  either  of 
the  "  hydraulic  "  or  of  the  "  toggle  " 
pattern,  according  to  choice. 

The  so-called  process  of  ^*  blacklead- 
ing  "  the  mould,  that  is  coating  it  with 
graphite,  is  often  performed  by  hand; 
but  a  machine  for  the  purpose  is  advis- 
able, as  being  certainly  more  economi- 
cal, not  only  in  saving  labour  but  also 
graphite.  When  done  by  hand,  a  large 
percentage  flies  off  in  dust ;  *but  in  the 
machine,  the  mould  is  so  effectually 
closed  in  that  no  waste  occurs,  the 
surplus  being  received  in  a  slanting  box 
underneath  the  table. 

The  machine  simply  consists  of  a 
large  box  supported  on  legs,  having  in 
the  middle  a  table  formed  of  a  series  of 
rafters.  To  this  is  given  a  slow  motion 
to  and  fro,  the  driving  and  reversing 
gear  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
box.  Fixed  to  2  arms  extending  from 
the  main  shaft  is  a  long  brush,  the 
same  width  as  the  table,  having  a 
vibrating  motion  of  about  400  per 
minute.  The  whole  is  covered  in  by  a 
box  having  a  door  at  the  end.  The 
mould  is  placed  on  the  travelling 
carriage  or  table,  and  a  quantity  of 
graphite  is  put  over  the  surface.  The 
machine  being  set  in  motion,  the 
carriage  carries  the  mould  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  under  the  vibrating 
brush,  and  the  graphite  by  this  means 
is  thoroughly  beaten  into  the  mould. 
The  machine  can  be  worked  by  hand. 

Sometimes,  when  ^*  blackleading  '*  is 
.  done  by  hand,  a  glass-top  case  is  used, 
with  one  end  open  to  admit  the  mould 
and  the  hand  of  the  operator.  This 
method  saves  a  certain -^  quantity  of 
graphite,  but  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther, considering  the  loss  of  time  caused 
by  the  necessarily  confined  space,  and 
awkward   position    of    the    operator's 


hand,  it  is  really  better  than  the  usually 
adopted  plan  of  merely  placing  the 
mould  on  its  back,  sprinkling  the 
graphite  on  the  face,  and  brushing  it 
well  in. 

Blackleading  brushes  are  made  of 
goats'  hair,  the  best  quality  only 
being  used,  or  the  moulds  are  likely  to 
get  damaged.  Economy  in  brushes  is 
effected  by  using  the  blackleading 
machine,  as  the  action  of  the  brush  is 
vertical.  In  some  machines,  canvas  re* 
places  wood  for  the  bottom  of  the  box 
(under  the  table)  to  catch  the  graphite  ; 
it  is  fixed  somewhat  loosely,  and  sloping 
towards  the  front.  The  vibration 
caused  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
brush  slightly  shakes  the  canvas,  and 
the  graphite  is  thus  automatically  col- 
lected at  the  front  or  lowest  part. 

The  battery  jar  is  a  thick,  cylindrical 
stone  jar,  capable  of  holding  about 
8  gal. 

The  depositing  trough  must  be  of  a 
size  adapted  to  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  performed.  It  matters  little  what 
its  length  is,  but  it  should  be  at  least 
3  ft.  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  take  2 
4to  moulds  suspended  on  the  same  rod. 
The  trough  must  be  of  sufficient  depth 
to  afford  space  under  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds  for  the  sediment  of  the  solution 
to  settle  without  touching  the  wax,  as 
the  copper  of  the  solution  becomes 
denser  at  the  bottom,  and  if  the  moulds 
were  to  be  allowed  to  dip  too  low,  the 
deposit  would  be  uneven,  being  much 
thicker  at  the  base,  while  the  quality  of 
the  metal  would  be  inferior.  The 
trough  should  be  made  of  wood,  about 
lJ-2  in.  thick,  firmly  bolted  together 
on  the  outside.  Various  materials  are 
used  for  the  lining,  thick  plate-glass 
being  sometimes  adopted.  In  this  case 
the  joints  should  be  made  with  marine 
glue,  Canada  balsam,  or  gutta-percha ; 
the  whole  can  be  cemented  to  the  wood 
by  liquid  asphaltum  or  pitch.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  against  this  method 
of  lining,  that  the  joints  are  apt  to 
"perish"  by  the  action  of  the  acids; 
and  should  a  mould  by  accident  fall  into 
the  solution,  there  is  a  probabilitv  of 
the  s^lass  becoming  cracked*   Sheet  lead. 
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with  the  joints  well  burned  together,  is 
the  best  material;  solder  is  destroyed < 
in  time. 

Several  methods  will  suggest  them- 
selves for  securing  the  rods  which 
support  the  copper  plate  and  the  moulds. 
Thus  a  copper  rod  about }  in.  thick  may 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  trough, 
extending  from  end  to  end,  the  wires  or 
copper  bands  secured  to  these  rods,  and 
the  electricity  passed  to  the  copper 
plates  and  moulds ;  the  connections 
being  made  at  the  end  near  the  battery, 
one  rod  to  the  zinc  or  positive,  and  the 
other  to  the  silver  or  negative  pole.  Or, 
on  the  top  of  the  side  of  the  trough, 
near  the  wall,  may  be  secured  2  long 
copper  bands  about  i  in.  thick  and  1}  in. 
wide,  to  which  may  be  soldered,  at 
proper  intervals,  upright  sockets,  in 
which  one  end  of  the  rods  rests,  the 
other  end  being  supported  by  nicks  cut 
into  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
trough ;  one  band  being  connected  to 
the  zinc  and  the  other  to  the  silver  of 
the  battery.  But  always  take  care  to 
secure  the  rods  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  their  being  accidentally  shifted 
while  the  battery  is  in  operation. 

The  sheet-copper  bands  which  conduct 
the  electricity  from  the  battery  to  the 
trough  should  be  about  -^  in.  thick  and 
1  in.  wide ;  wire  has  not  sufficient  body 
to  carry  the  necessary  amount  of  current. 
Their  width  is  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  pj^te  surface  in  the  battery,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  bands  shall  be 
large  enough,  or  the  deposit  is  apt  to  be 
retarded;  better  have  them  too  large 
than  too  small. 

The  surface  of  the  depositing  trough 
must  be  perfectly  free,  hence  the  con- 
ductors should  be  so  secured  as  not  to 
interfere  with  placing  the  moulds.  A 
9-in.  board  may  be  first  fixed  to  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  trough  and 
battery,  and  the  copper  bands  screwed 
flat  to  it  until  they  reach  the  point 
where  the  connections  are  made.  When 
electrotyping  is  done  on  a  large  scale  it 
is  advisable  to  have  more  than  one  con- 
nection firom  the  battery,  so  that  the 
current  may  be  of  uniform  strength 
throughoat  the  solution.     After  the 


first  connection  is  made,  the  conductors 
are  carried  along  to  the  centre  of  the 
trough,  where  the  second  junction  can 
be  effected.  If  the  depositing  vat  is 
large,  and  this  plan  is  not  adopted,  the 
deposit  is  liable  to  be  thicker  and  more 
rapid  at  the  end  than  in  the  centre  of 
the  solution. 

For  supporting  the  moulds  and 
copper  plates  in  the  depositing  trough, 
rods  i  in.  in  diameter  are  used,  slightly 
shorter  than  the  width  of  the  trough, 
so  as  not  to  hang  over,  or  they  will 
interfere  with  the  workman ;  they  are 
commonly  made  of  brass,  but  copper  is 
more  durable,  as  the  zinc  in  the  brass 
quickly  becomes  affected,  and  after  the 
rods  have  been  a  little  time  in  use, 
corrosion  sets  in. 

Copper  binding-screws  are  employed 
for  securing  the  zinc  plates  and  con- 
necting the  wires.  The  moulds  are 
hung  from  the  rods  in  hooks  of  copper 
wire  about  ^  in.  thick,  well  turned  up 
at  the  ends,  to  admit  of  the  moulds  being 
moved  without  slipping  off.  A  thick 
deposit  of  copper  will  form  on  the  ends 
of  the  hooks  if  they  are  allowed  to 
touch  the  solution,  and  must  be  re- 
moved with  emery  paper  or  a  file;  the 
copper  rods  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same 
way. 

Be  sure  always  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water  in  the  battery  room;  also  a 
lead-lined  trough  beneath  the  tap.  At 
one  end  of  the  trough,  fix  an  inclined 
board,  covered  with  sheet  lead,  on  which 
to  clean  the  moulds  before  putting  them 
into  the  trough.  A  useful  accessory  is 
12-18  in.  of  rubber  pipe,  with  a  fine 
rose  at  the  end.  Nail  a  fillet  along  the 
outer  edge  of  this  board  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  on  the  floor. 

The  metal  pot  is  rectangular  in  form 
and  usually  rather  large,  to  admit  of 
the  backing-pans  being  lodged  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  with  little  difficulty. 
Fumes  from  the  molten  metal  may  be 
carried  off  by  suspending  a  large  sheet- 
iron  funnel  immediately  over  the  pot, 
and  providing  it  with  an  outlet  into  a 
flue  or  chimney.  The  pans  may  be 
either  lifted  by  hand  on  to  the  metal^ 
01  swung  horn  «k  sxx^^^xi^^^  ^^^xcv^-^^-i^^ 
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on  which  a  small  carriage  can  travel, 
about  4  ft.  above  the  pot. 

The  iron  backing-pans  are  of  a  size  to 
accommodate  2  demy-4to  shells,  with  a 
handle  at  each  end  for  the  hooks  on  the 
travelling  carriage  to  hold  by.  But  the 
backing  of  shells,  in  almost  all  instances, 
is  done  by  placing  the  backing-pan,  con- 
taining the  newly-tinned  shell,  on  the 
iron  surface,  and  pouring  metal  from 
the  ladle. 

Besides  the  melting  pot  for  wax  for 
**  building  ''  purposes,  another  must  be 
provided  on  a  separate  bench  for  *'  stop- 
ping-out "  the  back  and  those  portions 
of  the  moulds  where  no  deposit  is  re- 
quired. An  iron  or  leaden  slab  should 
be  placed  near,  on  which  the  moulding 
pan  can  rest,  and  on  which  the  super- 
fluous wax  may  run ;  the  latter  can 
then  be  easily  scraped  from  the  surface 
and  replaced  in  the  pot.  A  wooden 
balk  is  liable  to  become  quickly  indented 
by  the  moulds,  and  the  wax,  filling  the 
holes  thus  made,  renders  the  task  of 
cleaning  more  difficult.  A  brush,  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  black  leading  grates, 
is  employed  for  **  stopping-out."  Waste 
wax  and  dross  from  the  melting  pots, 
which  may  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  copper,  should  be  col  lected  and  sold. 

Preparing  the  Forme. — If  high  spaces 
have  not  been  used  by  the  printer,  the 
pages  must  be  floated  in  plaster  of  Paris 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  on  p. 
219. 

Work  for  electrotyping  is  generally 
sent  to  foundry  imposed  in  small  chases ; 
2  or  more  8vo  pages  may  be  placed 
together,  with  type  -  high  furniture 
between.  If  screw  chases  and  type- 
high  furniture,  already  described,  have 
not  been  used,  the  forme  must  be 
"  dropped  "  upon  the  imposing  surface, 
and  reimposed,  first  carefully  examining 
on  the  inside,  that  no  dirt  be  adher- 
ing. 

When  the  forme  is  screwed-up,  the 
face  of  the  type  is  well  brushed  over 
with  lye,  to  remove  dirt  from  the 
beards  of  the  letters,  then  dried  and 
planed  thoroughly,  taking  care  that  all 
the  sjaaces  are  pushed  down.  Next  the 
tjrpe  is  brasbed  over  with  graphite, 


until  the  surface  is  perfectly  bright ; 
this  assists  in  the  separation  of  the 
wax  when  lifting,  after  the  impression 
is  taken,  and  to  some  extent  it  ensures 
the  graphite  finding  its  way  into  all 
portions  of  the  mould. 

If  there  are  wood-blocks  in  the  type, 
the  page  should  be  examined  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  of  the  same 
height  as  the  type.  If  not,  they  must 
be  underlaid  with  glazeboard.  Turpen- 
tine should  be  used  for  cleaning  wood- 
blocks prior  to  moulding,  as  it  causes  bo 
warping.  After  blackleading,  be  sure 
that  no  dust  remains  on  the  surface. 

Preparing  the  Moulding  Pan.—" 
Meantime  the  moulding-pan  will  hare 
been  filled  with  a  composition  made 
by  mixing  20  lb.  beeswax  with  3  lb. 
Venice  turpentine  and  \  lb.  graphite, 
keeping  it  perfectly  free  froni  dirt. 
Several  frames  at  once  are  laid  npon 
the  iron  imposing-surface  and  filled  to 
the  level  of  the  sides  of  the  frame;  if  it 
sinks  on  cooling,  more  is  added  till  the 
frame  is  full.  Any  that  flows  over  the 
sides  speedily  solidifies,  and  may  be  put 
back  into  the  melting  pot.  Air-bubbles 
must  be  carefully  and  quickly  removed. 
As  the  wax  rapidly  becomes  solid,  the 
pouring  should  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  if  allowed  to  become  thick, 
the  surface  will  not  be  level.  Should 
the  wax  seem  inclined  to  crack  in  cool- 
ing, owing  to  a  low  air  temperature,  a 
little  more  Venice  or  virgin  turpentine 
may  be  added. 

MotUding, — ^As  soon  as  the  mould  and 
forme  are  ready  for  moulding,  pull  the 
table  of  the  press  forward,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  pages  being  properly  placed 
in  the  centre,  and*^  wipe  it  perfectly 
clean.  Before  putting  the  moulding 
frame  on  again,  carefully  examine  the 
surface  of  the  type  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
quite  clean.  Taking  the  moulding 
frame,  one  end  in  each  hand,  lay  it  face 
downwards  on  the  forme,  so  that  the 
impression  will  be  taken  in  the  centre 
of  the  wax.  Pressure  is  applied  till 
the  required  depth  is  obtained,  as  deter- 
mined by  experience.  If  the  mould 
is  not  deep  enough,  the  work  of  the 
finiahex  \a  ^i^all^  a.u^gKn.«nted^  owin^^  to 
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the  extra  amount  of  *'  bailding-up  "  re- 
quired; if  too  deep,  the  face  of  the 
mould  is  apt  to  be  torn  when  lifted. 

After  the  pressing,  the  wax  will  be 
found  to  be  forced  out  unevenly  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  moulding  frame. 
Raising  the  mould  from  the  forme  is 
the  most  difficult  operation,  performed 
by  the  aid  of  2  pieces  of  flat  iron  about 
1  in.  wide  and  \  in.  thick,  fitted  into 
handles,  with  the  ends  turned  up,  the 
bend  resting  on  the  chase  or  furniture, 
forming  a  lerer.  The  irons  must  be 
placed  under  the  head  and  foot,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  sides  be  attempted 
first,  or  the  wax  will  be  torn  from  be- 
tween the  letters ;  when  the  mould  is 
loosened,  the  sides  may  be  slightly  and 
Tery  gently  raised,  or  the  wax  will  tear. 
When  eyery  part  of  the  mould  is  disen- 
gaged, the  frame  is  taken  by  the  head  and 
foot,  and  perpendicularly  lifted  from  the 
face  of  the  forme.  If  perfect,  it  is  ready 
to  be  prepared  for  the  depositing  trough. 

Clay  dispenses  with  the  assistance  of 
a  press,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
floating  low-spaced  formes  prior  to  tak- 
ing the  impression  in  wax,  by  using  a 
thick  iron  **  registering-frame,"  slightly 
higher  than  the  chase,  fitted  inside 
with  2  long  set-screws  at  right  angles, 
with  somewhat  large  heads,  and  an 
ordinary  Albion  press  with  the  tym- 
pan  removed.  The  register -frame  is 
placed  on  the  bed,  and  blackleaded, 
the  forme  is  placed  inside.  The  face  of 
the  type  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
calico;  on  this  is  laid  a  thin  piece  of 
rubber  sheeting,  then  the  pan  containing 
the  wax,  care  being  taken  to  push  the 
sides  of  the  pan  fliyh  to  the  set-screws 
in  the  register-frame.  On  pulling  a 
light  impression  and  lifting  the  wax, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  '*  whites  "  have 
been  almost  sufficiently  raised.  The 
rubber  and  calico  are  next  discarded,  and 
the  wax-pan  is  placed  directly  on  the 
type,  the  edges  of  the  pan  being  pushed 
close  to  the  heads  of  the  set-screws  to 
ensure  the  wax  falling  exactly  in  the 
same  place.  If  a  moderate  impression 
is  pulled,  the  mould  will  be  found  suffi- 
dently  deep  and  sharp,  equalling  one 
produced  bf  a  press.    In  the  case  of 


type  electros,  this  plan  possesses  the 
advantages  of  being  quicker,  less 
troublesome,  and  saving  in  time  and 
material. 

Greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
moulding  open  or  rule  work  than  with 
other  kinds  of  formes;  the  pres>ure 
must  not  be  too  severe,  or  it  is  probable 
that  the  mould  will  be  torn  in  separating. 
Brass  rules  for  work  to  be  electrotvped 
are  specially  made  with  a  wide  shoulder, 
which  prevents  the  rule  itself  cutting 
too  deeply  into  the  wax. 

For  moulding  casts  taken  from  elec- 
troplates, an  iron  slab  about  j  in.  thick 
should  be  provided  as  a  bed  on  which 
the  plate  is  supported  on  the  table  of 
the  press.  Mounted  electros  should 
first  be  removed  from  the  wood,  as  the 
block  may  be  **  spongy  "  or  uneven,  by 
forcing  a  thin  chisel  between  the  plate 
and  the  wood. 

In  separating  the  plate  from  the  wax, 
the  plate  is  lifted  from  the  wax  by  lay- 
ing the  moulding  frame  on  its  back,  and 
inserting  a  thin  chisel  between  the  wax 
and  the  electro,  gently  raising  at  the 
head  and  foot  till  thoroughly  loosened, 
when  the  sides  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Moulding  from  an  elec- 
troplate of  a  cut  is  rather  more  difficult 
than  from  a  wood-block,  as  the  fine 
work  is  invariably  shallow.  If  great 
care  be  not  taken  in  the  examination  of 
the  mould,  when  the  plate  is  finished  it 
will  be  found  necessary  either  to  repeat 
the  process  or  pai*tially  re-engrave  the 
work. 

Building, — ^The  moulded  wax  im- 
pression is  handed  to  the  **  builder," 
whose  duty  is  to  remove  the  super- 
fluous wax  from  the  sides,  neatly  trim 
them,  and  **  build-up  '*  the  low  parts  or 
**  whites  '*  in  the  page.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  finishing  the  plate 
greatly  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed.  The 
wax  that  has  been  forced  out  round  the 
edges  is  cut  away  with  a  knife,  as  low 
as  the  edge  of  the  moulding  frame  will 
permit.  Then  molten  wax  is  run  into 
the  hollows,  such  as  the  quad  lines  in 
paragraphs,  the  spaces  on  either  side  of 
the  tVlU  au^  at  \)^^  Ya^  ^^  'Oda  ^■a.sgt^N.^ 
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ensure  these  portions  being  sufficiently 
low  in  the  shell  to  prevent  them  black- 
ing in  the  printing,  as  of  course  the 
higher  these  spaces  are  raised  on  the 
mould,  the  deeper  they  become  in  the 
electro. 

A  handy  tool  for  stopping  out  small 
spots  is  made  by  twisting  copper  wire 
round  a  short  stick,  the  ends  being  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  the  end.  The  wire 
on  the  body  of  the  stick  is  warmed,  and 
when  sufficiently  hot,  a  piece  of  wax  is 
pressed  against  it;  on  inclining  the 
point  to  the  desired  spot,  the  wax  will 
run  in. 

The  wax  melting  pot  should  be  near 
the  "  builder's  "  hand.  As  the  wax  solidi- 
fies immediately  it  is  taken  from  the  pot, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  the  knife 
must  be  kept  hot  by  holding  it  in  the 
gas-flame  before  .  taking  up  the  wax. 
With  the  warm  knife,  lift  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  from  the  pot,  and 
slightly  decline  the  point  in  the  hollows, 
moving  the  knife  with  a  rapid  but 
smooth  motion  above  the  parts  to  be 
built  up.  Great  nicety  and  steadiness 
are  required  in  doing  this :  if  the  wax 
is  too  hot,  it  will  flow  too  freely,  and 
probably  run  on  to  the  impression ;  if 
it  becomes  chilled,  it  will  be  sluggish 
and  run  unevenly. 

Fragments  of  wax  that  may  be 
found  on  the  top  of  the  spaces  must  be 
removed,  but  unless  done  in  a  clean  and 
sharp  manner,  will  cause  an  ultimate 
defect ;  they  may,  however,  sometimes 
be  softened  down  by  passing  a  gas-flame 
rapidly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
mould. 

If  low  spaces  have  been  used,  and  the 

forme  has  not   been  floated    prior   to 

moulding,  the  work  of  the   "  builder  " 

is  greatly  augmented.      The   removal 

of  the  wax  spaces  becomes  a  long  and 

tedious  job,  and  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 

mould    is    considerably    increased.    A 

sharp  flat  knife,  slightly  warmed,  should 

be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  pieces 

cut  away  uniformly.    But  it  is  never 

advisable  to  take  a  mould  from  a  low- 

spaced  forme  (except  by  Clay's  process), 

as  Soating  takes  less  time  than  remoying 

^Ae  wax  from  the  spaces. 


Blackleading, — ^Wax  being  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  mould  with 
some  substance*  that  is  not  only  a  con- 
ductor, but  can  be  applied  without  dis- 
torting or  damaging  the  wax.  Gra- 
phite or  *'  black  lead,"  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  is  not  only  an  excellent 
conductor,  but  can  also  be  easily  and 
safely  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould. 

The  graphite  must  be  perfectly  pure, 
well  ground,  and  free  from  grit.  If  it 
is  not,  the  surfaces  of  the  moulds  are 
liable  to  be  scratched  or  otherwise 
injured  in  the  brushing.  The  best  plan 
is  to  sift;  it  through  a  very  fine  gauze 
sieve  prior  to  using.  No  metallic  de- 
posit will  take  place  except  on  the 
spots  coated  by  the  blacklead.  Brush- 
ing the  mould  with  blacklead  prior  to 
making  the  mould,  somewhat  assists  the 
operation,  but  the  pressure  forces  up  to 
the  surface  a  quantity  of  wax  which 
must  also  be  coated. 

The  conduct  of  the  operation  of  black- 
leading  has  been  already  described  on 
p.  210. 

The  blacklead  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  surface,  which  should  be 
gently  polished  by  the  goats' -hair 
brush,  until  it  attains  a  bright  metallic 
lustre. 

Stopping-out. — ^The  mould  is  next 
"  stopped  out,"  by  brushing  liquid  wax 
on  those  portions  of  the  frame  and  wax 
upon  which  no  deposition  is  intended  to 
take  place.  With  a  brush  dipped  in 
the  liquid  wax,  thoroughly  cover  the 
back  and  sides,  and  that  portion  of  the 
front  that  is  not  impressed.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  exclude  all  the  minute  air- 
bubbles  that  are  probably  attached  to 
portions  of  the  face  of  the  mould.  If 
this  were  not  done  effectually,  the  shell 
would  be  ruined  by  minute  perfora- 
tions. It  is  performed  by  placing  the 
mould  face  upwards  in  a  pan,  cover- 
ing it  with  about  3  in.  of  water,  and 
directing  streams  of  water  on  to  the 
mould.  tnxou^\i  l\ie  Toaft,  The  operation 
also  Temovea  vn^  T«m«axL\^^\«3\\^«&  ^1 
grapYAte.    It  V&  «^  ^^^  ^\«ft.  V^  ^^*. 
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great  affinity  for  the  wax,  and  in  the 
action  of  rising  to  the  surface  displaces 
the  air. 

The  Deposit. — The  mould  is  now  ready 
for  immersion  in  the  battery  trough. 

A  full  account  of  the  electro-deposit' 
ing  process  will  be  found  in  *  Workshop 
R^eipts,'  First  Series,  pp.  170-235. 

Galvanic  batteries  and  dynamo  ma- 
chines are  also  described  in  *  Workshop 
Receipts/  Third  Series,  pp.  117-38. 

A  substantial  electrotype  or  shell 
should  be  obtained  in  10-15  hours.  To 
test  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  the  mould 
may  be  lifted  from  the  solution,  and  a 
corner  of  the  copper  slightly  raised 
from  the  wax  by  a  knife.  The  usual 
thickness  is  about  -^^  in.  When  pro- 
•  perly  backed,  any  number  of  impressions 
may  be  obtained  from  such  a  plate.  A 
thin  shell  is  more  secure  on  its  backing 
than  a  thick  one ;  being  light  in  texture, 
it  is  better  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
metal.  If,  when  the  mould  is  taken 
out,  the  deposit  is  found  not  to  be 
sufficiently  thick,  rinse  it  well  in  water 
and  replace  it  till  done ;  then  wash  it 
in  cold  water,  lay  it  on  the  inclined 
board  near  the  sink,  and  pour  hot  water 
on  the  back,  when  the  copper  will  imme- 
diately disengage  from  the  wax.  If,  on 
holding  the  plate  up  to  the  light,  many 
holes  are  seen,  the  defect  may  generally 
be  attributed  to  faulty  blackleading,  and 
a  new  electro  will  have  to  be  taken ; 
if  there  are  but  few,  the  plate  may  be  re- 
paired by  the  picker  when  finishing. 

A  number  of  shells  may  be  backed  at 
one  time,  and  sufficient  metal  should  be 
in  readiness.  As  the  backing  metal  and 
the  copper  sh^Jl  have  no  affinity  for 
each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
medium  to  unite  them.  Granulated 
tin,  mixed  with  lead,  is  generally  em- 
ployed. Take  equal  parts  of  lead  and 
tin,  and  when  in  a  molten  state  pour 
the  metal  through  a  fine  gauze  net, 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  a  pail  of  water. 

The  backing-metal  is  made  by  melting 

together  91  parts  lead,  5  of  antimony, 

and  4  of  tin.    Less  antimony  is  used 

than  for  stereotype  plates,  because  it 

baa  a  great  aSSnity  for  tin,  and  has  a 

tendency,  if  in  too  great  a  proportion, 


to  take  it  up  from  the  shell.  The 
'*  peeling "  of  the  shells  is  sometimes 
owing  as  much  to  this  cause  as  to  an 
insufficiency  of  granulated  tin.  Back- 
ing-metal can  be  bought  ready  made. 

The  backing-pans  are  allowed  to  rest 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal  pot  until 
they  are  hot,  before  placing  the  shells 
in  position.  Meantime  the  latter  are 
arranged  on  the  iron  surface,  and  any 
tendency  to  curl  at  the  sides  or  ends 
may  be  cured  by  laying  stereo-clumps 
on  the  edges.  With  a  stiff  brush  cover 
the  back  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
sprinkle  so  much  granulated  tin  as  will, 
when  melted,  cover  the  entire  surface. 
To  muriatic  acid  used  for  soldering 
must  be  added  -^  water,  and  as  much 
zinc  (amalgamated)  as  it  will  take  up ; 
also  a  little  borax  or  sal-ammoniac. 

Lowering  the  shells  in  the  backing- 
pan  on  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
tin  soon  melt«,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  shell  with  an  even  film.  Wherever 
it  fails  to  touch,  a  piece  of  solder  must 
be  applied,  as  the  metal  will  not  adhere 
in  the  bare  places.  The  coppei:  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  superheated, 
or  it  will  oxidise. 

The  shell  being  properly  covered 
with  tin,  skim  the  dross  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  and  test  the  latter  as 
described  on  p.  220.  Pour  metal  on  the 
shells,  commencing  at  one  corner,  and 
gradually  advancing  over  the  entire 
surface,  until  the  necessary  thickness  is 
attained.  Set  the  pan  aside  to  cool, 
when  the  plates  can  be  taken  out  and 
placed  in  racks  ready  for  finishing. 
Any  small  pieces  of  metal  found  between 
the  lines,  or  between  the  hollows  of  the 
letters,  may  be  easily  removed  with  a 
bodkin. 

Trimming  and  Bevelling.  —  A  good 
plate  should  be  perfect  on  the  surface, 
level  on  the  back  and  front,  square,  and 
have  bright,  clean,  and  accurately- 
bevelled  edges.  On  being  taken  from 
the  pan,  it  is  trimmed  as  close  as 
will  leave  sufficient  metal  to  form  a 
good  ^)feXft\,     \l   ^«^^\«\.  ^x^  \3».^^^ 

c\rc\iVax   aa.^   "Hi^^oY^  vn^xsCwi^.      Vco.^ 
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with  a  pair  of  callipers,  properly 
adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate ;  then  lay  the  plate  face  down- 
wards on  a  clean  smooth  iron  surface, 
and  with  a  polished  and  flat-headed 
hammer  beat  the  places  carefully. 
Practice  will  soon  enable  the  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish when  the  spot  has  been  beaten 
np  to  the  level  of  the  slab,  by  the  hard 
metallic  sound.  Next,  with  a  small 
planer  3  in.  square,  plane  the  back  all 
over,  when  the  plate  will  be  ready  for 
the  lathe,  as  described  on  p.  222.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  put  paper  between  the 
face  of  the  lathe  and  the  plate,  as  the 
copper  is  sufficiently  tough  to  resist 
injury  with  fair  usage,  and  can  be 
better  secured  without.  The  knives 
should  take  off  sufficient  metal  to  reduce 
the  plate  to  within  a  thick  lead  of  the 
thickness  ultimately  required. 

All  superfluous  metal  is  sawn  off, 
allowing  a  margin  1  great  primer  in 
width  from  the  edge  of  the  type.  The 
plate  is  then  ready  for  the  planing 
machine,  where  it  is  finally  reduced  to 
standard  thickness,  as  described  on  p. 
222. 

The  bevelling  may  be  done  either  by 
hand  or  on  Manley^s  machine.  If  the 
latter  be  used,  trimming  is  unnecessary. 
In  bevelling  by  hand,  the  knife  should 
be  sharp,  in  order  that  the  cut  may  be 
clean  ;  steadiness  of  motion  in  working 
should  be  aimed  at.  The  metal  may  be 
easily  taken  off  with  an  ordinary  amount 
of  care. 

Mounting. — If  the  electro  is  to  be 
mounted  on  wood,  the  bevel  need  only 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  sub- 
stantial hold  for  the  pins.  Mahogany 
is  the  best  wood  foir  mounting  on.  A 
quantity  should  be  picirchascd  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place,  so  \as  to  become  tho- 
roughly seasoned  before  use.  The  block 
must  be  a  trifle  thicker  than  is  abso- 
lutely required,  to  iadmit  of  trimming 
down  in  the  lathe,  \&  gauge  being  kept 
for  the  purpose.  /  French  pins  with 
very  small  heads  arie  best  for  fastening 
the  plate  to  the  woold.  After  fastening 
the  sides,  one  or  tjwo  nails  should  be 
driven  into  the  holdy  of  the  plate,  in 
t/ie  ''whites."    It  la  almost  impossible 


to  repair  the  surfabe  when  the  plate 
has  once  been  fastened  on  the  wooden 
mount. 

Picking, — The  picker  works  at  a 
bench  placed  in  a  well-lit  position,  sup* 
porting  a  leaden  slab,  about  \  in.  thick 
and  12  in.  square,  with  a  small  rectan- 
gular hole  near  one  corner  for  use  when 
punching.  A  double  gas  bracket  is  fixed 
at  the  back  of  the  bench,  one  arm  being 
for  lighting  the  workman,  and  the 
other  to  supply  gas  for  his  blowpipe 
apparatus. 

The  picker's  first  duty  is  to  chip  down 
the  "  whites  "  of  the  plate,  so  that  they 
shall  not  take  the  ink  in  printing. 
Where  much  work  is  done,  this  process 
is  performed  by  a  routing  machine  with 
vertical  steel  cutters. 

The  next  object  of  attention  will  be 
injuries  to  the  working  surface  of  the 
plate.  A  battered  letter  may  sometimes 
be  repaired  by  forcing  up  the  sides  of 
the  injured  part,  making  a  small  hole 
underneath  with  a  fine  bodkin,  and  then 
forming  a  firm  line.  If  a  word  or 
letter  be  much  damaged,  types  must  be 
inserted,  thus : — 

Lay  the  plate  on  its  back,  and  with  a 
small  chisel  cut  away  the  letters  as 
deeply  as  possible ;  bore  a  hole  through 
the  plate,  that  the  exact  spot  may  be 
indicated  on  the  back  ;  turn  the  plate 
on  its  face,  and  cut  away  the  metal  until 
a  hole  is  made  almost  large  enough  for 
the  type ;  file  the  perforation  to  the 
proper  size,  ensuring  that  the  hole  is 
exactly  even  with  the  line  of  the  plate; 
push  the  letter  in  from  the  back  and 
carefully  examine  that  it  be  in  its  proper 
position.  The  hole  should  not  be  made 
larger  than  is  absolutely  required,  or 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  fixing 
the  type  for  soldering ;  in  that  case, 
the  type  may  be  temporarily  secured  by 
forcing  a  portion  of  the  metal  of  the 
])late  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  the 
bodkid.  When  the  letter  is  properly  in 
position,  tap  it  on  its  end,  and  the  plate 
on  either  side,  to  ensure  its  being 
exactly  of  the  same  height  as  the  sur- 
face ;  then  saw  the  protruding  body  of 
the  letter  away  flush  to  the  back  of  the 
plate  \  again.  eiLamu^e  \\>  qiilIVv^  «axC«Aie^ 
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to  make  sare  that  it  has  not  been  shifted 
in  the  cutting ;  then  scrape  the  metal 
around  the  insertion,  apply  a  little 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  melt  the  solder 
on  the  place  by  the  blowpipe,  removing 
superfluous  solder  with  a  rasp.  Many 
hints  on  soldering  will  be  found  in 
•  Workshop  Receipts,'  Third  Series. 

When  electros  of  cuts  are  soldered  to 
a  plate,  or  inserted  in  the  text,  in 
stei-eotypes  or  electrotypes,  gieat  care 
is  required  in  joining  the  metal  that 
the  soldering  be  thoroughly  done. 

Before  repairing  batters  at  the  edges 
of  a  plate,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  solder  a 
piece  of  metal  along  the  side  to  support 
the  type,  taking  it  away  after  the  let- 
teis  are  properly  secured. 

Gauging  Mounted  Electros. — Mounted 
electros  should  be  cleanly  planed  along 
the  sides  and  edges  by  the  block  and 
plane.  For  adjusting  them  to  their 
proper  height,  a  long  plane  is  necessary, 
the  box  of  which  should  be  about  3  ft. 
long,  the  knife  being  nearly  in  the 
centre.  A  shooting-block  must  be 
made,  with  raised  pieces  of  wood  at 
either  side,  and  exactly  type  high,  which 
is  tested  by  passing  it  under  a  gauge 
consisting  of  an  iron  slab,  having  a 
kind  of  bridge  in  the  centre,  the  exact 
height  of  type.  If  the  block  is  higher, 
place  it  face  downwards  on  the  shooting- 
block,  securing  it  on  either  side  by 
wooden  wedges ;  then  take  a  shaving  off 
the  back  by  the  long  plane,  the  ends 
being  allowed  to  rest  on  the  side- sup- 
ports, which  prevent  too  much  being 
taken  off.  Electros  should  be  mounted 
rather  low  than  otherwise. 

STEREOTYPING.— When  mat- 
ter has  been  set  up  in  type,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  reproduce  it  in  a  form  more 
convenient  for  handling,  while  at  the 
same  time  liberating  the  type  for  further 
use.  Hence  has  arisen  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing, or  reproducing  the  type  surface 
in  solid  plates  of  metal.  There  are  two 
methods  in  which  this  is  performed, 
differing  essentially  in  the  material 
forming  the  moulds.  They  are  known 
respectively  as  the  Plaster  and  the 
Paper  processes. 

Pla«ter   process. — In  this,   the 


older  but  less  adopted  process,  the 
moulds  are  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Among  the  advantages  of  this  method 
are  that  the  castings  produced  have 
much  sharper  and  deeper  outlines ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mould  is  destroyed 
in  releasing  the  casting,  and  the  opera- 
tion occupies  a  longer  time  and  is  more 
expensive. 

Apparatus,  — The  metal-pot,  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  immersing  the  dipping 
pans,  is  best  fixed  against  a  wall,  to 
facilitate  handling  the  pans  by  means 
of  a  crane.  The  oven  for  baking  the 
mould  may  adjoin  the  melting  pot,  and 
be  6tted  with  several  shelves.  A  good 
arrangement  is  an  ordinary  low  brick 
furnace  surmounted  by  a  square  oven 
about  3  ft.  wide  and  4-5  ft.  high, 
bricked  in,  and  having  the  furnace  flue 
carried  round  the  back  and  sides.  The 
door  covers  the  whole  front  of  the  oven, 
and  an  iron  shelf  8-10  in.  wide,  is  fixed 
beneath  it  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
shelf,  for  convenience  in  sliding  the 
articles  in  and  out.  The  floor  of  the 
oven  should  be  reserved  fur  heating 
pans  and  plates  before  casting,  and 
never  for  baking  the  plaster  moulds,  as 
its  temperature  is  unequal,  and  would 
cause  uneven  shrinkage  and  consequent 
destruction  of  the  mould. 

Fio.  176. 


The  plates  are  cast  in  dipping  pans 
(Fig.  175),  3-4  in.  deep,  oblong,  and 
with  sloping  sides,  on  which  are 
sockets  a  to  tAm\\.  \)^^  ^^tk^  V^  nrVv^ 
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the  pans  are  swung  from  the  crane. 
The  cover  6  may  be  flat  or  slightly 
domed,  the  corners  c  beipg  cut  off  to 
admit  the  metal.  The  lid  is  held  in 
place  by  the  screw  d  and  the  hinged 
clamp  e.  The  floating  plate,  of  ^-in. 
iron,  fits  loosely  into  the  dipping  pan. 

The  trough  for  cooling  the  dipping 
pan  and  its  contents  is  placed  beside  the 
metal-pot,  in  a  position  to  admit  of  the 
crane  easily  depositing  its  charge.  It 
should  be  about  4  ft.  long  and  2  ft. 
wide,  and  stand  slightly  below  the  top 
of  the  metal-pot;  4  iron  bars,  J  in. 
thick  and  2  in.  wide,  are  fixed  across, 
sufliciently  near  each  other  to  allow  of 
2  dipping  pans  being  placed  on  them  at 
one  time.  A  few  pieces  of  thick  flannel, 
or  similar  substance,  secured  round  the 
bars  will  admit  of  the  moisture  being 
communicated  gradually  to  the  hot  pan. 
Some  molten  metal  frequently  falls  into 
the-  trough  from  the  corners  of  the 
dipping  pan  during  suspension,  and  from 
the  ladle  while  filling ;  the  trough  should 
be  cleaned  up  at  intervals,  and  the 
cleanings  thrown  into  the  metal-pot, 
but  not  while  the  metal  contained 
in  it  is  heated.  A  good  plan  is  to 
sweep  the  foundry  and  clean  out  the 
cooling  trough  every  night,  and  to 
transfer  the  sweepings  to  the  metal-pot, 
ready  for  melting  on  the  following 
moi-ning. 

The  plaster  matrix  is  taken  from  the 
forme  in  a  moulding  frame,  which  in 
appearance  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
an  ordmary  chase ;  but  the  4  sides 
facing  the  type  are  bevelled  inwards, 
so  that  when  the  plaster  hardens  it  is 
equally  supported  on  all  sides. 

The  formes  are  placed  for  moulding 
on  an  iron  surface  fixed  against  a  wall. 
It  should  be  long  enough  for  several 
moulds  to  be  prepared  in  immediate  suc- 
cession.   The  iron   surface  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  slab  of  stereo  metal,  1  in. 
thick,  well  planed  on  the  surface,  and 
arranged    along   an    ordinary    wooden 
jba/Jt;  in  this  latter  case,  the  surface  of 
the  slab  should  be  frequently  examined, 
to  ascertain    whether    there    are    any 
iadeatationa,  which   would  necessitate 
their  being  either  replaned  or  discarded, 


as  the  type  might  sink  into  the  cavities 
when  planed  down,  and  render  the 
mould  imperfect. 

The  dipping  pan,  after  cooling,  is 
placed  on  a  block  4  ft.  high  and  3  ft. 
wide,  where  the  mould  is  knocked  out 
of  the  pan,  the  coiners  of  the  cast  are 
detached  by  the  mallet,  and  the  plate 
is  thus  set  free. 

Brushes  are  needed  for  cleaning  the 
type,  removing  the  plaster  from  the 
surface,  and  oiling ;  small  steel  straight- 
edges, for  taking  off  the  superfluous 
plaster  from  the  back  of  the  newly-made 
mould ;  chisels,  for  raising  the  mould- 
ing frames  from  the  forme,  and  releasing 
the  plate  from  the  metal ;  a  strong 
barrel,  with  lid,  for  the  storage  of  the 
plaster  in  a  dry  place  ;  and  several  tin 
cans  for  mixing  the  composition. 

Preparing  the  Metal. — Several  recipes 
for  the  composition  of  alloys  for  cast- 
ing stereotype  plates  will  be  found  in 
*  Workshop  Receipts,*  Third  Series,  p.  33. 
In  general  terms  it  consists  of  lead  with 
about  12-18  per  cent,  of  antimony  added 
to  produce  the  necessary  degree  of 
hardness.  It  may  be  bought  in  blocks 
ready  for  use,  which  is  the  better  plan 
in  all  but  large  establishments,  as  some 
skill  is  required  to  ensure  making  a  good 
quality  of  metal,  and  without  that 
quality  satisfactory  work  is  impossible. 

The  furnace  and  pot  for  melting  the 
metals  and  making  the  alloy,  as  well 
as  for  heating  the  metal  ready  for  cast- 
ing, should  be  completely  encased  in  a 
hood  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  flue  leading 
from  the  top,  which  flue  may  be  utilised 
for  conveying  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
to  the  drying  oven.  The  hood  must 
have  a  door  in  the  front  to  permit  the 
metal  to  be  stirred,  skimmed,  and  ladled 
out. 

Before  making  the  alloy,  the  lead  Is 
melted  alone  first,  and  thoroughly  freed 
from  the  dirt  and  dross  which  collect  on 
the  surface,  by  means  of  a  skimmer, 
consisting  of  a  disc  of  perforated  sheet  * 
iron  with  a  rim  and  short  handle.    The 
addition  ot  «^  &inaX\.  ^<»i\.\V3  ^^  q\1  or 
nease  to  tVi^  Tiio\t«n.  ni^XaX.  VC^tsi:!^^ 
tacilitatft  \.\vft  YLbcxaXAou  wtA  t«cms^^  A 
the  dtoaa.    ^>^«^  ^'^'^  ^«*^  "^  Ya^^^dfic^ 
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clean,  it  is  cast  into  blocks  ready  for 
remeiting  to  make  the  alloy. 

In  conducting  this  latter  operation, 
the  lead  is  again  placed  first  in  the  pot, 
melted,  and  well  skimmed,  taking  es- 
pecial care  that  no  zinc  is  allowed  to 
contaminate  it.  When  qnite  clean,  the 
proper  proportion  of  antimony  is  added, 
that  being,  for  every  100  lb.  of  lead,  18 
lb.  for  the  plaster  process,  but  only  12 
lb.  for  the  paper  process.  If  the  molten 
alloy,  after  being  well  stirred  to  mingle 
the  two  metals,  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot  and  to  the  tools  plunged  into  it, 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  poor 
quality  and  the  necessity  for  adding 
more  antimony.  Having  secured  a  good 
quality  of  metal,  it  will  be  fit  for  cit- 
ing at  about  600^  F.  (316°  C).  Experi- 
enced workmen  estimate  the  tempera- 
ture by  holding  the  hand  at  a  distance 
above  the  pot,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  a  pyrometer,  but  a  novice  would 
need  to  resort  to  the  more  scienti6c 
method  until  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
heat. 

In  making  stereotyping  metal  in  the 
foundry,  a  quantity  should  be  mixed  at 
one  time,  as  the  plaster  process  demands 
much  material  always  in  use.  The 
manu&cture  of  the  alloy  considerably 
interferes  with  the  casting,  and  the 
dipping  should  never  be  commenced 
without  a  sufficient  supply  being  avail- 
able. In  most  foundries  where  mixing 
18  carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  separate 
pot  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  taking 
care  that  it  is  well  closed  in  by  an  iron 
hood,  before  described,  just  sufficient 
opening  being  left  for  the  long  iron  for 
mixing. 

The  broken  metal,  if  of  good  quality, 
should  present  a  sparkling  appearance  ; 
if  it  is  dull,  sufficient  antimony  has  not 
been  added,  and  plates  made  from  such 
metal  will  lack  sharpness  of  outline. 

Preparing  the  Forme. — ^The  first  step  is 
to  subdivide  the  forme,  if  possible,  so  as 
toliave  plates  of  minimum  size.  The 
forme  is  laid  on  the  imposing  surface, 
mUoeked,  slightly  damped,  and  re-im- 
posed  in  smaller  chases  with  type-l^gh 
damps  to  replace  i^t  fomitnre  xonnd 


the  pages,  noting  that  the  lower  side  of 
the  clumps  must  come  next  to  the  type. 
Every  precaution  must  be  observed  to 
prevent  types  falling  out,  and  to  ensure 
the  matter  being  securely  locked  up  and 
level. 

Low  spaces  and  quads  must  all  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  height  of  the 
shanks  of  the  letters  prior  to  moulding ; 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  employ  high- 
spaced  founts  when  plaster  casts  are  to 
be  taken.  Besides  being  originally  more 
costly,  however,  the  high  spaces  would 
be  a  source  of  much  trouble  if  the  type 
should  be  required  for  working  from. 

"  Filling-up  "  is  effected  by  pouring 
plaster  having  a  pasty  consistence  over 
the  surface  of  the  forme,  and  rubbing  it 
down  by  hand.  When  this  has  been 
evenly  and  thoroughly  performed,  and 
before  the  plaster  has  completely  set, 
the  whole  is  gone  over  with  a  moderately 
stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  plaster  from 
the  beards  of  the  letters. 

The  pages  having  been  examined  for 
imperfections,  the  forme  is  set  to  dry 
thoroughly  in  a  rack  specially  provided. 
If  a  number  of  formes  are  to  be  cast,  it 
is  well  to  fill  them  all  at  one  time.  The 
plaster  being  dry,  the  forme  is  laid  on 
the  imposing  surface,  which  must  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  face  is  again 
brushed,  so  that  any  small  detached 
crumbs  of  })laster  may  be  cleared  away. 

Before  oiling,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  face  of  the  type  be  both 
clean  and  dry.  When  this  is  the  case, 
carefully  apply  some  olive  oil  on  a  soft 
brush,  sometimes  adding  a  small  pro- 
portion of  turps  if  the  oil  is  very  thick. 
The  oil  must  adhere  in  every  part,  or 
the  cast  will  come  away  in  an  imperfect 
condition — pieces  of  plaster  remaining 
attached  to  the  unoiled  spots.  The  oil 
answers  a  double  purpose,  preventing 
the  adhesion  of  the  mould  to  the  type  as 
well  as  hindering  the  moisture  of  the 
fresh  composition  from  affecting  the 
plaster  already  used  in  filling-up  the 
forme. 

C  isting  the  MoMSLd.— ^^  •OcAVs^icsiSfe' 

piecfta  oi  tm  «Nsw>N.  ^\''«^'  ^*^^'*^  *^\     • 
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perfectly  flat  surface  for  the  casting 
frame,  and  to  stop  the  thin  plaster  from 
running.  The  casting  frame  is  adjusted 
in  position  round  the  pages,  after  the 
sides  hare  been  oiled.  Then,  in  an  iron 
or  tin  pot  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  mixed 
a  sufficiency  of  plaster  to  a  creamy  con- 
sistence ;  this  is  poured  upon  the  face  of 
the  type,  and  carefully  forced  in  by  a 
pad  of  folded  blanket,  called  a  **  dabber." 
In  this  way  the  air  is  expelled  from 
between  the  plaster  and  the  face  of  the 
type.  Then  more  pasty  plaster  is  added, 
and  well  rubbed  in  by  hand,  to  ensure 
the  plaster  occupying  the  smallest  inter- 
stices, when  the  surface  of  the  ty[)e  will 
be  completely  covered  with  a  film  of 
plaster. 

Next  a  further  quantity  of  the  com- 
position is  mixed  somewhat  thicker,  and 
enough  of  it  is  poured  on  the  forme  to 
entirely  fill  the  casting  frame.  As  the 
plaster  hardens  very  rapidly,  every 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  small 
lumps  from  forming,  both  on  the  hands 
and  in  the  mixing  pot ;  after  each 
operation,  the  hands  and  pot  should  be 
well  washed.  Whilst  the  plaster  re- 
mains liquid,  the  surface  is  scraped  with 
a  straight-edge  level  with  the  top  of  the 
casting  frame,  after  which  the  mould  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes ;  by  this 
time,  it  will  h;ive  partially  hardened, 
when  the  back  may  be  scra}>ed  again. 
Should  the  mould  not  be  of  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  it  is  apt  to  be 
cracked  by  the  pressure  of  the  molten 
metal  in  the  dipping  pan.  Success  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
quality  and  manipulation  of  the  plaster. 
Removing  the  Mould.  —  When  the 
mould  has  stood  some  15-20  minutes,  it 
should  have  become  sufficiently  firm  for 
lifting  from  the  type.  Forked  tools 
with  short  handles  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  in  each  hand,  the  points  being 
carefully  inserted  between  the  casting 
frame  and  the  chase.  The  operation  de- 
mands the  gentlest  care ;  if  force  is  exerted 
unevenly,  small  portions  of  plaster  will 
Ifreak  oif  and  spoil  the  mould.  After 
detaching  one  end  of  the  frame,  the 
other  end  Is  loosened  in  the  same  manner  •, 
then  the  r/bole  can   be   lifted  off  the 


forme,  being  supported  by  the  protruding 
bevel  of  the  casting  frame.  After  re- 
moval of  the  mould,  the  type  should 
prv^sent  a  perfectly  clean  face,  not  a  par* 
tide  of  plaster  appearing  among  the 
type. 

Baking  the  Mould. — When  the  mould 
has  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
aid  of  a  knife  cut  a  small  groove  round 
the  back,  towards  the  iron  frame.  Turn 
the  mould  on  its  back,  and  lightly  tap 
the  frame,  when  the  plaster  will  drop 
out  in  its  entirety.  Superfluous  plaster 
is  trimmed  off  with  the  knife,  and 
notches  are  cut  on  the  top  sides  of  the 
plaster  rim,  that  the  molten  metal  may 
gain  admission  to  the  face  when  put  into 
the  dipping  ])an. 

1  he  plaster  cast  is  next  baked  in  the 
oven,  whose  proper  heat  is  about  400**  F. 
(204«>C.).  The  mould  is  introduced 
between  2  of  the  partitions  in  the  oven 
on  its  side,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  1^  hour,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  become  sufficiently  baked,  and  will 
assume  a  brownish  hue.  Meantime  the 
dipping  pot  and  floating  plate  are  likewise 
put  into  the  oven,  on  the  bottom  shelf, 
in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  same 
heat  as  the  mould. 

2'esting  the  Metal, — Before  pouring, 
it  is  necessary  to  test  the  metal,  as  un- 
less it  is  hot  enough,  it  will  not  flow 
freely  under  the  cast,  and  the  plates  will 
lack  sharpness  or  become  chilled  ;  if  too 
hot,  the  mould  is  liable  to  crack  when 
immersed.  The  test  mostly  applied  is 
that  of  inserting  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
metal,  when  the  paper  should  acquire  a 
straw  colour.  If  the  metal  is  too  hot,  the 
draught  of  the  fire  must  be  reduced  or  a 
little  cold  metal  added.  The  dipping  pot 
or  casting  pan,  when  sufficiently  heated, 
is  slid  along  the  iron  shelf  to  the  front 
of  the  metal -pot,  and  the  floating  plate, 
which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  is  put  inside,  the  workman* 
being  provided  with  pads  of  thick  flannel 
while  handling  them. 

Casting  the  Plate. — ^The  first  precau- 
tion \s  to  QU&viTe  tK«.t  the  ^an^\ilate^and 
mould,  are  ol  "n^wcVj  ona  \wiViatTCk-  \«iar- 
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of  the  latter ;  if  wanner,  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion, either  of  which  will  probably 
crack  or  warp  it.  Some  workmen  prefer 
to  heat  the  floating  plate  by  immeniion 
in  the  molten  metal.  There  must  be  no 
delay  between  placing  the  dipping  pot  in 
position,  the  floating  plate  inside,  the 
monld  on  the  top,  and  fastening  the  lid. 
After  removing  the  cast  from  the  oven, 
should  anything  unforeseen  occur  to  pre- 
vent its  being  immediately  placed  in  the 
dipping  pot,  it  must  be  put  back  in  the 
oven  till  heated  again,  together  with 
the  pot  and  plate. 

Should  the  cast  be  much  smaller  than 
the  floating  plate,  small  plaster  cubes, 
previously  prepared,  may  be  placed 
round  the  sides,  to  prevent  it  moving 
about  in  the  pan.  The  cover  is  next 
put  on  and  secured  by  means  of  the 
clamps  and  screw,  the  clamps  attached 
to  the  chain  on  the  crane  being  fastened 
into  the  sockets  on  the  side  of  the  pan. 
The  ratchet  is  wound  up  and  the  whole 
is  swung  above  the  metal-pot,  then 
gently  lowered  nntil  the  top  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  metal.  By 
tilting  the  clamps  with  one  hand,  the 
side  of  the  dipping  pan  is  gently  dipped 
at  one  corner  into  the  metal,  allowing 
the  latter  to  flow  in  only  at  one  comer, 
so  that  the  air  may  be  driven  out  at  the 
other  openings,  the  pan  being  entirely 
immersed  only  after  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled.  When  the  pan  is  full,  gently 
lower  the  whole  into  the  metal,  allowing 
it  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  metal  in 
the  melting  pot  is  not  allowed  to  run 
too  low,  so  as  to  ensure  that  when  the 
monld  is  placed  ready  for  dipping,  there 
is  sufficient  metal  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
pan. 

When  new  metal  is  added  to  the  pot, 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  will  be  con- 
siderably lowered,  and  no  cast  should 
«ver  be  made  without  first  testing  the 
temperature. 

By  its  greater  specific  gravity,  the 

molten  metal  presses  up  the  floating 

plate  and  the  mould  to  the  lid  of  the 

dJpping_paD,  and  forces  itself  through 

the  notches  cut  in  the  aide  of  the  plaster 

into  erejj  part  of  the  movd^    The  pan 


should  remain  in  the  metal  for  about 
10  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
floating  plate  for  the  next  casting  may 
be  placed  in  the  metal,  allowing  suffi- 
cient to  remain  above  the  surface  to 
enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a  firm  hold 
for  its  removal. 

Cooling  the  Cast. — ^When  the  pan  has 
remained  in  the  metal  for  the  time 
stated,  it  should  be  gently  raised,  swung 
round  to  the  cooling  trough,  and  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  supports  made  for  the 
purpose.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
swung  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position, 
or  the  metal  will  be  liable  to  flow  to 
one  side  and  thus  render  the  thickness 
of  plate  uneven.  As  the  metal  cools,  it 
contracts  considerably,  and  more  metal 
must  be  poured  in  at  the  corners  of  the 
dipping  pan,  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  to  exert  the  necessary  uniform  pres- 
sure on  the  cast.  This  pouring  must  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  cool- 
ing. As  the  water  in  the  trough  sinks 
owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation,  further 
supplies  should  occasionally  be  added  to 
maintain  the  required  level.  The  cool- 
ing of  the  cast  (which  properly  occupies 
about  20  minutes)  must  not  be  hurried, 
or  the  mould  will  split,  and  the  metal 
will  run  into  the  crack.  If  the  cooling 
operation  is  hastened  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
metal  on  the  surface  of  the  newly-formed 
plate  will  cause  the  letters  to  lose  their 
clearness  of  outline.  The  water  in  the 
trough  should  be  high  enough  to  satu- 
rate the  pieces  of  blanket,  but  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  pan  bottom. 

Knocking'Out  the  Plate, — ^When  the 
pan  has  completed  its  cooling,  it  is  lifted 
on  to  the  knocking-out  block ;  then 
loosen  the  clamps,  and  remove  the  lid 
by  inserting  a  strong  chisel  at  the  cor- 
ners. Turn  the  pan  upside  down,  and 
give  a  smart  blow  with  the  mallet  on 
the  bottom,  when  a  block  of  apparently 
solid  metal  will  drop  out.  Let  it  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  it  to  become 
still  colder,  then  turn  a^ain^  the  widest 
part  \xpipetmo%\..  '^\kK^  'Ctkfe  \s!kSiv»S.  x'^ 
8uffideiit\7  ck\\\ft^,^\xCiL^  ^'^'Cwt  ^^Nx^xca 
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away  the  sides,  striking  from  the  top, 
and,  as  before,  away  from  the  body  of 
the  metal,  or  the  plate  will  be  injured. 

After  all  the  edges  round  the  top  are 
struck  off,  the  thin  metallic  covering  of 
the  mould  can  be  removed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  plaster  will  be  exposed  to 
view.  This  can  be  picked  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cast,  and  the  latter  be  lifted 
from  the  floating  plate. 

It  is  wise  to  wear  a  leather  apron,  to 
provide  against  the  effects  of  metal 
splashing;  some  thick  blanket-pads 
should  be  provided  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  safely  handle  the  hot  dipping- 
pans,  floating  plates,  &c. 

Should  any  plaster  adhere  firmly  to 
the  detached  pieces  of  metal,  the  whole 
may  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
when  the  plaster  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  can  be  skimmed  o£f  with  the 
ladle. 

If  the  cast  is  perfect,  superfluous 
metal  is  cut  away  and  the  plate  finished. 
More  work  is  entailed  in  finishing  a 
plaster  plate  than  in  the  paper  process, 
incurring  additional  items  of  expense. 

Flattening  the  Plate. — In  consequence 
of  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  metal 
on  the  face  and  back  of  the  cast,  before 
finishing  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  plate 
needs  to  be  "  flattened."  Having  trimmed 
the  superfluous  metal  from  the  sides, 
&c.,  run  a  small  straight-edge  over  the 
face,  when  indentatious  may  easily  be 
seen.  Mark  these  places  with  a  pair  of 
callipers  on  the  back,  and  then  with  a 
plauer  or  burnishing  hammer  knock 
them  up  to  the  required  height.  A 
piece  of  thick  brown  paper  or  thin 
flannel  must  be  placed  between  the 
beating  surface  and  the  face  of  the 
plate,  or  the  latter  may  get  injured. 

Turning  to  uniform  thickness. — The 
back  of  the  plate  is  sure  to  be  somewhat 
rugged,  and  probably  extremely  uneven. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  planing 
smooth,  to  turn  the  plate  to  a  uniform 
thickness,  in  a  lathe  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  large 
thick  disc,  working  on  a  short  shaft ;  4 
adjustable  toothed  chucks  or  'Megs'* 
lie  upon  the  surface,  and  can  be  moved 
to  any  position  totrards  the  centre  of 


the  disc  by  the  turning  of  a  screw-head 
in  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  In  front, 
and  parallel  with  the  disc,  is  a  slide, 
upon  which  is  fastened  a  carriage  pro* 
vided  with  adjustable  knives.  After 
the  plate  is  fixed  to  the  large  disc  or 
wheel  by  the  chucks,  the  machine  is  set 
in  motion,  and,  as  the  plate  revolves, 
the  carriage  and  knives  move  slowly 
along  toward  the  centre  of  the  disc. 
By  this  means,  a  regulated  thickness  of 
metal  is  taken  off,  in  circular  strips.  A 
piece  of  thin  brown  paper  is  laid  between 
the  faces  of  the  disc  and  the  plate,  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  latter  by 
rubbing  when  it  is  being  secured.  When 
fixing,  it  is  essential  to  place  the  plate 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  wheel  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  tap  or  press  it  closely  to 
the  surface ;  if  this  be  neglected,  it  may 
be  springy  when  screwed  up,  which  will 
cause  the  metal  to  be  taken  o£f  to  an  un- 
equal degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chucks  must  not  be  screwed  up  too 
lightly,  or  the  same  defect  will  occur, 
and  the  plate  be  insecure.  Just  suffi- 
cient force  should  be  exerted  in  securing 
the  plate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  being  jerked  off"  while  being  turned. 

Planing  the  back.— Before  placing  the 
turned  plate  in  the  planing  machine, 
the  angles  of  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
of  the  back  of  the  plate  need  filing  off 
a  little,  so  as  to  enable  the  plane  to 
catch  the  metal  fairly.  The  machine 
must  be  adjusted  with  accuracy  so  as 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  a 
small  pica,  always  allowing  for  the 
sheet  of  paper  which  must  be  interposed 
between  the  face  of  the  plate  and  the 
bed  of  the  planing  machine.  This  planing 
process  is  not  always  carried  out,  but 
its  advantages  are  obvious  in  saving 
labour  when  the  plate  has  to  be  made 
ready  for  printing  from. 

A  handy  form  of  planing  machine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  176.  It  consists  of  a  long 
iron  bed  a  working  backwards  and  for« 
wards  on  a  long  screw  b  running  beneath. 
The  knife  c  is  fastened  at  a  slight  incli* 
nation  in  a  frame  d  fixed  across  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  The  plate  is  laid  face 
downwards  on  the  bed,  and  a  thick  iron 
wedge  \«  focced  by  the  workman  on  the 
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back  of  the  plate.  By  TerolviEg  the 
capstan  wheel  t,  the  plate  is  graduallf 
driven  nnder  the  knife,  by  which  a  bIi""  "' 


discs,  a  hood  being  fitted  orei  the  work 
to  collect  the  dying  particles  of  metal. 
A  small  gaa  engine  or  water  motor  is 
bandy  for  driviog  the  machines. 

Mountmg  the  Plate. — If  the  plate  \s 
to  be  mounted  on  a  wooden  base,  the 
Iwrelling  can  be  dispensed  nith,  the 
plate  merely  requiring  to  be  trimmed 
Buuaro  and  almost  flush  with  tfae  type. 
The  best  wood  for  mounting  on  is 
well-planed  pine;  the  plnte  is  tho< 
Tonghlj  secured  by  driving  J-in. 
French  nails  through  the  metal  and 
into  the  wood,  punching  them  down 
flush  with  the  metal. 

Stereotyping  hua  been  largely 
adopted  in  newspaper  work  as  s;iving 


metal  b  taken  oCF  aod  the  plate  reduced 
to  a  nniform  thickaess  and  even  surface. 
Bevelling  and  Squaring  t/te  Plate. — 
The  planing  has  rendered  the  plate  true 
as  regards  its  faces.  The  neit  step  is 
to  adJDSt  its  edges.  An  accuiate  gauge 
should  be  used,  each  size  of  type  page 
requiring  a  separate  gauge.  The  plate 
is  laid  on  a  flat  narrow  iron  table,  ar- 
ranged to  run  on  slides,  filed  to  a  Teiy 
firm  beach,  with  a  pinning  iron  secured 
in  juitaposition.  The  plate  is  laid  on 
its  baek  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  stout 
blanket,  on  which  a  screw  platen  de- 
scends to  hold  it  in  position.  The  plate 
having  been  correctly  gauged,  the  edges 
>Te  accarately  planed  off  to  the  gauge, 
aad  then  as  carefnily  bevelled  at  the 
margin.  Where  operations  are  conducted 
on  snch  a  large  scale  that  hand  labour 
would  be  inadmissible,  some  form  of 
planing  and  bevelling  machine  may  be 
used,  such  as  Hoe's  or  Manley's.  These 
operati  by  means  of  revolting  butter 
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taken  in  sheets  of  metal  of  only  just 
sufficient  thickness  toaSbrd  a  printing 
surface  and  ensure  freedom  from 
liability  to  breakage  by  tough  hand- 
ling. Then  this  metnllic  printingsur* 
face,  which  will  be  recognised  as  the 
essentially  valuable  part  of  the  stereo- 
type plate,  is  mounted  either  on  wooden 
lengths,  of  the  proper  thickness,  and 
secured  by  nails ;  or  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  metallic  block  system,  as  in- 
troduced by  Cassell  &  Co.,  in  which  the 
plate  is  cast  with  an  underfot  projec- 
n  the 


■ndiu, 


sitha 


make  up  the  dc 
type  height.  The  blocks  are  cast  in 
columns,  and  afterwards  rut  into  pieces 
varying  from  i  in.  to  18  in.  in  length, 
for  convenience  of  making  up  into 
columns.  The  plates  are  .locked  to  the 
blocks  by  column  rules.     Obviously  11 


iTied  0. 
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suitable   method    of   miiting    the 


;s  and  hi 


cks. 


e  "risei-a"  or  movable  blocks  for 
Bunting  plates,  on  the  premises.  They 
e  usually  made  square,  with  indenta- 
>ns  at  %i»  vAv,  vx  ttw.'^wi^  «A  ■**» 
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brass  catches,  as  in  Fig.  177,  which 
measures  3  in.  long  and  1}  in.  square, 
other  sizes  being  also  made.  The  side 
clumps,  Fig.  178,  are  made  either  1} 
or  3  in.  long,  and  1  pica  thick.  The 
blocks  should  be  cast 
hollow  to  save  metal. 
The  catches.  Fig.  179,  are 
made  of  brass  rule,  and 
can  easily  be  produced  on 
the  premises,  by  getting 
long  strips  cast  with  the 
required  flange,  then  cut- 
ting up  as  needed,  filing 
quite  smooth,  and  drilling 
the  necessary  holes  for 
admitting  the  pin  that 
holds  all  secure. 


Fiu.  177. 


I 


Fig.  178. 


'O 


Fig.  17D. 
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Perfecting  the  Plate. — ^After  all  the 
preceding  processes,  the  plate  is  very 
carefully  inspected  for  minor  imperfec- 
tions. Of  course,  anything  like  a  serious 
imperfection  is  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  plate  entirely,  and  necessitate 
its  being  redone  from  the  beginning; 
but  small  matters  may  be  remedied. 
Among  these  are  spots  where  the  metal 
in  the  "  whites "  comes  too  high  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  taking  the  ink  in 
printing;  such  must  be  chipped  away 
with  a  sharp  chisel.  Again,  individual 
letters  may  be  battered ;  these  require 
to  be  drilled  out,  a  new  type  letter  being 
dropped  into  the  hole  thus  made,  and 
secured  by  soldering  from  the  back. 

Moulding  from  the  Plate.  —  Before 
taking  a  cast  from  a  stereotype  plate, 
its  type  surface  must  be  very  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a  brush  and  some  strong 
soda  solution,  as  for  washing  ordinary 
type,  to  remove  accumulated  dirt.  It 
is  then  dried  well,  and  the  face  is  oiled, 
as  in  casting  from  type.  The  plate  is 
next  laid  on  the  moulding  table,  tin 
side  pieces  being  unnecessary.  The 
mould  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way, 
end  when  drf  enough,  it  is  tarned  on 


its  back,  and  the  plate  is  gently  raised 
from  it.  Thus  the  mould  is  left  till 
ready  for  trimming  and  the  other  usual 
processes  that  follow. 

Plates  taken  in  plaster  suffer  a  much 
greater  degree  of  contraction  than  those 
taken  by  the  paper  process,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinkage  of  the  mould  in 
baking  and  dipping,  while  the  type  is 
not  present  to  offer  any  resistance.  The 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  a  cr.  4to  page  is 
about  1  nonpareil  in  length  and  1  tibick 
lead  in  width. 

Paper  process. — ^In  this  process, 
which  has  largely  replaced  the  plaster 
method,  the  mould  is  formed  in  paper 
pulp.  It  possesses  gi*eat  advantages 
in  economy  of  time  and  material, 
enabling  a  mould  to  be  taken  and  a 
plate  cast  and  finished  for  the  press  in 
less  than  \  hour,  and  permitting  a 
number  of  casts  to  be  taken  from  the 
same  mould,  which  may  afterwards  be 
stored  for  future  use.  The  mould  fan 
also  be  curved  to  fit  the  semi-cylindrical 
casting  box  for  making  plates  adapted 
to  the  cylinders  of  steam  printing 
machines.  In  any  case  the  process  is 
eminently  simple.  Its  chief  drawback 
is  that  the  plates  never  have  such  clean- 
cut  outlines  to  the  letters. 

Composing  the  Flong. — ^The  first 
operation  in  the  paper  process  is  the 
compounding  of  the  '*  flong,"  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  ftan^  a  sort 
of  pastry  to  which  the  flong  is  supposed 
to  bear  some  resemblance.  The  furst 
requisite  for  making  flong  is  some  good 
paste,  which  may  be  either  made  on  the 
premises  or  bought  ready  made.  It 
must  be  moderately  thin  and  of  even 
consistence,  i.  e.  quite  free  from  lumps. 
Several  recipes  for  making  paste  will  be 
found  in  'Workshop  Receipts,'  Second 
Series,  pp.  98-100.  There  is  nothing 
special  about  the  paste  for  making 
flong  except  that  it  must  be  good. 

Suitable  paste  being  provided,  it  has 
to  be  applied  to  successive  sheets  of 
thick  unsized  paper,  such  as  blotting 
or  tissue,  in  the  following  manner. 

Begin  by  covering  a  sheet  of  blotting* 

paper  with  a  thin,  even  layer  of  pasted 

,  and  ^^laott  u^ron  it  a  sheet  of  tissnt^ 
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rubbing  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
to  reader  it  smooth ;  care  must  be  taken 
that  all  lumps  have  been  previously 
removed  from  the  paste.  Next  lay  a 
sheet  of  blotting  on  the  tissue,  and  roll 
flat.  To  this  must  be  added  2  more 
pieces  of  tissue-paper,  the  whole  forming 
a  substantial  flong.  When  a  number 
of  moulds  are  to  be  taken,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  sufficient  flong  for  the  whole. 
When  completed,  and  not  required  for 
immediate  use,  place  the  flong  sepa- 
rately between  damp  blankets,  with  a 
board  iind  weight  on  the  top.  This 
will  keep  them  moist,  and  in  a  proper 
state  for  use  for  some  considerable  time. 
By  this  plan,  the  workman  can  finish 
one  operation  at  a  time,  and  confine  his 
attention  to  each  successive  process.  If 
the  flong  becomes  dry,  it  must  be  dis- 
carded, for  in  this  case  it  loses  its  virtue, 
and  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  obtaining  a  proper  depth  in  the 
mould.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to  crack 
in  the  heating. 

Beating  the  Flong, — ^The  foi*me  having 
been  properly  planed  level  and  carefully 
examined,  slightly  slacken  the  quoins. 
With  the  brush  provided  for  the  purpose, 
rub  the  surface  of  the  type  with  olive- 
oil  to  prevent  the  matrix  from  adhering 
too  firmly  to  the  type.  Cut  the  flong 
to  the  size  of  the  page  or  pages,  includ- 
ing the  side  and  bottom  clumps.  Press 
it  between  blotting-paper  to  remove  the 
superfluous  water,  and  with  a  long  soft 
brush  dust  some  French  chalk  over  the 
surface. 

Now  place  the  flong  on  the  face  of  the 
type,  the  tissue  downwards.  Cover  it 
with  a  damp  linen  cloth,  and  with  the 
hard  brush  commence  to  beat,  beginning 
at  one  end  of  the  forme  and  advancing 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  surface  of  the  type.  If  this  be 
not  attended  to,  it  is  probable  that  an 
imperfect  mould  will  be  the  result.  If 
the  work  be  very  open,  or  composed  of 
rule-work,  the  blank  parts  may  be 
pricked  with  a  pin  to  liberate  the 
confined  air. 

Beating  the  flong  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  process  to  be  mastered, 
and  it  is  only   with  great  care   and 


judgment  that  a  really  good  mould  can 
be  obtained.  The  handle  of  the  brush 
must  be  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  bristles  to  fall  positively  flat 
on  the  back  of  the  flong :  if  it  falls 
unevenly,  the  mould  will  be  distorted, 
and  perfectly  useless,  besides  which,  the 
face  of  the  type  will  be  injured.  The 
process  requires  much  practice  to  per- 
form it  successfully. 

In  time,  the  bristles  of  the  brush 
become  somewhat  rounded,  especially 
with  careless  beating,  in  which  case 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing a  sharp  and  perfect  matrix ;  besides 
this,  the  flong  will  require  more  beating, 
and  the  type  will  be  rapidly  worn  down. 
As  soon  as  the  brush  shows  signs  of  wear, 
rub  it  carefully,  while  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  position,  on  the  hottest  part 
of  the  oven  floor,  so  that  any  protruding 
hairs  may  be  charred  till  they  assume 
the  level  of  the  majority.  This  is  some- 
times done  even  with  new  brushes. 

When  the  impression  of  the  types  is 
plainly  seen  at  the  back  of  the  flong, 
paste  a  piece  of  thick  wrapper  paper  on 
the  top,  and  beat  again  ;  after  this,  lay 
on  another  piece,  and  proceed  as  before. 
The  mould  may  now  be  of  sufficient 
thickness,  and  the  operator  can  deter- 
mine if  such  be  the  case  by  lifting  one 
collier  and  examining  the  impression. 
If  any  portion  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
sharpness  or  depth,  paste  another  piece 
on  and  carefully  beat  again  in  the 
shallow  part.  The  whole  of  the  flong 
should  never  be  lifted  off  the  type  until 
it  is  determined  that  the  mould  is 
satisfactory,  as  great  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  replacing  it.  If  there 
are  any  "  whites  "  in  the  mould,  cut  a 
piece  of  an  old  mould  half  the  size  of 
the  open  space,  and  paste  on.  This  will 
prevent  the  metal  from  being  too  high 
in  the  plates,  and  obviate  chipping. 
When  the  mould  is  of  sufficient  and 
uniform  depth  all  over,  softly  plane  the 
back.  After  having  tightened  the 
quoins,  proceed  to  the  drying  process.  » 

Drying  the  Flong, — The  melting  pot 
and  furnace  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  flue  of  the  furnace  is 
conducted  lYitoxi^  VXv^  ^-nva^  ^^^Aiu^^^^ 
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which  the  moulds  are  baked  and  dried. 
This  is  a  loDg,  thick  iron  slab,  made 
hollow,  to  admit  of  the  smoke  passing 
from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney.  At 
one  point  is  fixed  a  press  for  drying  the 
moulds,  the  platen  of  which  is  adjusted 
by  a  strong,  upright  screw,  having  a 
wheel  at  the  top.  The  use  of  dry  heat 
for  baking  the  mould  is  sometimes 
liable  to  destroy  the  type  by  rounding 
the  bottom.  A  steam-chest  is  preferable, 
the  entry  and  escape  of  the  steam  being 
regulated  by  screw- valves  placed  under 
the  table. 

The  iron  imposing  surface  for  laying 
up,  re-imposing  the  page,  and  making 
the  mould  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  second  surface  should  be  provided, 
at  a  slightly  lower  level.  Type-high 
clumps  and  chases  are  placed  round  the 
pages  previous  to  moulding. 

Drying  the  Mould. — Proceed  to  lift 
the  forme  and  place  it  on  the  drying 
surface  under  the  press,  taking  care  that 
the  mould  does  not  become  misplaced 
during  the  operation.  Cover  the  back 
with  2  or  3  pieces  of  blanket,  and 
tightly  screw  down  the  platen,  if  the 
page  be  solid,  but  use  less  pressure  in 
the  case  of  an  open  or  title-page.  Some 
10-15  minutes  are  required  for  the 
drying  operation,  after  which  it  is  well 
to  loosen  the  platen,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  forme  of  pressure  for  a  minute  or 
two,  to  allow  steam  to  escape.  Owing 
to  the  great  heat,  the  quoins  may 
possibly  have  become  loose  ;  it  is  ad- 
visable to  tighten  them  before  removing 
the  forme  to  the  imposing  surface.  The 
mould  will  now  adhere  somewhat 
tightly  to  the  type ;  its  removal  must 
.be  patiently  effected,  or  it  will  surely 
be  spoilt.  Carefully  raise  one  corner 
at  a  time  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
lifting  it  higher  each  time,  when  the 
mould  will  leave  the  type.  Should 
it,  from  any  cause,  such  as  imperfect 
piling,  adhere  so  firmly  as  to  resist 
the  ordinary  means  of  lifting,  the 
beating  brush  may  be  applied  to  the 
back.  If  this  fails,  the  mould  will  have 
to  be  destroyed  by  pouring  cold  water 
on  the  2>ack  after  the  fotnic  has  been 
Bgain  beatedi 


According  to  Byles*  method,  in  use 
a't  the  Bradford  Observer  office,  the 
mould,  instead  of  being  dried  upon  the 
foi-me  from  which  it  is  taken,  is  lifted 
off  in  a  moist  state,  placed  in  a  special 
frame,  and  subjected  to  the  necessary 
amount  of  heat.  The  inventors  claim 
for  this  process  several  advantages,  the 
most  important  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  prevention  of  injury  to  the  type; 
type  suffers  considerably  from  being 
repeatedly  subjected,  under  pressure,  to 
great  heat,  the  bottom  becoming  rounded. 
A  saving  is  also  effected  in  the  original 
cost  of  the  plant,  no  drying  process  or 
surface  being  required.  Fuel  is  saved 
only  when  the  drying  surface  is  heated 
independently.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
new  item  of  cost  arises  in  the  purchase 
of  the  drying  frame.  A  saving  of  time, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  process,  as  the  mould 
can  be  properly  baked  in  3-4  minutes, 
whereas  nearly  double  this  time  is 
usually  occupied  in  the  operation.  As 
the  forme  is  not  heated,  the  type  is  ready 
for  distribution  immediately  the  mould 
is  lifted,  certainly  an  additional  advan- 
tage. 

Baking  the  Mould. — Before  commen- 
cing to  bake  the  mould,  trim  it  with 
a  pair  of  shears  to  the  proper  size, 
allowing  sufficient  margin  to  admit  of 
the  gauges  lying  securely  on  the  surface. 
Cut  a  piece  of  brown  paper  the  same 
width  as  the  mould,  and  6-8  in.  long, 
and  paste  on  the  top  edge  of  the  page. 
This  is  to  lap  over  the  mouth  of  the 
casting  box,  and  prevent  the  molten 
metal  from  running  to  the  back  of  the 
mould  when  the  plate  is  being  cast. 
Lay  the  matrix  on  its  back  on  the 
heating  surface  to  bake.  To  keep  it 
perfectly  flat,  and  prevent  its  warping, 
place  weights  on  the  sides  :  type-high 
clumps  are  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose.  After  about  15-20  minutes, 
it  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  and 
ready  for  use.  Previous  to  placing  it 
in  the  casting  box,  put  a  little  FrencH 
chalk  bvei;  thd  surface  tv^ith  a  long- 
haired soft  brush. ,  ., 
,    Casting  the  Flate.-r-The  casting  box, 
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3  6  are  made  bf  2  protruding 
ne  end,  fittina;  looieljr  into 
either  aide  of  tbe  bed.  By 
t,  platei  of  aajr  thickness  c&a 


be  cast,  the  height  being  regulated  by 
the  steel  gauges  d  placed  round  the 
mould.  The  box  is  suppoited  in  a  loir 
upright  frame  e  by  2  Enirels  /  in  the 
centre.  The  lid  □  and  bed  g  are  held 
finnly  together  by  a.  movable  bar  h, 
irhich  works  loosely  on  a  pin  i  on  one 
aide  of  the  bed,  nnd  when  the  lid  is 
closed  down,  mny  be  swung  round  and 


berelled  inwards,  to  admit  of 
being  poared  without  spilling.  The 
casting  boi  being  nicely  balanced  in  its 
IVame,  but  little  power  is  needed  in 
the  tilting  for  pouring,  jic.  When  it 
is  moved  either  in  an  upright  or  hoH- 
(ODtal  position,  it  is  secured  by  self- 
acting  springs.  The  steel  gauges  d  are 
Dsnully  1  pica  thick. 

To  prevent  the  metal  being  too 
rapidly  chiliad  while  it  is  being  poured, 
it  is  Decessary  to  heat  the  cuting  boi 
prior  to  placing  the  mould,  usually 
(tone  by  pouring  a  ladlefUl  of  nlolten 
metal  into  the  box.  And  letting  it 
itathi  B)r  B  ttlBolt  or  tiro,  when  t^o 


box  can  be  opened  and  the  block  re- 
mored.  When  first  commencing  work, 
this  should  be  done  2  or  3  times.  After 
carefully  wiping  clean  the  surface  of 
the  box,  place  the  mould  in  the  centre, 
hci  upward,  and  allow  the  brown  paper 
that  has  been  previously  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  page  to  lap  over  the 
front  of  the  mouth  of  the  casting 
box,  to  ensure  the  metal  running 
directly  to  the  face  of  the  mould.  The 
gauges  are  now  put  round  the  mould. 
The  lid  of  the  box  is  next  closed, 
clamped,  and  secured  by  the  upright 
screw.  The  side  spring  is  disengaged, 
and  the  box  swung  into  n  vertical  posi- 
tion, when  the  mouth  will  be  at  the  top. 
If  the  bron-n  paper  before  mentioned  is 
lialile  to  obstruct  the  How  of  tbe  metal, 
place  a  small  wooden  wedge  at  either 

With  the  skimmer  again  carefully  re- 
move any  dross  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Ascer- 
tain that  It  Is  of  the  proper  temperature, 
as  already  direeled,  and  take  sufficient  in 
"     ladle  for  the  whole   casting.     This 


I  all  c. 


s  tbe  :i 


itely  it  CI 

the  casting  box,  solidifies,  and  the 
addition  of  a  second  lot  would  assuredly 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plate,  oi  it 
would  be  imperfect  at  the  junction. 
When  large  castings  are  made,  the  ladle 
is  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  the 
requisite  quantity  of  metal,  having  a 
handle  at  each  end  to  admit  of  2 
workmen  lifting  it.  As  the  large  ladle 
cannot  conTCuiently  be  dipped  into  the 
metal,  it  is  filled  by  a  smaller  ladle, 
but  prior  to  this  it  should  be  heated  by 
bein:;  first  filled  with  hot  metal,  which 
can  be  emptied  back  again.  The  cast- 
ing box  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 

The  metal  should  be  slowly  rnu  Into 
the  mouth  of  the  casting  box,  without 
splashing.  SufBci^nt  being  poured  in, 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  2-3minutea, 
by  which  time  it  wilt  have  set.  The 
box  is  then  swung  Into  a  horizontal 
position,  the  clamp  is  unfastened,  the 
lid  lifted,  aiil  tt,t  ■5\il\a  ■«^\  \k  txmA. 
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moved,  and  the  casting  is  laid  on  the 
imposing  surface,  the  workman  wearing 
a  long  leather  apron  and  being  pro- 
Tided  with  thick  blanket-pads  for  hand- 
ling the  still  hot  plate  and  box. 

Trunminfj  the  Plate. — When  the  cast- 
ing is  sufficien*ily  cool,  the  superfluous 
metal  at  the  head,  called  the  *^  tang,*' 
or  "pour-piece,"  is  removed  by  a  cir- 
cular saw  or  sharp-pointed  hook.  If 
more  than  one  page  has  been  cast,  the 
pages  must  be  separated  in  the  same 
way,  and  trimmed  to  a  gauge.  The 
newly-cast  plate  is  slightly  thicker 
than  is  required,  and  is  also  uneven  on 
the  back,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
contraction  of  the  metal.  It  is  next 
subjected  to  the  planing  and  bevelling 
processes  already  described  for  plaster- 
cast  plates.  The  circular  saw  should 
have  a  screen  of  sheet  tin  or  iron,  or 
thick  glass,  to  protect  the  workman 
from  the  flying  scraps  of  metal. 

Supplementary  Remarks. — Small  com- 
plete s  ereotype-foundries  are  fitted  up 
for  heating  by  gas,  by  Harrild*s  and 
other  Arms,  at  prices  ranging  from  about 
20  guineas  upwards. 

For  newspapers,  the  ])lates  are  often 
made  type-high,  but  with  an  iron  core 
introduced  beneath,  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  metal,  which  core  will 
need  heating  the  same  as  the  mould 
before  casting.  Several  ingenious  con- 
trivances are  in  the  market  for  casting 
solid  plates  of  any  size  without  the 
necessity  of  having  special  cores. 

BOO  KBINDiNG.— By  "  binding  '* 
a  book  is  meant  the  arrangement  of  the 
♦*  sheets "  composing  it,  with  maps, 
plates,  &c.,  in  proper  sequence,  within  a 
pair  of  covers,  of  various  material,  with 
or  without  ornamentation,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  pages  can  be  turned 
over  separately  without  being  detached. 
The  art  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
operations. 

Folding. — ^The  first  step  is  to  fold  the 
printed  sheets  evenly,  by  laying  them 
on  a  table  with  the  **  signatures " 
(figures  or  letters  on  the  first  page  of 
each  sheet)  at  the  left  side  facing 
downwards.  The  sheet  is  folded  over 
from  right  to  left,  carefully  placing  the 


I  ''folios"  (numbers  of  the  pages)  to- 
'  gether,  and  held  so  while  the  folding- 
stick,  carried  in  the  right  hand,  is 
drawn  across  the  sheet,  creasing  the 
centre.  Next  the  folder  is  held  where 
the  new  crease  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
top  half  is  folded  downwards  in  the 
same  even  manner.  This  order  is  re- 
peated till  the  sheet  assumes  the  form 
of  a  page. 

Books  that  have  already  been  folded, 
and  issued  in  numbers,  must  be  *'  pulled 
to  pieces"  or  divided  before  binding. 
The  parts  being  arranged  in  order,  the 
outside  wrappers  are  torn  away,  and 
each  sheet  is  pulled  out  singly,  cutting 
any  thread  used  in  sewing  the  centre  of 
the  sheet  at  the  back.  Even  if  the  sheets 
have  not  been  properly  done  in  the  first 
instance,  refolding  is  not  often  resorted 
to,  the  previous  creasing  rendering  the 
paper  liable  to  be  torn;  books  that 
have  been  bound  and  cut  would  be  ren- 
dered worse  by  refolding.  The  **  groove  " 
is  knocked  down  on  a  flat  surface,  after 
screwing  it  up  in  the  laying  press  (the 
groove  is  the  projection  of  the  book  at 
right  angles  to  the  back,  and  is  where  the 
back  edge  of  the  board  or  cover  hinges). 
The  edge  of  each  sheet  (from  a  folded 
work)  being  cleared  of  all  adhering 
glue,  &c.,  the  book  is  ready  for  the  next 
process.  In  large  establ  ishments  folding 
is  done  by  machine.  A  very  useful 
auxiliary  to  hand  folding  is  a  revolving 
table  carrying  the  sheets  in  succession 
before  the  gatherers. 

Beating  and  tolling. — ^The  object  of 
these  processes  is  to  make  the  book 
solid.  Use  is  made  of  a  stone  or  iron 
slab,  perfectly  smooth,  and  bedded  with 
great  solidity ;  and  a  bell-shaped  ham- 
mer, weighing  about  10  lb.,  with  a 
short  handle  fitting  the  hand.  The 
faces  of  both  hammer  and  **  stone " 
must  be  kept  clean,  and  it  is  well  to 
lay  a  piece  of  paper  above  and  below 
the  "  sections "  when  beating,  or  the 
repeated  concussion  will  glaze  them. 
Each  "section"  or  lot  should  be 
about  }  in.  thick,  that  will  be  15-20 
sheets,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  paper.  The  section  is  held  be- 
tween lYie  fvii^«i:«  «XL<i  Uiumh  of  the 
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left  hand,  resting  on  the  stone;  the 
hammer,  grasped  firmly  in  the  right 
hand,  is  raised,  and  brought  down  with 
rather  more  than  its  own  weight  on  the 
section,  which  is  continually  moved 
round,  turned  over  and  changed  about, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  equally  beaten 
all  over.  By  passing  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  it  can  be  felt  whe- 
ther it  has  been  properly  and  evenly 
beaten.  In  each  blow  of  the  hammer, 
the  face  must  fall  fairly  on  the  body  of 
the  section ;  if  the  hammer  is  used  so 
that  the  greatest  weight  falls  outside  the 
edge  of  the  sheets,  the  pa)>er  will  break 
away  as  if  cut.  After  each  section 
has  been  beaten,  the  whole  are  put  to- 
gether and  beaten  again. 

Rolling  sometimes  replaces  beating. 
But  ail  books  should  not  be  rolled,  and  it 
is  essential  to  know  how  and  when  to  use 
the  beating  hammer,  and  when  the 
rolling  machine.  Old  books  should  on 
DO  account  be  rolled.  The  early  print- 
ing presses  exerted  such  pressure  on  the 
type  that  the  paper  round  the  margins  is 
often  2  or  3  times  as  thick  as  the 
printed  portion.  For  modern  work,  the 
rolling  machine  is,  as  a  rule,  better  than 
the  hammer. 

For  rolling,  the  book  is  also  divided 
into  sections,  but  fewer  sheets  are  taken 
— from  6  upwards,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  sheets  are 
placed  between  tins,  and  the  whole 
passed  under  a  roller,  which  is  ad- 
justed to  the  thickness  of  the  sections 
and  the  power  required,  by  a  screw  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Some  binders 
execute  rolling  at  a  small  charge  for 
others. 

Cullatbuj, — Each  sheet  or  leaf  must  be 
put  in  its  proper  sequence,  according  to 
the  "  signatures."  Plates  are  trimmed  or 
cut  to  the  proper  size  Lefoi-e  being 
placed  in  the  book ;  and  maps  that  are  to 
be  folded  must  be  put  on  **  guards."  A 
map  mounted  on  a  guard  of  the  size  of 
the  page  may  be  kept  laid  open  on  the 
table  beside  the  book,  which  can  be  read 
at  aLy  part  without  concealing  the  map  ; 
this  is  called  *'  throwing  out  "  a  map. 

For  collating,  the  book  is  held  in  the 
right  hand,  at  the  right  top  comer,  a 


turn  of  the  wrist  bringing  the  back  to 
the  front.  The  sections  are  fanned  out, 
and  with  the  left  hand  brought  back  to 
an  angle,  which  will  cause  them  when 
released  to  spring  forward,  so  that  the 
letter  on  the  right  bottom  corner  of  each 
sheet  is  seen  and  released  in  succession. 
The  book  must  always  be  beaten  or  tolled 
before  placing  plates  or  maps,  especially 
if  coloured. 

After  ascertaining  that  the  letter- 
press is  perfect,  the  plates  arc  collated 
and  squared  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
straight-edge.  If  printed  on  paper 
larger  than  the  book,  the  ))Iates  must 
be  cut  down  to  the  book  size,  leaving 
^less  margin  at  the  back  than  there  will 
be  at  the  foredge  when  the  book  is  cut. 
Frontispiece  plates  face  to  the  left ;  but 
as  a  general  rule,  plates  should  be  placed 
on  the  right  hand,  so  that  on  ojiening 
the  book  they  face  upwards.  With 
plates  at  a  right  angle  to  the  text,  the 
inscriptions  are  placed  on  the  right 
margin,  whether  the  plate  fices  to  the 
right  or  left.  Plates  on  thick  pai>er 
must  be  **  guarded,"  either  by  .adding  a 
piece  of  papei*  of  the  same  thickness,  or 
by  cutting  a  piece  off  the  plate  and  re- 
joining with  a  strip  of  linen,  so  that  the 
plate  works  on  a  linen  hinge.  The 
width  between  the  guard  and  the  plate 
must  equal  the  thickness  of  the  paper. 
Cardboard  plates  are  strengthened  by 
putting  linen  at  both  back  and  front.  If 
a  book  consist  of  plates  only,  sections 
may  be  made  by  placing  2  plates  and  2 
guards  together,  and  sewing  through 
the  centre  between  the  guards,  leaving 
a  space  between  the  guards  to  form  the 
back. 

Maps  are  best  mounted  on  the  finest 
linen  (which  takes  up  the  least  room  in 
thickness),  cut  a  little  larger  than  the 
map,  with  an  additional  piece  left,  on 
which  to  mount  the  extra  paper,  which 
throws  the  map  out.  The  latter  is 
trimmed  at  its  b<ick  first,  then  brushed 
with  rather  thin  jiaste ;  the  pasting- 
board  being  removed,  the  linen  is  laid 
on,  gently  rubbed  down,  and  turned  over, 
so  that  the  map  comes  to  the  top ;  the 
white  paper  is  then  placed  a  little  away 
from  the  map,  and  the  viKqI^  v^  ^A 
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rubbed  down,  and  finally  laid  out  flat  to 
dry.  The  paste  must  be  clean,  free  from 
lumps,  and  used  very  evenly  and  mode- 
rately. The  map,  when  dry,  is  trimmed 
all  round,  and  folded  to  its  proper  size— 
a  little  smaller  than  the  book  will  be 
when  cut. 

With  all  folded  maps  or  plates,  a  cor- 
responding thickness  must  be  placed  in 
the  backs  where  the  maps  go,  or  the 
foredge  will  be  thicker  than  the  back. 
Pieces  of  paper  called  guards,  folded 
}-l  in.  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  book,  and  placed  iu  the  back,  are 
sewn  through  as  a  section ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  guards  are  not 
folded  so  large  as  to  overlap  the  folds  of 
the  map,  or  the  object  of  their  being 
placed  there  will  be  defeated.  It  is  easy 
to  ensure  the  pasting  being  straight  along 
the  edge  of  a  paper  plate  by  placing  a  strip 
of  waste  paper  to  mark  the  limit  and 
receive  the  spreading  of  the  brush. 

Having  placed  the  plates,  go  through 
them  again  when  dry,  see  that  they 
adhere  properly,  and  break  or  fold  them 
over  up  to  the  j)asting,  with  a  folding- 
stick,  so  that  they  will  lie  flat  when  the 
book  is  open.  Coloured  plates  should  be 
looked  after  during  the  whole  of  binding, 
especially  after  pressing.  The  gum  on 
their  surfaces  may  cause  them  to  stick  to 
the  letter- press ;  in  this  case  do  not  try 
to  tear  them  apart,  but  warm  a  polishing 
iron,  and  pass  it  over  the  plate  and  letter- 
press, laying  a  piece  of  })aper  between 
the  iron  and  the  book  to  avoid  dirt.  The 
heat  and  moisture  will  soften  the  gum, 
and  the  surfaces  can  then  be  very  easily 
separated.  Rubbing  a  little  powdered 
French  chalk  over  the  coloured  plates 
before  sticking  them  in,  acts  as  a  pre- 
ventive. 

If  a   book   is   entirely   composed   of 
single  leaves,  it  should  be  collated 
properly  and  the  plates  placed  in 
their   places,  squared   and    broken 
over,    by    laying    a    straight-edge  ^^ 
about  i  in.   from  the  back  edge,  """ 
and   running  a   folder  under  each       I 
plate,  thus  lifting  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  runner.    The  whole  book  is  then 
pressed    for  a  few   hours    and    taken 
oat  'f  the  back,  previously  roughed  with 


the  side  edge  of  a  saw,  is  glued  up,  thus. 
The  book  is  put  into  the  laying  press 
between  boards,  with  the  back  projecting 
about  ^  in. ;  the  side  edge  of  the  saw  is 
then  drawn  over  it,  so  that  the  paper  is 
rasped ;  the  back  is  then  sawn  in  pro- 
perly, as  explained  in  the  next  section, 
and  the  whole  back  is  glued.  After 
drying,  the  book  is  separated  into  "sec- 
tions "  of  4,  6,  or  8  leaves,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  paper,  and  each  sec- 
tion is  then  "overcast"  or  "over  sewn  " 
along  its  whole  length.  The  thread 
being  fastened  at  the  head  and  tiil  (top 
and  bottom),  each  section  is  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  The  sections  are 
then  (2  or  3  at  a  time)  gently  struck 
along  the  back  edge  with  a  hammer 
against  a  knocking-down  iron,  to  imbed 
the  thread  in  the  paper,  or  the  back 
would  be  too  thick.  Having  placed  the 
plates,  the  book  is  put  into  the  press  for 
a  few  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
"marking  up"  if  for  flexible  sewing,  or 
for  "  sawing  in,"  if  for  ordinary  work. 
The  presses  used  by  bookbinders  are 
called  "standing"  and  "laying,"  the 
latter  name  being  obviously  a  corruption 
of  "  lying." 

For  interleaving  writing  paper  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  letter-press,  the 
book  must  be  properly  beaten  or  rolled, 
and  each  leaf  cut  up  with  a  hand-knife, 
both  at  the  head  and  foredge;  the 
writing  paper  is  then  folded  to  the  size 
of  the  book  and  pressed.  A  single  leaf 
of  writing  paper  is  fastened  in  the  centre 
of  each  section,  and  a  folded  leaf  is  placed 
to  every  folded  letter-press  leaf,  by  in- 
serting the  one  within  the  other,  leaving 
to  every  other  section  a  folded  writing 
paper  outside,  putting  them  all  level 
with  the  head ;  the  whole  book  is  Anally 
well  pressed. 

Fig.  181. 
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Fig.  181  illustrates  methods  of  insert- 
ing guards :  in  A,  a  is  the  guard,  6  the 
linen  hinge,  and  c  the  plate ;  in  B,  a  are 


the  goards,  coTetvd  on  each  lide 
linen,  nnd  b  aia  the  p1at«a,  the  do 
tween  the  guards  iodicating  where  the 
sewing  through  takes  place ;  in  C,  which 
iiBcloied,  are  the  linen-^CTcred  gunrds, 
and  b  the  pUtei. 

Ifariing  up  and  Sairiiig  in. — After 
hariDg  been  for  a  night  in  the  press, 
tha  book  is  again  collated,  knocked 
itraishtat  both  head  and  back,  and  put 
Into  the  lajing  press  between  boards 
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boBrds  are  held  between  the  nagers  of 
each  hand,  and  the  back  aud  head  are 
knocked  altei-nately  on  the  cheek  of  the 
press;  the  boards  being  then  withdrawn 
the  required  distance  from  the  back  of 
the  book,  the  book  and  boards  are  held 
tightly  with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
whole  carefully  lowered  into  the  press, 
the  right  hand  being  employed  to  screw 
up  tightly,  holding  the  bock  qnite 
Btralght,  and  firmly. 

If  the  hoik  is  to  hare  "ileiible" 
binding,  it  is  not  sawn  in,  but  marked, 
the  difference  being  that  the  cord  Is  out- 
side the  sheets,  instead  of  being  imbedded 
in  the  back  in  a  groove  made  by  the  saw. 

For  the  iJeiiblc  binding  of  an  oi-di- 
nary  8vo  volume,  to  be  cut  all  round, 
the  back  ii  divided  into  6  equal  por- 
lions,  leaving  the  bottom  or  "  tail " 
)  in.  longer  than  the  rest,  to  accom- 
modate an  optical  illusion,  by  which, 
if  the  (paces  were  all  equal,  the  bot- 
tom one  would  appear  to  be  the 
■malleat.  The  marks  on  the  back  are 
exactly  squared,  and  marked  pretty 
black  with  a  lead  pencil.  The  head  and 
tail  are  next  sawn  in  to  imbed  the  chain 
of  the  kettle-stitch,  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  prevent  the  thread  being  acci- 
dentally divided  in  cutting.  Great 
accuracy  is  absolutely  necessary  in  flex- 
ible work,  especially  in  the  marking  up, 
as  the  bands  on  which  the  book  is  sewu 

small  book,  such  as  a  prayer-book,  is 
marked  op  for  5  bands,  but  only  sewed 
on  3,  the  other  2  being  fastened  on  as 
false  bands  when  the  book  is  ready  for 
covering. 

A  book  that  ia  to  be  "  sawn  in  "  is 
marked  up  as  for  fleiible  work,  but  th« 
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back  is  sawn,  both  for  the  bands  and 
"kettle -stitch,"  with  a  tenon  saw, 
having  the  teeth  not  spread  out  too 
much,  and  of  soitable  width  of  cutting 
fac«.  The  cut  must  not  enter  too  deeply, 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  guidad  by  the 
thickness  of  cord  to  be  used.  The  size 
of  th;  hook  detennines  the  thickness  of 
the  cord;  suitable  kinds  can  be  pur- 
chased, being  known  by  the  size  of  the 

tates  putting  a  lot  of  glue  into  tha 
gruovcs  to  keep  the  cord  in  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  saw-cuts  are  not 
deep  eoDugli,  the  cord  will  stsnd  out 
from  the  back,  and  be  seen  when  the 
book  is  finished,  ifnot  remedied  by  extra 
[lieces  of  paper  between  the  bands  when 
lining  up.  Double  thin  cord  is  better 
than  single  thick  for  large  books,  because 
thin  cords  will  imbed  themselves  in  the 
back,  whereas  a  liii^  one  will  not,  un- 
less very  deep  and  wide  saw  cuts  be 
made.  Lirgc  folios  should  be  sawn  oil 
G  or  T  bands,  but  S  is  the  right  number 
for  an  8vo,  from  which  oil  other  aisea 
can  bo  regulated. 

Seaing. — The    "scvving   jiress,"    Fig.- 
of  a  beds,  2  screws  i,  and 


at  c,  round  which  are 
lay  cords  "  rf ;  5  pieces 
the  ball,  in  length 
measuring  aboat  4  times  the  thickness 
of  the  book,  are  fastened  to  the  lay  cords 
by  slip  knots,  the  other  ends  being  fas- 
tened to  small  pieces  of  metal  callrf 
"keys"  e,  by  twisting  the  ends  round 
twice  aii4  tiiea  maVm^  ». 
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The  keys  are  passed  through  the  slot  / 
in  the  bed  of  the  <*  press,*'  and  the  beam 
is  screwed  up  loose  enough  to  allow  the 
lay  cords  to  move  freely  backwards  or 
forwards.  The  book  being  on  the  bed  of 
the  press,  with  the  back  towards  the 
sewer,  a  few  sheets  are  laid  against  the 
cords,  and  exactly  to  the  marks  made  on 
the  back  of  the  sections;  when  quite 
true  and  perpendicular,  they  are 
tightened  by  screwing  the  beam  up. 
If  the  cords  are  a  little  to  the  right,  the 
aewer  can  get  his  left  arm  to  rest  better 
on  the  press. 

Fig.  183  represents  the  course  of  the 
thre»l  in  sewing  the  sheet  to  the  bands ; 

Fio.  183. 


a  being  the  back  of  the  boos,  h  the 
thread,  and  c  the  cord,  an  arrow  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  thread. 

The  first  and  last  sections  are  streng- 
thened by  overcasting  with  cotton.  The 
first  sheet  is  laid  against  the  bands,  and 
the  needle  is  introduced  through  the 
kettle-stitch  hole  on  the  right  (head) 
of  the  book ;  the  left  hand  being  inside 
the  centre  of  the  sheet,  the  needle  is 
taken  with  it,  and  thrust  out  on  the  left 
of  the  mark  made  for  the  first  baud ; 
the  needle  is  taken  in  the  right  hand, 
and  again  introduced  on  the  right  of 
the  same  band,  thus  making  a  complete 
circle  round  the  band.  This  is  repeated 
with  each  succeeding  band,  and  the 
needle  is  finally  brought  out  of  the 
kettle-stitch  hole  on  the  left  (tail)  of 
the  sheet.  Another  sheet  is  placed  on 
the  top,  and  similarly  treated,  by  intro- 
ducing the  needle  at  the  left  end  (tail) ; 
and  when  taken  out  at  the  right  end 
(top),  the  thread  is  fastened  by  a  knot 
to  the  end,  hanging  from  the  first  sheet, 
which  is  left  long  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  a  thread  is  used  out,  another 
is  joined  to  it,  making  it  continuous; 
the  knots  must  be  made  very  neatly, 
and  the  ends  cut  off.  A  third  sheet 
having  been  sewn  like  the  others, 
tAe    needle   is    brought    out    at   the 


kettle-stitch,  thrust  between  the  two 
sheets  first  sewn,  and  drawn  round  the 
thread,  thus  securing  each  sheet  to  its 
neighbour  by  a  kind  of  chain  stitch. 
This  is  the  strongest  way  of  sewing, 
and  takes  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  ordi- 
nary sewing.  The  thread  must  be  drawn 
tight  each  time  it  passes  round  the  band, 
and  finally  properly  fastened  off  at  the 
kettle-stitch,  or  the  sections  will  work 
loose  in  time.  The  cord  for  flexible 
work  is  called  *'  flexible  *' ;  it  is  twisted 
tighter  and  is  stronger  than  any  other, 
Marshall's  being  the  best.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  cord  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book,  and 
will  partly  depend  on  whether  the  sheets 
are  halves  or  wholes.  Too  thick  a  thread 
will  make  the  *'  swelling "  (the  rising 
caused  in  the  back  by  the  thread)  too 
much,  and  prevent  a  proper  rounding 
and  a  right  sized  '*  groove  in  backing. 
With  thick  or  few  sections,  a  thick 
thread  must  be  used  to  produce  a  good 
groove. 

In  a  book  of  moderate  thickness,  the 
sections  may  be  knocked  down  by  occa- 
sionally tapping  them  with  a  piece  of 
wood  loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  or 
with  a  thick  folding-stick.  In  the 
kettle  -  stitch,  the  thread  must  not  be 
drawn  too  tight  in  making  the  chain,  or 
the  thread  will  break  in  backing ;  nor 
left  too  slack,  or  the  sheets  will  wear 
loose.  The  last  sheet  should  be  fastened 
with  a  double  knot  round  the  kettle- 
stitch,  2  or  3  sections  down,  and  that 
section  must  be  sewn  all  along. 

Ordinary  sewing  differs  in  that  the 
thread  is  not  twisted  round  the  cord. 
The  cord  fits  into  the  saw  cuts;  the 
thread  is  passed  over  the  cord,  not  round 
it,  and  then  along  the  section,  out  of  the 
holes  made,  and  into  them  again,  the 
kettle-stitch  being  made  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  style,  the  back  of  the 
book  can  be  better  gilt:  in  flexible 
work,  the  leather  is  pasted  to  the  back, 
and  is  bent  each  time  the  book  is  opened, 
incurring  a  risk  of  the  gold  breaking 
away  from  the  leather  in  wear.  Books 
sewn  in  the  ordinary  method  are  made 
with  a  hollow  back,  and  when  the  book 
\  is  opened,  t\v«  cx«Aa%  Vii  \>Vv^  \^«a\l  \u  ia- 
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dependent  of  the  leather  covering,  so 
that  the  lining  of  the  back  only  is 
creased,  and  the  leather  keeps  its  form 
because  the  lining  gives  it  a  spring 
outwards.  Morocco  leather  is  always 
used  for  flexible  work.  Ordinary  sewing 
is  adapted  for  books  that  do  not  require 
great  strength,  such  as  library  bind- 
ings ;  but  a  book  for  constant  reference 
or  daily  use  should  be  sewn  flexibly. 

In  the  method  called  *'  flexible  not  to 
show,"  the  book  is  marked  up  in  the 
same  way  as  for  flexible,  and  is  slightly 
scratched  on  the  band  marks  with  the 
saw,  but  not  deep  enough  to  go  through 
the  sections.  Then  a  thin  cord  is 
doubled  for  each  band,  and  the  book  is 
sewn  in  the  ordinary  flexible  way.  The 
cord  is  knocked  into  the  back  in  for- 
warding, and  the  leather  may  be  stuck 
on  a  hollow  back  with  bands,  or  to  the 
back  itself  without  bands. 

In  order  to  keep  down  the  swelling 
of  the  book  to  the  proper  amount  neces- 
sary to  form  a  good  backing  groove  and 
no  more,  the  sheets  must  from  time  to 
time  be  gently  tapped  down  with  a 
heavy  folding-stick,  and  great  care  must 
be  ol^rved  to  avoid  drawing  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  kettle-stitch  too  tight,  or  the 
«*  head  "  and  "  tail "  of  the  book  will  be 
thinner  than  the  middle, — a  fault  which, 
once  committed,  has  no  remedy. 

Very  thin  sections,  or  half  sheets,  if 
the  book  is  very  thick,  may  be  sewn 
**  2  sheets  on,'*  i  e.  the  needle  is  passed 
from  the  kettle-stitch  to  the  flrst  band 
of  the  first  sheet  and  out,  then  another 
sheet  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the 
needle  is  inserted  at  No.  1  band  and 
brought  out  at  No.  2  ;  the  needle  is 
again  inserted  in  the  first  sheet  and  in 
at  No.  2  band  and  out  at  No.  3,  thus 
treating  the  two  sections  as  one,  in 
which  way,  obviously  only  half  as  much 
thread  will  be  in  the  back.  With  books 
that  have  had  the  heads  cut,  it  is 
necessary  to  open  each  sheet  carefully 
up  to  the  back  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
press,  otherwise  the  centre  may  not  be 
caught,  and  2  or  more  leaves  will  fall 
out  after  the  book  is  bound. 

Books  composed  of  single  leaves  are 
overcast,  and  each  section  is  treated  as 


a  section  of  an  ordinary  book,  the  only 
diflerence  being  that  a  strong  paper 
lining  should  be  given  to  the  back  befcie 
covering,  so  that  it  cannot  **  throw  up." 

Forwarding, — For  "end"  papers,  the 
coloured  paper  is  pasted  on  white,  the 
style  of  binding  deciding  the  choice. 
The  usual  kinds  are  as  follows. 

"Cobb"  paper  (used  generally  for 
half-calf  bindings  with  sprinkled  edge, 
or  half-calf  gilt  top)  is  stained  various 
shades  and  colours  in  the  making,  brown 
being  the  colour  most  favoured. 

"  Surface"  paper  has  one  side  prepared 
with  a  layer  of  colour,  laid  on  with  a 
brush  very  evenly  ;  some  kinds  are  left 
dull,  others  are  glazed.  Darker  colours 
are  generally  chosen  for  religious  books, 
and  lighter  for  cloth  or  case  work. 
Many  other  kinds  are  put  into  "  extra  ' 
bindings  with  good  effect,  e.  g.  a  cream 
of  fme  colour  and  good  quality  in  a 
morocco  with  cloth  or  morocco  joints. 

"  Marbled "  paper  has  colours  dis- 
posed on  it  in  imitation  of  marble,  pro- 
duced by  sprinkling  prepared  colours 
upon  a  coating  of  size  made  from  an 
emulsion  or  resinous  solution. 

"Printed"  and  "fancy"  papers  may 
be  bought  in  any  variety.  "  Coloured 
paste "  paper  may  be  home  -  made. 
Some  colour  is  mixed  with  paste  and 
soap  till  it  is  a  little  thicker  than 
cream,  then  spread  upon  2  sheets  of 
paper  with  a  paste  brush ;  the  sheets 
are  next  laid  with  their  coloured  sur- 
faces in  contact,  and  when  separated 
will  bear  a  wavy  pattern.  The  paper 
is  hung  up  till  dry,  and  glazed  with  a 
hot  iron. 

Having  decided  upon  the  kind  of 
paper  to  use,  cut  and  fold  2  pieces  to 
the  size  of  the  book,  or  a  trifle  larger, 
especially  if  the  book  has  been  already 
cut;  also  prepare  2  pieces  of  white 
paper  in  the  same  way.  Tliis  done,  a 
white  paper  is  laid  down,  folded,  and 
very  evenly  brushed  with  moderately 
thin  paste ;  the  2  fancy  papers  are  laid 
on  the  top,  level  with  the  back  or  folded 
edge;  the  top  fancy  paper  is  pasted, 
and  the  other  white  is  laid  on  that ; 
next  take  them  from  the  board,  and 


pressed  for  }  hour.  As  maay  aa  ICV'IS 
pairs  iDBf  be  done  at  once,  by  commeDc- 
ing  with  1  white,  then  2  fancy,  2  white, 
and  so  on,  always  preisiog,  to  enstiTe 
the  Buifaces  adhering  properly,  the  a 
hanging  ap  to  dry,  and,  whea  drj,  press- 
ing again,  to  make  them  qnits  flat. 

In  pasting,  be  snre  to  draw  the  brush 
well  oTer  the  paper  and  away  from  the 
centre,  towards  the  edges  of  the  paper. 
Take  just  enough  paste  on  the  brush  to 
make  it  slide  well.  See  thnt  the  whole 
inrfaee  is  patted  ;  remoTe  all  haira  and 
lumps  from  the  paper,  or  they  will 
mark  the  book;  and  never  attempt  to 
take  up  the  brush  from  the  paper  before 
it  is  well  drawn  orer  the  edge,  or  the 
paper  will  stick  to  the  byn^h  and  turn 
ovei',  with  the  risk  of  pasting  the  under 

Pasling  up. — In  every  book,  the  first 
and  last  sheet  must  be  "pasted  up"; 
and  if  the  hook  has  too  much  "swell- 
ing," it  must  be  tapped  down  gently 
with  a  hammer,  holding  the  book  tightly 
at  the  foredge  with  the  left  hand, 
knuckles  down,  and  re:iting  the  back  on 
the  press.  A  better  plan  is  for  the 
hack  to  be  knocked  fl.it  on  the  laying 
press,  placed  in  it  without  boards,  so 
that  the  back  projects,  screwed  up 
tightly,  so  that  the  sheets  cannot  slip; 
a  knocking-down  iron  is  then  placed 
against  left  side  of  the  book,  and  the 
back  is  hammered  against  it.  The 
"slips"  or  cords  arc  pulled  tight,  each 
with  the  right  hand,  the  leit  hand  hold- 
ing them  against  the  book  so  that  they 
■hall  not  be  drawn  through.  The  pro- 
ceM  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  184 :  a,  press ; 
b,  knocking-down  iron ;  c,  book.  If  a 
aiip  is  accidentally  pulled  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  re-sow  the  book. 

When  the  slips  h.ive  been  pulled 
tjght,  the  first  and  last  section  arc 
pasted  to  those  next  them,  thus  :— Lay 
the  book  on  the  edge  of  the  press,  throw 
the  lop  section  baek,  lay  a  piece  of  waste 
paper  upon  the  next  section  j'{  in. 
from  the  ha«k,  accordias  to  the  size  of 


the  book,  and  paste  the  space  between 
the  hack  and  the  waste  paper,  using  the 
second,finger  of  right  hand,  and  holding 
the  paper  down  with  the  left.  After 
pasting,  the  waste  paper  is  lemoTed, 


turned  over 
so  that  it  may  not  shift,  and  the  other 
end  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Finally  a  weight  is  put  on  the  top,  or 
if  a  number  of  books,  one  may  lie  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  back  and  foredge 
alternately,  each  {  in.  within  the  for- 
edge of  tHe  neit,  with  a  few  pressing 
bo.-irds  on  the  top.  After  drying,  the 
end  papers  are  put  on. 

J'asiingon  the  End  Papers. — For  each 
side  of  the  book,  a  single  leaf  of  white 
paper,  somewhat  thicker  than  that  naed 
for  the  ends,  is  cut.  Lay  the  end  papera 
on  a  boai-d  or  on  the  press,  with  the 
pa-^tcd  side  uppermost,  and  put  the 
single  leaves  on  the  top.  Fan  them  ont 
evenly  to  a  proper  width  (about  }  in. 
"  ■  ly  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
paste theiredges.  Having 
'     the  white  flyleBf 


placed  even  with  the  back,  and  tha 
book  is  again  left  to  dry  beneath  > 
■eight. 

Very  heavy  or  large  hooks  should  have 
ookhindera'  cloth  or  leather  "joints  " 
latching  the  colour  of  the  cover,  mo- 
icco  being  mostly  used  for  leather 
joints.  Cloui  joints  may  be  added  either 
when  theendaare  being  put  on,  or  when 
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the  book  is  ready  for  pasting  down.  Now 
the  cloth  is  cut  1-3  in.,  according  to  the 
size  of  book,  and  folded  quite  evenly, 
leaving  the  side  of  the  cloth  to  go  on 
the  book  the  width  intended  to  bo  glued : 
thus  a  width  of  1  in.  should  be  folded 
f  on  one  side,  leaving  |  on  the  other, 
and  putting  the  i  on  the  book.  Having 
glued  the  smallest  fold,  the  white  fly- 
leaf is  put  on,  and  the  fancy  paper  on 
the  top.  The  difference  here  is  that 
the  paper  is  single,  or  is  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  book  and  pasted  all  over.  It  is 
best  to  paste  the  marble  paper,  put  on 
the  white,  rub  well  down,  and  lay  them 
between  millboards  to  dry.  Finally 
a  piece  of  waste  or  brown  paper  may  be 
slightly  fastened  at  the  back  over  the 
whole,  turning  the  cloth  down  on  the 
book  to  keep  it  clean  and  prevent  injury. 

When  the  cloth  joint  is  to  be  put  on 
after  the  book  is  covered,  the  flyleaves 
and  ends  are  only  edge-pasted  to  the 
book  just  to  hold  them  while  it  is  being 
bound ;  when  the  book  is  to  be  pasted 
down,  the  ends  are  lifted  from  it  by 
running  a  thin  folding-stick  between 
the  ends  and  the  book.  The  cloth  is 
cut  and  folded  as  before,  fastened  on, 
and  the  ends  and  flyleaves  are  properly 
pasted  in  the  back.  Morocco  joints  arc 
always  put  in  after  the  book  is  covered. 

Cloth  joints  go  in  better  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ends,  taking  care  that  the 
ends  are  quite  dry  afler  being  made 
before  attaching  them,  or  their  damp- 
ness will  cause  wrinkles. 

The  ends  being  quite  dry,  the  slips 
are  unravelled  and  scraped  with  a  bod- 
kin and  a  knife-back,  so  that  they  may 
with  greater  ease  be  passed  through  the 
holes  in  the  millboard,  and  the  cord 
be  more  evenly  distributed  and  beaten 
down,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  in  the 
covered  book. 

Trimming, — If  the  book  is  to  be  uncut, 
or  to  have  a  gilt  top,  the  rough  edges 
are  "  trimmed  "  off  with  a  very  sharp 
knife  or  shears.  The  book  is  knocked 
up  straight,  laid  on  a  smooth-planed 
''trimming  board,"  and  compassed  from 
the  back  as  a  guide ;  a  straight-edge  is 
laid  on  the  compass  holes,  and  the  for- 
edge  is  cut.    The  object  beipg  merely 


to  make  the  edges  true,  only  the  rough 
and  dirty  edges  are  taken  off,  leaving 
the  book  as  large  as  possible.  Some- 
times the  book  is  put  into  the  cutting 
press,  and  the  overplus  is  taken  off  with 
a  "  round  plough,"  especially  if  a  num- 
ber of  books  are  to  be  done  together. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  straight-edge  and 
knife  for  the  foredge  and  tail,  and  to 
cut  the  top  when  the  boards  are  on  the 
book. 

Glueing  up. — Glue  is  now  applied  to 
the  back  to  hold  the  sections  together, 
and  make  the  back  firm  during  the 
rounding  and  backing.  Knock  the  book 
perfectly  true  at  its  back  and  head,  and 
put  it  into  the  laying  press  between  2 
pieces  of  old  millboard ;  expose  the 
back,  and  let  it  project  from  the  boards 
a  little,  the  object  being  to  hold  the 
book  Arm  and  to  keep  the  slips  close  to 
the  sides,  so  that  no  glue  shall  get  on 
them ;  then  with  glue,  not  too  thick, 
but  hot,  glue  the  back,  rubbing  it  in, 
and  taking  the  overplus  off  again  with 
the  brush. 

A  handful  of  shavings  is  sometimes 
used  to  rub  the  glue  in,  and  take  the 
refuse  away,  but  a  great  quantity  of 
glue  is  thus  wasted.  The  Germans  rub 
the  glue  in  with  the  back  of  a  hammer, 
and  take  away  the  overplus  with  the 
brush ;  this  is  better  than  using  shavings. 
The  back  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry,  before  it  is  rounded,  or  it  will 
have  to  be  damped  with  a  sponge,  to 
give  the  glue  the  elasticity  required, 
but  being  wet  is  worse  than  letting  it 
get  too  dry.  The  book  should  be  left 
for  about  an  hour,  or  till  it  no  longer 
feels  tacky  to  the  touch,  but  still  retains 
its  flexibility.  A  flexible  bound  book 
should  be  rounded  flrst,  using  a  backing 
board  to  bring  the  sheets  round,  instead 
of  a  hammer ;  then  the  back  is  glued, 
and  a  piece  of  tape  is  tied  round  the 
book  to  prevent  its  going  back  flat. 

All  books  are  not  glued  up  in  the 
press ;  some  workmen  knock  up  a  number 
of  books,  and,  allowing  them  to  project 
a  little  over  their  press,  glue  the  lot  up 
at  once ;  others,  again,  hold  the  book  in 
the  left  hand,  and  draw  the  brush  up 
and  down  the  back.    These  last  methods 
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are,  however,  only  practised  in  ^'  cloth 
shops/'  where  books  are  bound  or  cased 
at  very  low  prices.  The  proper  way  is 
to  put  the  book  in  the  press;  and  if 
more  than  one,  they  should  be  laid  alter- 
nately back  and  foredge,  with  the  back 
projecting  about  }  in.,  and  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously,  on  no  account  being 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  as  all  artificial 
heat  in  drying  in  any  process  of  book- 
binding is  injurious  to  the  work. 

Bounding, — ^** Rounding"  applies  to 
the  back  of  the  book,  and  is  preliminary 
to  backing.  In  rounding  the  back,  the 
book  is  laid  on  the  press  before  the  work- 
man with  the  foredge  towards  him,  and 
held  with  the  left  hand  by  placing  the 
thumb  on  the  foredge  and  fingers  on 
the  top  of  the  book  pointing  towards 
the  back,  so  that  by  drawing  the  fingers 
towards  the  thumb,  or  by  pre&sing 
fingers  and  thumb  together,  the  back 
is  drawn  towards  the  workman  at  an 
angle.  The  back  is  then  struck  gently 
with  the  fiat  or  face  of  the  hammer, 
beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
still  drawing  the  back  over  with  the  left 
hand.  The  book  is  then  turned  over, 
the  other  side  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  continually  changed  or 
turned  until  it  has  its  proper  form, 
which  should  be  about  -J  of  a  circle. 
When  sufficiently  rounded,  it  is  examined 
to  see  if  one  side  be  perfectly  level  with 
the  other,  by  holding  the  book  up  and 
glancing  down  its  back,  and  gently  tap- 
ping the  places  where  uneven,  until  it 
is  perfectly  uniform.  The  thicker  the 
book,  the  more  difficult  to  round  it ;  and 
some  papers  will  be  found  more  obstinate 
than  others,  so  that  great  care  must  be 
exercised  both  in  rounding  and  backing, 
as  the  foredge  when  cut  will  have 
exactly  the  same  form  as  the  back. 

Backing. — **  Backing-boards  "  should 
be  of  the  same  length  as  the  bopk,  some- 
what thicker  than  cutting-boards,  and 
with  their  tops  planed  at  an  angle,  so 
that  the  sheets  may  fiiU  well  over. 

Hold  the  book  in  the  left  hand,  lay 
a  board  on  one  side,  a  little  away  from 
the  back,  taking  the  edge  of  the  top 
sheet  as  a  guide,  the  distance  to  be  a 
trWe  more  than  the  thickness  of  the 


boards  to  be  used.  The  book,  with  the 
backing-board,  is  then  turned  over,  hold- 
ing the  boards  to  the  book  by  the  thumb, 
so  that  it  does  not  shift ;  next  lay  the 
other  board  at  exactly  the  same  distance 
on  the  other  side.  The  whole  is  now 
hold  tightly  by  the  left  hand,  and  low- 
ered into  the  press.  The  boards  may 
possibly  have  shifted  a  little  during  the 
process,  and  any  correction  may  now  be 
made  whilst  the  press  holds  the  book 
before  screwing  up  tight,  such  as  a 
slight  tap  with  the  hammer  to  one  end 
of  a  board  that  may  not  be  quite  straight. 
Should  the  boards  however  be  not  quite 
true,  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  whole 
out  and  readjust  them,  rather  than  lose 
time  in  trying  to  rectify  the  irregularity 
by  any  other  method. 

The  book  and  boards  being  lowered 
flush  with  the  cheeks  of  the  press,  screw 
it  up  as  tightly  as  possible  with  the  iron 
hand-pin.  The  back  of  the  book  must 
now  be  gently  struck  with  the  back  of 
the  hammer,  holding  it  slanting,  and 
beatinor  the  sheets  well  over  towards  the 
backing-boards.  Commence  from  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  do  not  hit  too 
hard,  or  the  dent  made  by  the  hammer 
will  show  after  the  book  has  been 
covered.  The  back  is  finished  with  the 
face  of  the  hammer,  bringing  the  sheets 
well  over  on  the  boards  so  that  a  good 
and  solid  groove  may  be  made.  Each 
side  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  the  same  amount  of  weight 
and  beating.  The  back  must  receive  a 
gradual  hammering,  and  the  sheets, 
when  knocked  one  way,  must  not  be 
knocked  back  again.  The  hammer 
should  be  swung  with  a  circular  motion, 
always  away  from  the  centre  of  the  back. 
The  book,  when  opened  after  backing, 
should  be  entirely  without  wrinkles. 
Backing  and  cutting  constitute  the  chief 
work  in  forwarding,  and  if  these  are 
not  done  properly,  the  book  cannot  be 
square  and  solid — great  essentials  in 
bookbinding. 

Backing  flexible  work  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  as  the  slips  are  tighter ;  other- 
wise the  process  is  exactly  the  same, 
only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hammer 
the  cord  too  much,  and  to  bring  over 
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tba  wctioDs  yerf  gvntlj,  iu  order  not  to 
break  ths  lewing  thretul. 

Tig.  185  illnstntts  a  lectiou  of  a  book 
in  the  pieu  betbre  bniking:  a,  presa; 


aide.  Tbe«  ore  to  wve  the  press  from 
being  cat;  and  a  piece  of  old  millhoard 
ia  generally  placed  on  the  cut-agHinat, 
go  that  the  ploagh-knifedoes  not  cat  np 
the  latter  too  quickly.  The  boards,  if 
for  whole-binding,  are  lined  on  both 
sides  with  paper ;  if  for  half- 
binding,  on  one  side.    The 


iwards 


son  for 
the  boards  < 
towardi  the  book.  The  r 
rious  pai'tings  would  cause 
the  board  to  cnrre  the  con- 
trary way  if  it  were  not 
lined.  It  may  he  taken  as 
a  general  rule  that  a  thinner 
board  when  i>asted  m 
ways  draw  a  f  '  ' 
If  the  boards  a 
both  sides,  pn per iacutdouble 
the  size  of  the  boards ;  if  on 
one  side,  the  paper  is  cut 
(he 


ining  1) 


1  thiol 


a     litlk 
board--. 


that    I 


b,  backing-boarda;  c,  book.  Fig.  186 
repreaenta  a  section  of  the  same  book  in 
the  presa  after  backing. 


3/.Vfto -n/s.  — The  workman  should 
take  adrantage  of  the  period  of  drying 
to  select  the  proper  thickness  of  boards, 
and  line  them  with  paper  on  one  side 
or  both. 

Vint  square  the  edge  which  is  to  go 
to  the  badt  of  the  book,  in  the  cutting- 
press,  using  a  cutting-board  for  one 
side  termsd  a  "runner,"  and  another 
called  a  "cut-agaiDit"  for  tba  other 


on  to  tl.e  other  side'  about  j  in.  The 
pai>er  ia  brushed  with  not  too  thick 
paste,  and  the  board  is  laid  on  the  paper 
with  the  cut  edgj  towards  the  portion 
to  be  turned  orer.  It  ia  now  taken  up 
with  the  paper  adhering,  laid  on  the 
press  with  the  paper  aide  upwards,  and 
rubbed  well  down;  again  turned  oyer, 

side.  Press  the  boards  so  aa  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  paper  adheres. 

When  books  are  veiy  thick,  2  boards 
may  be  stuck  together,  not  only  to  get 
the  proper  thickness,  but  for  strength. 
If  a  board  has  to  be  made,  a  thick  and 
a  somewhat  thinner  boAi-d  ahould  be 
put  together.  Paste  both  boaida,  and 
put  them  in  the  standing  press  for  the 
night.  Great  pressure  should  not  be 
put  on  at  first,  but  after  allowing  them 
to  set  for  a  few  minutes,  pull  down  the 
press  as  tight  as  possible.  When  pat- 
ting made  boards  to  the  book,  the  thinner 
one  should  always  be  neit  the  book. 

When  boards  are  lined  on  one  side 
only,  it  is  usual  to  ttm  i  in.  of  the 
paper  over  the  iquara  edge,  and  the 
lined  side  mast  be  placed  next  the  book. 

There  ate  mim^  \lui^  q^  'uovi'a  -ma&'h 
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Black  boards  made  of  old  rope  vary 
much  in  quality,  but  the  blacker,  harder, 
and  smoother  they  are  the  better.  The 
grey  or  white  boards,  used  mostly  for 
antique  work,  are  pasted  on  a  thin  black 
board,  and  bevelled  down  to  the  black 
one  to  the  required  width  and  angle.  The 
boards  used  extensively  for  cloth  work 
are  yellow  and  are  made  from  straw,  or 
from  wood  pulp.  All  boards  are  sold  by 
weight,  no  matter  what  size  or  thickness. 

The  most  useful  implement  for  cutting 
the  boards  up  are  large  shears,  costing* 
16-30$.  One  arm  or  shank  is  screwed 
into  the  laying  press,  and  the  other,  left 
free,  is  used  with  the  right  hand ;  the 
left  hand  holds  the  board  to  be  cut. 

Boards,  when  lined,  are  laid  out  to 
dry,  and,  when  dry,  cut  to  the  size  of 
the  book.  The  requisite  width  is  ob- 
tained by  extending  the  compasses  from 
the  back  of  the  book  to  the  edge  of  the 
smaller  bolt  or  fold  in  the  foredge. 
After  screwing  them  up,  the  boards  are 
knocked  up  even,  compassed  up,  and 
cut  in  the  laying  press,  using  as  before, 
the  "  cut-against,"  and  placing  the 
runner  exactly  to  the  compass  holes. 
When  cut,  they  are  tested  by  turning 
one  round  and  putting  them  together 
again ;  if  they  are  the  least  out  of  truth, 
it  will  be  apparent  at  once.  The  "  head  " 
or  top  of  the  boards  is  next  cut  by 
placing  a  square  against  the  back,  and 
marking  the  head  with  a  bodkin.  The 
boards  being  quite  straight  are  again 
put  into  the  press  and  cut,  and  when 
taken  out  should  be  again  proved  by 
reversing  them  as  before ;  if  not  true, 
they  must  be  recut.  The  length  is 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  book  to  the 
tail,  and  in  this  some  judgment  must 
be  used.  If  the  book  has  already  been 
cut,  the  boards  must  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  book,  leaving  only  such 
an  amount  of  paper  to  be  removed  as 
will  make  the  edge  smooth.  If,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  to  be  entirely  uncut, 
the  size  of  the  book  is  taken,  and  the 
portions  called  '^  squares  *'  that  project 
round  the  book,  iti  additioii. 

When  a  book  has  not  beeti  cut,  the 

amount  to  b^  cut  off  the  head  will  give 

ihe  head  ot  top  5^Uare;  and  the  bobk 


being  meavared  from  .the  head,  another 
square  or  projection  must  be  added  to 
it,  and  the  compass  set  to  one  of  the 
shoi'test  leaves  in  the  book.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  section  on  trimming,  enough 
of  the  book  only  should  be  cut  to  give 
the  edge  solidity  for  either  gilding  or 
marbling.  A  few  leaves  should  always 
be  left  not  cut  with  the  plough,  to  show 
that  the  book  has  not  been  cut  down. 
These  few  leaves  are  called  "proof," 
and  are  always  a  mark  of  careful 
work. 

Drawing-in  and  Pressing, — The  boards 
having  been  squared,  they  are  attached 
to  the  book  by  lacing  the  ends  of  the 
cord  through  holes  in  the  board.  The 
boards  are  laid  on  the  book  with  their 
backs  in  the  groove  and  level  with  the 
head ;  they  are  then  marked  with  a 
pencil  or  bodkin  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  slips,  about  J  in.  down  the  board. 
Holes  are  next  made  in  the  board  with 
a  short  bodkin  (with  a  piece  of  wood 
beneath)  on  the  line,  at  a  distance  from. 
the  edge  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  book.  About  ^  in.  away  from  the 
back  is  the  right  distance  for  an  octavo. 
The  board  is  turned  over,  and  a  second 
hole  is  made  about  i  in.  away  from  the 
tirst  ones.  The  boards  having  been 
holed,  the  slips  are  scraped,  pasted 
slightly,  and  tapered  or  pointed.  Draw 
them  tightly  through  the  hole  first 
made,  and  back  through  the  second. 
Tap  them  slightly  when  the  board  is 
down,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
and  getting  loose.  When  the  books  are 
drawn-in,  cut  the  ends  of  the  slips 
close  to  the  board  with  a  knife,  and  well 
hammer  them  down  on  the  knocking- 
down  iron  to  make  the  board  close  on 
the  slips  and  hold  them  tight.  The 
slips  should  be  well  and  carefully 
hammered,  as  any  projection  will  be 
seen  with  great  distinctness  when  the 
book  is  covered.  The  hammer  must  be 
held  perfectly  even,  or  the  slips  will  be 
cut  by  the  edge. 

The  book  is  now  examined,  and  &Tif 
little  alteratioti  may  be  made  before 
putting  ii  iiltb  the  standing  press; 
Pressihg-boards,  ihe  fiame  Size  as  the 
book)  &\iQ\)iiaL  \)«  "guX.  fi^Vi  "tivtlv  tbiii 
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groove,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  press 
directly  under  the  screw,  which  is 
tightened  as  much  as  possible.  With 
all  good  books,  a  tin  is  put  between  the 
millboard  and  book,  to  flatten  the  slips 
and  prevent  their  adherence  to  the 
book.  The  tin  is  put  right  up  to  the 
groove,  and  serves  also  as  a  guide  for 
the  pressing-board.  In  pressing  books 
of  various  sizes,  the  largest  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  press,  with  a  block 
or  a  few  pressing-boards  between  the 
various  sizes,  in  order  to  get  equal 
pressure  on  the  whole,  and  to  allow  the 
screw  to  come  exactly  on  the  centre  of 
the  books. 

The  backs  of  the  books  are  pasted, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
to  soften  the  glue.  Then  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  called  a  "  clcaning-ofF"  stick, 
the  glue  is  rubbed  off,  and  the  backs 
are  well  rubbed  with  a  handful  of 
shavings  and  left  to  dry.  Let  them  lie 
as  long  as  possible  in  the  press,  and,  if 
the  volume  is  rather  thick,  a  coat  of 
paste  should  be  applied  to  the  back. 

In  flexible  work,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  cleaning-off  stick  is  not  forced 
too  hard  against  the  bands,  or  the 
thread,  being  moist,  will  break  ;  or  the 
paper,  being  wet,  will  tear;  or  the 
bands  may  be  shifted.  The  cleaning-off 
stick  may  be  made  of  any  piece  of  wood  ; 
an  old  octavo  cutting-board  is  good. 

When  the  volume  has  been  pressed 
enough  (at  least  8  hours)  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  tins  and  boards  are  put 
away.  The  book  is  then  ready  for 
«  cutting." 

I  Cutting. — All  cutting  "  presses  **  are 
used  in  the  same  way :  the  plough  runs 
over  the  press,  and  its  left  cheek  runs 
between  2  guides  fastened  on  the  left 
cheek  of  the  press.  By  turning  the 
screw  of  the  plough,  the  right  cheek  is 
advanced  towards  the  left:  the  knife 
fixed  on  the  right  of  the  plough  is 
advanced,  and,  with  the  point,  cuts 
gradually  through  the  boards  or  paper 
secured  in  the  press,  as  already  de- 
scribed in  preparing  th6  boards;  There 
arc  2  kinds  of  plough  in  use — in  one  ihe 
knife  is  bolt^  tn  the  bther  the  knii!e 
isiid^   in  a   dovetail   groov^^-iermed 


respectively  "  bolt  knife  "  and  "  slide 
knife."  The  latter  is  preferable,  on 
account  of  its  facility  of  action,  as  any 
length  of  knife  can  be  exposed  for  cut- 
ting. A  bolt  knife,  being  fixed  to  the 
shoe  of  the  plough,  is  necessarily  a 
fixture,  and  must  be  worn  down  by 
cutting  or  squaring  millboards,  or  such 
work,  before  it  can  be  used  with  the 
truth  necessary  for  paper. 

To  cut  a  book  properly,  it  must  bo 
quite  straight,  and  the  knife  must  be 
sharp  and  perfectly  true.  Having  this 
in  mind,  the  book  may  be  cut  by  lower- 
ing the  front  board  the  requisite  dis- 
tance from  the  head  that  is  to  be  cut 
off.  A  piece  of  thin  millboard  or 
**  trindle "  is  put  between  the  hind 
board  and  the  book,  so  that  the  knife 
when  through  the  book  may  not  cut 
the  board  of  the  book.  The  book  is  now 
lowered  into  the  cutting-press,  with  the 
back  towards  the  workman,  until  the 
front  board  is  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  press.  The  head  of  the  book  is  now 
horizontal  with  the  press,  and  the 
amount  to  be  cut  off  is  exposed  above  it. 
Both  sides  should  be  looked  to,  as  the 
book  is  very  liable  to  get  a  twist  in 
being  put  in  the  press.  When  it  is 
quite  square,  the  press  is  screwed  up 
tightly  and  evenly.  Each  end  should 
be  screwed  up  to  exactly  the  same  tight- 
ness ;  if  one  end  is  loose,  the  paper 
will  be  jagged  or  torn  instead  of  being 
cut  cleanly. 

The  book  is  cut  by  drawing  the 
plough  gently  to  and  fro ;  each  time  it 
is  brought  towards  the  workman,  a 
slight  amount  of  turn  is  given  to  the 
screw  of  the  plough.  If  too  much  turn 
is  given  to  the  screw,  the  knife  will 
bite  too  deeply  into  the  paper  and  will 
tear  instead  of  cutting  it.  If  the  knife 
has  not  been  properly  sharpened,  or  has 
a  burr  upon  its  edge,  it  will  be  certain 
to  cause  ridges  on  the  paper.  The  top 
edge  being  cut,  the  book  is  taken  out  of 
the  press  and  the  tail  is  cut.  A  mark 
is  tnade  on  the  top  of  the  hind  or  back 
board  jiist  double  the  size  of  the  squlirb, 
and  the  board  is  lowered  until  the 
hiark  is  on  a  level  with  the  cut  top. 
The  book  \&  ^^^\u  \iN>l  \il\»  \\Nfc  \\^»s^^ 
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nith  the  back  towardi  the  warkman, 
until  the  boaid  19  fluah  with  the  cheek 
of  the  press  ;  this  will  eipOK  stiore  the 
prcsB  the  ntnaunt  to  be  taken  oET  from 
the  tnil,  an  before  deacribeJ,  and  the 
left-band  board  will  be,  if  put  IsTel 
with  the  cut  top,  exactly  the  lama  dis- 
taoce  above  the  ptesi  as  the  right-hand 
board  i9  below  the  cut  top.  The  tail  is 
CDt  iu  the  same  way  a«  the  lop  edge- 
To  cot  a  book  properly  requires  great 
care.  Always  lay  a  book  down  one  way 
1  and  take  it  up  another,  and  in  cntting 
always  work  with  the  back  of  the  book 
towards  you,  and  cut  from  you.  Give 
the  tarn  to  the  screw  of  the  plough  as 
it  is  thrust  from  you,  or  you  will  pull 
away  a  pait  of  the  bnck  instead  of 
cutting  it. 

In  cutting  the  foredge,  always  have 
the  head  of  the  book  towards  you,  so 
that  if  not  cut  straight  you  know 
exactly  where  the  fault  lies.  The  for- 
edge  is  marked  at  both  back  and  front 
of  the  book  by  placing  a  cutting-board 
under  the  first  2  or  3  leaves  as  aaupport ; 
the  millboanl  is  then  pressed  firmly 
into  the  groove,  and  a  line  is  drawn  or 
a  hole  is  pierced  at  bend  and  tail,  using 
the  foredge  of  the  board  a«  a  guide. 
The  book  is  now  knocked  with  its  back 
on  the  press  quite  flat,  and  "trindles" 
(flat  pieces  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  Ui  "l>i™t  U  in-  '^'^^^  ""^  3-* 
in.  long,  with  a  slot  nearly  the  whole 
length),  are  placed  be- 
tween the  boards  and  book 
by  letting  the  boai'ds  fall 
Imck  from  the  book,  and 
then  passing  one  ti indie 
at  the  head,  the  other  at 
tiie  tail,  allowing  the  top 


The  object  of  this 
force   the   hack    np  quite 
flat ;  by  holding  the  book 
when  the  cnt-against  and 


distance  under  the  holes  that  the  amount 
of  aqaara  is  intended  to  be.  The  book 
being  lowered  into  the  press,  the  ranner 
is  put  flush  with  the  cheek  at  the  jireas, 
and  the  cat-againat  just  the  aamg 
distance  above  the  press  as  the  mnner  is 
below  the  holes.  The  trindles  are  taken 
out  from  the  book  when  the  cuttinE- 
board^  are  in  their  proper  place ; 
millboards  will  ther    '  '*    ' 


If 


been   lowered  into  the 

press  accurately,  everything  will  ba 
quite  square.  The  press  is  screwed  np 
tightly,  and  the  foredge  is  ploughed ; 
when  the  book  is  taken  ont  of  the  press, 
it  will  resume  its  original  rounding,  the 
foredge  will  have  the  same  carve  as  the 
back,  and  it  cut  truly  there  will  be  a 
proper  square  all  ronnd  the  edges.  This 
method    ii    known    as    "cntting    in 

If  the  workman  has  a  set  of  some 
good  work  which  he  wishes  to  bind 
uniformly,  but  which  has  already  beeu 
cut  to  diOereut  sizes,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  cut  the  large  ones  down  to  the 
smaller  size,  he  most  not  draw  the  small 
ones  in,  aa  he  may  possibly  not  he  able 
to  pull  his  boards  down  the  required 
depth  to  cat  the  book,  so  he  must  leave 
the  boards  loose,  cnt  the  head  and  tail, 
then  draw  the  boards  in,  and  turn  np 
and  cut  the  foredge. 


if  the  book  is  straight.  The  cnt-against  1  "Cutting  out  of  boards"  is  by  a 
muetbe  putquite  flnshwitbtheholeaon  I  diSereot  method.  The  foredge  li  cot 
the  led  of  the  book,  and  the  runner  the  |  before  glueing  up,  taking  the  lize  from 


the  cue,  if  for  casing,  from  the  back  tc 
the  edge  of  the  board  in  the  foredge. 
The  bock  is  glned  op,  rounded,  and  put 
into  the  press  for  }  hour,  just  to  set  it. 
The  size  1b  agaia  taken  from  the  case, 
allowing  for  aquarea  at  head  asd  tail. 
The  book,  haTing  heea  marked,  is  cut, 
wid  then  hacked.  Cloth  cases  are  made 
tor  most  periodicsla,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured from  their  publishers  nt  a  trifling 
coat,  which  raries  according  to  the  size 
of  the  book  and  the  amount  of  blocking 
that  is  upon  them. 

Fig.  187  illuatratea  the  cutting- press, 
a  being  the  knife.     Fig.  188  shows  the 


knocking-down  iron:  the  flange  a  is 
secured  between  the  cheeks  of  the 
press;  the  sides 6 rest  on  the  presa;  and 
the  boards  are  hammered  on  the  smooth 
filce  c  Fig  189  IS  an  ideal  section  of 
the  cuttmg  press,  representing  the  cut- 
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ColoKriRg  the  Edget, — The  edges  of  a 
book  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
binding.  A  half  roan  book  should  not 
hare  an  eipensive  edge,  nor  a  whole 
bound  morocco  book  a  sprinkled  edge. 
Taste  is  the  only  guide. 

Sprinkled  Edges. — Most  shops  hiire  a 
colour,  usnaliy  a  reddish-brown,  which 
they  use  for  all  sprinkled  edge  books  ; 
it  can  be  purchased  at  any  oil  shop.     A 

is  generally  used  ;  the  2  powders  are 
well  mixed  in  a  mortar  nith  paste,  a 
few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  u-aler.  The 
colour  may  be    tcsled    by  sprinkling 

ing  to  dry,  and  burnishing.  '  If  the 
colour  powdei's  or  rubs,  it  is  either  (oo 
thick  or  has  not  enough  paste  in  it.  If 
the  former,  some  water  must  be  adrled  ; 
if  the  latter,  more  paste.  It  will  be 
better  if  the  whole  is  passed  through  a 
cloth  to  rid  it  of  any  coarse  particles. 

Books   maT  be    sprinkled    so    as    to 

resemble  a  kind  of  marble  by  using  2  or  3 

difTerent  colours     lor  instance,  the  book 

IS  put  in  the  lajing  press  and  a  little 

sand  IS  strenn  upon  the  edge  in  small 

mounds     Then  wiih 

a    green    colour    a 

moderate  sprinkle  ii 

^_^^    _  given     Afler  allow- 


ing 

t  to  dry,  more 

ajrin 

IS  put    on  m 

JeVt  brown  is 
<^n,    and    the 

dry 

1    sh 

L    a  allowed  to 
W  hen  the  sand 
ken  oil  the  edge 

ting  of  a  foredge  of  a  book  ;  a,  jaws  ' 
preia ;  h,  cat-against ;  c,  foredge  < 
book ;  i,  mnner :  e,  boarda  of  hook. 


dropped,  green  where 
the  eerond,  and  tlie 
rest  brown. 

A  colour  of  2 
shades  may  be  made 
by  using  sand,  then 
a  moderately  dark 
brown  spiinkled, 
then  more  sand,  and 

I  lastly  a  deeper  shade  of  same  colour. 
A  few  still  use  the  "  finger-brush,"  a 
small  brush  about  the  size  of  a  shnrine 
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brash,  made  of  stiff  bristles  cut  squarely. 
They  dip  it  into  the  colour,  and  then  by 
drawing  the  finger  across  it  jerk  the 
colour  over  the  edge.  Another  method 
is  to  use  a  larger  brush,  which,  being 
dipped  in  the  colour,  is  beaten  on  a 
stick  or  press-pin  until  the  desired 
amount  of  sprinkle  is  obtained.  But 
the  best  plan  for  an  amateur  is  to  use  a 
nail-brush  and  a  common  wire  cinder- 
sifter.  Dip  the  brush  in  the  colour  and 
rub  it  in  a  circular  direction  over  the 
cinder-sifter.  This  mode  has  the  satis- 
factory result  of  doing  the  work  quicker, 
finer,  and  more  uniformly.  The  head, 
foredge  and  tail  must  be  of  exactly  the 
same  shade,  and  one  end  must  not  have 
more  sprinkle  on  it  than  the  other,  and 
a  set  of  books  must  have  their  edges 
precisely  alike  in  tone  and  character. 

Colours  for  Sprinkling. — Many  dyes 
and  colours  that  answer  all  purposes, 
may  be  purchased  ready  for  instant  use. 
Judson's  dyes  diluted  with  water  are 
very  good. 

Plain  Colouring. — ^The  colours,  having 
been  well  ground,  are  mixed  with  paste 
and  a  little  oil,  or  glaire  and  oil.  Then, 
with  a  sponge  or  brush,  colour  the 
whole  of  the  edge.  In  colouring  the 
foredge,  the  book  should  be  drawn  back 
so  as  to  form  a  slope  of  the  edge,  so 
that  when  the  book  is  opened  a  certain 
amount  of  colour  will  still  be  seen.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  give  the  edges  2  coats 
of  colour,  and  the  first  must  be  quite 
dry  before  the  second  tint  is  applied. 

A  very  good  effect  may  be  produced 
by  first  colouring  the  edge  yellow,  and 
when  dry,  after  throwing  on  rice,  seeds, 
pieces  of  thread,  or  anything  else  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  sprinkle  with  some  other 
dark  colour.  For  this  class  body  colour 
should  always  be  used.  This  may  be 
varied  in  many  different  ways. 

Marbled  Edges. — ^The  edges  of  marbled 

books    should    correspond   with    their 

marbled  ends.     In  London,  few  binders 

marble  their  own  work,  but  send  it  out  of 

the  house  to  marblers,  who  do  nothing 

but  make  marbled  edges  and  paper.    It  is 

a  process  that  may  seem  easy,  but  is  very 

dl^cult  to  execute  properly •  and  it  costs 

if  at  Jittle  to  get  it  done. 
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The  requisites  are  a  long  square 
wooden  or  zinc  trough,  about  2  in.  deep, 
to  hold  the  size  for  the  colours  to  fioat 
on;  about  16-20  in.  long  and  6-8  in. 
wide,  will  probably  be  large  enough. 
Various  colours  are  used,  such  as  lake, 
rose,  vermilion,  king's  yellow,  yellow 
ochre,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  some  green, 
fiake  white,  and  lamp-black.  The 
brushes  should  be  of  moderate  size,  and 
each  pot  of  colour  must  have  its  own 
brush.  Small  stone  jars  are  convenient 
for  the  colours,  and  a  slab  of  marble  and 
a  muller  for  grinding  them.  The  combs 
may  be  made  with  pieces  of  brass  wire 
about  2  in.  long,  inserted  in  a  piece  of 
wood  ;  several  of  these  will  be  required 
with  the  teeth  at  different  distances, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  pattern 
required  to  be  produced.  Several  dif- 
ferent sized  burnishers,  flat  and  round, 
will  be  required  for  giving  a  gloss  to 
the  work. 

The  first  process  in  marbling  is  the  pre- 
paration of  the  size  on  which  the  colours 
are  to  be  floated.  This  is  a  solution  of 
tragacanth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
"gum  dragon."  If  the  gum  is  placed 
overnight  ia  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary,  it  will  generally  be  found 
dissolved  by  the  morning.  The  propor- 
tions can  easily  be  learned  by  experience ; 
the  solution  must  be  filtered  through 
muslin  or  linen  before  use. 

The  colours  are  ground  on  the  marble 
slab  with  a  little  water,  as  fine  as 
possible ;  move  the  colour  from  time  to 
time  into  the  centre  of  the  marble  with 
a  palette  knife,  and  as  the  water  eva- 
porates add  a  little  more.  About  1  oz. 
of  colour  will  suffice  to  grind  at  once, 
and  it  will  take  about  2  hours  to  do  it 
properly. 

Having  everything  at  hand  and  ready, 
with  the  size  in  the  trough,  and  water 
near ;  the  top  of  the  size  is  to  be  care- 
fully taken  off  with  a  piece  of  wood  the 
exact  width  of  the  troue^h,  and  the 
colour  being  well  mixed  with  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  ox  gall,  a  little  is  taken 
in  the  brush,  and  a  fe^  very  fine  spots 
are  thioyiii  on. 
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gall  miut  be  carefully  added  and  well 
hiixed  tip.  The  top  of  the  size  must  be 
taken  '  off  as  before  described,  and  the 
colour  again  thrown  on. 

If  it  does  not  then  spread  out,  the 
ground  or  size  is  of  too  thick  consis- 
tency, and  some  clean  water  must  be 
added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed. 

If  the  colour  again  thrown  on  spreads 
out,  but  looks  rather  greyish  or  spotty, 
the  colour  is  too  thick,  and  a  little 
water  must  be  added,  but  very  carefully, 
lest  the  colour  be  made  too  thin.  If 
the  colour  still  assumes  a  greyish  ap- 
pearance  when  thrown  on,  the  fault  lies 
in  the  grinding,  and  it  must  be  dried 
and  again  ground. 

When  the  colour,  on  being  thrown 
on,  spreads  out  in  very  large  spots,  the 
ground  or  size  is  too  thin  and  a  little 
thicker  size  should  be  added. 

If  the  colours  appear  all  right  on  the 
trough,  and  when  taken  off  on  a  slip  of 
paper  adhere  to  it,  the  size  and  colours 
are  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  top  of  the  size  must  always  be 
taken  off  with  the  piece  of  wood  before 
commencing  work,  so  that  it  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  colours  must  always  be 
well  shaken  out  of  the  brush  into  the 
pot  before  sprinkling,  so  that  the  spots 
"  may  not  be  too  large.  The  marbler 
must  always  be  guided  by  the  pattern  he 
wishes  to  produce,  and  by  a  little 
thought  he  will  get  over  many  difficul- 
ties that  appear  of  greater  magnitude 
than  they  really  are. 

Spot  Marble.  —  The  size  is  first 
sprinkled  with  a  dark  colour,  termed 
the  **  ground  colour  " ;  then  follow  the 
other  colours,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
colour  which  has  most  gall  will  spread 
or  push  the  others  away,  and  this  colour 
should  in  spot  marbling  be  put  on  last. 

With  very  little  vaiiation  all  the 
other  kinds  of  marbling  are  done ;  but 
in  every  case  where  there  are  more 
books  or  sheets  of  the  same  pattern  than 
the  trough  will  take  at  once,  the  same 
order  of  colours  must  be  kept,  and  the 
same  proportion  of  each,  or  one  book 
wW  he  of  one  colour  and  the  second 
entirely  different 
Comb  or  NonpaieU   Marble*— The 
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colours  are  thrown  on  as  before,  but  as 
fine  as  possible.  Then  if  a  piece  of  wood 
or  wire  be  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  the  trough,  the  colours, 
through  the  disturbance  of  the  size,  will 
follow  the  motion  of  the  stick.  The 
comb  is  then  drawn  the  whole  length  of 
the  trough  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
wire  in  the  comb  will  draw  the  colour, 
and  produce  what  is  termed  "  comb  "  or 
"  nonpareil "  marble. 

Spanish  Marble. — The  ground  colour 
is  thrown  on  rather  heavily,  the  others 
lighter,  and  the  wavy  appearance  is 
caused  by  gently  drawing  the  paper  in 
jerks  over  the  marble,  thus  causing  the 
colour  to  form  small  ripples. 

Other  effects. — A  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine put  in  the  colours  will  give 
them  a  different  effect,  viz.  causing  the 
small  white  spots  that  appear  on  "shell 
marble." 

There  are  various  patterns,  each  being 
known  by  name :  old  Dutch,  nonpareil, 
antique,  curl,  Spanish,  shell.  Specimen 
sheets  of  the  various  kinds  might  be 
kept  as  patterns  for  future  reference. 

Edges. — Edges  are  marbled,  after 
making  thedesircd  pattern  on  the  trough, 
by  holding  the  book  firmly,  pressing  the 
edge  on  the  colour  and  lifting  it  up 
sharply.  The  foredge  must  be  made  flat 
by  knocking  the  book  on  its  back,  but  it 
is  as  well  to  tie  the  book  between  a  pair 
of  backing-boards,  so  that  it  may  not 
slip,  especially  if  large.  Care  must  be 
taken  with  books  that  have  many  plates, 
or  if  the  paper  is  at  all  of  a  spongy 
nature  or  unsized.  If  a  little  cold  water 
be  thrown  on  the  edges,  it  will  cause 
the  colours  to  set  better.  In  marbling 
writing  paper,  a  sponge  with  a  little 
alum  water  should  be  used  to  take  off 
the  gloss  from  the  edge,  occasioned  by 
the  cutting  knife,  and  to  assist  the  mar- 
bling colour  to  take  better. 

Paper  is  marbled  in  the  same  way 
by  holding  it  at  2  corners,  then  gently 
putting  it  on  the  colour  and  pressing  it 
evenly,  but  gently  all  over,  so  that  the 
colour  may  take  on  every  \tart.    It  must 

diatwiUiitt  iV^i  m^  V-^  ^^^^^•Cci&T^^ 
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be  damped  overniglit  and  left  with  a 
weight  on  the  top.  When  the  paper 
has  been  marbled  and  is  dry,  a  rag  with 
a  little  beeswax  or  soap  shotdd  be 
rubbed  over  it,  so  that  the  burnisher 
may  not  stick,  and  to  give  a  finer  gloss ; 
this  applies  also  to  the  edges  in  burnish- 
ing. Marble  paper  manufacturers  bur- 
nish the  paper  with  a  piece  of  polished 
flint  or  glass  fixed  in  a  long  pole  working 
in  a  socket  at  the  top,  the  other  end 
resting  on  a  table  which  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed, so  that  the  segment  of  the  circle 
which  the  flint  takes  is  exactly  that  of 
the  hollow  table.  The  paper  is  laid  on 
the  hollow  table,  and  the  burnisher  is 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  desired  gloss  is  attained.  By  the 
best  and  latest  method,  the  paper  is 
passed  between  highly  polished  cylinders. 
It  is  more  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  machinery,  but  ensures 
superior  effect. 

Sizing. — Paper  should  be  sized  after 
being  marbled.  The  size  is  made  by 
dissolving  1  lb.  best  glue  in  5  gal.  water 
with  i  lb.  best  white  soap.  This  is  put 
into  a  copper  overnight,  and  on  a  low 
fire  the  next  morning,  keeping  it  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  burning. 
When  quite  dissolved  and  hot,  it  is  run 
through  a  cloth  into  a  trough,  and  each 
sheet  IS  passed  through  the  liquor  and 
hung  up  to  dry ;  when  dry,  burnished 
as  already  described.  It  is  generally 
cheaper  to  buy  the  paper  than  to 
make  it. 

Following  is  a  method  of  transferring 
the  pattern  from  marble  paper  to  the 
edges  of  books: — Wring  the  book  up 
tightly  in  the  press,  the  edge  to  be  as 
flat  as  possible ;  cut  strips  of  the  best 
marble  paper  about  1  in.  longer  than 
the  edge ;  make  a  pad  of  old  paper  larger 
than  the  edge  of  the  book,  and  about 
J  in.  thick ;  then  get  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  and  a  sponge  with  a  little  water 
in ;  now  pour  on  a  plate  sufficient  spirits 
of  salts  (muriatic  acid)  to  saturate  the 
paper,  which  must  be  placed  marble  side 
downwards  on  the  spirit  (not  dipped  in 
it);  when  soaked,  put  it  on  the  edge 
(which  has  been  previously  damped  with 
a  sponge)^  lay  your  Wot  paper  on  it, 


then  your  pad,  now  rap  it  smartly  all 
over,  take  off  the  pad  and  blot,  and  look 
if  the  work  is  right,  if  so,  take  the  book 
out,  and  shake  the  marble  paper  off; 
When  dry,  burnish. 

Gilt  Edges, — ^A  gilt  edge  is  the  most 
elegant  of  all  modes  of  ornamenting 
edges,  and  this  branch  of  bookbinding 
has  from  time  to  time  been  so  greatly 
extended,  that  at  the  present  day  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  a  book  may 
have  the  edges  gilt.  Thus  there  are 
"  plain  gilt,"  then  "  gilt  in  the  round  " ; 
again,  some  colour  under  the  gold,  for 
instance  "  gilt  on  red,"  or  whatever  the 
colour  may  be,  red  being  mostly  used, 
especially  for  religious  books.  Some 
edges  are  *^  tooled,"  and  some  have  a  gilt 
edge  with  landscape  or  scene  appropriate 
to  the  book  painted  on  the  edge,  only 
to  be  seen  when  the  book  is  opened. 
"Marbling  under  gilt"  may  also  be 
used  with  good  effect ;  but  still  better 
"  marbling  on  gilt." 

The  room  where  gilt  edge  work  is 
done  should  be  neither  dirty  nor  drafty, 
and  the  necessary  materials  are : — 

The  Gold  Cushion. — This  may  be  pur- 
chased ready  for  use,  or  it  may  be  made 
by  covering  a  piece  of  wood,  about  12  in. 
by  6,  with  a  piece  of  white  calf,  the 
rough  side  outwards,  and  padding  with 
blotting  paper  and  cloth.  The  pieces 
underneath  should  be  cut  a  little  smaller 
than  the  upper  one,  so  that  it  will  form 
a  bevel  at  the  edge,  but  quite  flat  on 
the  top.  The  calf  to  be  neatly  nailed 
all  round  the  edge.  If  the  pile  of  the 
leather  is  too  rough,  it  can  be  reduced 
with  a  piece  of  pumice,  by  rubbing  on 
the  calf  with  a  circular  motion. 

Gold  Knife. — This  should  be  a  long 
knife  of  thin  steel,  the  blade  about 
1-lJ  in.  wide. 

Burnishers. — These  are  made  of  agate, 
and  can  be  purchased  of  any  size.  A 
fiat  one,  and  2  or  3  round  ones,  will 
be  found  sufficient.  They  should  have 
a  very  hig.h  polish. 

Glaire  Water  or  Size.— -The  white  of 
an  egg  and  a  tea-cup  full  of  water  are 
well  beaten  together,  until  the  albumen 
is  perfectly  dissolved ;  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  houi*s  to  settle;  after 
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which,  it  should  be  strained  throngh  a 
piece  of  old  linen. 

Scrapers. — Pieces  of  steel,  with  the 
edge  or  burr  made  to  turn  up  by  rubbing 
the  edge  flat  over  a  bodkin  or  other  steel 
instrument,  so  that  when  applied  to  the 
edge  a  thin  shaving  of  paper  is  taken  off. 
The  beauty  of  gilding  depends  greatly 
on  proper  and  even  scraping. 

Gold  Lea£ — ^This  is  bought  in  books, 
the  price,  according  to  quality ;  most  of 
the  cheap  gold  comes  from  Germany. 
Use  the  best  that  can  be  had,  it  being 
in  the  end  th&  cheapest,  as  cheap  gold 
turns  black  in  time  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

To  gild  the  edges,  the  book  should  be 
put  into  the  press  straight  and  on  a 
level  with  the  cheeks  of  the  press  be- 
tween cutting-boards,  the  boards  of  the 
book  being  thrown  back.  The  press 
should  be  screwed  up  very  tightly,  and 
any  projection  of  the  cutting-boards 
should  be  taken  away  with  a  chisel.  If 
the  paper  is  unsized  or  at  all  spongy, 
the  edge  should  be  sized  and  left  to  dry. 
This  may  be  ascertained  by  wetting  a 
leaf  with  the  tongue:  if  spongy,  the 
moisture  will  sink  through  as  in  blot- 
ting paper.  The  edge  should  be  scraped 
quite  flat  and  perfectly  even,  care  being 
taken  to  scrape  every  part  equally,  or 
one  part  of  the  edge  will  be  hollow  or 
perhaps  one  side  scraped  down,  and  this 
will  make  one  square  larger  than  the 
other.  When  scraped  quite  smooth  and 
evenly,  a  mixture  of  blacklead  and  thin 
glaire  water  is  painted  over  the  edge, 
and  with  a  hard  brush  it  is  well  brushed 
until  dry. 

The  gold  is  now  cut  on  the  gold 
cushion.  Lift  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
with  the  gold  knife,  lay  it  on  the  gold 
cushion,  breathe  gently  on  the  centre  of 
the  leaf  to  lay  it  flat ;  it  can  then  be 
cut  with  ease  to  any  size.  The  edge  is 
now  glaired  evenly,  and  the  gold  is  taken 
up  with  a  piece  of  paper  previously 
greased  by  drawing  it  over  the  head. 
The  gold  is  then  gently  laid  on  the  edge 
which  has  been  glaired.  The  whole 
'edge  or  end  being  done,  it  is  allowed  to 
get  perfectly  dry,  which  will  occupy 
ihoQ^ 


Before  using  the  burnisher  on  the  gold 
itself,  some  gilders  lay  a  piece  of  fine 
paper  on  the  gold,  and  gently  flatten  it 
with  the  burnisher.  Books  are  often 
treated  in  this  manner:  they  then  be- 
come "dull  gilt."  When  intended  to 
be  bright,  a  waxed  cloth  should  be 
gently  rubbed  over  the  surface  2  or  3 
times  before  using  the  burnisher.  The 
beauty  of  burnishing  depends  upon  the 
edge  presenting  a  solid  and  uniform 
metallic  surface,  without  any  marks  of 
the  burnisher. 

The  manner  of  burnishing  is  to  hold 
a  flat  burnisher,  where  the  surface  is 
flat,  firmly  in  the  right  hand  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  on  the  shoulder,  to 
get  better  leverage.  Work  the  burnisher 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  perfectly 
even  pressure  on  every  part.  When 
both  ends  are  finished,  the  foredge  is 
proceeded  with,  by  making  it  perfectly 
flat.  It  is  better  to  tie  the  book,  to 
prevent  it  slipping  back.  The  foredge 
is  gilt  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ends ;  it  will  return  to  its  proper 
round  when  released  from  the  press. 
This  is  done  with  all  books  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  if  the  book  is  to  have  an 
extra  edge,  it  is  done  "  solid  or  in  the 
round."  For  this  way,  the  book  must 
be  put  into  the  press  with  its  proper 
round,  and  without  flattening  it,  and 
sci*aped  in  that  position  with  scrapers 
corresponding  with  the  rounding.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  this  kind 
of  scraping  that  the  sides  are  not  scraped 
awav,  or  the  squares  will  be  made  either 
too  large  or  lop-sided. 

Gilt  on  Red. — The  edges  are  coloured 
by  fanning  them  out  as  explained  in 
colouring  edges,  and  when  dry,  gilt  in 
the  usual  way;  not  quite  such  a 
strong  size  will  be  wanted,  through 
there  being  a  ground  in  the  colour  ;  nor 
must  any  blacklead  be  used.  The  edges 
must  in  this  process  be  scraped  first,  . 
then  coloured  and  gilt  in  the  usual 
way. 

Tooled  Edges. — ^The  book  is  gilt  as 
usual,  then,  while  in  the  press,  stamped 
or  worked  over  with  tools  that  are  of 
some  open.  c\i«c«Lc:X>«t  \  VJc^io^fe  ^1^\sfc  ^ts^ 
\>emg  TCefex«Jo\e%    ^Q\a!^  \^i\sgcv  ^^-^^ 
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be  followed  out  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  workman. 

The  tools  must  be  warmed  slightly, 
so  that  the  impression  may  be  firm ;  the 
foredge  should  be  done  first.  Another 
method  is  to  tool  the  edge  before  bur- 
nishing, or  the  different  portions  of  the 
tooling  may  be  so  managed  in  burnishing 
that  some  parts  will  be  left  bright  and 
standing  in  relief  on  the  unburnished  or 
dead  surface. 

Painted  Edges. — ^The  edge  is  fanned 
out  and  tied  between  boards,  and  whilst 
in  that  position  some  landscape  or  other 
scene,  either  taken  from  the  book  itself 
or  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  it,  is 
painted  on  the  foredge,  and  when  quite 
dry  it  is  gilt  on  the  fiat  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  work  of  course  requires 
an  artist  well  skilled  in  water-colour 
drawing. 

After  the  edges  have  been  gilt  by  any 
of  the  foregoing  methods,  the  rounding 
must  be  examined  and  corrected,  and 
the  book  should  be  put  into  the  stand- 
ing press  for  2-3  hours,  to  set  it.  The 
whole  of  the  edges  should  be  wrapped 
up  with  paper  to  keep  them  clean  during 
the  remainder  of  the  process  of  binding. 
This  is  called  "  capping  up." 

Head  '  banding. — Few  binders  work 
their  own  head-bands  ;  the  majority  use 
the  machine-made  head-band.  These 
can  be  purchased  of  any  size  or  colour, 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Head-banding  done  by  hand  is  really 
only  a  twist  of  different  coloured  cotton 
or  silk  round  a  piece  of  vellum  or  cat- 
gut fastened  to  the  back  at  every  half- 
dozen  sections.  If  the  head-band  is  to 
be  square  or  straight,  the  vellum  should 
be  made  by  pasting  2  or  3  pieces  to- 
gether. Damp  the  vellum  previously, 
and  put  it  under  a  weight  for  a  few 
hours  to  get  soft.  Vellum  from  old 
ledgers  and  other  vellum-bound  books 
is  mostly  used.  The  vellum,  when  quite 
dry  and  fiat,  is  cut  into  strips  just  a 
little  under  the  width  of  the  squares  of 
the  books,  so  that  when  the  book  is 
covered,  the  ^moi;nt  of  leather  above 
the  head-band  t^nd  the  head-band  itself 
wi'JJ  be  Just  the  a^ze  or  height  of  the 
square. 


If,  however,  a  round  head-band  is 
chosen,  catgut  is  taken  on  the  same 
principle  with  regard  to  size,  and  this 
is  further  advanced  by  using  2  pieces  of 
catgut,  generally  one  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  making  with  the 
beading  3  rows.  To  explain  how  the 
head-band  is  worked  is  a  difficult  task ; 
yet  the  process  is  very  simple.  The 
great  difiiculty  is  to  get  the  silks  to  lie 
close  together,  which  they  will  not  do 
if  the  twist  or  beading  is  not  evenly 
worked.  This  requires  time  and  pati- 
ence to  accomplish.  The  hands  must  be 
clean,  or  the  silk  will  get  soiled ;  fingers 
must  be  smooth,  or  the  silk  will  be 
frayed. 

Supposing  a  book  is  to  be  done  in  2 
colours,  red  and  white.  The  head-band 
is  cut  to  size,  the  book  is,  for  conveni* 
ence,  held  in  a  press,  or  a  plough  with 
the  knife  taken  out,  so  that  the  end  to 
be  head-banded  is  raised  to  a  convenient 
height.  The  ends  of  the  silk  or  cotton 
are  joined  together,  and  one,  say  the  red, 
is  threaded  through  a  strong  needle. 
This  is  passed  through  the  back  of  the 
book,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  second 
section,  commencing  on  the  left  of 
the  book,  twice,  and  a  loop  is  left. 
The  vellum  is  put  into  this  loop,  and 
the  silk  is  drawn  tight ;  the  vellum 
will  then  be  held  fast.  The  white  is 
now  twisted  round  the  red  once,  and 
round  the  head-band  twice ;  the  red  is 
next  taken  in  hand,  and  twisted  round 
the  white  once  and  the  head-band  twice. 
This  is  done  until  the  whole  vellum  is 
covered.  The  needle  must  be  passed 
through  the  back  at  about  every  8  sec- 
tions to  secure  the  head-band.  The 
beading  is  the  effect  of  one  thread,  being 
twisted  over  the  other,  and  the  hand 
must  be  kept  exactly  at  the  same  tight- 
ness or  tension,  for  if  pulled  too  tightly 
the  beading  will  go  underneath,  or  be 
irregular.  The  fastening  off  is  done  by 
passing  the  needle  through  the  bade 
twice,  the  white  is  then  passed  round 
the  red  and  under  the  vellum,  and  the 
ends  are  tied  together. 

Three  Colours  Plain. — ^This  is  com- 
menced in  the  same  way  as  with  2,  but 
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are  worked  in  rotation,  so  as  not  to  mix 
or  entangle  them.  The  silks  must  be 
kept  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
twists  the  colour  over  or  round ;  and  as 
each  ia  twisted  round  the  vellum,  it  is 
passed  to  be  twisted  round  the  other 
two.  In  fastening  off,  both  colour^ 
must  be  passed  round  under  the  vellum, 
and  fastened  as  with  the  2-colour  pat- 
tern. 

Head-bands  may  be  worked  intermixed 
with  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  the  one 
colour  may  be  worked  a  number  of 
times  round  the  vellum,  before  the 
second  colour  has  been  twisted,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  ribbons  going  round 
the  head-band. 

Stuck-on  head-bands  may  be  made  at 
little  expense,  by  using  striped  calico  for 
the  purpose.  A  narrow  stripe  is  to  be 
preferred  of  some  bright  colour.  The 
material  must  be  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  1}  in.  wide,  with  the  stripes  across. 
Cords  of  different  thickness  are  then  cut 
somewhat  longer  than  the  calico,  and  a 
jnece  of  the  cord  is  fastened  by  a  nail  at 
one  end  on  a  board  of  sufficient  length. 
The  calico  is  then  pasted  and  laid  down 
on  the  board  under  the  cord ;  the  cord, 
being  held  tightly,  may  be  easily  covered 
with  the  striped  calico,  and  rubbed  with 
a  folder  into  a  groove. 

When  this  is  dry,  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  book  are  glued,  and  the  proper 
piece  of  the  head-band  is  put  on.  Or 
the  head-band  may  be  purchased,  as 
before  stated,  worked  with  either  silk  or 
cotton  ready  for  fastening  on,  for  2s.  3d, 
to  4s.  6(i  a  piece  of  12  yd.,  according  to 
the  size  required.  The  amateur  will 
find  this  far  better  than  worlcing  his  own 
head-bands,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  looking  so  even  as  a  head-band 
properly  worked  on  the  book. 

After  the  head-band  has  been  put  on 
or  worked,  the  book  is  *'  lined  up  **  or 
**  got  ready  for  covering." 

Preparing  for  Covering,  —Nearly  all 
modem  books  are  bound  with  hollow 
backs,  except  where  the  books  are  sewn 
for  flexible  work,  or  otherwise  meant  to 
have  tight  backs. 

The  head-band  is  first  set  with  glue, 
|f  If  orked;  b^  glueiDj;  the  bead  and  tftil| 


and  with  a  folder  the  head-band  is  made 
to  take  the  same  form  as  the  back.  This 
is  done  by  holding  the  book  in  the  left 
hand  with  its  back  on  the  press,  then  a 
pointed  folder  held  in  the  right  hand  is 
run  round  the  beading  2  or  3  times  to 
form  it ;  the  silk  on  the  back  is  then 
rubbed  down  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  all  level  and  even,  and  the  book  is 
allowed  to  dry.  When  dry,  it  is  put  into 
the  laying  press  to  hold  it,  and  the  back 
is  well  glued  all  over ;  some  paper, 
usually  brown,  is  now  taken,  the  same 
length  as  the  book,  put  on  the  back  and 
rubbed  down  well  with  a  thick  folder : 
a  good-sized  beef  rib  is  as  good  as 
anything.  The  overplus  of  the  paper  is 
cut  away  from  the  back,  except  the 
part  projecting  head  and  tail.  A  second 
coat  of  glue  is  put  on  the  top  of  the 
brown  paper  and  another  piece  is  put  on 
that,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  edge  on 
the  left  side.  When  this  is  well  rubbed 
down,  it  is  folded  evenly  from  the  edge  on 
the  right  side  over  to  the  left ;  the  small 
amount  of  glued  space  left  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  hold  it  down.  The  top  is 
again  glued,  folded  over  from  left  to 
right,  and  cut  off  level  by  folding  it  back 
and  running  a  sharp  knife  down  the  fold. 
This  is  what  is  generally  termed  "  two 
on  and  two  off,"  being  2  thicknesses  of 
paper  on  the  back  and  2  for  the  hollow ; 
but  thin  or  small  books  need  only  have  1  en 
the  back  and  2  for  the  hollow.  Thick 
or  large  books  should  have  more  paper 
used  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Books 
that  have  been  over-cast  in  the  sewing 
should  have  rather  a  strong  lining  up, 
so  that  there  be  not  such  a  strain  when 
opened.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  the 
overplus  of  the  paper,  head  and  tail,  is 
cut  off  close  to  the  head-band* 

The  better  the  paper  used  the  easier 
will  be  the  working  of  it.  Old  writing 
or  copy-book  paper  will  be  found  to  be  as 
good  as  any,  but  good  brown  paper  is 
mostly  used. 

The  book  is  now  ready  for  putting  the 
bands  on.  These  are  prepared  before- 
hand  by  sticking  with  glue  2  or  3  pieces 
of  leather  together  or  on  apiece  of  paper, 
well  pressing,  and  allowing  to  dry  under 
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twice,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  before 
glueing  again.  It  should  then  be  put  on 
one  side  for  future  use,  and  when  wanted, 
the  proper  thickness  is  chosen  and  cut 
into  strips  of  a  width  to  correspond 
■with  the  size  of  the  book.  The  book  is 
marked  up,  5  bands  being  the  number 
generally  used,  leaving  the  tail  a  little 
longer  than  the  other  portions.  The 
strips  of  band  are  then  moistened  with 
a  little  hot  water  to  cause  the  glue  upon 
the  paper  to  melt.  Each  piece  is  then 
fixed  upon  the  back  just  under  the  holes 
made  with  the  compasses  in  marking  up. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  far  better  plan 
than  to  first  cut  the  strips  and  then  glue 
them.  By  the  latter  plan,  the  glue  is 
liable  to  spread  upon  the  side,  where  it 
is  not  wanted,  and  if  the  book  has  to  be 
covered  with  light  calf,  it  will  certainly 
be  stained  black:  be  careful  that  all 
glue  is  removed  from  the  back  and  sides 
before  attempting  to  cover  any  book  with 
calf. 

When  dry,  the  ends  of  the  bands  are 
cut  off  with  a  bevel,  and  a  little  piece  of 
the  boards  from  the  corners  nearest  the 
back  is  also  taken  off  on  the  bevel,  that 
there  may  not  be  a  sharp  point  to  fret 
through  the  leather  when  the  book  is 
opened.  This  is  also  necessary,  so  that 
the  head-band  may  be  properly  set.  A 
sharp  knife  should  be  inserted  in  the 
hollow,  and  should  separate  it  from  the 
back  at  head  and  tail  on  each  side  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  leather  to  be  turned  in. 
Morocco  may  have  the  back  glued,  as  it 
will  not  show  through,  and  will  facilitate 
the  adhesion  of  the  leather. 

Flexible  Work. — This  is  not  lined  up. 
The  leather  is  stuck  directly  upon  the 
book;  the  head-l)and  is  set  as  before 
explained,  and  held  tight  by  glueing  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  against  it,  and  when 
quite  dry,  the  overplus  is  cut  away,  and 
the  back  is  made  quite  smooth.  The 
bands  are  knocked  up  gently  with  a 
blunt  chisel  to  make  them  perfectly 
straight,  being  first  damped  and  made 
soft  with  a  little  paste  to  facilitate  the 
working  and  prevent  the  thread  from 
being  cut.  Any  holes  caused  by  sawing- 
in.  Id  previous  binding,  must  be  filled  up 
wJiJi  fl  piece  offr&y^d  cord,  pasted,  Any 


holes  thus  filled  up  must  be  made  quite 
smooth  when  dry,  as  the  least  unevenness 
will  show  when  the  book  is  covered. 

In  "  throw  up  "  backs,  or  in  "  flexible 
not  to  show,"  a  piece  of  thin  linen  or 
stuff  called  "  mull "  (muslin)  is  glued  on 
the  back  first,  and  one  piece  of  paper  on 
the  top.  For  the  hollow,  3,4,  or  even' 5 
pieces  are  stuck  one  on  the  other,  so  that 
it  may  be  firm ;  whilst  the  book  itself 
will  be  as  if  it  had  a  flexible  back.  The 
bands,  if  any,  are  then  fastened  on,  and 
the  corners  of  the  boards  are  cut  off.  It 
is  then  ready  for  covering.  **Mock 
flexible''  has  generally  one  piece  of 
paper  glued  on  the  back,  and  when 
marked-up,  the  bands  are  put  on  as  be> 
fore,  and  the  book  is  covered. 

Covering. — Books  are  covered  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  binder  or  cus- 
tomer. The  materials  used  at  the  present 
day  are — leather  of  all  sorts,  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  bookbinders'  cloth, 
velvet,  needle  -  work,  and  imitation 
leather,  of  which  various  kinds  are 
manufactured,  such  as  leatherette  and 
feltine. 

Each  kind  requires  a  different  manner 
of  working  or  manipulation.  For  in- 
stance, a  wet  calf  book  must  not  be 
covered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  velvet 
one. 

Under  the  class  of  leather, ,  come 
moroccos  of  all  kinds ;  russia ;  calf, 
coloured,  smooth  and  imitation ;  roan, 
sheep  and  imitation  morocco. 

The  morocco  cover,  indeed  any  leather 
cover,  is  cut  out  by  laying  the  skin  out 
on  a  flat  board,  and  having  chosen  the 
part  or  piece  of  the  skin  to  be  used,  the 
book  is  laid  on  it  and  the  skin  is  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  round  the  book, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  f  in.  for  an 
8vo,  and  more  or  less  according  to  the 
size  of  the  book  and  thickness  of  board, 
for  turning  in.  The  morocco  cover 
should  now  have  marked  upon  it  with 
a  pencil,  the  exact  size  of  the  book  itself, 
by  laying  the  book  on  the  cover,  and 
running  the  point  of  a  blacklead  pencil 
all  round  it.  The  leather  must  then  be 
"pared,"  or  shaved  round  the  edges, 
using  the  pencil  marks  as  a  guide. 
T\i\s  ^atm^  ^To^^a  \&  \i<(^t  didicult^  et< 
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pedally  if  a  French  knife  is  used,  such 
as  may  be  purchased  at  Eadie  and  Son*s, 
the  chief  point  being  that  a  very  sharp 
edge  is  to  be  kept  on  the  knife,  and  that 
the   "burr"  is  on  the   cutting  edge. 
The  knife  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
placing  2  fingers  on  the  top  with  the 
thumb  underneath.     The  leather  must 
be  placed  on  a  piece  of  marble,  litho- 
graphic stone,  or  thick  glass,  and  held 
tightly   strained    between    finger    and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand.     Then,  by  a 
series  of  pushes  from  the  right  hand, 
the  knife  takes  off  more  of  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  given.  The  burr  causes 
the  knife  to  enter  the  leather ;  if  the 
burr  is  turned  up,  the  knife  will  either 
not  cut  or  run  off.     If  the  knife  is  held 
too  much  at  an  angle,  it  will  go  right 
through  the  leather.  The  leather  should 
from  time  to  time  be  examined,  by  turn- 
ing it  over,  to  see  if  any  unevenness 
appears,  for  every  cut  will  show.     Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  where 
the  edges  of  the  board  go.     The  turning 
in  at  the  head  and  tail  should  be  pared 
off  as  thin  as  possible,  as  there  will  be 
twice  as  much  thickness  of  leather  on 
the  back  where  turned  in,  the  object  of 
this  care  being  that  it  must  not  be  seen. 
The  morocco  cover  should  now  be  wetted 
well,  and  grained  up  by  the  hand  or  a 
flat   piece   of  cork.     This   is   done   by 
gently  curling  it  up  in  all  directions ; 
and  when  the  grain  has  been  brought  up 
properly   and   sufficiently,    the  leather 
should  be  pasted  on  the  flesh  side  with 
thin  paste,  and  hung  up  to  dry.    Should 
the  leather  be  "  straight  grain,"  it  must 
only  be  creased  in  the  one  direction  of 
the  grain,  or  if  it  is  required  to  imitate 
any  old  book  that  has  no  grain,  the  leather 
should  be  wetted  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  whole  of  the  grain  rubbed  out 
by  using  a  rolling-pin  with  even  pres- 
sure. 

Russia  and  calf  require  no  setting  up 
of  the  grain,  but  russia  must  be  well 
rolled  out  with  the  rolling-pin. 

When  the  cover  (morocco)  is  dry,  it 
is  well  pasted,  and  the  squares  of  the 
book  are  set,  so  that  each  side  has  its 
proper  portion  of  board  projecting. 
The  hooi  ia  then  Itdd  down  evenly  on 


the  cover,  which  must  be  gently  drawn 
on;  the  back  is  drawn  tight  by  plac-  ' 
ing  the  book  on  its  foredge  and  pulling 
the  skin  well  down  on  the  back.  The 
sides  are  next  drawn  tight,  and  the 
bands  are  pinched  well  up  with  a  pair 
of  "band  nippers."  The  4  corners  of 
the  leather  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  little 
paste  is  put  on  the  cut  edge,  and  the 
operation  of  turning  in  may  be  com- 
menced. 

The  book  is  held  on  its  edge,  either 
head  or  tail,  with  a  small  piece  of  paper 
put  close  to  the  head-band  to  prevent 
any  paste  soiling  the  edge  or  head-band, 
and   with    the    boards    extended,    the 
hollow  is  pulled  a  little  away  from  the 
back,  and  the  leather  is  neatly  tucked 
in.     The  leather  is  next  tightly  brought 
over  the  boards  and  well  rubbed  down, 
both   on   the  edge  and  inside,  with  a 
folding-stick,  but  on  no  account  must 
the  outside  be  rubbed,  or  the  grain  will 
be  taken  away.     The  foredge  is  treated 
in  like  manner,  by  tucking  the  corners 
in  for  strength.     The  head-band  is  set 
by  tying  a  piece  of  thread  round  the 
book,  between  the  back  and  the  boards, 
in  the  slots  cut  out  from  the  corners  of 
the  boards ;  this  thread  must  be  tied  in 
a  knot.     The  book  being  held  in  the 
left  hand,  resting  on  its  end,  the  leather 
is  drawn  with  a  pointed  folding-stick, 
as   it   were,  towards  the  foredge,  and 
flattened  on  the  top  of  the  head-band. 
When  this  is  done  properly,  it  should 
be  exactly  even  with  the  boards,  and 
yet  cover  the  head-band,  leaving  that 
part  of  the  head-band  at  right  angles 
with  the  edge  exposed.     A  little  prac- 
tice will  indicate  what  amount  of  leather 
is  to  be  left  out  from  the  turning  in, 
so  that   the  head-band   can  be  neatly 
covered.     The  perfection  in  covering  a 
book  depends  upon  the   leather  being 
worked  sharp  round   the   boards,  but 
with  the  grain  almost  untouched. 

Paste  should  be  always  used  for  all 
kinds  of  leather;  but  leather  with 
an  artificial  grain  should  be  glued, 
the  turning  in  being  pasted.  The 
glue  gives  more  body  to  the  leather, 
and  tVtvxa  "^xfe^«^\^%  \}aft  s^^va.^  ^^^^s^a. 
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morocco  should  be  covered  with  paste 
made  without  alum,  which  turns  it 
yellow.  If  the  leather  is  washed  with 
lemon-juicei  instead  of  vinegar,  when 
finishing,  the  colour  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Russia  leather  is  pared  in  the  same 
way  as  morocco.  It  should  be  damped 
and  rolled  with  a  rolling-pin  before 
covering. 

Calf,  either  coloured  or  white,  need 
be  pared  only  round  the  head-band ;  it 
should  be  covered  with  paste,  and  the 
book  washed,  when  covered,  with  a 
clean  damp  sponge.  In  putting  2  books 
together,  when  of  calf  of  2  different 
colours,  a  piece  of  paper  should  be 
placed  between,  as  most  coloui*s  stain 
each  other,  especially  green.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  finger  calf  as  little 
as  possible;  whilst  wet,  touching  it 
with  iron  tools,  such  as  knives  and 
band  nippers,  will  cause  a  black  stain. 
Morocco  will  bear  much  handling. 

Vellum  or  Parchment. — ^The  boards 
should  be  covered  with  white  paper,  to 
avoid  any  darkness  of  the  board  show- 
ing through.  The  vellum  or  parchment 
should  be  pared  at  head  and  tail,  and 
the  whole  well  pasted  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  short  time,  so  that  it  be 
well  soaked  and  soft.  The  book  should 
then  be  covered,  but  the  vellum  must 
not  on  any  account  be  stretched  much, 
or  when  dry  it  will  draw  the  boards 
up  to  a  remarkable  extent.  If  the 
book  be  pressed,  the  vellum  will  adhere 
better.  Old  binders  took  great  pains 
in  covering  their  white  vellum  books. 
The  vellum  was  liued  carefully  with 
white  paper  and  dried  before  covering : 
this  in  some  degree  hindered  the  shrink- 
ing in  drying,  and  enabled  the  work- 
man to  give  the  boards  a  thin  and  even 
coat  of  glue,  which  was  allowed  to  dry 
before  putting  on  the  covering. 

Roan  is  covered  with  glue  and  turned 
in  with  paste.  Head  and  tail  only  need 
be  pared  round  the  head-band. 

Cloth  is  covered  by  glueing  the  cover 

all  over  and  turning  in  at  once:  glueing 

one  cover  at  a  time,  and  finishing  the 

coreriDg  of  each  book  before  touching 

tfie  Jiejft, 


Velvet  should  be  covered  with  clean 
glue  not  too  thick ;  first  glue  the^back 
of  the  book  and  let  that  set  before  the 
sides  are  put  down.  The  sides  of  the 
book  should  next  be  glued,  and  the 
velvet  laid  down,  turned  in  with  glue. 
The  corners  should  be  very  carefully 
cut  or  they  will  not  meet,  or  cover 
properly  when  dry.  "When  the  whole 
is  dry,  the  pile  may  be  raised,  should  it 
be  finger  marked,  by  holding  the  book 
over  steam,  and,  if  necessary,  by  using 
a  brush  carefully. 

Silk  and  satin  should  be  lined  first  with 
a  piece  of  thin  paper  cut  to  the  size  of 
the  book,  glued  with  thin  clean  glue, 
rubbed  down  well,  and  allowed  to  get 
dry,  before  covering  the  book.  When 
dry,  cover  it  as  with  velvet. 

Half-bound  Work. — The  book  has  its 
back,  a  part  of  the  sides,  and  the  comers 
covered  with  leather.  The  sides  are, 
after  the  leather  is  perfectly  dry, 
covered  either  with  cloth  or  paper 
according  to  fancy,  turned  over  the 
boards  as  with  leather.  The  book  is 
then  pasted  down.  Before  the  paper  is 
put  on  the  sides,  all  unevenness  of  the 
leather  is  pared  away.  This  style  has 
come  very  much  into  reputation  lately 
on  account  of  its  economy ;  the  amount 
of  leather  required  is  less,  and  the  work 
is  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  in  a 
whole-bound  book.  It  will  be  better  if 
the  back  be  finished  before  the  corners 
are  put  on,  as  there  is  great  likelihood 
that  the  corners  may  get  damaged  to 
some  extent  during  the  process  of  finish- 
ing. The  outside  paper  may  either 
match  the  colour  of  the  leather,  or  be 
the  same  as  the  edge  or  end-papers. 

Fasting  down. — This  is  to  cover  up 
the  inside  board  by  pasting  down  the 
end-papers  to  the  boards. 

The  white  or  waste  leaf,  that  has  till 
this  process  protected  the  end-papers, 
is  now  taken  away  or  torn  out.  The 
joint  of  the  board  must  be  cleaned  of 
any  paste  or  glue  that  may  have  ac« 
cumulated  there,  by  passing  the  point 
of  a  sharp  knife  along  it,  so  that  when 
the  end  is  pasted  down,  the  joint  will 
be  quite  straight  and  perfectly  square. 

Uovocco  \^k&  ^9^<i  be  filled  is 
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with  a  finooth  board  or  thick  paper, 
the  exact  substance  of  the  leather. 
This  thickness  must  be  carefully  chosen, 
and  one  edge  be  cat  off  straight,  and 
atnck  on  the  inside  of  the  board  verj 
slightly,  in  fact  only  touching  it  in  the 
centre  with  a  little  glue  or  paste,  just 
sufficient  to  hold  it  temporarily.  It 
must  he  flush  with  the  back-edge  of 
the  hoKrd,  When  dry,  the  paper  or 
board  is  marked  with  a  compass  about 
i  in*  round,  and  both  paper  and  leather 
are  cut  through  at  the  same  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  overplus  board 
will  fiul  off,  and  the  outside  of  the 
leather  may  be  easily  detached  by  lift- 
ing it  up  with  a  knife.  The  paper  or 
bcMird,  which  will  now  fit  in  exactly, 
should  be  glued  and  well  rubbed  down 
with  a  folding-stick,  or  it  may  be  put 
into  the  standing  press  if  the  grain  of 
the  morocco  is  to  be  polished,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Morocco  books  only  have  morocco 
joints,  thus  made.  Morocco  of  the 
same  colour  is  cut  into  strips  the  same 
length  as  the  book,  and  about  1}  in.  in 
breadth  for  8vo;  a  line  is  drawn  or 
marked  down  each  strip  about  i  in. 
from  its  edge,  with  a  pencil  or  folder, 
as  a  guide.  The  leather  is  pared  from 
the  mark  to  a  thin  edge  on  the  J-in. 
side,  and  the  other  side  is  pared  as  thin 
as  the  leather  turned  in  round  the 
board,  so  that  there  will  be  2  distinct 
thicknesses  on  each  piece:  the  larger 
half  going  on  the  board  to  correspond 
with  the  leather  round  the  3  sides,  and 
the  smaller  and  thinly  pared  half  going 
in  the  joint  and  edge  on  to  the  book. 
The  end-papers,  only  held  in  with  a 
little  paste,  are  lifted  out  from  the 
book,  the  leather,  well  pasted,  is  put  on 
the  board,  so  that  the  place  where  the 
division  is  made  in  the  leather  by  paring 
will  come  exactly  to  the  edge  of  the 
board;  the  thin  part  should  then  be 
well  rubbed  down  in  the  joint,  and  the 
small  thin  feather  edge  allowed  to  go 
on  the  book. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  rub  the 
whole  down  well,  that  it  may  adhere 
properly ;  the  grain  need  not  be  heeded. 
With  regard  to  the  overplus  at  the 


head  and  tail,  there  are  two  ways  of 
disposing  of  it :  first,  by  cutting  both 
leathers  slanting  through  at  once,  and 
making  the  two  meet ;  or,  secondly,  by 
cutting  the  cover  away  in  a  slant  and 
doing  the  same  to  the  joint,  so  that  the 
2  slant  cuts  cover  each  other  exactly. 
This  requires  very  nice  paring,  or  it 
w*r  be  seen  in  the  finishing.  The 
book  should  be  left  till  quite  dry,  which 
will  take  some  5-6  hours.  The  boards 
are  then  filled  in  by  the  same  method, 
and  the  end-papers  are  fastened  in  again 
properly. 

Cloth  Joints. — If  the  cloth  has  been 
stuck  in  when  the  ends  were  made,  after 
cleaning  all  unevenness  from  the  joints, 
the  boards  are  filled  in  as  above,  and 
the  cloth  joint  is  stuck  down  with  thin 
glue,  and  rubbed  down  well.  The 
marble  paper  may  now  be  put  on  the 
board  by  cutting  it  to  a  size,  a  little 
larger  than  the  filling  in  of  the  board, 
so  that  it  may  be  well  covered.  When 
cloth  joints  are  put  in,  the  board  paper 
is  generally  brought  up  almost  close  to 
the  joint ;  but  with  morocco  joints,  the 
space  left  all  round  must  be  even. 

Calf,  Russia,  &c.— After  having  cleaned 
the  joint,  the  leather  is  marked  all  round 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  size  intended  for 
the  end-papers  to  cover.  Then  with  a 
knife,  the  leather  is  cut  through  in  a 
slanting  direction  by  holding  the  knife 
slanting.  The  boards  should  be  thrown 
back  to  protect  the  leather,  and  the 
book  placed  on  a  board  of  proper  size, 
so  that  both  book  and  board  may  be 
moved  together,  when  turning  round. 
When  the  leather  is  cut,  a  piece  of 
paper  should  bo  pasted  on  the  board  to , 
fill  up  the  thickness  of  the  leather,  and ' 
to  curve  or  swing  the  board  back ;  the 
boards  otheiwise  are  sure  to  curve  the 
contrary  way,  especially  with  calf. 
When  this  lining  is  dry,  the  end-papers 
may  be  pasted  down. 

There  are  2  methods  of  doing  this. 
In  the  most  exact,  the  paper  is  pasted 
all  over,  especially  in  the  joint,  and  the 
paper  being  held  in  the  left  hand,  is  well 
rubbed  down,  more  particularly  in  the 
joint.  The  paper  is  marked  all  round 
Qi^ftd^  ioi«ii<^)  «&.\  \j!0^  ^^^  ^  \^K)2L  ^K 
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compasses  to  the  width  required  for 
finishing  inside  the  board.  With  a  very 
sharp  knife,  the  paper  is  to  be  cut 
through  to  the  depth  of  the  paper  only, 
by  laying  the  straight-edge  on  the 
marks  made  by  the  compasses.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  procuring  an 
exact  margin  round  the  board ;  but  it 
must  be  done  quickly,  or  the  paper  will 
stick  to  the  leather  round  the  board 
from  the  paste  getting  dry,  the  leather 
absorbing  the  watery  particles  in  the 
paste.  The  other  way  is  to  lay  the 
paper  back,  and  down  on  the  board,  and 
then  to  mark  it.  A  tin  is  then  placed 
between  the  book  and  paper,  and  the 
paper  is  cut  to  the  marks  made.  The 
paper  is  then  pasted  down  as  above. 
When  pasted  down,  the  book  should  be 
left  standing  on  its  end,  with  boards 
left  open  until  thoroughly  dry,  which 
will  be  about  6  hours.  A  tin  should  be 
kept  especially  for  cutting  on,  and  the 
knife  must  be  as  sharp  as  possible. 
This  latter  method  is  used  for  all  half 
bindings. 

Hand-finishing,  —  Hand  -  finishing  is 
really  an  art.  The  finisher  should  be 
able  to  draw,  or  at  least  have  some 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  also  know 
something  about  the  harmony  of  colours. 
Taste  has  no  small  influence.  It  is  better 
to  finish  books  plainly,  rather  than  put 
on  more  gold  than  is  necessary.  Let 
the  tools  be  always  in  keeping  with  the 
book,  both  in  size  and  character.  Large 
ones  should  be  used  only  on  a  large 
book,  and  those  of  less  size  for  smaller 
works.  A  book  on  Natural  History 
should  ha\re  a  bird,  insect,  shell  or  other 
tool  indicative  of  the  contents.  A  flower 
should  be  used  on  works  on  Botany, 
and  all  other  works  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  emblematical  manner.  In 
lettering,  see  that  the  letters  are  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  book — legible 
but  not  too  bold.  They  should  neither 
be  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
the  title  being  read  at  one  view,  nor  so 
small  as  to  present  a  difficulty  in  ascer- 
tainiDg  the  subject  o£  a  book  when  on 
tJje  shelf.  Amongst  a  large  number  of 
bao^s,  there  should  he  an  agreeable 
rar/etjr  ofstjrles,  so  that  the  effect  may 


be  in  harmony  with  the  colours  around, 
and  produce  as  pleasing  a  contrast  as 
possible. 

Tools  and  Materials. — ^These  embrace 
rolls,  fillets,  pallets,  centre  and  comer 
tools  of  every  possible  class  and  charac- 
ter ;  type  of  various  sizes  for  lettering 
books  or  labels.  The  type  may  be  either 
of  brass  or  printers'  metal ;  if  the  latter, 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  left 
at  the  fire  too  long,  or  it  will  melt. 
Type-holders  are  made  to  fit  the  re- 
spective sizes,  but  one  or  two  with  a 
spring  side,  adjusted  by  screw,  will  be 
found  convenient  for  any  type.  In 
England  it  is  the  custom  to  letter  books 
with  hand  letters,  each  letter  being 
separate  and  fixed  in  a  handle.  Doubt- 
less these  will  in  time  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  type  and  type-case  will  be  adopted. 

Of  polishing-irons  2  are  necessary- 
one  for  the  sides  and  one  for  the  backs. 
Often  a  third  is  kept  for  polishing  the 
board  end-papers  when  pasted  down. 

The  gold-rag,  to  wipe  off  the  surplus 
gold  from  the  back  or  side  of  a  book, 
should  have  a  little  oil  well  worked  into 
it,  so  that  the  gold  may  adhere  to  and 
remain  in  it.  This  rag  when  full  of 
gold  will  be  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  may 
then  be  melted  down  by  a  gold-refiner, 
and  the  waste  gold  recovered. 

Rubber,  cut  up  very  small  —  the 
smaller  the  better — and  steeped  in  tur- 
pentine so  as  to  make  it  as  soft  as  pos- 
sible, is  used  for  clearing  away  any  gold 
not  taken  off  by  the  gold-rag.  This 
should  also  be  melted  down  when  full. 

Sponges  are  wanted — large  ones  for 
paste-washing,  smaller  for  glairing  and 
sizing. 

Glaire  may  be  purchased  already  pre- 
pared, or  it  may  be  made  from  white  of 
egg  very  carefully  beaten  up  to  a  froth 
with  a  whisk.  In  breaking  the  egg, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the 
yolk  get  amongst  the  white.  A  little 
vinegar  should  be  mixed  with  the  white 
before  beating  up,  and  a  drop  of  am- 
monia, or  a  grain  or  two  of  common 
table  s&lt,  ox  a  small  ^iece  of  camphor^ 
wiW  m  some  m^asvM^  -^^evwiJu  \\.  ^wsv 
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old  glaire,"  as  they  term  it,  by  them, 
&ncying  that  it  produces  better  work ; 
but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  When 
well  beaten,  allow  the  glaire  to  stand 
for  some  hours,  and  then  pour  the  clear 
Hquid  into  a  bottle  for  use. 

Cotton  wool  is  used  for  taking  the 
gold-leaf  up  and  pressing  it  firmly  on 
the  leather. 

Varnish  should  be  used  only  on  that 

Sart  where  glaire  has  been  applied  and 
as  afterwards  been  polished,  the  object 
being  to  restore  brilliancy  and  preserve 
the  leather  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
attracted  by  the  glaire.  These  pests 
do  great  damage  to  the  covers  of  books 
prepared  with  glaire,  taking  away  the 
surface  of  the  leather  and  spoiling  the 
appearance.  Varnish  may  be  purchased 
at  all  prices ;  use  only  the  best,  and  be 
very  sparing  with  it. 

A  small  pair  of  spring  dividers,  some 
lard,  sweet  oil,  and  a  finishing  stove,  are 
also  required.  Before  gas  was  intro- 
duced,  use  was  made  of  the  now  almost 
extinct  charcoal  fire.  A  bookbinders' 
gas  stove  can  now  be  purchased  at  prices 
varying  with  the  size,  which  can  be 
used  to  warm  glue,  make  paste,  and  heat 
tools  for  finishing,  besides  a  hundred 
other  purposes.  Where  cost  is  an  object, 
or  where  gas  is  not  obtainable,  charcoal 
may  still  be  used.  Any  old  tin  may  be 
utilised :  make  a  number  of  large  holes 
through  the  sides ;  fill  it  with  some  live 
charcoal,  and  place  a  perforated  tin  plate 
on  the  top.  It  will  keep  alight  for  hours, 
and  impart  quite  enough  heat  for  any 
purpose  required.  This  primitive  stove, 
however,  must  be  placed  on  a  stand  or 
on  a  piece  of  thick  iron,  lest  it  become 
dangerous. 

Styles. — Finishing  is  divided  into  2 
classes — "blind,"  "antique,"  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  "  monastic "  ;  and 
"gold-finished." 

The  term  antique  is  mostly  known  in 
the  trade;  and  when  morocco  antique 
or  calf  antique  is  mentioned,  it  means 
that  the  whole  of  the  finishing  is  to  be 
done  in  blind  tooling.  Not  only  this, 
but  that  the  boards  should  be  very  thick 
snd  bevelled,  and  the  edges  either  dull 
gilt  or  red,  or  gilt  over  red.      This 


class  of  work  is  used  extensively  for 
religious  books.  A  gold  line  introduced 
and  intermixed  with  blind  work  gives 
a  great  relief  to  any  class  of  antique 
work. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  special  set 
of  tools  be  kept  for  antique  work,  al- 
though some  would  look  quite  out  of 
keeping  if  worked  in  gold.  As  a  general 
rule,  antique  tools  are  bold  and  solid, 
such  as  Venetian  tools,  whilst  those  for 
gold  work  are  cut  finer  and  are  well 
shaded.  The  greater  number  work 
equally  well  in  gold  and  in  blind ;  but 
when  a  special  style  has  to  be  followed, 
the  various  tools  and  their  adaptation 
to  that  style  must  be  studied. 

The  general  colour  of  blind  work  is 
dark  brown,  and  the  proper  way  of 
working  these  antique  tools  is  to  take 
them  warm  and  work  them  on  the  damp 
leather  a  number  of  times,  thus  singeing 
the  surface  only,  until  it  has  assumed 
its  proper  degree  of  colour.  Antique 
work  as  a  decoration,  requires  quite  as 
much  dexterity  and  care  as  gold  work. 
Every  line  must  be  straight,  the  tools 
worked  properly  on  the  leather,  both  in 
colour  and  depth  ;  and  as  the  tools  have 
to  be  worked  many  times  on  the  same 
spot,  it  requires  a  very  steady  hand  and 
great  care  not  to  double  them.  Some 
consider  blind  work  as  preparatory  to 
gold  work,  and  that  it  gives  experience 
in  the  method  of  handling  and  working 
the  various  tools  ;  and  the  degree  of  heat 
required  for  different  leathers  without 
burning  them  through.  The  leathers 
on  which  this  work  is  mostly  executed 
are  morocco  and  calf. 

In  finishing  the  back  of  a  book,  it 
must  always  be  held  tightly  in  a  small 
hand  press,  termed  a  "  finishing  press." 
This  is  of  the  same  kind  as  a  laying 
press,  only  much  smaller,  and  is  screwed 
up  by  hand.  When  in  the  press,  mark 
the  head  and  tail  as  a  guide  for  the 
pallets  by  running  a  folding-stick  along 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  parchment  or 
pasteboard  held  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  against  the  sides 
of  ihe  voVxxtaft  «LCtas.%  \>i^  \i^O«w  ^\.  "C^^ 
propel  ^We.  '^\i«vst  ^«s^\A\i^^^  ^^ 
the  Bame  c\ia.TaQX.«t  ^.\A^\ta  ^x^"v.^^^^%^ 
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together,  the  backs  are  compassed  up 
so  that  the  head  and  tail  lines  may  run 
continuous  when  finished.  In  using  the 
pallet,  hold  it  firmly  in  the  right  hand, 
and  let  the  working  motion  proceed 
from  the  wrist  only,  as  if  it  were  a 
pivot.  It  will  be  found  rather  difficult 
at  first  to  work  the  pallets  straight  over 
the  back  and  even  to  the  sides  of  the 
bands,  but  after  a  little  practice  it  will 
become  easy  to  accomplish. 

Morocco  flexible  work,  as  a  rule,  has 
blind  lines,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  one, 
worked  close  to  the  bands.  Damp  the 
back  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water,  and 
work  it  evenly  into  the  leather  with  a 
hard  clean  brush.  Take  a  pallet  of  the 
size  suitable  to  the  book,  warm  it  over 
the  stove,  and  work  it  firmly  over  the 
back.  As  the  leather  dries,  make  the 
pallet  hotter;  this  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient  to  produce  the  required 
dark  lines.  Sometimes  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  damp  the  different  places  2  or  3 
times  in  order  to  get  the  proper  colour 
in  the  blind  tooling. 

The  pallets  will  have  a  tendency  to 
stick  to  the  leather  and  possibly  burn  it. 
To  obviate  this,  take  1^  oz.  white  wax, 
and  1  oz.  deer  fat  or  lard,  place  them  in 
a  pipkin  over  a  fire  or  in  a  warm  place,  so 
that  they  may  be  well  mixed  together ; 
when  mixed,  allow  to  cool.  Rub  some 
of  this  mixture  upon  the  rough  or  fleshy 
side  of  a  piece  of  waste  morocco,  and 
when  working  any  tools  in  blind,  rub 
them  occasionally  over  the  prepared 
surface.  This  mixture  will  be  found  of 
great  service  in  getting  the  tools  to  slip 
or  come  away  from  the  leather  in  work- 
ing. Lard  alone  is  sometimes  used,  but 
this  mixture  will  be  found  of  greater 
service  to  any  finisher,  and  the  advantage 
of  adding  the  wax  will  be  apparent. 

The  lines  impressed  on  the  back  must 
now  have  their  gloss  given  to  them. 
This  is  done  by  "  giggering  "  the  pallets 
over  them.  Make  the  pallet  rather  hot, 
rub  it  over  the  greased  piece  of  leather, 
and  work  it  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  impression  previously  made.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  pallet  be 
kept  steadily  m  the  impressions  already 
made,  or  they  mil  h9  doubled.    The 


back  is  now  ready  for  lettering,  as  de- 
scribed farther  on. 

To  blind  tool  the  side  of  a  book  it 
must  be  marked  with  a  folder  and 
straight-^dge,  according  to  the  pattern 
to  be  produced ;  and  as  a  guide  for  the 
rolls  and  fillets  to  be  used.  These  lines 
form  the  ground  plan  for  any  design 
that  has  io  be  worked.  Damp  the  whole 
of  the  side  with  a  sponge,  and  brush  it  as 
before  directed;  then  work  the  fillets 
along  the  lines  marked.  Run  them  over 
the  same  line  2  or  3  times.  When  dry, 
make  the  fillet  immovable  by  driving  a 
wooden  wedge  between  the  roll  and  fork, 
and  gigger  it  backwards  and  forwards 
to  produce  the  gloss.  If  tools  are  to  be 
worked,  make  them  slightly  warm,  and, 
as  the  leather  dries,  make  the  tool  hotter 
and  hotter.  This  must  be  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  until  the  desired 
depth  of  colour  and  gloss  is  obtained. 
In  using  a  roll  that  has  a  running  or 
continuous  pattern,  a  mark  should  be 
made  upon  the  side  with  a  file,  at  the 
exact  point  that  first  comes  in  contact 
with  the  leather,  so  that  the  same  design 
may  always  come  in  the  same  place  in 
the  repeated  workings.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  roll  to  be  cut  so  exactly  that  it  may 
bQ  worked  from  any  point  in  the  circum- 
ference without  doubling  it.  Blind  work 
is  done  in  the  same  way  whether  in  using 
a  small  tool  or  a  large  roll.  The  leather 
must  be  damped  and  repeatedly  worked 
until  the  depth  of  colour  is  obtained. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  re-worked 
to  produce  the  gloss.  The  beauty  of 
blind  work  consists  in  making  the  whole 
of  the  finishing  of  one  imiform  colour, 
and  in  avoiding  the  fault  of  having  any 
portion  of  the  work  of  lighter  tint  than 
the  rest. 

Gold  Work. — This  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  blind  or  antique  work,  so 
that  it  is  better  to  practise  upon  some 
spare  pieces  of  roan,  calf,  and  morocco, 
before  attempting  to  finish  a  book.  Gold 
work  is  not  more  difficult  than  blind 
tooling,  it  is  only  more  complicated* 
The  different  kinds  of  leather  require 
such  different  degrees  of  heat,  that  what 
would  fail  to  make  the  gold  adhere  upon 
^  one  Uathei  would  burn  through  another. 
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The  Tarions  colours  require  different 
degrees  of  heat ;  as  a  rule,  light  fancy 
colours  need  less  than  dark. 

The  medium  by  which  the  gold  is 
made  to  adhere  to  the  leather  is  used  in 
2  ways— wet  and  dry.  1  he  wet  is  used 
for  leather,  the  dry  for  velvet,  satin,  silk, 
and  paper. 

The  wet  medium  is  again  divided  into 
2  classes,  one  for  non-porous  and  another 
for  porous  leather.  Morocco  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  non-porous  leathers,  with 
roan  and  all  other  imitation  morocco. 
The  porous  varieties  consist  of  calf  of  all 
kinds,  russia  and  sheep. 

The  non-porous  leathers  need  only  be 
washed  witJi  thin  paste  water  or  vinegar 
and  glaired  once;  but  if  the  glaire  be 
thin  or  weak,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  second  coat  of  glaire. 

The  porous  varieties  must  be  paste- 
washed  carefully,  sized  all  over  very 
evenly,  and  glaired  once  or  twice ;  care 
being  taken  that  the  size  and  glaire  be 
laid  on  as  evenly  as  possible. 

All  this,  although  apparently  so 
simple,  must  be  well  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause the  great  difficulty  is  in  not  know- 
ing the  proper  medium  for  the  various 
leathers,  and  one  book  may  be  prepared 
too  much,  while  another  may  have  a 
deficiency.  As  a  consequence  one  book 
will  be  spoilt  by  the  preparation  cracking, 
and  the  gold  will  not  adhere  to  the  other. 
By  following  the  directions  here  given, 
the  gold  will  adhere  without  much 
trouble,  beyond  the  practice  necessary  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  an  accurate  use 
of  the  various  tools. 

Suppose  that  a  half-morocco  book  is  to 
be  neatly  finished  and  lettered.  Take  a 
broad  and  narrow  pallet  of  a  suitable  and 
proper  size,  work  it  agninst  the  bands  in 
blind  as  a  guide  for  finishing  in  gold. 
As  the  impression  need  be  but  very 
slight,  warm  the  pallet  on  the  gas  stove 
but  very  little.  Choose  some  suitable 
tool,  as  a  centre  piece  to  go  between  the 
bands.  Work  this  also  lightly  on  the 
back  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each  panel, 
as  truly  as  possible  and  perfectly  straight. 
A  line  made  previously  with  a  folding- 
stick  along  the  centre  of  the  back  will 
greatly  assist  in  the  working  of  a  tool  in 


its  proper  position.  Wash  the  back  with 
vinegar,  and  brush  it  well  with  a  hard 
brush  to  disperse  the  moisture  and  diive 
it  equally  into  the  leather;  some  use 
paste-water  for  this  purpose  instead  of 
vinegar.  Paste-water  has  a  tendency  to 
turn  grey  in  the  course  of  time :  this 
is  avoided  in  using  vinegar,  which  also 
imparts  freshness  to  the  morocco,  and 
keeps  it  moist  a  longer  time,  very  desir- 
able in  finishing. 

The  impressions  made  by  the  broad 
and  narrow  pallet  and  the  centre  tool 
are  pencilled  in  with  glaire ;  when  dry, 
pencil  in  another  coat ;  allow  this 
again  to  dry,  then  rub  them  very 
slightly  with  a  piece  of  oiled  cotton 
wool.  Take  a  leaf  of  gold  from  the 
book,  and  spread  it  out  evenly  on  the 
gold  cushion;  cut  it  as  nearly  to  the 
various  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  tools  as 
possible.  Take  one  of  the  pieces  of 
gold  upon  a  large  pad  of  cotton  wool, 
greased  slightly  by  drawing  it  over  the 
head.  (There  is  always  a  sufficient 
amount  of  natural  grease  in  the  hair  to 
cause  the  gold  to  adhere  to  cotton 
drawn  over  it).  Lay  the  gold  gently 
but  firmly  on  the  impressed  leather. 
See  that  the  whole  of  the  impression  be 
covered,  and  that  the  gold  be  not 
broken.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  put 
on  another  piece  of  gold  leaf,  gently 
breathing  on  the  first  will  make  the 
second  adhere. 

When  all  the  impressions  are  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  take  one  of  the  tools 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  when  a 
drop  of  water  is  applied  it  does  not 
hiss  but  dries  instantly ;  work  it 
exactly  in  the  blind  impressions.  Re- 
peat this  to  the  whole  of  the  impres- 
sions, and  wipe  the  overplus  of  gold  off 
with  the  gold-rag.  The  impressions 
are  now  supposed  to  be  worked  pro- 
perly in  gold ;  but  if  there  are  any 
parts  where  the  gold  does  not  adhere, 
they  must  be  re-glaired  and  worked  in 
again.  A  saucer  should  be  placed  near 
at  hand  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  a  sponge 
and  water  in  it,  to  reduce  any  tool  to 
its  proper  heat  before  using.  If  the 
tool  be  used  too  hot,  the  gold  impression 
will  be  dull— if  too  cold,  the  gold  will 
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not  adhere.  To  use  all  tools  of  the 
exact  degree  of  heat  required  is  one  of 
the  experiences  of  the  skilled  workman. 

The  back  is  now  ready  for  the  title. 
Set  up  the  words  in  a  type-case,  with 
type  sufficiently  large  and  suitable  to 
the  book.  The  chief  word  of  the  title 
should  be  in  somewhat  larger  size  than 
the  rest,  the  others  diminishing,  so  that 
a  pleasant  arrangement  of  form  be 
attained.  In  order  to  adjust  the  length 
of  the  words,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
"  space  **  some  of  them — that  is,  to  put 
between  each  letter  a  small  piece  of 
metal  called  a  "space."  Square  the 
type,  or  make  the  face  of  the  letters 
perfectly  level  by  pressing  the  face  of 
them  against  a  flat  surface  before 
tightening  the  screw.  They  must  be 
exactly  level  one  with  another,  or  in 
the  working  some  of  them  will  be 
invisible.  Screw  the  type-case  up, 
warm  it  over  the  finishing  stove,  and 
work  the  letters  carefully  in  blind  as  a 
guide.  Damp  the  whole  of  the  letter- 
ing space  with  vinegar.  When  dry, 
pencil  the  impressions  in  twice  with 
glaire.  Lay  the  gold  on  and  work  them 
in  gold. 

But  with  lead  type  and  a  spring  type- 
case  (more  suitable  for  amateurs  on 
account  of  its  relative  cheapness,  and 
the  case  fitting  itself  to  the  different 
sizes  of  the  type)  the  latter  must 
be  warmed  before  the  type  is  put  in. 
The  heat  of  the  case  will  impart  suffi- 
cient heat  for  the  type  to  be  worked 
properly.  If  the  case  and  type  be  put 
on  the  stove,  the  type  will  probably  be 
melted  if  not  watched  very  narrowly. 
Hand  letters  are  letters  fixed  in  handles 
and  each  used  as  a  single  tool.  The 
letters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  round  the  finishing  stove,  and  as 
each  letter  is  wanted  it  is  taken  from 
the  order,  worked,  and  replaced.  They 
are  still  very  much  used  in  England, 
but  where  several  books'are  to  have  the 
same  lettering,  brass  type  is  very  much 
better.  It  does  its  work  more  uni- 
.formly  than  hand  letters,  however  skil- 
fully used. 

When  this  simple  finishing  can  be 
executed  properly  and  with  ease,  a  more 


difficult  style  may  be  attempted,  such 
as  a  "full  gilt  back."  This  is  done 
in  2  ways,  a  "run-up"  back  and  a 
"mitred"  back.  As  a  general  rule, 
morocco  is  mitred.  Place  the  book  on 
its  side,  lift  up  the  millboard  and  make 
a  mark  at  head  and  tail  on  the  back,  a 
little  away  from  the  hinge  of  the  back. 
Then  with  a  folder  and  straight-edge 
mark  the  whole  length  of  the  back: 
this  is  to  be  done  on  both  sides.  Make 
another  line  the  whole  length  down  the 
exact  centre  of  the  back.  With  a  pair 
of  dividers,  take  the  measurement  of 
the  spaces  between  the  bands,  and  mark 
the  size  at  head  and  tail  for  the  panels 
from  the  top  and  bottom  band  ;  with  a 
folder  and  strip  of  parchment  make  a 
line  across  the  back,  head  and  tail,  at 
the  mark  made  by  the  dividers. 

Work  a  thin  broad  and  narrow 
pallet  alongside  the  bands  in  blind. 
Prepare  the  whole  of  the  back  with 
vinegar  and  glaire,  but  lay  the  glaire  on 
with  a  sponge.  When  dry,  lay  the  gold 
on,  covering  the  whole  of  the  back  with 
it,  and  mending  any  breaks.  For 
mitreing,  take  a  2-1  ine  pallet  that  has 
the  ends  cut  at  an  angle  of  45*^,  so  that 
the  join  at  that  angle  may  be  perfect. 
Work  this  on  the  side  at  the  mark 
made  up  the  back,  and  up  to  the  line 
made  in  blind  across  the  back.  Repeat 
this  to  each  panel.  The  2-line  pallet 
must  be  worked  across  the  back  and  up 
to  the  lines  made  in  gold,  the  cutting 
of  the  pallet  at  the  angle  will  allow  of 
the  union  or  mitre,  so  that  each  panel  is 
independent  of  the  other.  There  will  be 
spaces  left  at  head  and  tail,  which  may 
be  filled  up  with  any  fancy  pallet  or 
repetition  of  tools.  The  corners  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  centre,  and  large 
enough  to  fit  the  panel.  Work  these 
from  the  sides  of  the  square  made,  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  panel,  as  will  be 
found  most  convenient  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  book  and  style  of 
finishing,  and  then  fill  in  any  small 
stops.  When  the  whole  is  done,  rub 
the  gold  off  with  the  gold-i*ag,  and  use 
the  rubber  if  necessary.  The  title  is 
put  on  in  the  manner  before  described. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the 
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finishing  be  done  in  blind  first.  One 
accustomed  to  finishing  finds  that  a  few 
lines  marked  previously  with  a  folding- 
stick  are  all  that  is  required.  When 
working  the  title,  a  thread  of  silk 
drawn  tightly  across  the  gold  produces 
a  sufficient  line,  and  is  the  only  guide 
that  an  experienced  workmaa  requires. 

To  finish  a  side,  make  a  mark  with  the 
folder  and  straight-edge  as  a  guide  for 
rolls  or  fillets.  Prepare  the  leather,  as 
before  described,  where  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  to  come ;  but  if  the  pattern  is 
elaborate,  it  must  be  worked  first  in 
blind.  As  a  greater  facility,  take  a 
piece  of  paper  of  good  quality  and  well 
sized.  Draw  the  pattern  on  the  paper, 
and  if  any  tools  are  to  be  used,  hold 
them  over  the  gas  fiame ;  this  will 
smoke  them  so  that  they  may  be  worked 
on  the  paper  in  black.  When  the  pat- 
tern is  complete  in  every  detail,  tip  the 
4  comers  of  the  paper  with  a  little 
paste,  then  work  the  pattern  through 
the  paper  on  to  the  leather,  using  the 
various  sized  goages  as  the  scrolls  re- 
quire, and  a  single  line  fillet  where  there 
are  lines.  Work  thus  the  complete 
pattern  in  blind.  This  being  done  com- 
pletely, take  the  paper  off  from  the  4 
comers,  place  it  on  the  other  side,  and 
work  it  in  the  same  way.  Piepare  the 
leather  with  vinegar,  and  pencil  the 
pattern  out  with  glaire.  If  the  whole 
side  be  glaired  with  a  sponge,  it  will 
leave  a  glossy  appearance  that  is  very 
undesirable.  The  whole  side  is  now  laid 
on  with  gold,  and  the  pattern  is  worked 
again  with  the  warm  tools,  in  the  pre- 
vious or  blind  impressions. 

The  inside  of  a  book  is  generally 
finished  before  the  outside.  This  should 
be  done  as  neatly  as  possible,  carefully 
mitreing  the  comers  when  any  lines 
are  used.  Most  frequently  a  roll  is 
employed,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of 
time.  A  style  was  introduced  in  France 
called  "doubld,"  the  inside  of  the 
board  being  covered  with  a  coloured 
morocco  different  from  the  outside,  in- 
stead of  having  board  papers.  This 
inside  leather  was  very  elaborately 
finished ;  generally  with  a  **  dentelle  " 
border,  while  the  outside  bad  only  a  line 


or  two  in  blind.  It  is  a  style  which, 
although  very  good  in  itself,  has  quite 
died  out  with  us,  so  many  prefer  to  see 
the  finishing  to  having  it  covered  up 
when  the  book  is  shut. 

The  edges  of  the  boards  and  the 
head-bands  must  be  finished  either  in 
gold  or  blind,  according  to  fancy,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  embel- 
lishment. A  fine  line  worked  on  the 
centre  of  the  edge  of  the  board  by 
means  of  a  fillet  looks  better,  and  of 
course  requires  more  pains  than  simply 
running  a  roller  over  it.  If  it  is  to 
be  in  gold,  simply  glairing  the  edge  is 
sufficient.  Lay  on  the  gold,  and  work 
the  fillet  carefully.  Place  the  book 
on  its  ends  in  the  finishing  press  to 
keep  it  steady,  or  it  will  shake  and 
throw  the  fillet  off.  If  a  roll  is  used, 
take  the  gold  up  on  the  roll,  grease  it 
first  a  little,  by  rubbing  the  gold-rag 
over  the  edge  to  make  the  gold  adhere. 
Then  run  the  roll  along  the  edge  of  the 
boards ;  the  kind  generally  used  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  "  bar  roll  " — ^that  is, 
having  a  series  of  lines  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  roll. 

Imitation  morocco  is  generally  used 
for  publishers*  bindings,  where  books 
are  in  a  large  number  and  small  in 
price;  and  the  finishing  is  all  done 
with  the  blocking  press.  To  finish  this 
leather  by  hand,  it  is  advisable  to  wash 
it  with  paste-water  and  glaire  twice. 

Roan  is  generally  used  for  circulating 
library  work,  and  is  very  seldom 
finished  with  more  than  a  few  lines 
across  the  back  and  the  title.  This 
leather  is  prepared  with  paste-wash 
and  glaire,  and,  when  complete,  var- 
nished over  the  whole  surface. 

lulaid  Work.  —  Inlaid,  or  mosaic 
work,  is  used  only  in  the  higher 
branches  of  bookbinding,  Fonnerly 
books  were  not  inlaid,  but  painted  with 
various  colours.  Grolier  used  a  great 
deal  of  black,  white,  and  green.  Tuckett 
employed  a  method  of  extracting  one 
colour  from  leather  and  substituting 
another  by  chemical  action,  thus: — 
Take  dark  chocolate  colour,  trace  the 
design  thereon,  and  pick    it    out    or 
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dilute  nitric  acid  ;  this  will  change  th^ 
chocolate,  leaving  the  design  a  bright 
red  on  a  chocolate  ground. 

To  lay  on  the  various  colours  with 
leather  is,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  better 
plan.  Paint  has  a  tendency  in  time  to 
crack,  and,  if  acids  are  used,  they  will 
to  a  certain  extent  rot  or  destroy  the 
leather ;  but  if  leather  is  used  it  will 
always  retain  both  colour  and  texture. 
To  choose  the  proper  colours  that  will 
harmonise  with  the  ground,  give  tone, 
and  produce  the  proper  effect,  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  study.  Morocco  is 
generally  used,  but  in  Vienna  calf  has 
given  very  good  results.  If  the  pattern 
to  be  inlaid  be  very  small,  steel  punches 
are  used,  the  pattern  being  worked  in 
blind  on  the  side  of  the  book.  Take 
morocco  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
ground  it  is  to  decorate,  pare  it  down 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  lay  it  on  a  slab 
of  lead.  With  a  steel  punch  the  exact 
facsimile  of  the  pattern  that  is  to  be 
inlaid,  punch  out  from  the  leather  the 
required  number  of  pieces.  These  are 
pasted  and  laid  very  carefully  on  the 
exact  spot  made  by  the  blind  tooling ; 
press  each  down  well  into  the  leather 
either  with  a  folding-stick  or  the  fingers, 
so  that  it  adheres  properly.  When  dry, 
the  book  is  pressed  between  polished 
plates,  so  that  the  raised  pieces,  or  the 
pieces  that  have  been  laid  on,  may  be 
forced  well  into  the  ground  leather. 
When  it  has  been  pressed,  the  whole  of 
the  leather  must  be  prepared  as  for 
morocco,  and  finished  in  gold.  The  tools 
in  the  working  will  hide  all  the  edges 
of  the  various  inlaid  pieces,  provided 
they  are  laid  on  exactly. 

If  interlacing  bands  are  to  be  of 
various  colours,  the  bands  must  be  cut 
out.  Pare  the  leather  thin,  and  after 
working  the  pattern  throngli  the  paper 
on  to  the  leather  on  the  side  of  the  book, 
lay  it  on  the  tliinly  pared  leather;  with 
a  very  sharp  and  pointed  knife,  cut 
through  the  paper  and  leather  together 
on  a  soft  board.  Or,  the  design  may  be 
worked  or  drawn  on  a  thin  board,  and 
the  various  bands  cut  out  of  the  board 
as  patterns.  Lay  these  on  the  thin 
leather  and  cut  round  them.    Keep  the 


board  templates  for  any  future  use  of  the 
same  patterns.  The  various  pieces  are 
pasted,  carefully  adjusted  in  their  places, 
and  well  rubbed  down.  The  leather  is 
then  prepared  and  worked  off  in  gold. 

Another  method  is  to  work  the  pat- 
tern in  blind  on  the  sides,  pare  the 
morocco  thin,  and  while  damp  place  it 
upon  the  portion  of  the  pattern  to  be 
inlaid,  and  press  it  well  with  the  fingers, 
so  that  the  design  is  impressed  into  it. 
Lay  the  leather  carefully  on  some  soft 
board,  and  cut  round  the  lines  made 
visible  by  the  pressure  with  a"  very 
sharp  knife.  When  cut  out,  paste  and 
lay  them  on  the  book  and  prepare  as 
before,  and  finish  in  gold.  This  last 
method  is  not  of  much  value,  though 
it  is  sometimes  chosen;  for  any  goqd 
work,  where  accuracy  is  required,  the 
plans  mentioned  previously  are  to  be 
preferred. 

The  Viennese  work  their  calf  in  the 
same  way  that  the  cabinet-makers  inlay 
woodwork.  With  a  very  sharp  and 
thin  knife,  they  cut  right  through  two 
leathers  laid  one  on  the  other.  The 
bottom  one  is  then  lifted  out  and  re- 
placed by  the  top  one.  By  this  method 
the  one  fits  exactly  into  the  other,  sO 
that,  if  properly  done,  the  junctions  are 
so  neatly  made  that  no  finishing  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  line  where  the  two 
colours  meet. 

Porous. — Calf,  as  before  described, 
requires  more  and  different  preparation 
than  morocco,  on  account  of  its  soft  and 
absorbing  nature.  As  a  foundation  or 
ground-work,  paste  of  different  degrees 
of  strength  is  used,  according  to  the  work 
required. 

Calf  books  have  generally  a  morocco 
lettering  })ieco  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  calf  on  the  back  for  the  title.  This 
is,  however,  optional.  Leather  lettering 
pieces  have  a  great  tendency  to  peel 
off,  especially  if  the  book  be  exposed  to 
a  hot  atmosphere,  or  if  the  paste  has 
been  badly  made,  so  that  it  is  perhaps 
better  if  the  calf  itself  be  lettered. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  effect 
is  produced  in  a  bookcase  when  a  good 
assortment  of  coloured  lettering  pieces 
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backs,  and  the  titles  can  be  more  easily 
read  than  if  they  were  upon  light  or 
sprinkled  calf;  bat  where  wear  and 
tear  have  to  be  studied,  as  in  public 
libraries,  a  volume  should  not  have  any 
lettering  pieces.  All  such  books  should 
be  lettered  on  their  natural  ground. 

For  lettering  pieces,  take  morocco 
of  any  colour,  according  to  fancy,  and 
having  wetted  it  to  facilitate  the  work, 
pare  it  do>vn  thin  and  evenly.  Cut  it 
to  size  of  the  space  it  is  intended  to  fit, 
pare  the  edges  all  round,  paste  it,  put 
it  on  the  place,  and  rub  well  down. 
Should  the  book  require  two  pieces— -or 
one  for  the  title,  and  one  for  the  volume 
or  contents — it  is  better  to  vary  the 
colours.  Do  not  allow  the  leather  to 
come  over  on  to  the  joint,  or  by  the 
frequent  opening  of  the  boards  the 
edge  will  become  loose.  A  very  good 
plan  as  a  substitute  for  lettering  pieces 
is  to  colour  the  calf  dark  brown  or  black, 
thus  saving  the  leather  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  more  time.  When  the  lettering 
pieces  are  dry,  mark  the  back,  head  and 
tail  for  the  pallets  or  other  tools  with  a 
folding-stick.  Brush  paste  all  over  the 
back.  With  the  handle  of  an  old  tooth- 
brush, rub  the  paste  into  the  back. 
Before  it  has  time  to  dry,  take  the 
overplus  off  with  a  rather  hard  sponge, 
dipped  in  thin  paste-water.  The  reason 
why  paste  of  full  strength  must  be  used 
for  the  back,  and  only  paste-water  for 
the  sides,  is,  that  through  the  stretching 
of  the  leather  over  the  back  in  covering, 
the  pores  are  more  open,  and  conse- 
quently require  more  filling  up  to  make 
a  firm  ground.  Much  depends  upon 
the  ground-work  being  properly  applied. 

Finishing,  above  all  other  depart- 
ments, demands  perfect  cleanliness.  A 
book  may  have  the  most  graceful 
designs,  the  tools  be  worked  perfectly 
and  clearly,  but  be  spoiled  by  having  a 
dirty  appearance.  See  that  everything  is 
clean — ^paste-water,  size,  glaire,  sponges, 
and  brushes.  Do  not  lay  any  gold  on 
until  the  preparation  is  perfectly  dry, 
or  the  sold  will  adhere  and  cause  a 
dirty  yellow  stain  where  wiped  off. 

Should  the  calf  book  be  intended  to 
hare  odIjt  a  pallet  alongside  the  bands, 


it  is  only  necessary  where  the  paste- 
wash  is  quite  dry  to  glaire  that  portion 
which  is  to  be  gilt :  this  is  usually 
done  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  by  laying 
on  2  coats.  When  dry,  cut  the  gold 
into  strips  and  take  one  up  on  the 
pallet  and  work  it  on  the  calf.  This  is 
what  is  termed  "  half  calf  neat."  The 
band  on  each  side  is  gilt,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  leather  in  its  natural  state. 
Some  binders  polish  their  backs  instead 
of  leaving  them  dead  or  dull. 

Full  gilt  back.— (a)  "  Run-up.»*  Make 
a  mark  up  the  back  on  both  sides  a 
little  away  from  the  joint  with  a  folder 
and  straight-edge.  Put  on  lettering 
piece.  When  dry,  paste  and  paste-wash 
the  back.  When  again  dry,  take  some 
of  Young's  patent  size,  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin  with  a  little  water  and  apply  it 
with  a  sponge.  Lay  this  on  very 
evenly  with  a  very  soft  sponge,  and  be 
particular  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  so 
that  no  stains  be  left.  When  this  size 
is  done  with,  put  it  on  one  side  for 
future  use.  This  size  should  not  be 
taken  of  its  full  strength,  and  when 
wai*med  again  some  more  water  should 
be  added  to  make  up  for  evaporation. 
When  the  coat  of  size  has  dried,  apply 
2  coats  of  glaire.  The  first  must  be 
dry  before  the  second  is  applied,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
sponge  does  not  go  over  the  same  place 
twice,  or  the  previous  preparations  will 
be  disturbed.  It  is  now  ready  for 
finishing.  Cut  the  gold  to  proper  size ; 
rub  a  little  lard  over  the  whole  of  the 
back  with  cotton  wool.  This  requires 
great  attention.  Very  little  must  be 
put  on  light  or  green  calf,  as  these 
colours  are  stained  very  readily.  Take 
the  gold  up  on  a  cotton  pad;  lay  it 
carefully  down  on  the  back  ;  breathe 
on  the  gold,  and  press  down  again.  If 
there  be  any  places  where  the  gold  is 
broken,  they  must  be  mended.  Heat  a 
2-line  fillet  so  that  it  hisses  when 
placed  in  the  cooling  pan  or  the  saucer 
with  the  wet  rag  in  it,  and  run  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  on  the  Usa 
made  befoTe  ^^W^«s^ixDk,^,  \>^  *Ci£kS>  ^ 
boih  eid^,  mA.  TuiJb-  VJfckft  ^'t^ft^  ^"5L  ^>SOtv 
the  goU-ia^  \r^  V.o  VJcL'feVwttfe  «a  ^i^*^  ^'^- 
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side.  Work  a  2-line  pallet  on  each  side 
of  the  bands,  and  the  morocco  lettering 
piece  last,  as  it  requires  less  heat.  The 
centre  piece  of  each  panel  is  next 
worked,  firmly  but  quickly.  The 
corners  are  worked  from  the  centre  or 
sides,  using  the  right-hand  comers  as  a 
guide,  and  judging  the  distance  by  the 
left-hand  ones.  The  press  must  be 
turned  when  it  is  required  to  bring  the 
left  side  to  the  right  hand  in  working 
the  comers.  The  requisite  pallets  are 
worked  to  finish  the  book  head  and  tail, 
generally  in  one  operation  with  the 
2* line  pallet. 

_  Calf-work  requires  very  quick  work- 
ing. The  tools  must  not  be  held  over 
the  various  places  too  long,  or  the  heat 
will  destroy  the  adherent  properties  of 
the  albumen.  With  morocco  this  does 
not  signify  so  much,  as  the  heat  is  not 
so  great. 

(6)  "  Mitred  back "  is  prepared  the 
same  way  as  for  "  run-up  back,"  and  the 
mitreing  is  done  as  explained  in  working 
morocco.  This  is  superior  work,  re- 
quires more  skill,  and  takes  longer,  but 
looks  much  better.  Each  panel  must  be 
an  exact  facsimile  of  the  rest.  If  the 
tools  do  not  occupy  precisely  similar 
places  in  each  panel,  the  result  will  be 
very  unsatisfactory.  When  the  backs 
are  finished,  rub  the  gold  off  with  the 
gold-rag,  and  clear  off  any  residue  with 
rubber.  Be  very  careful  that  every 
particle  of  the  surplus  gold  be  cleared 
off,  or  the  delicate  lines  of  the  orna- 
ments will  be  obscure  and  ragged  in 
appearance. 

The  book  is  now  ready  for  lettering. 

Set  the  type  up  in  the  case,  and  work 

it  carefully  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 

over  the  back.     The  whole  of  the  back 

is  polished  with  the  iron,  which  must 

be  perfectly  clean  and  bright.     Prepare 

a  board  from  an  old  calf  binding,  by 

applying  some  fine  emery  or  charcoal 

and    lard    on    the  leather   side  of    it. 

Rubbing  the  iron  over  this   prepared 

surface  will  give  it  a  bright  polish.     It 

must  be  used  over  the  back  by  holding 

it  lightly  and  giving  it  an  oblong  cir- 

calar  motion.     Go  over  every  portion 

of  the  back  with  rery  cren  pressure,  so 


\ 


that  no  part  may  be  made  more  glossy 
than  another.  The  polishing  iron  should 
be  used  rather  warmer  than  the  tools : 
but  if  too  hot,  the  glaire  will  turn 
white ;  if  too  cold,  the  polish  will  be 
dull.  The  grease  upon  the  leather  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  polisher 
glide  easily  over  the  surface,  but  the 
operation  must  be  rapidly  and  evenly 
done.  All  light  and  green  calf  requires 
less  heat  than  any  other  kinds,  and  will 
turn  black  if  the  iron  be  in  the  least 
degree  too  hot. 

The  sides  should  be  always  in  keeping 
with  the  back.  Before  the  sides  can  be 
finished,  the  inside  of  the  boards  must 
receive  attention.  With  a  "run  up" 
back,  the  edge  of  the  leather  round  the 
end-papers  is  worked  in  blind  or  has  a 
roll  run  round  it  in  gold.  In  any  case 
it  should  be  paste-washed.  If  for  blind, 
the  roll  is  heated  and  worked  round  it ; 
if  for  gold,  it  is  glaired  twice.  The 
gold,  cut  into  strips,  is  taken  up  on  the 
roll,  worked,  and  the  overplus  taken  off 
with  the  rag  as  before  directed.  Extra 
work,  such  as  mitred,  should  have  some 
lines  or  other  neat  design  put  on. 
Paste-wash  the  leather,  and,  when  dry, 
glaire  twice.  When  again  dry,  lay  on 
the  gold  all  round,  and  work  the  single 
or  other  fillets,  or  such  other  tool  as 
may  be  in  keeping  with  the  exterior 
work.  When  the  gold  has  been  wiped 
off,  the  leather  is  polished  with  the 
iron. 

The  outside  must  now  be  finished.  If 
the  sides  are  not  to  be  polished,  paste- 
wash  the  whole  of  the  side  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  back  carefully,  then  glaire 
only  that  portion  which  is  to  be  gilt. 
In  general  a  2-line  fillet  only  is  used 
round  the  edge,  so  that  the  width  of 
the  fillet  or  roll  must  determine  the 
width  to  be  glaired.  When  glaired 
twice  abd  dry,  take  up  the  gold  on  the 
fillet  or  roll  and  work  it  evenly  and 
straightly  round  the  edge.  The  corners 
where  the  lines  meet  are  next  stopped 
by  working  a  small  rosette  or  star  on 
them.  Clean  off  any  gold  that  may  be 
on  the  side,  and  work  a  small  dotted  or 
pin-heaA.  xoW  «\i  tVv^  ed^<i  of  the  glaire. 
This  ViW  co\«t  wi\  ^Qjn&(^  \3tkft  ^^^<^« 
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Extra  calf  books  generally  have  the 
sides  polished.  Paste- wash  the  sides 
all  over,  and  size  when  dry.  Hold  the 
book,  if  small,  in  the  left  hand ;  if  large, 
lay  it  on  the  press  and  work  the  sponge 
over  the  side  in  a  circular  direction,  so 
that  the  size  may  be  laid  on  evenly. 
Be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  froth  ; 
should  it  do  so,  squeeze  the  sponge  out 
dry,  and  fill  it  anew  with  fresh  size. 
Some  workmen  work  the  sponge  up  and 
down  the  book,  but  if  this  be  not  done 
very  evenly  it  produces  streaks.  Allow 
to  dry  by  leaving  the  book  with  boards 
extended.  When  perfectly  dry,  glaire 
once.  This  will  b^  found  sufHcicnt,  as 
the  size  gives  body  to  the  glaire.  When 
sizing  and  glairing,  be  sure  that  the 
book  is  laid  down  with  the  boards  ex- 
tended on  a  level  surface ;  if  the  book 
be  not  level,  the  size  or  glaire  will  run 
down  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
surface  and  become  unequally  dis- 
tributed. 

The  gold  is  now  laid  on  the  respective 
places,  either  broad  or  narrow,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  finishing  or 
width  of  the  rolls.  As  ft  rul^  the  sides 
of  the  better  class  of  calf  books  are  ohty 
3-lined  round  the  edge  and  mitred  m 
the  corners.  This  is,  however,  quite  a 
matter  of  taste.  Some  have  a  border  of 
fancy  rolls,  but  never  any  elaborate 
pattern  as  in  morocco  work.  To  finish 
the  sides,  place  the  book  in  the  finishing 
press  with  the  boards  extended,  so  that 
they  may  rest  on  the  press.  This  will 
afford  greater  facility  for  working  the 
fillets,  rolls,  and  tools  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  design  on  each  side.  The 
finishing  press  being  small,  it  can  be 
easily  turned  round  as  each  edge  of  the 
border  is  finished. 

To  polish  the  sides,  place  the  book  on 
its  side  on  some  soft  surface,  such  as  a 
board  covered  with  baize,  and  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Use  the  large  and  heavy 
polishing  i?on,  hot  and  clean.  Work 
the  iron  quickly  and  firmly  over  the 
sides,  first  from  the  groove  towards  the 
foredge,  and  then  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  the  tail  to  the  head  by  turning 
the  volume.  The  oil  or  grease  applied 
to  the  cover  previous  to  laying  on  the 


gold  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the 
polisher  to  glide  easily  over  the  surface. 
Polishing  has  the  effect  of  smoothing 
down  the  burr  foi*med  on  the  leather  by 
the  gilding  tools,  and  bringing  the  im- 
pressions up  to  the  surface.  The  iron 
must  be  held  very  evenly,  so  that  its 
centre  may  be  the  working  portion.  If 
held  sideways,  the  edge  of  the  iron  will 
indent  the  leather.  The  heat  must  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  polish ;  but  if  the 
iron  is  too  hot,  it  will  cause  the  glaire 
to  turn  white.  A  practised  finisher  can 
generally  tell  the  proper  heat  on  hold- 
ing the  iron  at  some  little  distance  frum 
his  face.  Calf  books  should  be  pressed, 
whether  polished  or  not. 

Pressing. — Plates  of  japanned  tin  or 
polished  horn  are  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose. Put  pressing  tins  between  the 
book  and  the  millboards,  up  to  the 
joint.  Place  one  of  the  japanned  tins 
on  the  side  level  with  the  groove,  turn 
the  book  and  japanned  tin  over  carefully 
together,  so  that  neither  shifts;  lay 
another  of  the  japanned  tins  on  the  top 
of  the  book,  thus  leaving  the  book  be- 
tween 2  tins.  Put  the  book  into  the 
^taflding  press,  screw  down  tightly,  and 
leaveHfoT'soijaehours.  When  pressed 
sufficiently,  take'^tiw-vfeopk  out,  and  if 
the  sides  are  polished,  v; 

Make  a  little  pad  of  cotton  wool, 
saturate  the  lower  portion  with  varnish ; 
rub  it  on  a  piece  of  waste  paper  to 
equalise  the  varnish,  then  work  the  pad 
over  the  side  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
a  circular  direction.  Renew  the  wool 
with  varnish  for  the  other  side.  Enough 
must  be  taken  on  the  pad  to  varnish  the 
whole  side,  as  the  delay  of  renewing  the 
varnish  would  cause  a  streaked  surface. 
When  the  varnish  is  perfectly  dry,  the 
book  is  again  pressed.  To  do  this,  rub 
the  gold-rag  over  the  sides  to  give  them 
a  little  grease,  which  will  prevent  the 
sides  from  sticking  to  the  polished 
plates.  Place  the  book  between  the 
plates  as  before,  leaving  out  the  pressing 
tins,  and  put  into  the  standing  press. 
Only  little  pressure  most  be  given ;  if 
the  press  is  screwed  down  too  tightly, 
the  plates  will  stick  to  the  book.  The 
varnish  most  be  of  good  quaUtY>  aad 
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perfectly  dry.  Half  an  hour  in  the 
press  will  be  found  quite  long  enough. 
Should  the  plates  stick,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  washing  off  the 
varnish  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 
glaire  and  size  with  warm  water ;  then 
carefully  re-preparing  the  whole  surface 
as  before.  This  is,  however,  an  accident 
which  cannot  happen  if  due  care  and 
judgment  be  exercised. 

Graining. — Graining  is  now  used  very 
much  on  calf  books.  This  may  be  pro- 
perly considered  as  a  blind  ornament. 
It  is  done  by  means  of  copper  or  wooden 
plates  cut  out  in  various  patterns,  so  as 
to  form  small  squares,  scales  offish,  or  an 
imitation  of  morocco.  Place  the  volume 
between  2  of  these  plates  even  up  to  the 
groove  of  the  back,  in  the  standing 
press ;  screw  it  tightly  down.  The  im- 
pressions should  be  equal  over  the 
whole  surface.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  bold  impression  in  one  place  and 
a  slight  one  in  another,  so  that  it  is 
rather  important  that  it  be  evenly 
pressed ;  a  second  application  of  the 
plates  is  impracticable.  Graining  has 
the  advantage  of  hiding  any  finger 
marks  that  may  accidentally  be  on  the 
calf,  and  conceals  any  imiperf^ctions  in 
the  leather. 

.  _ Instate  ^t'the  weather  must  in  a 
great  measure  guide  the  finisher  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  to  prepare  at 
one  time.  The  leather  should  always 
be  a  little  moist,  or  rather  "fresh." 
In  winter,  double  the  number  of  books 
may  be  prepared,  and  the  gold  laid  on, 
than  the  dryness  of  a  summer's  day  will 
Admit  of.  If  books  are  laid  on  over- 
night, the  tools  must  be  used  very  hot 
in  working  them  the  next  morning,  or 
the  gold  will  not  adhere.  During  sum- 
mer, flies  will  eat  the  glaire  from  various 
places  while  the  book  is  lying  or  stand- 
ing out  to  dry,  so  that  constant  vigil- 
ance must  be  kept  to  avoid  these  pests. 
Russia  leather  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  calf,  but  is  usually  worked 
with  more  blind  tools  than  with  gold, 
and  the  sides  are  not  as  a  rule  polished, 
so  that  the  size  and  glaire  are  dispensed 
w/i/i,  except  on  those  parts  where  it  is 

to  be  finished  in  gold ;  and  those  por- 


tions need  be  only  paste-washed    and 
glaired  once  without  any  size. 

Finishing  with  Dry  Preparation.— 
Dry  preparation  is  used  for  silk,  velvet, 
paper,  or  any  other  material  that  would 
be  stained  by  the  employment  of  the 
wet  process.  A  number  of  recipes  are 
in  use. 

Dry  some  white  of  egg  by  spreading 
it  somewhat  thickly  over  glass  plates, 
preserving  it  from  dust.  It  will  chip 
off  readily,  when  dry,  if  the  glass  has 
been  previously  very  slightly  oiled  •  or 
greased.  It  must  not  be  exposed  to  a 
greater  heat  than  122°  F.  (50°  C),  or 
the  quality  of  the  albumen  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  dried  mass  is  well  powdered 
in  a  porcelain  mortar. 

Or,  take  equal  portions  of  mastic, 
sandrac,  and  arable  gums,  and  grind 
them  in  a  mortar  into  an  impalpable 
powder. 

Put  it  into  a  box  or  bottle,  and  tie  3 
or  4  thicknesses  of  fine  muslin  over  the 
mouth.  By  tapping  the  inverted  box, 
or  shaking  it  over  the  lines  or  letters, 
the  dust  will  fall  through  in  a  fine 
shower.  The  poy^dex  jiisyaW  AiY  only 
oil  ^he  part  to  be  gilt.  Cut  the  gold 
into  strips,  take  it  upon  the  tool,  and 
work  it  rather  hot.  The  overplus  of 
the  powder  must  be  brushed  away 
when  the  finishing  is  completed. 

Velvet  is  very  seldom  finished  beyond 
having  the  title  put  on,  and  this  should 
be  worked  in  blind  first  and  with  mode- 
rately large  letters,  or  the  pile  will 
hide  them. 

Silk  is  finished  more  easily,  and  can, 
if  care  be  taken,  have  rather  elaborate 
work  put  upon  it.  In  such  a  case,  the 
lines  or  tools,  which  must  be  blindcd-in 
first,  may  be  glaired.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  glaire  is  put  in  a  saucer  or 
plate  in  the  free  air  for  a  day  or  two, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
may  evaporate ;  but  it  must  not  be  so 
stiff  as  to  prevent  the  brush  going 
freely  over  the  stuff.  Great  care  must 
be  taken,  or  the  glaire  will  spread  and 
cause  a  stain.  A  thin  coat  of  paste- 
water  will  give  silk  a  body  and  keep 
the  glaire  from  spreading  to  a  certain 
\  extent  \  "VjmX.  V\v^  "V>t«\.  xa^^wwcv  ^qt  ^Uk.  ia 
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the  dry  one,  as  it  is  always  ready  for 
instant  use.  In  using  glaire,  the  gold 
is  laid  on  the  silk,  but  on  no  account 
must  any  oil  or  lard  be  rubbed  on  it  for 
the  temporary  holding  of  the  gold. 
Rub  the  parts  intended  for  the  gold 
with  the  finger  (passed  through  the 
'  hair)  or  with  a  clean  rag  lightly  oiled, 
and  when  the  tools  are  re-impressed,  use 
a  clean  piece  of  flannel  to  wipe  off  the 
superfluous  gold. 

Blocking  has  been  used  lately  on  silk 
with  some  success  in  Germany.  The 
blocking  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  press, 
aifd  the  gold  is  laid  on  it,  and  then 
replaced  in  the  press.  The  finishing 
powder  is  freely  distributed  over  the 
silk  side,  which  is  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  press.  On  pulling  the  lever  over, 
the  block  descends  and ,  imprints  the 
design  in  gold  on  the  silk.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  applied  to  velvet,  but 
velvet  never  takes  the  sharpness  of  the 
design  on  account  of  the  pile,  so  that  as 
a  rule  it  is  left  in  its  natural  state. 

Vellum. — Several  kinds  of  vellum 
are  prepared  from  calf-skins :  "  pre- 
pared "  or  "  artists* "  vellum,  with  a 
very  white  artificial  surface ;  "  Oxford  " 
vellum,  the  surface  of  which  is  left  in 
its  natural  state  ;  **  Roman "  vellum, 
which  has  a  darker  appearance.  Parch- 
ment is  an  inferior  animal  membrane 
prepared  from  sheep-skins  after  the 
manner  of  vellum,  and  is  very  success- 
fully imitated  by  vegetable  parchment, 
made  by  immersing  unsized  paper  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  dilute  oil  of 
vitriol.  This  is  used  very  extensively  in 
France  for  wrappering  the  better  class 
of  literature,  instead  of  issuing  them  in 
cloth  as  is  the  custom  here. 

The  method  of  finishing  vellum  is 
altogether  different  from  leather.  On 
account  of  its  very  hard  and  compact 
nature,  it  requires  no  other  ground  or 
preparation  than  glaire  for  gold  work. 

The  cover  should  be  washed  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  clean  water,  to  clean  off  any 
dirt  or  finger  marks,  and  to  make  the  book 
look  as  fresh  as  possible.  This  washing 
must  be  very  carefully  done  by  going 
over  the  surface  as  few  times  as  possible. 
This    caution   applies    particularly  to 


the  **  prepared  "  vellum,  as  each  wash- 
ing will  take  off  a  certain  amount  of 
the  surface.  It  requires  some  experi- 
ence to  distinguish  the  flesh  and  leather 
surfaces  of  prepared  vellum,  but  this 
experience  must  be  acquired,  because  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  leather 
side  should  be  outward  when  the  book 
is  covered,  for  two  reasons:  the  flesh 
side  is  more  fibrous  and  adheres  better 
to  the  boards  than  the  leather  side,  and 
the  leather  side  is  less  liable  to  have 
its  surface  disturbed  in  the  process  of 
washing. 

When  dry,  the  parts  that  are  to  be 
gilt  must  be  glaired,  and  as  the  glaire 
will  show  its  presence,  or  more  strictly 
speaking  leave  rather  a  dirty  mark,  the 
tools  should  be  worked  in  blind,  and  the 
glaire  laid  on  carefully  up  to  their 
outer  edge.  When  dry,  lay  the  gold 
on  and  work  the  tool  in.  Let  the  tools 
be  only  moderately  warm  ;  if  too  hot, 
they  will  go  through  to  the  millboard, 
leaving  their  mark  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  out  with  a  knife. 

As  a  rule,  no  very  heavy  tooling  is 
put  on  vellum,  as  the  beauty  lies  in 
keeping  the  vellum  clean.  As  the  tool- 
ing, comparatively  speaking,  is  on  the 
surface,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  it  requires  a  very  competent  and 
clean  workman  to  produce  anything 
like  good  work  on  vellum. 

Vellum  is  of  so  greasy  a  nature  that, 
if  a  title-piece  of  leather  has  to  be  put 
on,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  make  it  adhere  properly,  unless  some 
special  precaution  be  taken.  The  best 
plan  is  to  scrape  the  surface,  where  the 
leather  is  intended  to  be  placed,  with 
the  edge  of  a  knife.  This  will  produce 
a  rough  and  fibrous  ground  on  which  to 
place  the  pasted  leather.  This  leather 
when  dry,  must  be  prepared  with  paste- 
water  and  glaire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  other  books. 

Blocking.  —  The  tools  required  for 
blocking  are  "  blocks  "  or  "  stamps," 
composed  of  very  small  pieces,  or  in 
one  block  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
book.  In  any  case,  the  block  has  to 
be  fastened  to  the  mova.\i\ft  \j\a^A  v^. 
the  "bo\.\.oin.  qI  \}tv.^  \vfe^'C\\v^\i^'s-  vil  »Oc«i 
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blocking  press.  To  block  the  sides  of  a 
book,  glue  a  stout  piece  of  paper  upon 
the  movable  plate.  Then  set  the  blocks 
upon  one  side  of  the  book  in  exact  posi- 
tion, and  place  that  side  upon  the  bed 
of  the  blocking  press,  leaving  the 
volume  hanging  down  in  front  of  the 
press.  The  bed  is  next  fixed,  so  that 
the  centre  of  the  board  is  exactly  under 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  heating  box. 
When  quite  true,  the  sides  and  back 
gauges  are  fixed  by  screws.  Pull  the 
lever  so  that  a  slight  pressure  upon  the 
plate  be  given;  release  the  press  and 
take  out  the  book  and  examine  if  all  be 
correct.  Some  of  the  blocks  may  re- 
quire a  small  piece  of  paper  as  a  pad, 
so  as  to  increase  the  pressure,  others  to 
be  shifted  a  little.  Now  glue  the  back 
of  the  stamps  and  replace  them.  Put 
the  whole  under  the  top  plate  in  the 
press,  heat  the  box,  and  pull  the  lever 
over;  let  the  book  remain  for  some 
little  time  to  set  the  glue.  Take  out 
the  book,  examine  if  perfectly  square 
and  correct,  but  replace  it  with  a  soft 
millboard  under  the  stamps  and  pull 
down  the  press.  The  lever  must  re- 
main over  and  the  blocks  be  under 
pressure  until  the  glue  is  hardened. 

Another  method  is  to  glue  upon  the 
plate  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  exact  size  of  the  book  to 
be  blocked.  Strike  the  size  from  the 
centre,  and  from  that  draw  any  other 
lines  that  may  assist  in  placing  the 
blocks.  Arrange  the  blocks  upon  the 
plate  so  as  to  form  the  design ;  when 
correct,  paste  the  blocks  on  their  backs 
and  replace  them  on  the  plate.  When 
the  paste  adheres  a  little,  turn  the 
plate  over  and  put  it  into  the  press. 
Apply  heat  to  the  box ;  pull  the  lever 
over ;  and  when  the  paste  is  set,  regu- 
late the  bed  and  gauges. 

When  the  press  is  properly  heated, 
throw  back  the  lever :  take  out  the  mill- 
board from  under  the  stamp,  and  regulate 
the  degree  of  pressure  required  by  the 
side  screw  under  the  bed.  Place  upon 
the  bed  the  side  to  be  stamped,  hold  it 
firmly  against  the  guides  with  the 
left  hand,  and  with  the  right  draw 
tAe  lever  quicklv  to  the  front.     This 


straightens  the  toggels  and  forces  down 
the  heating  box,  causmg  a  sharp  im- 
pression of  the  stamp  upon  the  leather 
or  other  material.  Throw  or  let  the 
lever  go  back  sharply  and  take  out  the 
book.  If  the  block  be  of  such  a  design 
that  it  must  not  be  inverted,  the  whole 
of  the  covers  must  be  blocked  on  one 
side  first,  and  the  block  turned  round 
for  the  other  side,  or  the  design  will  be 
upside  down. 

Work  for  blocking  in  gold  does  not 
require  so  much  body  or  preparation  as 
if  it  were  gilt  by  hand.  Morocco  can 
be  worked  by  merely  washing  the 
whole  surface  with  a  little  urine  or  weak 
ammonia ;  but  it  is  safer  to  use  a  coat 
of  glaire  and  water,  mixed  in  propor- 
tions of  1  to  3.  The  heat  should  be 
moderate  and  the  working  slow. 

Calf  should  have  a  coat  of  milk  and 
water  or  thin  paste-water  as  a  ground, 
and  when  dry  another  of  glaire,  both 
laid  on  evenly  ;  but  if  only  portions  are 
to  be  gilt,  such  as  a  centre-piece,  and 
the  rest  dead,  the  centre-piece  or  other 
design  should  be  pencilled  in  with  great 
care.  The  design  is  first  slightly  blocked 
in  blind  as  a  guide  for  the  glairing. 
The  edge  of  the  glaire  always  leaves  a 
dark  stain.  The  heat  required  for  calf 
is  greater  than  for  morocco,  and  the 
working  must  be  done  more  quickly. 

Cloth  requires  no  preparation  what- 
ever ;  the  glue  beneath  and  the  coloured 
matter  in  the  cloth  give  quite  enough 
adhesiveness,  when  the  hot  plate  comes 
down,  for  the  gold  to  adhere. 

Calf  Colouring. — Although  coloured 
calf-skins  may  be  bought  almost  as 
cheaply  as  *'  smooth  "  calf  (uncoloured 
ones),  yet  there  are  many  places  where" 
coloured  calf  cannot  be  procured.  Skins 
may  be  purchased  already  sprinkled  or 
marbled  at  most  leather  shops.  This  plan 
of  sprinkling  and  marbling  the  whole 
skin  is  good  enough  for  cheap  or  half- 
bound  work,  but  for  extra  work  it  is  far 
better  to  sprinkle,  marble,  or  otherwise 
colour  the  leather  when  on  the  book. 
Hand-colouring  is  coming  again  into  use, 
and  by  degrees  getting  known  through- 
out the  trade. 
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essential  to  wash  as  much  as  possible  of 
it  out  with  water  immediately  after  it 
has  done  its  work,  or  in  a  few  months 
the  surface  of  the  leather  will  be  found 
to  be  eaten  away  and  destroyed.  It  is 
a  fault  of  some  binders,  that  if  they  use 
a  chemical  on  leather  or  paper,  they  are 
not  satisfied  to  have  weak  acid,  allow  it 
to  do  its  work  slowly,  and,  when  the 
proper  moment  has  arrived,  stop  its  fur- 
ther action.  They  frequently  use  the 
acids  as  strong  as  possible,  and  neglect 
to  wash  out  the  residue.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  leather  or  paper  rots.  To 
avoid  this,  the  recipes  given  below  are 
selected  for  their  harmless  character. 

Black. — Iron  sulphate  (copperas)  is 
the  chief  ingredient  in  colouring  calf 
black.  Used  by  itself,  it  gives  a  greyish 
tint,  but  if  a  coat  of  salts  of  tartar  or 
other  alkali  be  previously  used  it  strikes 
immediately  a  rich  purple  black.  It 
can  be  purchased  at  Id.  per  lb. 

(a)  Into  1  qt.  boiling  water,  throw 
f  lb.  iron  sulphate ;  let  it  reboil,  stand  to 
settle,  and  bottle  the  clear  liquid  for 
use. 

(6)  Boil  -1  qt.  vinegar  with  a  quan- 
tity of  old  iron  nails  or  steel  filings  for 
a  few  minutes ;  keep  in  a  stone  jar,  and 
use  the  clear  liquid.  This  can  from  time 
to  time  be  boiled  again  with  fresh  vine- 
gar ;  an  old  iron  pot  must  be  kept  for 
boiling  the  black. 

Brown. — (a)  Dissolve  J  lb.  salts  of 
tartar  (oxalic  acid)  in  2  pints  boiling 
water,  and  bottle  for  use.  This  is  mostly 
used  for  colouring  ;  it  has  a  very  mellow 
tone,  and  is  always  used  before  the  black 
when  a  strong  or  deep  colour  is  required. 
It  is  poisonous,  and  must  not  be  used 
too  strong  on  the  calf,  or  it  will  cor- 
rode it. 

(b)  For  a  plain  brown  dye,  the  green 
shells  of  walnuts  may  be  used,  broken 
up,  mixed  with  water,  and  allowed  to 
ferment.  The  liquid  is  strained  and 
bottled  for  use.  A  pinch  of  salt  thrown 
in  will  help  to  keep  it.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  corrode  the  leather,  and 
produces  the  best  uniform  tint. 

Yellow. — (a)  Picric  acid  dissolved  in 
water  forms  one  of  the  sharpest  yellows. 
Jt  must  Dot  be  mixed  with  any  alkali  in 


a  dry  state,  as  it  forms  a  very  powerful 
explosive  compound.  It  may  be  bottled 
for  use. 

(6)  Into  a  bottle  put  some  turmeric 
powder,  and  mix  well  with  methylated 
spirit;  the  mixture  must  be  shaken 
occasionally  for  a  few  days  until  the 
whole  of  the  colour  is  extracted.  This 
is  a  very  warm  yellow,  and  produces  a 
very  good  shade  when  used  after  salts  of 
tartar. 

For  all  the  following  a  preparation  or 
ground  of  paste-water  must  be  put  on 
the  calf,  that  the  liquids  may  not  sink 
through  too  much.  The  calf  must  be 
paste -washed  all  over  equally,  and 
allowed  *to  get  thoroughly  dry.  It  will 
then  be  ready  for  the  various  methods. 
Perhaps  to  wash  it  overnight  and  let  it 
stand  till  next  morning  will  be  the  best 
and  surest  plan.  It  matters  very  little 
whether  the  calf  is  on  the  book  or  in 
the  skin. 

Sprinkles. — ^There  are  many  sprinkles, 
all  worked  in  the  same  way,  by  throw- 
ing the  colour  on  finely  or  coarsely,  as 
it  may  be  wanted  light  or  dark. 

Presuming  that  the  paste  or  ground- 
wash  is  thoroughly  dry,  take  liquid  salts 
of  tartar  and  dilute  with  cold  water, 
1  part  salts  to  2  of  water,  in  a  basin ; 
wash  the  calf  with  this  liquid  evenly, 
using  a  soft  sponge.  The  calf  will  re- 
quire the  wash  to  be  applied  2  or  3 
times,  until  a  proper  and  uniform  tint 
is  obtained.  Each  successive  wash  must 
be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  next  is  applied. 

The  next  process  is  to  sprinkle  the 
book,  with  the  boards  open  ;  2  pieces  of 
flat  wood,  about  3  ft.  long,  4  in.  wide, 
and  J  in.  thick,  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful for  carrying  the  book.  These  rods 
must  be  supported  at  each  end,  so  that 
the  book  may  be  suspended  between 
them,  with  the  boards  resting  on  the  rods 
nearly  horizontally.  Put  into  a  round 
pan  some  of  the  copperas  fluid,  and  into 
another  some  of  the  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  Use  a  pretty  large  brush  for  each 
pan,  keeping  each  for  its  own  fluid.  The 
sprinkling  ina,Y    Vi^   ^wwcajeaRR;^.  "'\>SNRi 
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beat  on  before  beating  over  the  book, 
unless  a  coarse  spnnkle  is  desired. 
Whilst  beating  over  the  book,  the  hand 
should  be  held  up  high,  and  moved 
about,  so  that  a  fine  and  equal  spray 
may  be  distributed;  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  desired  depth  of 
colour  is  attained. 

This  may  be  varied  by  putting  some 
geometrical  design,  cut  out  of  thin  mill- 
board, on  the  cover ;  or  if  the  book  is  on 
any  special  subject,  the  subject  itself  put 
on  the  cover  will  have  a  very  pretty 
effect,  and  may  be  made  emblematical. 
A  fern  or  other  leaf  for  botanical  work 
as  an  instance.  The  sprinkle  must  in 
these  cases  be  very  fine  and  dark  for  the 
better  effect.  The  leaf  or  design,  being 
lifted  from  the  cover  when  the  sprinkle 
is  dry,  will  leave  the  ground  dark 
sprinkle  with  a  light  brown  leaf  or  de- 
sign. "  Cambridge  calf"  is  done  in  this 
way  by  cutting  a  square  panel  of  mill- 
board out  and  laying  it  on  the  sides. 
The  square  on  the  cover  may  be  left 
brown  or  may  be  dabbed  with  a  sponge. 

Marbles. — ^As  the  success  of  marbling 
depends  upon  the  quickness  with  which 
it  is  executed,  it  is  important  that  the 
colours,  sponges,  brushes,  and  water, 
should  be  previously  disposed  in  order 
and  at  hand,  so  that  either  of  them  can 
be  taken  up  instantly.  Another  point 
to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is 
the  amount  of  colour  to  be  thrown  on, 
and  consequently  the  amount  that  each 
brush  should  contain.  If  too  much 
colour  (black)  is  thrown  on,  the  result 
will  be  invisible;  if  too  little,  no  matter 
how  nicely  the  marble  is  formed,  it  will 
be  weak  and  feeble. 

Marbling  on  leather  is  produced  by 
small  drops  of  colouring  liquids,  drawn 
(by   flowing    water  down   an   inclined 
plane)  into  veins,  and  spread  into  fantas- 
tic   forms    resembling    foliage — hence, 
often  called  "  tree-marble."   It  requires 
great   dexterity   of   hand    and  perfect 
coolness  and  decision,  as  the  least  hurry 
or  want  of  judgment  will  ruin  the  most 
elaborate  preparation. 
To  prepare  the  hookf  paste-wash  it 
evenly  all  over,  and,  to  further  equalise  \ 
iAe  paste-water,  pass  the  palm  of  th«  \ 


hand  over  the  board  after  washing  it. 
When  dry,  wash  over  with  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  2  or  3  times  to  get  the  desired 
tint.  When  dry,  glaire  the  whole  as 
even  as  possible,  and  to  diminish  the  froth 
that  the  sponge  may  occasion,  put  a  few 
drops  of  milk  into  the  glaire.  Again, 
allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly.  Put  some 
fresh  copperas  into  a  pan,  and  some  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  into  another,  and  soak 
each  brush  in  its  liquid.  Place  the 
book  upon  the  rods,  the  boards  extend- 
ing over  and  the  book  hanging  between. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  let  the  marble 
run  from  back  to  foreJge,  the  back  must 
be  elevated  a  little,  and  the  rods  support- 
ing the  boards  must  be  level  from  end  to 
end.  The  elevation  must  be  very  slight, 
or  the  water  will  run  off  too  quickly. 

Place  a  pail  of  water  close  at  hand ; 
in  it  a  sponge  for  washing  off,  and  a 
bunch  of  birch  to  throw  the  water  with. 
A  little  soda  should  be  added  to  soften 
the  water.  Charge  each  brush  well, 
and  knock  out  the  supei-fluous  colour 
until  a  fine  spray  comes  from  it.  A 
little  oil  put  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  the  brush  well  rubbed  into  it,  will 
greatly  assist  the  flow  of  colour  from 
the  brush,  and  prevent  the  black  colour 
from  frothing.  Throw  some  water  over 
the  cover  in  blotches  with  the  birch,  just 
sufficient  to  make  them  unite  and  flow 
downwards  together.  Now  sprinkle 
some  black  by  beating  the  brush  on  a 
press  pin,  evenly  and  finely.  When 
sufficient  has  been  thrown  on,  beat  the 
brown  in  like  manner  over  the  extended 
boards.  When  the  veins  are  well  struck 
into  the  leather,  sponge  the  whole  well 
with  clean  water.  Have  no  fear  in  doing 
this,  as  it  will  not  wash  off.  Then  set 
the  book  up  to  dry. 

Tree-marbles. — The  cover  is  prepared 
and  sprinkled  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
marbling ;  the  boards,  however,  must 
be  bent  a  little,  and  water  applied  by  a 
sponge  in  the  centre  of  each  to  give  the 
necessary  flow ;  when  the  water  is 
thrown  on,  it  will  flow  towards  the  centre 
or  lowest  part  of  the  boards,  and  when 
the  sprinkle  is  thrown  on,  a  "  tree,"  as 
it  "weve,  V\\\  \ife  formed.  The  centre, 
bem^  NvYiW-e,  ^oxtcva  \Jtv^  ^\.%\s\,"a.\A  ItwsL  >Si 
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branches  will  be  formed  by  the  gradual 
flow  of  the  «tream8  of  water  as  they  run 
down. 

For  marbling,  everything  must  be 
ready  at  hand  before  any  water  is  thrown 
on,  so  that  the  water  may  not  have  time 
to  run  off  before  the  colour  is  applied. 
The  water  must  run  at  the  same  time 
that  the  spray  is  falling,  or  a  failure 
will  be  the  result. 

Dabs. — ^This  is  a  process  with  a  sponge, 
charged  with  the  black  or  the  brown 
liquid,  dabbed  on  the  calf  either  all  over 
the  cover  or  in  successive  order.  Give 
the  proper  preparation  to  the  calf,  and 
be  very  careful  that  the  ground  tint  of 
brown  is  even.  Take  a  sponge  of  an 
open  nature,  so  that  the  grain  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye ;  fill  it  with  black, 
squeeze  out  again,  and  dab  it  carefully 
over  the  calf.  Repeat  the  operation  with 
another  sponge  charged  with  brown. 
Cats*  paw,  French  dab,  and  other 
variously  named  operations  all  emanate 
from  the  sponge.  When  done  properly, 
this  has  a  very  good  effect,  and  gives 
great  relief  to  the  eye  when  placed  with 
a  number  of  other  books. 

All  marbles  and  sprinkles  require 
practice,  so  that  a  first  failure  must 
not  be  regarded  with  discouragement. 
When  one's  hand  has  got  into  the 
method  with  2  or  3  colours,  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  different  styles 
may  be  produced.  In  all  this  manipu- 
Lition,  a  better  effect  is  obtained  if  a 
vellow  tint  is  washed  over  the  leather 

if 

after  the  sprinkle  or  marble  has  been 
produced.  Again,  by  taking  coloured 
calf  and  treating  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  white,  some  very  pleasant  effects  are 
brought  out ;  and  when  the  colours  are 
well  chosen  the  result  is  very  good. 
Take  for  instance  a  green  calf  and 
marble  a  tree  upon  it,  or  take  a  light 
slate  colour  and  dab  it  all  over  with 
black  and  brown. 

In  all  operations  with  copperas,  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get  on 
the  clothes,  as  it  leaves  an  iron  stain 
that  cannot  be  easily  got  rid  of.  Keep 
a  basin  for  each  colour,  and  when  done 
with  wash  it  out  with  clean  water. 
The  same  with  the  sponges :  keep  them 


as  clean  as  possible  ;  have  a  sponge  for 
each  colour,  and  use  it  only  for  that 
colour.  A  piece  of  glass  to  put  the 
sponges  on  will  be  of  great  use,  and 
prevent  the  work-table  or  board  from 
catching  any  of  the  colour.  A  damp 
book  or  damp  paper  laid  on  a  board 
that  has  been  so  stained  will  most 
probably  be  damaged,  even  though  it 
has  waste  paper  between  the  work- 
board  and  book.  No  amount  of  wash- 
ing will  ever  take  away  such  a  stain. 

When  the  book  has  been  coloured,  the 
edges  and  inside  are  blacked  or  browned 
according  to  taste,  or  in  keeping  with 
the  outside. 

STRAW-PLAIT,  MATTING, 
AND  BASKETS.— There  is  so  much 
similarity  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles  that  they  readily  admit  of  de- 
scription under  a  general  heading. 

Straw  -  plait. — In  this  industry, 
Tuscany  holds  a  first  place.  All  that 
which  is  known  as  Leghorn  or  Florence 
straw  is  raised  on  the  hills  which  rise 
on  each  side  of  the  rivers  Pisa  and  Elsa, 
to  the  south-west  of  Florence.  It  re- 
quires a  particular  soil ;  in  fact,  its 
adaptability  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
destined  depends  principally  on  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  sown,  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance exists  only  in  this  small  dis- 
trict, out  of  the  bounds  of  which  the 
cultivation  of  straw  is  unknown. 

The  grain  of  several  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  wheat,  provided  it  be  of  the 
kind  that  has  a  hollow  flexible  stem,  can 
be  used  for  seed.  The  soil  must  be 
tilled  and  prepared  very  much  as  it  is 
for  corn,  but  the  seed  must  be  sown  5 
times  as  thickly  as  what  is  usual  for 
other  purposes,  either  in  December  or 
February  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  crop  is 
gathered  later.  When  the  straw  is  full 
grown,  and  just  before  the  grain  begins 
to  form  itself  in  the  ear,  which  usually 
is  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
it  is  uprooted  and  firmly  tied,  close  to 
the  roots,  in  little  sheaves,  each  one 
about  the  size  of  a  handful.  Each  little 
sheaf  or  menatay  as  it  is  called,  is  spread 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  £a.\i  1^  4x^  \»^  "^"^ 
sun  fox  Z  ^«L7%,  aS\.ct  \^\C\Oa.  \\.Na»  ^•»Ss^'^ 
^  stowed  avj«Ly  Vsi\i«tu^» 
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After  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the 
fields  are  empty,  it  is  again  spread  oat 
to  catch  the  heavy  summer  dews  and  to 
bleach  in  the  sun,  during  which  process 
every  sheaf  has  to  be  carefully  turned 
over  every  day,  till  it  is  equally  white 
on  both  sides.  Here  the  cultivator's 
work  ends  and  the  manufacturer's 
begins.  But  before  we  leave  the  straw- 
fields  we  must  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  this  delicate 
plant  is  exposed  during  the  various 
stages  of  its  growth  and  preparation. 
When  young  and  small,  it  is,  like  other 
crops,  liable  to  be  drowned  by  too  much 
rain;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
weather  be  too  dry,  its  growth  will  be 
stunted.  When  full  grown,  a  storm 
often  injures  or  even  destroys  it  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  A  whole  field  of  straw 
on  the  eve  of  being  uprooted  will  some- 
times be  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fragile  stems  will  be  crushed, 
stained,  and  unfitted  for  use.  Even  iif 
only  slightly  bent,  the  ends  will  turn 
upward  again,  and  continue  growing, 
and  the  little  knot  or  joint  which  is 
then  formed  in  the  stalk  renders  it 
almost  unmarketable.  If  the  weather 
is  only  foggy  or  damp,  the  straw  is 
exposed  to  rust  stains ;  indeed,  it  is  at 
all  times  liable  to  these  stains  if  not 
properly  dried.  A  great  deal  of  wind 
will  dry  and  shrivel  it  up,  and  harden  it ; 
it  will  also  harden  the  ground  and  make 
it  impossible  to  uproot  the  straw  with- 
out spoiling  it,  while  it  will  lose  its 
flexibility  and  be  unfit  for  plaiting  if 
the  grain  forms  itself  in  the  ear  before 
it  is  uprooted.  A  shower  of  rain  will 
often  spoil  it  after  it  has  been  uprooted 
and  laid  out  to  dry.  It  will  be  watched 
day  and  night  if  the  weather  is  doubt- 
ful, and  at  the  least  approach  of  danger 
it  is  quickly  piled  up  and  covered  with 
mats,  or  else  taken  under  shelter.  If 
not  properly  dry,  it  must  not  be  kept 
too  long  piled  up,  or  it  will  ferment. 
A  great  deal  is  often  lost  in  that  way, 
for  as  it  cannot  be  laid  out  again  in  the 
wet  and  muddy  fields,  it  will  be  spoiled, 
unless  there  are  paved  or  gravelled 
places  to  spread  it  out  in.  When  pei- 
fectljr  dry,  its  greatest  dangers  are  over, 


for  although  watching  is  equally  neces- 
sary daring  the  bleaching  process, 
changes  in  the  weather  occur  less  fre- 
quently and  less  suddenly  in  the  more 
advanced  season,  and  with  a  little  care 
it  is  easily  protected  from  any  serious 
damage. 

The  next  proceeding  is  the  sfilaturct, 
as  the  process  of  carefully  drawing  out 
each  single  straw  from  its  outer  covering 
or  sheath  is  called.  This  is  done  by 
peasant  girls  who  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  holding  the  sheaf  firmly  by 
the  roots  with  one  hand,  they  briskly 
pull  out  the  straws  one  by  one  with  the 
other,  the  straw  thus  deprived  of  its  out- 
ward sheaf  being  tied  in  little  bundles, 
weighed,  and  put  aside  for  plaiting. 

Before  it  is  plaited,  it  must,  however, 
be  first  properly  sorted  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  its  thickness.  This 
is  usually  done  by  machineiy,  the  straw 
being  ingeniously  shaken  in  an  upright 
position  over  a  frame  in  which  exceed- 
ingly small  holes  are  bored,  throagh 
which  the  very  finest  straws  alone  can 
pass.  What  cannot  get  through  is 
taken  on  to  a  second  frame  with  slightly 
larger  holes,  then  to  a  third,  and  so  on 
through  10  different  degrees  of  thickness. 
What  remains  is  set  aside  for  very 
coarse  hats  and  other  uses. 

The  little  bundles  being  now  properly 
sorted  and  numbered,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  straw,  the  heads  or  ears  are 
cut  off,  and  the  stalks  are  cut  across  in 
the  middle  to  separate  the  top  ends 
from  the  bottom,  or  pedali,  the  former 
being  used  for  the  finest  plaits,  the  latter 
for  the  more  common  ones.  The  bun- 
dles are  then  wetted,  and  arranged  in 
circular  rows  one  above  the  other  in  an 
earthen  or  wooden  tub  or  other  recep- 
tacle ;  and  a  small  vessel  containing 
lighted  sulphur  being  placed  in  the 
middle,  the  whole  is  well  covered  to 
prevent  the  fumes  escaping,  and  the 
straw  is  well  fumigated  till  it  attains 
the  proper  degree  of  whiteness ;  it  is 
then  exposed  to  the  sun  until  perfectly 
dry,  and  is  ready  for  plaiting,  if  a  part 
of  the  straw  gets  stained  in  course  of 
preparation,  it  is  dyed  and  used  for 
\  milled  p\«vis  «  ^QX  CQVixxt^^  W\a. 
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Nearly  all  the  peasants  plait.  Some 
make  their  whole  living  by  it,  others 
only  plait  in  their  leisure  hours,  while 
tending  cattle,  or  during  the  long 
winter  erenings.  In  some  places  men, 
women,  and  children  all  plait,  and  little 
else  is  done.  Straw  merchants  go  about 
once  a  week  in  their  carts  from  hoase 
to  house,  calling  for  the  ready-made 
plaits,  and  leaving  more  bundles  of 
straw  to  be  worked.  The  plaits  are 
made  of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  the 
usual  plain  ones  being  made  with  7  or 
11  straws,  according  to  the  width  de- 
sired. An  open  pattern  can  be  made  by 
plaiting  in  a  whalebone,  which  is  after- 
wards drawn  out,  or  the  straw  may  be 
wound  round  a  stick  while  plaiting, 
which  when  removed  leaves  a  kind  of 
curled  edge  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
plait.  The  plaits,  if  not  found  suffici- 
ently white,  can  be  again  bleached  and 
fumigated  with  sulphur  before  they  are 
sewn  into  hats  or  bonnets  ready  for 
wear. 

Straw  can  be  sold  at  different  periods. 
It  is  sometimes  bought "  on  the  ground  " 
— that  is,  before  it  is  uprooted — in 
which  case  a  sum  is  fixed  upon  for  the 
whole  field,  and  the  risks  and  costs  of 
uprooting,  drying,  &c.,  rest  with  the 
buyer.  It  is  more  generally  sold  after 
it  has  been  dried  and  taken  home,  and 
just  before  it  is  bleached,  and  then  so 
much  is  given  for  each  hundred  sheaves, 
or  menate;  if  sold  after  the  sfilatura^ 
that  is,  when  cleaned  and  tied  in  bundles, 
it  is  sold  by  weight.  The  price  varies 
according  to  the  demand  there  is  for  it, 
and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  straw. 
It  has  varied  from  2  to  8  or  9  francs 
the  100  sheaves,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  gained 
or  lost  by  straw  raising.  Machinery 
has  lately  been  used  for  working  straw, 
and  a  very  pretty  tissue  is  made  of  it, 
and  used  for  making  baskets,  parasols, 
and  other  things ;  very  pretty  fanciful 
braids,  fringes  and  tassels  for  trimmings 
are  also  ma^e.  The  rich  plait  used  for 
hats  continues,  however,  to  be  made 
entirely  by  hand.    («7cmr.  Ap,  Scu) 

For  ceDtnries  the   manufactuxe 
straw  b»ta  baa  been  a  special  art 
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Tuscany,  and  Signa,  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  Tnscan  towns,  was  for  a 
long  time  the  centre  of  the  trade, 
which,  however,  was  of  little  import- 
ance and  limited  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  commenced  to  attract 
considerable  attention,  and  large  quan- 
tities were  manufactured  both  for 
home  use  and  for  exportation.  There 
are  3  varieties  of  wheat  of  the  golden 
plant  (pianta  delta  fila  d^oro),  as  straw 
is  called  in  Tuscany ;  the  first  is  called 
pontederas  semone,  which  produces  the 
best  straw  for  hats ;  the  second,  mar- 
zuoloy  which  is  of  a  rather  common 
quality ;  and  the  santa  fioro,  [which  is 
only  used  for  pedals  and  braids.  The 
pontederas  semone  is  sown  in  arid  soil, 
while  the  other  2  varieties  require  a 
more  fertile  soil.  Seed  is  sown  in 
November  and  December,  according  to 
the  season,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
grain  well  up  before  the  heavy  frosts 
come,  in  the  proportion  of  11  hecto- 
litres to  each  hectare,  that  is,  about 
12§  bush,  to  the  acre.  It  is  sown 
as  thickly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  growth  of  the  j)lant  may  be  so  im- 
poverished as  to  produce  a  thin  stalk,  at 
the  same  time  having  towards  the  end 
from  the  last  knot  the  lightest  and 
longest  straw.  Side  hills,  with  a 
gravelly  soil,  and  high  meadow  lands 
that  have  had  a  surface  ploughing  and 
rough  harrowing,  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  straw  culture,  low  swampy 
grounds  being  generally  avoided,  as 
dampness  when  the  stalk  is  well  grown 
renders  the  straw  discoloured  and  coarse. 
The  ground  is  ploughed  and  dug  up  in 
June,  and  left  in  this  condition  until 
November,  when  the  soil  is  again  turned 
up,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  sowing.  If 
the  soil  is  very  poor  and  thin,  a  very 
light  surface  of  manuring  is  occasionally 
used,  but  this  is  not  frequently  resorted 
to,  as  it  is  apt  to  render  the  stalk  thin 
and  brittle.  The  wheat  blooms  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June ; 
it  is  generally  pulled  out  by  hand  by 
the  roots  when  the  grain  is  half 
developed.     ¥Qt  "^^rtwsMwvsi^  *Owfe.  ^xwr  .» 
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upon  it,  often  taming  it  black.  When 
uprooted,  the  branches  are  tied  together 
in  sheaves,  each  sheaf  or  menata  is 
spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  3-5  days,  after  which  it 
is  stowed  away  in  bams.  The  harvest 
being  over,  and  the  fields  being  only  in 
stubble,  the  straw  is  again  spread  out  to 
catch  the  heavy  summer  dews,  and  to 
bleach  in  the  sun  for  4-5  days,  but  not 
the  whole  of  the  crop  at  the  same  time 
for  fear  of  a  sudden  rain.  Formerly 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  straw  was  pre- 
ferred, but  now  the  extra  white  is  more 
sought  after.  Before  being  ready  to  be 
made  up  into  braids,  hats,  and  orna- 
ments, the  straw  has  to  be  again 
bleached,  fastened  in  small  bundles,  and 
classified.  It  is  then  cut  close  above 
the  first  joint  from  the  top,  and  again 
tied  up  in  small  bundles  containing 
about  60  stalks  in  each.  These  small 
sheaves  are  then  submerged  in  clear 
water  for  4  or  5  minutes,  and  as  soon 
as  they  become  partially  dried,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  burnt  sulphur 
(in  the  proportions  of  1  lb.  to  100  bundles 
of  straw)  for  3  or  4  nights,  in  rooms 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  during  the  day 
the  doors  of  these  rooms  are  left  open. 
The  classification  of  the  straw  is  made 
according  to  length  and  colour,  the  ear 
or  end  of  the  stalk  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  oflf;  all  the  straw  below  the 
first  knot  is  used  simply  for  forage  or 
bedding,  as  it  is  worthless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  braids  or  hats. 

A  ready  sale  is  found  for  the  plait  at 
the  nearest  market,  though,  in  many 
instances,  special  contract^  are  made  by 
the  fattores  (straw  brokers)  with  the 
workwomen  direct,  they  supplying  the 
straws  into  which  the  braids  are  made 
up.  Mauy  women  make  28-34  yd.  of 
braid  a  day,  and  some  can  finish  even 
60  yd.  of  common  braids,  but  fine  braids 
require  very  great  care  and  cleanliness. 
Owing  to  the  great  strain  upon  the  eyes, 
the  finer  kinds  of  braids  can  only  be 
worked  upon  for  2-3  hours  each  day ; 
it  takes,  therefore,  a  woman  4-5  days  to 
make  braid  snSScient  for  the  hats  usually 
worti  hy  men,  while  for  the  superior 
Leghorn  bats  for  ladies  it  requires  5-9 
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months  for  each  hat.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that,  in  sevei'al  districts  where  the 
finer  hats  are  made,  the  workwomen 
suffer  greatly  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  caused  by  too  close  application  to 
this  kind  of  labour.  Between  1822 
and  1826,  women  employed  in  making 
braids  realised  6s -7s,  a  day,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  best  braid-makers  and 
hat-sewers  only  make  about  Is.  The 
most  important  centres  of  the  straw 
industry  are  Brozzi,  Signa,  Prato, 
Fiesole,  the  Casentino,  the  Bolognese, 
and  the  Modenese.  The  province  of 
Casentino  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
in  Tuscany,  producing  300,000-400,000 
hats  yearly,  all  for  exportation.  These 
hats,  though  hitherto  comparatively 
unknown,  are  now  very  much  sought 
after,  on  account  of  their  strength  and 
cheapness,  prices  varying  from  4d.  to  Is. 
each.  In  the  Bolognese,  the  straw 
manufacture  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
mountain  districts  along  the  base  of  the 
Apennines,  where  the  inhabitants  of  17 
parishes  are  engaged  in  making  the 
cheaper  aud  coarser  kinds.  Laino  and 
Searicalasino  are  the  centre  of  this  trade. 
Bolognese  hats  are  brought  to  Florence 
to  be  fashioned,  and  the  price  paid  is 
Is.  6d.-2s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  the  quantity 
brought  amounts  to  about  120,000  dozen 
yearly.  For  the  last  30  years  the  annual 
exportation  of  straw  goods  from  Tuscany 
averaged  12,000,000  lire,  5,000,000  lire 
alone  being  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1878.  By  a  comparison  of  the  3 
principal  products  annually  exported 
from  Tuscany,  straw  goods  show  a  value 
of  12,000,000  lire;  silk,  5,000,000  lire, 
and  timber,  4,000,000  lire.  (jour.  Soc, 
A.-  ts.) 

Consul  Welsh  reports  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  follows  : — In  the 
city  of  Florence  is  a  market  for  straw 
goods  made  by  hand  by  female  residents 
of  surrounding  places,  such  as  Fiesole, 
Brozzi,  Signa,  Prato,  &c.  Most  of  the 
straw  merchants  are  established  at 
Florence,  but  workshops  are  not  to  be 
foimd  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  preparing,  casing,  and  baling 
goods  to  "bft  s\iYp^«i^.  kTvcowa^  ^^^Cwt-^v 
are  likewise  \»\aicea  ot  \»xQ^\3cQWQu,\>>aN. 
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their  products  are  under  the  control  of- 
Florentine  merchants; 

The  price  of  straw  hats  and  braids 
depends  much  upon  the  fashion  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  winter  being  the 
marketing  season ;  also,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  straw  threads  used  in  making  up, 
and  if  they  are  bleached  or  unbleached, 
coloured  or  not,  &c. 

Straw  goods  are  all  invoiced  at  the 
actual  market  value j  they  being  all  on 
consignment  for  sale.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  there  is  not  a 
proper  market  in  which  prices  for  the 
various  kinds  of  braids  on  hats  are 
quoted,  and  consequently  not  even  the 
local  Royal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  superintends  the  trade  of  this 
province,  can  keep  any  record  whatever 
of  the  straw  trade.  The  prices  are  sub- 
ject principally  to  the  quotations  of  the 
New  York  market  and  the  importance 
of  orders  received. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  market  value  at  which  straw  hats 
and  braids  are  invoiced,  owing  to  the 
fluctuation  of  prices  and  the  difference 
of  quotations  among  the  various  places. 
Moreover,  the  nomenclature  of  goods 
varies  so  much  that  every  week  mer- 
chants bring  in  a  new  name  for  braids 
and  hats,  which  may  differ  but  very 
slightly  from  the  kinds  made  for 
years. 

Goods  are  generally  ordered  by  cable 
or  letter  merely  by  a  number,  each 
number  indicating  the  style  of  straw  or 
hat  wished  for — each  number  having  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  sample  book 
of  the  merchant.  Straw  braids  are 
made  in  pieces  and  measure  sometimes 
45-48  meters,  and  in  other  instances 
48-52  yd. 

Straw  braids  and  common  or  un- 
finished hats  are  baled,  and  the  bales 
cost  about  the  sum  of  6s.  Straw  hats, 
finished,  are  put  in  cases  containing 
several  hundred  dozens,  the  cases  costing 
from  8-95.  each.  Fashionable  hats  for 
ladies  are  carefully  packed  in  boxes, 
which  cost  2-3s. 


usually  charge  ^d.  per  each  piece  of 
braid,  or  ^d.  per  dozen  of  hats. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  was  introduced  into  England  by 
James  I.,  and  took  root  at  that  time  in 
Bedfordshire,  the  large  size  of  the  wheat 
straw  used  for  plaiting  prevented  the 
home  manufacture  from  entering  into 
successful  competition  with  the  finer 
productions  of  Italy. 

The  founders  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
endeavoured,  by  the  offer  of  rewards,  to 
stimulate  and  improve  the  British 
material.  The  difficulty  caused  by  the 
size  of  the  straw  was  partly  overcome 
by  splitting  it,  and  in  1774,  a  reward  of 
30  guineas  was  given  to  John  Pepperell, 
for  having  established  a  manufactory  of 
chip  hats  at  Totnes.  In  1775,  6  guineas 
were  awarded  to  Robert  Galloway,  for 
the  invention  of  tools  for  cutting  chip 
hats.  Ten  guineas  additional  were  given 
to  Pepperell  for  the  chip  hats  made  at 
his  manufactory  at  Totnes.         * 

In  1804,  the  Society's  gold  medal  was 
voted  to  William  Corston  for  a  substitu- 
tion of  a  plait  from  rye  straw,  which  he 
had  introduced  in  place  of  Leghorn  plait. 
Six  years  afterwards,  Corston  wrote  to 
the  Society  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments in  growing  the  grass  on  Bagshot 
Heath  and  on  some  barren  land  in  Nor- 
folk, in  which  paper  he  claimed  that 
his  manufacture  had  then  obtained  an 
established  success. 

A  strong  interest  was  still  felt  in  the 
improvement  of  the  home  production, 
as  it  was  found  that,  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  1815,  the 
British  producers  were  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  Italian  straw  bonnets, 
which  were  largely  imported,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  protecting  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Government.  J. 
Parry  received  the  Society's  silver  medal 
for  the  manufacture  of  Leghorn  plait 
from  straw  imported  from  Italy  ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  Sophia  Woodhouse,  a 
farmer's  daughter,  of  Weathersficld,  in 
Connecticut  (afterwards  Mrs.  Wells), 
sent  to  the  Society  an  imitation  Leghorn 
bonnet  of  Yict  owa.  \£iim!k»S»Rioax^^  ^«s«s^ 


Prior  to  the  packing  of  braids  and 
hats,  they  are  carefully  selected   and  \  tUe  8.lem«  oi  «b  s^<s«»  <^^^^*»»'^^'f^k^ 
folded,  for  which  operation  merchiaixta\«^u\«si'fcou*V3'vc^^^^'^^^'^^^     ^    ^^ 
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States,  and  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Ticklemoth."  This  com- 
munication met  with  great  approval, 
and  some  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
such  articles,  after  inspecting  the  bon- 
net, declared  that  it  was  superior  even 
to  Leghorn  in  the  fineness  of  the 
material  and  beauty  of  its  colour.  In 
accordance  with  this  expression  of 
opinion,  the  large  silver  medal  and  20 
guineas  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Wells. 
William  Cobbett  was  much  struck  with 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
printed  an  account  of  it  in  his  Register. 
An  importer  of  Italian  straw  then  ap- 
plied to  Cobbett  to  know  whether  he 
could  get  any  of  the  American  straw 
imported.  The  result  was  that  Cobbett 
set  to  work  in  his  usual  energetic 
manner  to  see  if  English  grasses  might 
not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
he  thus  opened  up  a  fresh  industry  for 
large  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  and 
received  a  large  silver  medal  from  the 
Society.     (Jour.  Soc.  Arts.) 

The  manufacture  of  straw  goods  in 
the  United  States  commenced  in  1804, 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  output  from 
the  New  England  shops  is  now  set  down 
at  14,000,000  hats,  and  from  factories 
west  of  New  England  nearly  as  much 
more,  making  in  all  from  25,000,000  to 
30,000,000  hats  as  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  country. 

Dyeing.  —  As  a  rule,  straw  goods 
should  be  well  steeped,  and  then  treated 
with  alum,  orchil,  and  indigo  extract, 
and  yellowed  with  turmeric.  The  shades 
most  in  demand  are  black,  brown,  and 
grey. 

black  (for  25  hats)  :  Logwood,  4  lb. 
6  oz. ;  bruised  galls,  17  J  oz. ;  turmeric 
or  fustic,  4 J  oz.  Boil  for  2  hours,  and 
then  steep  in  a  beck  of  black  liquor 
(crude  iron  acetate)  at  4°  or  5°  B. ; 
rinse  in  several  waters,  dry,  and  rub 
with  a  brush  of  dogs*  grass,  to  bring  up 
the  polish. 

Grey. —  This  shade  can  be  obtained 

only  on  very  white  straws.     Steep  in  a 

bath  of  soda  crystals  to  which  a  little 

J/me  water  ban  been  added,  to  causticise 

the  alkali.     The  purpose  of  this  wash- 

ing-  is  to  remove  all  traces  of  sulphur 


from  the  straw.  For  25  hats,  take: 
Alum,  4  lb.  6  oz. ;  tartaric  acid,  3^  oz.  . 
Add  ammoniacal  cochineal  and  indigo 
extract,  according  to  the  shade  desired. 
By  making  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
wares  predominate,  is  obtained  a  reflec- 
tion more  bluish  or  reddish.  A  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  beck,  to 
neutralise  the  alkalinity  of  the  am- 
moniacal cochineal.  The  hats  are  boiled 
in  the  dye  for  about  an  hour,  and  rinsed 
in  water  slightly  acidified. 

Maroon  (25  hats):  Ground  sanders, 
1  lb.  10  oz. ;  turmeric,  ground,  2  lb. 
3  oz. ;  bruised  galls,  7  oz. ;  rasped  log- 
wood, 24  J  oz.  Boil  in  a  kettle  so  roomy 
that  the  hats  may  not  be  bruised.  Rinse. 
Steep  overnight  in  black  liquor  at 
3°  B.,  and  rinse  in  several  waters.  To 
produce  a  deeper  black,  return  to  the 
first  beck,  which  is  strengthened  by  an 
addition  of  sanders  and  logwood.  Polish 
as  for  black. 

Havana.  —  This  shade,  being  a  de- 
gradation of  maroon,  may  be  obtained 
by  the  same  process,  reducing  the  pro- 
portions by  ^  or  ^,  and  omitting  steep- 
ing in  black  liquor.  The  hats  may  be 
soaked  for  a  night  before  dyeing  in  4J- 
6^  lb.  of  alum.     {Mon.  de  feint.) 

In  order  to  obtain  a  level  black  colour, 
a  solution  of  gluten  is  added  to  a  lye  of 
soda,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  and  filtered.  The  hats  are  then 
steeped  for  12  hours  in  the  clear  liquid. 
The  straw  is  thus  freed  from  grease, 
and  the  mordants  of  nitrate,  sulphate, 
or  acetate  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  decoc- 
tion of  logwood  mixed  with  sumac  or 
galls,  is  very  evenly  taken  up  by  the 
fibre.  A  slight  addition  of  potash  bi- 
chromate improves  the  tone  of  the  dye, 
and  the  goods  are  finished  with  gum  or 
gelatine.     {Daden  Gewerhezeit.) 

Panama  Hats. — These  are  made  from 
the  plant  Ofrludovica  palmatay  whose 
leaves  are  6-14  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  plant  is 
called  portorico  and  jipijapa,  but  the 
last  name  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
diffused  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Pexu  and  Chili ;   while   in  Ecuador  a 
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Darien,  especially  in  half  shady  places; 
but  its  geographical  range  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.  It  is  found  all 
along  the  western  shores  of  New  Grenada 
and  Ecuador;  and  it  has  been  found 
even  at  Salango,  where,  however,  it 
seems  to  reach  its  most  southern  limit, 
thus  extending  over  12  degrees  of  lati- 
tude from  the  tenth  N.  to  the  second  S. 
The  Jipijapa,  or  Panama  hats,  are  prin- 
cipally manufactured  in  Veraguas  and 
Western  Panama;  not  all,  however, 
known  in  commerce  by  that  name  are 
plaited  in  the  Isthmus;  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  made  at  Manta, 
Monte  Christi,  and  other  parts  of 
Ecuador.  The  hats  are  worn  almost  in 
the  whole  American  continent  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  would  probably  be 
equally  used  in  Europe,  did  not  their 
high  price,  varying  from  8s.  to  30/., 
prevent  their  importation.  They  are 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  con- 
sisting only  of  a  single  piece,  and  by 
their  lightness  and  flexibility.  They 
may  be  rolled  up  and  put  into  the  pocket 
without  injury.  In  the  rainy  season 
they  are  apt  to  get  black,  but  by  washing 
them  with  soap  and  water,  besmearing 
them  with  lime  juice  or  any  other  acid, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  their 
whiteness  is  easily  restored. 

The  process  of  making  these  hats  is 
as  follows:  The  "straw,"  previous  to 
plaiting,  has  to  go  through  several  pro- 
cesses. The  leaves  are  gathered  before 
they  unfold,  all  their  ribs  and  coarser 
veins  are  removed,  and  the  rest,  without 
being  separated  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  is  reduced  to  shreds.  After  having 
been  put  in  the  sun  for  a  day,  and  tied 
into  a  knot,  the  straw  is  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  it  becomes  white. 
It  is  then  hung  up  in  a  shady  place, 
and  subsequently  bleached  for  2-3  days. 
The  straw  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  in 
this  state  is  sent  to  different  places,  espe- 
cially to  Peru,  where  the  Indians  manu- 
facture from  it  beautiful  cigar  cases, 
which  have  been  sometimes  sold  in 
Europe  for  61,  apiece.  The  plaiting  of  the 
hats  is  very  troublesome.  It  commences 
at  the  crown,  and  flaishos  at  the  brim. 
Thev  are  made  ou  ft  block,  whicli  is 


placed  npon  the  knees,  and  requires  to 
be  constantly  pressed  with  the  breast. 
Accoi*ding  to  their  quality,  more  or  less 
time  is  occupied  in  their  completion ;  the 
coarser  ones  may  be  finished  in  2  or  3 
days,  the  finest  take  as  many  months. 
The  best  times  for  plaiting  are  the 
morning  hours  and  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  air  is  moist ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  in  dry,  clear  weather,  the 
straw  is  apt  to  break,  which,  when  the 
hat  is  finished,  is  betrayed  by  knots,  and 
much  diminishes  the  value. 

Matting. — Hussian  Matting, — Mats 
of  lime  (linden)  bast  form  in  Russia  the 
object  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  at  Riga,  Archangel,  and 
Petersburg,  for  English  and  German 
vessels  to  take  in  a  complete  cargo  of 
them.  The  consumption  in  the  country 
is  also  very  large ;  they  are  made  into 
com  sacks,  coverings  for  cases  in  which 
goods  are  sent,  floor  mattings,  corn 
sieves,  nets  in  which  carters  carry  a 
supply  of  hay,  &c.  On  the  Russian 
river  and  canal  vessels,  the  rigging,  and 
even  the  sails,  are  made  of  lime  bast. 
Over  a  large  extent  of  the  country  this 
material  is  used  for  shoes,  and  for  roofing 
purposes,  and  in  olden  times  it  was  even 
employed  to  write  and  paint  on.  In 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  the 
rising  sap  renders  it  easy  to  peel  off  the 
bark,  the  peasants  go  out  to  the  forest 
for  this  purpose  with  their  wives  and 
children.  The  lower  part  of  the  bark  is 
usually  employed  for  roofing,  being  first 
warmed  and  pressed  so  that  it  may  not 
roll  up;  they  get  in  this  way  pieces 
5  ft.  long  and  3^  ft.  wide,  costing  4d. 
each.  The  bark  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  and  the  branches  is  tied  up 
in  bundles,  which  are  laid  in  water, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  macerate  till 
September. 

They  are  afterwards  dried  in  artificial 
heat,  and  divided  into  thin  fine  strips, 
which  are  woven  into  mats  of  different 
strength,  according  to  the  various  pur* 
poses  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
They  weigh  2-7  lb.  each.  The  heaviest 
and  strongest  are  sold  at  the  market  o£ 
Nischni-l!lo^^w«A,«A.«^jwv\.^'ti*.'^«^\c(acc«- 
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nually  is  estimated  at  fourteen  millions, 
Amounting  in  value  to  about  300,000/. 

If  we  add  to  the  estimate  other  articles 
made  of  lime  bast,  the  total  will  amount 
to  about  472,500/. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  about 
a  million  lime  trees  are  felled  annually, 
a  consumption  of  trees  which  would 
appear  to  decrease  the  Russian  forests 
at  too  rapid  a  rate  for  nature  to  restore 
the  waste. 

Chinese  Matting, — ^The  United  States 
Consul  at  Canton  reports  that  the  manu- 
facture of  matting  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  China,  especially  towards  the 
south,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  engaged  in.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  matting  are  made 
both  for  export  and  home  use,  much 
being  used  as  sails  on  the  native  sailing 
craft,  as  it  is  cheaper,  if  not  more  dura- 
ble, than  the  ordinary  canvas  or  sail- 
cloth. It  is  also  used  as  coverings  for 
boxes  and  packages  in  which  tea,  sugar, 
cassia,  &c.,  are  exported  ;  also  in  making 
money  bags,  it  befng  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  handling  dollars,  especially 
when  broken  up  into  small  pieces  by 
the  constant  stamping  or  "chopping" 
of  the  dollars,  as  is  the  custom  in  China. 
The  plant  from  which  the  mat  sails,  &c., 
so  extensively  used  in  China,  is  obtained, 
is  known  as  "aquatic  grass,"  also  as 
"russ."  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Shui- 
hing  department  on  the  West  River, 
about  75  miles  in  the  interior  from 
Canton.  It  is  grown  in  the  same  way 
as  rice,  in  fields  flooded  with  water.  It 
requires  very  little  care  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  propagates  itself  by  shoots 
from  the  root,  and  attains  a  height  of 
6-8  ft.  It  is  brought  to  market  in 
bundles  of  about  12  in.  in  diameter,  and 
if  of  proper  length  and  good  quality, 
sells  at  about  10(/.  per  bundle,  each 
bundle  being  sufficient  to  make  4  bed 
mats,  or  6  such  as  are  used  for  making 
sails.  The  district  of  Tung  Kuan  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  this  grass,  but  of 
a  species  used  almost  entirely'in  the  manu- 
.  fecture  of  floor  matting.  It  is  said  to 
grow  better  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water, 
where  the  water  hooding  it  is  some- 
what  brackish.     It  is  planted  usually 


in  the  month  of  June  from  slips.    These 
are  allowed  to  grow  for  about  2  months, 
when  they  are  replanted' in  rows.    The 
soil   being   plentifully   manured   with 
bean  cake,  it  requires  nearly  12  months 
to  mature,  when  it  is  cut,  the  shoots  or 
straws  are   split  with  a    knife,  and, 
when  partially  dried  in  the  sun,  packed 
in  bundles,  and  manufactured  into  mat- 
ting at  the  city  of  Tung  Kuan,  or  brought 
to  Canton,  where    there    are    several 
extensive  manufactories.   When  brought 
to  the  factory,  the  grass  is  carefully 
sorted,  it  is  then  made  into  bundles  of 
2-3  in.  in  diameter,  and  placed  in  large 
earthenware    jars,   holding    about  .10 
gal.  of  water ;  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
thus  in  soak   for  3   days,  when  it   is 
taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a 
day.    if  it  is  to  be  dyed  in  the  ordinary 
red   colour,  which  has  been  for  years 
much  in  vogue,  it  is  placed  in  jars  con- 
taining a  liquid  dye,  made  by  soaking 
red   sapan-wood   chips    in    water.     It. 
remains  in  these  jars  for  5  days,  then 
dried  for  a  day,  afterwards  again  im- 
mersed in  the  dye  for  3  days,  when  it 
is  usually  ready  for  use.     It  is  only 
within  the  past  2  or  3  years  that  other 
colours,  such  as  green,  yellow,  and  blue, 
have   been   used  to  any  extent.    The 
solution  for  colouring  yellow  is  pro- 
duced from  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  a 
plant  common  to  China,  the  huifh,     A 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  also  made  by 
boiling,  for  several  hours,  25  lb.  of  the 
dried  flower-buds  of  Sophora  Japonica 
in  100  gal.  of  water,  and  adding,  when 
cooled,  1  lb.  alum  to  each  10  gal.  of  the 
solution.     Green  and  blue  are  produced 
from  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  hmyip, 
or  blue  plant,  which  grows  in  abund- 
ance near  Canton.    To  the  solution  thus 
produced  a  small  quantity  of  chemical 
dye  is  now  usually  added.     In  dyeing 
these  colours,   the  straw  is  soaked  in 
water  for  7  days,  and  then  immersed  in 
the  colouring  matter  for  a  few  hours 
only,  the  solution  being  hot.    Consul 
Lincoln  states  that  in  a  recent  visit  to 
one  of  the  largest  manufactories,  he 
found   50  looms  being   worked,   8  of 
"which  were  large.    The  large  ones  are 
\  exttioUy  \\k^  %vmft  ^  \}tA  QxI\\Ax^  %U!k. 
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loom,  and  are  used  in  making  the  vtry 
wide,  and  also  the  damask  or  carpet 
patterns;  3  men  are  required  to  work 
each  of  the  large  looms,  their  wages 
being  Is,  3(7.  to  Is.  Sd.  a  day ;  8  yd.  of 
matting  from  each  loom  is  considered 
an  average  result  of  a  day's  work.  The 
small  looms  are  rude  and  simple,  each 
being  worked  by  2  small  boys,  who  are 
paid  from  7c?.  to  lOd.  per  day  each,  and 
who  daily  weave  5  yd.  of  most  perfect 
matting  of  the  more  ordinary  patterns. 
The  loom  is  composed  of  2  uprights, 
driven  into  the  ground,  about  5  ft. 
apart,  and  about  4  ft.  in  height,  2 
cross-bars  fit  into  sockets  in  the  up- 
rights, one  at  the  top,  the  other  about 
8  in.  from  the  ground.  The  warps, 
which  are  strings  of  Chinese  hemp,  2^ 
yd.  in  length,  are  then  passed  over  the 
upper,  and  round  beneath  the  lower 
cross-bar,  through  the  holes  in  the 
weaving  bar,  and,  being  drawn  taut, 
are  fastened  by  both  ends  to  a  long, 
thin  piece  of  bamboo,  placed  parallel 
with,  and  just  below  the  lower  cross- 
bar. The  weaving  bar,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  loom,  consists  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  varying  in  length 
according  to  the  width  of  the  matting 
required,  and  about  2  in.  square ; 
through  this,  small  holes  are  pierced 
at  different  intervals,  into  which  the 
warps  are  passed ;  the  bar  can  thus  be 
worked  up  and  down  in  the  warps  by 
means  of  handles  near  the  extremities — 
these  holes  vary  in  distance  from  each 
other  according  to  the  pattern  desired — 
alternately  on  top  and  bottom.  The 
holes  are  enlarged,  or  foi*med  into  slots, 
converging  at  the  centre  of  the  stick. 
When  the  warps  have  been  thus  ar- 
ranged, and  bundles  of  different  coloured 
straw,  sufficiently  damp,  deposited  near 
the  loom,  one  of  the  boys  raises  the 
weaving  bar  to  the  top  of  the  warps, 
tipping  it  forward,  the  slits  in  the  bar 
allowing  the  alternate  warps  to  remain 
perpendicular,  the  holes  carrying  the 
others  forward,  thus  separating  them 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  single  straw 
being  passed  between  them.  This  is 
done  by  a  Jong'  Bat  piece  of  bamboo, 
B  notch  being  cut  near  the  end^  into 
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which  one  end  of  the  straw  is  placed, 
and  then  used  as  a  shuttle.     When  the 
bamboo  is  withdrawn,  the  weaving  bar 
descends,   carrying  the    straw   to   the 
bottom ;  the  bar  is  then  raised  again 
and   tipped   down,   thus   carrying  the 
warps  backward  which  had  just  before 
been  passed  forward,  the  work  of  the 
shuttle  being  repeated.    As  the  weaving 
bar  presses  the  straw  down,  the  weaver 
gives  the  ends  of  the  straw  a  half-turn 
round  the  outside  warps,  the  operation 
being  repeated  until  the  warps  are  full, 
the  edges  trimmed,  the  warps  untied, 
the  matting  now  2  yd.  in  length  re- 
moved, and  a  new  set  of  warps  put  on. 
The  matting  thus  woven  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  over  a  slow  fire.     The 
shrinkage  consequent  on  this  drying  is 
nearly  4  yd.  in  40.     When  dried  it  is 
stretched  on  a  frame  and  worked  down 
tight  by  hand,  then  sent  to  the  packing- 
house, where  men  are  engaged  in  fasten- 
ing the  2-yd.  lengths  together,  it  requir- 
ing 20  lengths  to  make  the  ordinary  roll. 
The  fastening  together  is  done  by  taking 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  warps  of  one 
piece,  and  by  means  of  a  large  bamboo 
needle,   passing  them    backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  reeds  of  another 
piece,  in  fact,  sewing  them  together; 
each  roll  of  40  yd.  is  then  carefully 
covered  with  a  coarse,  plain,  straw  mat, 
marked  and  numbered  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Hance 
may  be  taken  as  supplementary  to  the 
above.  The  plant  used  for  sails  of 
native  craft,  or  for  covering  boxes,  and 
described  in  the  United  States  Consul's 
report  as  an  "  aquatic  grass  "  or  "  rush," 
is  a  cyperaceous  plant,  known  to  bo- 
tanists as  Lepironia  mucronata.  It  is 
recorded  as  a  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia,  and  Madagascar. 
Of  the  matting  made  from  this  plant, 
Dr.  Hance  says  the  natural  colour  is  a 
pale  brown,  nor  is  he  aware  that  it  is 
ever  dyed,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knows,  is  it 
ever  exported  to  foreign  countries,  ex- 
cept, doubtless,  in  the  form  of  bed 
mats  for  C\dn»&^  T«»ftxoL%\a.  ksi.^vx"sic«. 
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limitod  geographical  distribution,  and 
in  none  other  apparently  of  its  native 
localities  turned  to  any  account,  should 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  a  vast 
manufacturing  industry,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more  strange,  that  the  source  of 
this  should  not  before  have  been  dis- 
covered. As  in  the  case  of  ffydropyrum 
latifoHumj  which  supplies  thousands  of 
tons  of  a  favourite  vegetable,  it  shows 
how  much  we  may  have  still  to  learn, 
even  at  the  oldest  and  most  frequented 
marts  of  trade,  concerning  the  uses  to 
which  many  apparently  insignificant 
plants  are  put.  The  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  our  possessions  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  of  those  of 
Netherlands  India  might  be  advan- 
tageously directed  to  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  so  de- 
veloping a  large  and  profitable  manu- 
facture. 

Regarding  the  floor  matting,  which 
forms  such  an  important  trade  with 
America  that  it  ranks  in  point  of  value 
about  sixth  or  seventh  of  all  articles 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  from 
Canton,  the  whole  of  this  matting  is 
woven  from  the  culms  of  Cypents  tegeti' 
fonnis.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
what  the  hui-fa  plant  is,  from  the 
flowers  and  seeds  of  which  a  yellow 
dye  is  prepared,  but  Dr.  Hance  is  of 
opinion  that  the  lam-yip,  or  blue  plant, 
is  referable  to  the  natural  order  Acan- 
thacea). 

From  a  table  showing  the  export 
of  matting  from  the  port  of  Canton 
from  1870  to  1877  inclusive,  it  seems 
that,  next  to  North  America,  Hong 
Kong  takes  the  largest  quantity.  Great 
Britain  taking  third.  During  the  years 
as  stated  above  the  largest  quantity 
was  exported  in  1872,  when  115,220 
rolls  were  sent  away. 

Baskets. — The  subject  of  the  pe- 
riodical overflow  of  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers  should  be  the  means  of 
directing  more  attention  to  the  possible 
improvement  of  wet  ground  in  marshy 
situations  by  the  planting  of  <*  osiers," 
which,  under  the  technical  name  of 
''rods  "  and  "  willows"  are  a  merchant- 
sbJe  commodity,  regularly  in  req^uest 
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by  basket-makers,  which  will  yield  a 
more  certain  return,  perhaps,  than  manj 
agricultural  crops  that  are  subject  to 
casualties  arising  from  adverse  seasonsy 
the  profit  being  very  considerable,  and 
the  management  comparatively  easy  and 
simple. 

Nature,  indeed,  spontaneously  sag* 
gests  this  application;  for  the  goat* 
willow,  or  sallow  (^Salix  caprea},  may 
often  be  found  indigenous  in  moist 
ground,  more  particularly  in  those  waste 
and  marshy  situations  that  are,  under 
usual  practice,  so  diflicult  to  deal  with. 
A  2-year  old  seedling  plant  of  the  goat* 
willow  will  often  produce  several  shoots 
3-4  ft.  high,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
longer  still,  and  cut  down  every  3-4 
years,  no  tree  will  produce  so  great  a 
bulk  of  fagot  wood,  for  a  well  estab* 
lished  stock  will  sometimes  give  out  In 
one  year  shoots  8-12  ft.  long,  straight 
and  well  proportioned,  some  of  them 
1  in.  in  diameter  at  1  yd.  from  the 
ground.  Ultimately  the  goat-wilh>w 
becomes  a  fine  tree,  often  attaining  a 
height  of  40-50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  vary- 
ing from  1^  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  for 
hoops,  poles,  rods,  crates,  sheep-fences, 
and  other  purposes,  the  earlier  produce 
of  the  goat-willow  is  extremely  valuable. 

But  it  is  in  the  form  of  osiers  regularly 
cropped,  that  can  be  grown  upon  land 
subject  to  tidal  overflow,  that  a  definite 
produce  and  consequent  regular  income 
can  be  relied  on,  and  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  existing  as  to  the 
various  species  of  Salix,  we  will  briefly 
indicate  them. 

The  green-leaved  osier,  or  omard 
{Salix  rvbrd)y  is  strong  and  tough,  and 
in  request  for  carboy  baskets. 

The  Spaniard,  or  Spaniard  rod  {Salix 
tnandra),  has  several  varieties,  some 
very  good  and  others  very  inferior.  The 
black-budded  Spaniard  is  used  for  the 
bottoms,  rims,  and  handles  of  large 
baskets.  The  grey  Spaniard  comes  in 
useful  for  coarse  brown  baskets.  The 
horse  Spaniard  is  a  very  poor  kind. 

The  old  common  osier,  being  soft,  of 
course,  and  brittle,  is  not  worth  cultiva* 
ting  in  TttMi^  Va&\>«xk^^%*^  \i\x\.  iVvat^  are 
some  -vatUW^a  oi  XXi^  SaUx  ^immoXxa'CtL^ 
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are  extremely  useful,  and  the  good  and 
inferior  ones  bear  such  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other  that  the  difference 
often  cannot  be  detected  except  in  the 
working.  The  best  yariety  is  known 
under  seyeral  names,  as  those  of  the 
snake  osier,  brindled  osier,  blotched 
osier,  and  speckled  osier.  The  yellow- 
barked  osier  is  also  a  good  one,  while 
the  long  skin  is  of  smaller  growth, 
but  has  the  good  qualities  of  being 
heayy,  firm,  and  tough.  The  brownrod, 
brownard,  or  silver  osier  {Salix  hoff- 
manniana)j  has  a  whitish  hue  on  the 
nnder  side  of  the  leaf,  eel  baskets  being 
usually  made  of  this  yariety.  The 
gelsler  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  the  Spaniard,  but  is  of  more  tapering 
habit,  with  a  thick  butt.  The  new  kind 
(^Salix  forbyand)  is  also  akin  to  the 
Spaniard,  being  equally  strong,  but  more 
pliable  in  working.  The  Hollander  re- 
sembles the  new  kind  in  its  qualities, 
but  is  different  in  appearance,  and  these 
may  be  seen  growing  in  large  quantities 
on  the  Dutch  coast.  The  stone  osier  is 
a  good  kind,  used  for  fine  work. 

The  blunt-leayed  ornard  (^Salix  lam' 
hertiana),  the  bastard  French  {Salix 
lanceoiata)y  and  the  rose  ornard  (Salix 
helix)  are  very  inferior,  used  only  for 
fish  baskets  and  hampers,  their  ends 
snapping  in  the  working  inward  and 
outward,  which  consequently  makes 
inferior  work;  but  the  bitter  ornard 
(Salix  purpurea)  grows  tough  and  slen- 
der, and,  like  all  the  other  ornards,  will 
thriye  in  water. 

The  French,  French  rod,  or  real 
French  has  been  imported  from  France, 
where  it  is  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  ornamental  baskets.  On 
the  Continent,  it  is  much  in  request  by 
wine  coopers,  who  bind  on  their  wooden 
hoops  to  the  wine  casks  with  it. 

The  rods,  or  willows,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  trade,  comprise  several 
yarieties,  as  the  skit  willow,  the  gold- 
stone,  or  homrod,  of  which  there  are 
2  subdiyisions — the  wire  homrod,  which 
is  thin  and  tough,  and  the  water  horn- 
rod,  which  is  yeiy  inferior.  The  rods 
(osiers,  &c.)  grow  best  on  strong  and 
loamy  soils. 
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And  hers  we  should  remark  that  soil 
exercises  as  material  an  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  osiers  as  upon  other  crops. 
They  require  a  compact  subsoil  that 
retains  moisture,  and  thus  they  will 
not  answer  in  strong  clay  soils,  which 
in  summer  become  hard  and  dry;  for 
these  crack,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
land  evaporates.  The  Spaniard,  new 
kind,  and  French  sometimes  answer  very 
well  upon  light  land,  where  the  subsoil 
is  kept  moist  by  land  springs;  but 
where  the  supply  of  moisture  is  imper- 
fect, an  osier  plantation  lasts  a  compara- 
tively much  shorter  time,  and  requires 
renewing  in  15-20  years ;  but  in  land 
the  best  adapted  for  their  growth,  by 
the  margins  of  rivers  subject  to  tidal 
overflow,  they  will  last  for  fully  70 
years  with  occasional  mending.  On 
light  land,  the  osiers  are  smaller  and 
shorter,  and  the  crop  is  less  bulky  than 
when  grown  upon  strong  loam. 

Upon  the  first  formation  of  an  osier 
plantation,  the  ground  should  be  well 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  1^  ft.,  and  in 
light  soil  the  sets  should  be  planted  in 
rows  18  in.  apart  and  15  in.  from  each 
other  in  the  row ;  for  where  the  supply 
of  moisture  is  not  continuous,  the  shoots 
are  fewer  and  shorter,  and  it  is  in  such 
situations  that  the  smaller  varieties 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
baskets  are  grown;  and  there  is  an 
advantage  in  thus  planting  them  close, 
for  if  more  space  were  allowed,  instead  of 
drawing  each  other  up  long  and  slender, 
they  would  branch  out  and  grow  crooked 
and  "  clubby  "  near  the  stools. 

Upon  soil  better  adapted  for  their 
growth,  which  is  rich  and  continuously 
moist,  they  are  planted  at  wider  inter- 
vals, for  upon  such  they  will  reach  a 
length  of  8-12  ft.,  so  that  the  rows 
should  be  placed  2  ft.  asunder,  and  the 
sets  stand  1^  ft.  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  these  were  planted  as  close  as  the 
former,  the  result  would  be  that,  there 
not  being  room  enough  for  the  number 
of  shoots  that  the  stronger  plants  will 
throw  out,  a  few  of  tl\^  VKaAJcwj,  'cis\'si*. 
vroTxl^  ^eV,  Nct^  \.«J\,  «iA  NiJvv^vt  Ngt'^^^^iv!!. 
^ouU  pievfcTQ^.  V^tift  iBLtMvati  ^1\v^^.  ^OCxsx'?, 
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would  become  of  inferior  quality  and 
not  ripen  their  wood  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  which  in  this  state  would  be 
soft  and  pithy,  and  consequently  unfit 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  action  of  light  upon  osiers  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  In  ordinary 
seasons  they  are  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
but  they  sometimes  assume  a  dull  green 
colour.  The  willows  in  cloudy  seasons 
are  of  a  dull  brown  mahogany  colour, 
but  in  clear  seasons  the  shoots  grow  of 
a  bright  red  colour. 

The  sets  are  cut  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  shoots,  and  are  generally  used 
about  the  thickness  of  one's  little  finger 
for  the  larger  varieties.  The  small  part 
of  the  rods  would  strike  just  as  quickly, 
but  they  produce  smaller  shoots.  The 
sets  should  be  about  16  in.  long,  and  be 
inserted  into  the  ground  at  about  half 
their  length. 

In  severe  seasons  some  of  the  plants 
will  die,  the  most  injurious  weather  to 
an  osier  plantation  being  when  mild 
winters  are  succeeded  by  hard  frost  in 
early  spring.  The  plantations  will  then 
require  "mending,"  which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  longest  and 
smoothest  rods  are  chosen,  which  are 
cut  from  their  butt  ends  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  are  thrust  into  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  stool,  to  a  depth  of 
8-9  in.  These  are  inserted  as  they  have 
grown,  without  being  shortened,  for  if 
this  were  done  they  would  be  smothered 
by  the  shoots  of  the  older  stools,  and  by 
being  inserted  of  their  full  length,  they 
have  the  benefit  of  air  and  light  for  a 
considerable  time,  which  enables  them 
to  establish  themselves  before  the  others 
grow  high  enough  to  overtake  them, 
when  the  summer  will  be  considerably 
advanced. 

Osiers  may  also  be  grown  upon  springy 

land  that  is  sometimes  met  with  near 

the  bottoms  of  elevations,  the  slopes  of 

which  are  kept  moist  by  the  drainage  of 

higher  lands ;  and  although  such  springs 

might  often  be  cut  off  and  drained  by 

means  of  a  few  deep  drains,  aided  by 

anger  holes  driven  down  into  the  porous 

watery  strata  which  form  their  rcser- 

rolrs,    by  the  method   known  as   the 
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Elkington  system,  after  the  name  of  the 
farmer  who  first  practised  it,  such 
drainage  is  very  often  left  undone ;  and 
there  are  many  waste  spots  upon  which 
osiers  could  be  profitably  cultivaied, 
which  would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  that  are 
frequently  entirely  neglected  and  over- 
looked. 

Osiers  can  be  cut  any  time  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  rising  of  the 
sap  in  the  spring.  And  although  they 
are  often  cut  before  and  after  thi»  time, 
it  is  not  good  practice  to  do  so,  especially 
when  cut  late  in  the  spring,  as  it 
weakens  the  succeeding  crop. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  have 
been  published,  the  osier  grounds  npon 
the  estate  of  Holkham,  that  are  planted 
with  Salix  viminalis,  commence  their 
profitable  return  the  second  year  after 
their  formation,  the  first  crop  averaging 
34/.  175.  per  acre,  after  which  they  are 
cut  down  yearly  and  realise  aboat 
27/.  10s.  per  acre. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  osier  is  the  labour  of 
peeling  it,  a  work  that  must  be  per- 
formed at  or  near  the  locality  of  \\A 
growth.  The  shoots  are  cut  after  the 
ground  is  frozen,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  being  pulled  from  the  soil  in  the 
act  of  cutting.  They  are  bound  in  large 
bundles  and  placed  in  a  tank,  or  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  supported  in  an 
upright  position,  and  water  to  the  depth 
of  2-3  in.  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
butts.  After  standing  until  spring,  the 
stem  has  absorbed  water  enough,  by 
capillary  attraction,  to  render  the  re- 
moval of  the  bark  easy.  This  is  done 
by  drawing  the  shoots  through  a  split 
sapling  or  between  2  upright  pieces  of 
iron.  This  is  a  labour  of  patience,  and 
cannot  be  slovenly  performed.  Although 
machines  have  been  devised  for  the  work, 
they  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, though  a  passage' between  brush- 
ing rollers  ought  to  be  efiective. 

Varnish  for  Baskets. — (a)  Good  lin- 
seed oil  is  boiled  in  a  capacious  vessel 
until  a  drop  of  it  when  poured  upon  a 
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touched,  and  can  be  drawn  out  in  long 
threads.  This  is  mixed  with  20  times 
the  quantity  of  good,  fat  copal  varnish, 
and  the  yarnish  is  reduced  with  as  much 
turpentine  oil  as  is  required  to  bring  it 
to  the  desired  consistency.  To  colour 
this  Tarnish  if  required,  it  is  best  to 
add  aniline  colours  dissolved  in  benzol, 
and  to  mix  the  solution  intimately  with 
the  varnish. 

(6)  Mix  1  oz.  shellac  and  3  oz.  rosin 
with  1  pint  naphtha;  shake  till  well 
dissolved,  and  allow  to  settle  before  use. 

MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 
—The  construction  and  repairing  of 
musical  instruments  in  general  favour, 
such  as  pianos,  harmoniums,  and  violins, 
form  a  fitting  subject  for  the  present 
volume. 

Pianos.  Selecting.  —  The  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  a  piano  are  its  durability,  tone,  and 
touch.  As  to  appearance,  the  buyer  will 
please  himself;  but  in  the  workmanship 
of  the  case  much  may  be  found  that  will 
help  to  decide  its  character.  There  is 
a  saying  that  *^  the  outside  is  of  no  con- 
sequence if  the  inside  is  good  " ;  but  a 
good  piano  is  rarely  put  in  a  bad  case : 
it  will  therefore  be  as  well  to  notice 
closely  the  outside  finish,  and  if  any  sign 
of  rough  work  is  perceived,  not  to  risk 
becoming  its  possessor.  It  need  not  be 
very  elaborate,  for  a  cheap  piano  covered 
with  carving  and  of  flashy  appearance 
is  to  be  mistrusted.  But,  however  plain 
it  is,  such  work  as  there  is  should  be 
good,  and  bad  joints  filled  with  cement 
and  glazed  over  with  polish  may  be 
taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  like  defects 
in  the  more  important  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  eye  should  not  be  pleased 
as  well  as  the  ear,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  sup- 
posing that  it  is  only  the  ugly  which  is 
necessarily  good,  for  such  ornaments  as 
perforated  panels,  carved  cabriole  legs, 
and  mouldings  are  now  turned  out  so 
cheaply  as  to  form  only  a  very  small 
item  in  the  proportionate  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  important  qualifi- 
cation of  durability,  it  is  impossible  for 
an/  bat  the  maker  to  pass  any  opinion. 


The  buyer  had  better,  therefore,  place 
himself  entirely  in  his  hands,  but  in  the 
matter  of  tone  he  ought  to  be  abte  to 
discriminate.  Sweetness  must  not  le 
entirely  sacrificed  to  power,  for  if  the 
tone  is  what  is  termed  **  brilliant''  when 
new,  it  will  speedily  degenerate  into 
harshness  as  the  hammers  harden  by 
wear.  A  pleasing  mellow  tone,  with 
well-sustained  vibration,  is  that  which 
wears  the  best,  and  will  eventually  de- 
velop into  volume,  which  is  the  quality 
most  to  be  desired. 

The  next  item,  and  one  claiming 
serious  attention,  is  the. "touch,"  for 
on  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  performer. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  at  present 
the  plain  "  hopper  "  action  only  is  under 
consideration,  which,  for  hard  work  and 
simplicity  of  movement,  is  perhaps  to  be 
preferred.  The  depth  of  the  touch  should 
not  exceed  -^  in.  to  a  hammer  motion 
or  "  blow  "  of  2  in.  These  distances  are 
often  increased,  since  by  so  doing  the 
hammer  acquires  greater  momentum^ 
and  consequently  brings  out  more  tone. 
But  as  this  is  at  the  cost  of  augmented 
friction,  the  wear  of  the  parts  is  greatly 
accelerated.  The  cutting  of  the  hoppers 
and  their  respective  checks  may  now  be 
examined.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
first,  notice  that  there  be  no  play  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  hopper  (which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  black  leaded  and  burnished 
to  reduce  friction)  and  the  lever  imme- 
diately above.  To  prove  the  checks, 
press  down  quietly  a  few  consecutive 
keys,  and  carefully  watch  the  motion 
of  the  hammers.  These  should  larely 
touch  the  strings,  and  then  fall  (in  a 
line)  about  |  in.  from  them.  Pai-ticu- 
larly  note,  during  this  operation,  that 
there  requires  no  increase  of  pressure,  as 
the  hammers  approach  the  strings,  for 
this  would  indicate  that  the  "  stickers  ** 
were  hinge-bound,  the  effect  of  a  hard, 
inelastic  quality  of  hinge  leather.  In 
pianos  of  a  low  price  this  fault  is  not 
uncommon,  and  its  effects  on  the  fingers 
of  the  performer  are  most  unpleasant. 
It  may  be  said  tVv^\i  \Jkvs  V^  $i:>sw^-^^s»x. 
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has  been  just  as  bad  after  many  years' 
use,  and  the  only  remedy  was  found  to 
be  an  entirely  new  set  of  hinges,  so  that 
it  will  be  advisable  to  have  it  corrected 
before  purchase. 

Finally,  the  method  of  stringing  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  instru- 
ments of  the  class  under  notice,  a  bi- 
chord  is  preferable,  unless  it  may  be  for 
about  one  octave  in  the  treble,  prin- 
cipally because  the  tension  and  con- 
sequent fear  of  collapse  is  then  at  a 
minimum.  Neither  perhaps,  though 
generally  so  supposed,  is  a  trichord  any 
improvement  to  the  tone.  At  first  sight 
it  may  appear  unreasonable  to  doubt 
this,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
though  there  is  iin  extra  string  to  sound, 
yet  owing  to  the  further  division  of  the 
blow  each  string  is  struck  with  less 
force.  The  effect,  also,  of  extra  weight 
on  the  vibration  of  the  sound-board  must 
not  be  underrated.  In  actual  practice 
it  has  been  found  that,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  a  bichord  has  an  equal 
volume,  and  possesses  a  purer  quality 
of  tone,  with  longer  vibration,  while^ 
and  this  is  certainly  of  some  consequence 
—it  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  tune. 

Putting  in  a  String. — Some  time  before 
the  mechanism  of  a  piano  begins  to  show 
signs  of  being  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
often  even  when  comparatively  new, 
such  contingencies  as  broken  wires  and 
hinges  are  more  familiar  than  pleasant, 
and  are  generally  evidenced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  notes  becoming  dumb  at 
most  inconvenient  times.  The  former 
are  by  far  the  more  common,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  much  the  easier  to 
remedy.  To  be  the  better  prepared  for 
such  casualties,  it  is  well  to  provide  a 
cheap  tuning  hammer,  such  as  may  be 
bought  for  Is.,  and  a  few  of  the  treble 
sizes  of  steel  wire,  also  a  small  quantity 
of  fawn  leather  and  parchment  for  the 
hinges,  the  whole  costing  about  35. 

To  put  on  a  string,  the  action  must 

be  removed,  and  the  broken  wire  taken 

out.     Even  if  nothing    more  be  done, 

this  will  be  a  great  gain,  as  the  string 

will  generally  lie  across  others,  causing 

the  whole  to  jar.     The  size  of  the  wire 

Co3usic  gauge)  18  ascertained  by  reference 


to  the  number  written  upon  the  plank 
at  the  treble  side  of  the  string.  In 
most  pianos  it  will  be  found  that  the 
wire  passes  round  the  hitch-pin  again 
to  the  plank.  By  this  plan,  the  eye  at 
the  bottom  is  dispensed  with.  Where 
an  eye  is  necessary,  it  will  be  easier  to 
make  what  is  called  a  French  eye.  This 
is  done  by  bending  the  wire  into  a  loop 
and  turning  the  loop  end  twice  round 
just  above.  This  end  is  then  bent  at 
right  angles  and  cut  off  about  J  in. 
from  the  twist,  which  will  prevent  its 
running  back.  The  top  end  is  wound 
in  close  coils  round  the  wrest-pin,  this 
being  hammered  down  to  its  proper 
level  before  tightening.  The  wire  is 
put  in  its  position  on  the  bridges  and 
tuned  roughly  between  its  two  outside 
notes,  when  the  action  can  be  replaced, 
and  the  tuning  finished  from  its  octave 
below.  In  pianos  where  the  treble 
notes  are  not  of  good  quality,  or  where 
the  strings  are  continually  breaking, 
considerable  improvement  will  he 
effected  by  renewing  the  top  octave,  the 
increased  brilliancy  obtained  by  this 
means  well  repaying  the  trouble  taken. 

Repairing  Sticker-hinge, — ^To  repair  a 
broken  sticker  hinge,  unscrew  the  button 
from  the  damper  wire.  The  sticker 
can  then  be  separated  from  the  lever  to 
which  it  is  glued,  and  removed  from 
the  action.  The  old  hinge  is  then 
picked  from  the  slot  and  from  the  ham- 
mer butt.  For  the  new  hinge  cut  a 
piece  of  fawn  leather  rather  larger  than 
the  finished  size.  Hammer  it  to  a  sharp 
bend  at  the  middle,  which  just  touch 
with  thin  glue  and  press  into  the  slot 
with  a  blunt  table-knife.  The  hinge  is 
then  trimmed  to  its  proper  size,  and  th^ 
damper  wire  passed  through  its  socke:. 
In  glueing  to  its  place,  avoid  being  toe 
liberal  with  the  glue. 

He-hinging  Levers,  —  To  re-hinge  r. 
lever,  damper,  or  hopper :  One  portion 
of  either  of  the  two  first  will  be  found 
adhering  to  its  rail.  This  must  be 
detached  with  sufficient  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  wood ;  a  hot  iron  then  ap« 
plied  to  the  part  immediately  above  the 
broken  \i\n^ft  V\V\  ^eaVTorj  \,\ift  '^AjI  ^lxi«^ 
and.  "pexmWi  \i\t^  ^qov^  \a  \i^  %\it>x^ 
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open  (not  entirely  separated),  so  that 
the  parchment  may  be  removed,  and  a 
new  piece  inserted.  The  joints  are  then 
pressed  close  with  a  small  screw  or  tied 
round  with  thread  until  the  glue  is  set, 
any  superfluous  glue  being  previously 
removed  from  the  hinge. 

Centres  sticking.  —  Centres  sticking 
nearly  always  arises  from  damp,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  keys,  is  happily 
not  of  common  occurrence.  When  it 
hippens  with  the  hammer  centres,  the 
only  permanent  cure,  other  than  re- 
moval to  drier  premises,  consists  in 
taking  the  entire  action  to  pieces,  and 
broaching  the  centre  cloths ;  but  this  is 
so  difficult  of  execution  that  few,  even 
practical  hands,  would  care  to  under- 
take it.  When  a  heavier  touch  is  not 
objected  to,  a  remedy  has  often  been 
found  in  glueing  small  pieces  of  weighted 
pine  at  the  back  of  the  stickei*s,  sets  of 
which  are  sold  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Keys  sticking. — Keys  sticking  are  re- 
medied by  slightly  easing  the  front  hole 
with  a  small  flat  file,  care  being  taken 
to  remove  only  sufficient  wood  to  take 
away  the  pin  mark.  To  test  if  the  key 
also  binds  in  the  centre,  lay  the  key  so 
that  the  centre  pin  just  enters  the 
countersink  of  the  round  hole,  when  its 
own  weight  should  be  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  sink  to  its  proper  position.  If  it 
does  not  do  so,  the  centre  square  hole 
also  requires  easing;  the  round  hole 
rarely  needs  altering.  Keys  will  also 
occasionally  stay  down  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frame  warping,  the 
front  pin  is  out  of  the  hole.  This  can 
be  detected  by  the  mark;  where,  on 
the  contrary,  through  hard  service,  the 
keys  have  become  loose,  and  rattle,  a 
new  and  larger  set  of  pins  may  be  sub- 
stituted. This  will  be  found  quite  as 
easy  to  do,  and  a  much  more  effectual 
remedy  than  wedging  the  holes. 

Blocking. — Blocking  is  caused  by  the 
hoppers  not  **  setting  offl"  The  effect  of 
this  is  most  unpleasant,  as  the  hammers 
then  block  or  jam  against  the  strings, 
and  deaden  all  vibration.  The  regulat- 
ing wire  in  the  hopper  should  1^  xm- 
msrswed  about  btdt  a  torn,  so  that  tViQ 
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hopper  slips  from  under  the  lever  just 
as  the  hammer  reaches  the  strings. 
Where  the  blocking  is  accompanied 
with  a  creaking  noise  on  the  keys  being 
pressed  down,  it  is  the  efiect  of  damp, 
and  on  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  top  of  each  hopper  has  be- 
come rough  through  the  softening  and 
consequent  abrasion  of  the  blacklead 
(graphite).  A  little  of  this  applied  damp 
with  a  small  leather  pad,  and  after- 
wards burnished  with  a  piece  of  smooth 
steel  (such  as  the  barrel  of  a  tuning 
hammer),  will  put  matters  right. 
Where  the  blocking  occurs  from  the 
check  of  the  hopper,  the  touch  is  too 
deep  for  the  blow,  and  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  should  be  put  under  the  baize  at 
the  front  of  the  keys. 

Moths. — Of  all  the  ills  to  which  a 
piano  is  liable,  the  eflects  of  moths  and 
moisture  are  the  most  disastrous.  Of 
the  two,  the  former  is  perhaps  the  more 
destructive,  because  the  attacks  are 
more  insidious,  and  the  mischief  is 
generally  very  far  advanced  before  it  is 
discovered.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
action,  however  small  may  be  the  aper- 
ture, that  will  escape  the  ravages  of  the  ' 
grub,  and  many  a  fine  instrument  has 
in  a  short  time  been  converted  by  them 
into  a  complete  wreck,  and  even  after  a 
thorough  repair  and  supposed  com- 
plete extermination  of  these  pests,  the 
destruction  will  often  recommence ;  so 
that  wherever  there  seems  reason  to  sus- 
pect tbeir  existence,  the  most  rigorous 
examination  and  cleaning  of  all  parts  of 
the  interior  is  imperative.  A  satura- 
tion also  of  the  suspected  paiiis  with 
spirit  and  camphor  has  often  been  found 
productive  of  good  eflect. 

Damp. — ^To  guard  against  damp,  it  is 
advisable  that  a  piano  should  never  be 
placed,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  on  a  stone 
floor  or  close  against  an  outside  wall. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  it  is  better  to 
raise  it  either  on  a  thin  wooden  partition 
or  on  ^^  insulating  "  glasses,  so  as  to  allow 
a  passage  of  air  all  round  ;  also  occasion- 
ally removing  the  front,  and  where  the 
hammers  seem  incUnftd.  lic^  ^Ks^^^v^s^ 
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and  the  way  to  cure  them,  will  be 
noticed  farther  on. 
Durability. — Pianos  that  hare  been  made 
within  the  past  20  years  or  so  are,  both 
in  frame  and  mechanism,  of  much  greater 
durability  than  those  of  earlier  date. 
In  the  latter,  among  other  shortcomings, 
the  action  centres  were  so  tender,  even 
when  comparatively  new,  as  to  require 
the  greatest  care  in  handling ;  whereas, 
in  the  more  modern  instrument  to  efiect 
a  casualty  would  take  an  amount  of 
force  not  likely  to  be  exercised,  so  that 
with  common  care  the  different  parts 
may  be  taken  asunder  without  the 
slightest  risk.  As  a  rule,  the  public 
are  slow  to  appreciate  this,  and  the  old 
fear  of  meddling  with  any  portion  of  the 
interior'still  exists.  With  the  harp,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  first  lessons  a 
purchaser  finds  it  necessary  to  learn  is  to 
tune  it,  and  replace  broken  strings,  and 
it  would  be  considered  quite  exceptional, 
even  for  a  lady,  not  to  possess  this 
amount  of  skill.  It  may  fairly  be  urged 
that  as  the  tuning  of  a  harp  is  diatonic, 
and  the  strings  so  much  more  accessible, 
there  is  little  comparison  between  the 
two;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  though'the  tuning  of  a  piano,  as  a 
whole,  may  be,  and  generally  is,  beyond 
the  powers  of  an  amateur  to  accomplish, 
there  are  yet  many  accidents  to  which 
the  mechanism  is  liable,  which,  though 
trivial  in  themselves,  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  annoying  (especially 
when  it  happens,  as  is  often  the  case, 
where  the  visits  of  a  professional  tuner 
are  few  and  far  between),  and  yet  are 
very  easily  put  right — such  an  occur- 
rence, for  instance,  as  a  crumb  or  other 
small  article  getting  between  the  keys 
will  occasionally  render  a  piano  useless, 
and  necessitate,  besides  delay,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  tuning,  when  probably  it 
would  not  otherwise  require  it.  How 
often  the  simple  breaking  of  a  wire  has 
a  like  effect  most  readers  know  to  their 
cost. 

Taking  to' pieces. — In  upright  pianos 

the  whole  of  the  movable  parts  are  kept 

Jn   their  places   by  what  are  termed 

sfeadjr  pins,  so  that  when  replaced  they 

are  cei'tain  to  he  in  their  exact  position 
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for  playing,  and  as  the  first  step  in  re- 
pairing is  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior, 
the  beginner  should  accustom  himself 
to  take  all  these  to  pieces  nntil  he  Is 
familiar  with  the  mechanism.  To  take 
out  the  doors,  having  turned  back  the 
buttons  (if  any),  pull  them  forward  at 
the  top,  and  then  lift  them  up  off  their 
bottom  dowels  -—  in  replacing,  these 
movements  are  reversed — ^the  cylinder 
and  hollow  can  then  be  lifted  out,  the 
left  hand  holding  the  cylinder,  and  the 
right  placed  under  the  back  of  the 
hollow.  The  action  is  removed  by  pull- 
ing it  forward  at  the  top,  and  lifting  out 
by  the  hammer-rest ;  where  the  dampers 
are  detached  it  will  be  easier  if  they  are 
first  taken  out.  In  replacing,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  gui(&ng  the 
back  of  the  action  over  the  hoppers,  and 
in  placing  the  dowels  at  the  bottom  of 
each  standard  in  their  respective  holes, 
when,  by  a  slight  pressure  at  the  top, 
the  action  will  slip  into]  its  place.  In 
pianos  that  are  fitted  with  a  double 
check  action,  the  modus  operandi,  though 
still  the  same,  is  a  little  more  difficult 
of  execution,  in  consequence  of  both 
the  weight  of  the  action  and  the  com- 
plication of  its  parts,  but  generally  in 
such  instruments  special  directions  are 
pasted  inside  to  serve  as  a  certain 
guide.  Keys  may  be  taken  out  by 
lifting  them  at  the  front  until  they 
are  clear  of  the  centre  pin,  when  they 
may  be  drawn  forward.  In  practising 
these  movements,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  under  no  conditions  should 
force  be  exercised,  as  every  part  should 
drop  easily  into  its  place. 

Keys. — Lime-wood  is  generally  used 
for  keys,  though  any  straight-grained 
and  tough  wood  would  answer  quite  as 
well.  When  the  middle  of  a  wide  board 
is  used,  the  keys  at  that  part  are  liable 
to  warp,  and  sometimes  to  twist.  A 
slight  warping  may  easily  be  cured  by 
laying  the  hollow  side  of  the  key  on  a 
flat-iron,  and  gently  striking  the  upper 
side  with  a  broad-faced  hammer,  between 
the  centre  hole  and  the  hopper,  the  key 
being  bent,  by  a  pressure  of  the  hwd, 
in  t\ve  dwfttWoTi  Tfe<^vt^^.  \^  \35i<^  -^irvr^ 
ing  \a  'V^T'j  \>«»,^,  \^.  "wV^.  \i^  \vft,^:««»cr|  Vo^ 
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wedge  saw  kerfs  about  J  in.  deep  in  the 
hollow  side,  though  this  requires  great 
care,  as  the  key  is  apt  to  break.  A 
twisted  key  is  very  hard  to  straighten, 
as  the  saw  kerf  will  have  to  be  diagonal, 
and  a  wrong  slant  will  only  make  it 
worse.  A  great  deal  can,  however,  be 
done  with  the  plane,  and  by  resetting 
the  hopper  or  by  bending  the  key  pin. 
Pine  makes  a  very  good  key,  when  slipped 
at  the  pin-holes  with  a  hard  wood. 

Hammers  sticking, — In  all  problems 
relating  to  the  repair  of  pianos,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  cure  as  the  cause  of  a  defect 
that  is  difficult  to  discover,  for  when 
the  latter  is  once  known,  the  remedy  is 
generally  easy  enough.  Properly  speak- 
ing, a  hammer  can  only  stick  from  its 
centre  ;  but  a  damper  wire  out  of  place 
or  binding  in  its  socket,  a  hinge-bound 
sticker,  or  a  broken  tape  to  a  check 
action  may  each  be  described  as  a  '*  stick- 
ing hammer,"  although  the  hammer  it- 
self may  be  perfectly  free.  It  is  so 
common  to  see  a  set  of  centres  com- 
pletely ruined  by  unnecessary  broaching 
that  it  is  worth  while  taking  some 
trouble  to  first  ascertain  whether  the 
centre  is  too  tight  or  not.  It  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  the  sticking  is  caused 
by  the  damper  wires  when  the  hammers 
are  free  at  the  treble  end,  but  this  will 
be  rendered  more  conclusive  by  bending 
one  of  the  wires  out  of  its  socket  and 
trying  the  effect.  If  the  hammer  is 
then  free,  it  is  the  socket  rail  which 
must  be  broached ;  but  if  the  hammer 
still  sticks,  it  must  be  either  that  its 
centre  is  tight,  or  the  butt  of  the  hammer 
is  jammed  between  the  forks  of  the  rail. 
To  test  for  the  latter,  insert  the  point  of 
a  pen-blade  between  the  fork  and  butt, 
and  whilst  there  work  the  hammer  to 
and  fro  with  the  finger.  Should  this  not 
succeed,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  re- 
moving the  wire  and  broaching  the 
centres ;  but  this  is  altogether  too  diffi- 
cult a  task  for  any  amateur  to  attempt. 
Dampers  are  often  kept  from  the  strings 
by  hanging  upon  their  lifts.  If  upon 
the  damper  wire  lift,  screw  down  the 
lift  (or  button)  until  there  is  the  space 
of  a  card  between  the  lift  and  damper. 
With  Colhird  or  Kirkman  da'mpers,  they 


may  also  hang  upon  the  rail  lift,  or  the 
piece  of  wood,  which  lifts  the  dampers 
when  the  loud  pedal  is  down.  Either 
of  these  makes  may  be  eased  by  en- 
larging the  screw  holes  and  lowering 
the  lift,  though  for  Broad  wood  or  French 
dampers  this  is  not  needed. 

Fitch. — It  is  useless  to  keep  tuning  up 
to  pitch,  until  the  cause  of  giving  way 
is  remedied.  The  causes  are  various.  If 
the  wrest  plank  has  not  been  thoroughly 
seasoned,  it  would  cause  the  pins  to 
give  from  the  immense  strain  on  them. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
that  part  (at  the  bottom  of  the  piano) 
where  the  hitch  pins  are  inserted. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  the  hitch 
pins  have  been  torn  through  the  wood 
from  the  strain  on  them.  If  the  scale 
or  speaking  length  of  string  between 
the  belly  bridge  and  wrest  plank  is  not 
to  the  correct  length,  it  will  cause  a 
breakage  of  the  strings,  and  the  instru- 
ment cannot  be  kept  up  to  the  standard 
pitch.  A  good  many  pianos  become 
worthless  from  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
scale.  Now  for  the  remedies :  To  cure 
looseness  of  the  wrest  pin  in  the  hole,  if 
the  wrest  plank  be  sound,  put  a  larger 
wrest  pin  in.  When  the  hitch  pin  does 
not  hold  in  the  bent  side  or  bottom 
block,  if  the  bent  side  or  bottom  block 
is  sound,  replace  either  with  a  stouter 
or  longer  hitch  pin.     (W.  H,  Davies.) 

Buzzing. — "Buzz"  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  minor  defects  of  a  piano, 
as  it  is  generally  also  the  most  per- 
sistent. The  conditions  under  which 
it  may  occur  are  various,  and  for  the 
most  part,  simple  and  easily  removed : — 

(a)  Shavings  may  have  been  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  case  or  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  will  be  seen  on 
removing  the  lower  panel,  i.  e.  the  one 
below  the  key-board. 

(6)  The  cause  may  be  found  in  a 
loose  fit  of  the  upper  or  lower  panel^  or 
of  the  fall,  or  of  the  bar  upon  which  the 
fall  rests,  or  of  the  lining  under  the 
key-board ;  or  the  fall  may  not  truly 
lie  back  when  opened,  or  the  lid  may 
not  rest  evenly  u^n  ilv^wiRSk^isA^x^^^. 
Any  deiecA.  Vci  >i:ti^  ^\.\:\\i%N&  ^'vx^ws^^.Na 
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To  discover  the  caase :  first  raise  the 
lid«  If  the  buzz  ceases,  the  cause  lies  in 
the  fitting  of  the  lid,  which  must  be 
adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering  one,  or 
both,  of  the  hinges  at  the  back.  If  not, 
remove  the  upper  panel.  If  the  b\izz 
ceases  then,  find  out  what  part  of  the 
front  causes  it.  The  panel  being  re- 
placed, the  buzz  will  probably  again  be 
heard :  it  may  happen  that  by  merely 
taking  out  the  panel  and  putting  it  in 
again  the  defect  in  the  fit  has  been 
remedied.  If  not,  the  part  whose  loose- 
ness causes  the  buzz,  will  be  found  by 
pressing  the  panel  in  its  frame,  or  the 
frame  itself  downwards,  inwards,  out- 
wards, or  sideways,  until  the  disagree- 
able noise  ceases.  It  is  possible  that  a 
piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper  gummed 
or  glued  on  at  the  spot,  where  pressure 
has  stopped  the  buzz,  will  be  sufficiently 
thick  to  produce  a  perfect  fit.  If  the 
manipulation  of  the  front  does  not  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  lower  panel,  the 
key-board  lining  the  fall,  and  the  bar  on 
which  the  fall  rests.  The  fall  is  re- 
moved by  simply  raising  it :  if  the  fit  is 
perfect,  this  is  not  easily  removed.  The 
bar  beneath  is  fixed  by  a  sunk  screw  at 
each  end  to  the  frame  of  the  piano. 
The  key-board  lining  is  usually  sprung 
into  position,  wedging  itself  into  the 
slits  whi^h  receive  it,  and  the  defect 
will  be  an  imperfection  of  the  wedging. 
A  thin  slip-wedge  is  the  remedy. 

(c)  Torsion  of  the  sound-board  may 
arise  from  the  woodwork  adjoining  the 
iron  studs  which,  when  the  lower  panel 
is  removed,  are  visible  at  the  base  of  the 
piano,  projecting  through  the  sound- 
board. This  is  originally  cut  away  just 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
studs  without  contact.  These  studs, 
however,  have  a  very  sharp  rise,  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  tension  of  the 
strings  produces  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  board  a  certain  amount  of  torsion, 
and  very  little  suffices  to  bring  the  two 
into  contact.  When  this  takes  place,  a 
buzz  results.  The  remedy  is  obvious, 
hjr  means  of  a  thin  narrow  sharp  knife. 
(d)  Great  difference  ia  to  be  noticed 
fn  the  tone  of  different  pianofortes,  and 


even  of  different  notes  on  the  same 
piano.  These  differences  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  material  of  the 
frame  and  bridging ;  and  it  may  be  said 
broadly  that  oaeteris  paribwfy  the  tone 
will  vary  between  sharpness  and  short- 
ness, and  softness  and  rotundity,  accord* 
ing  as  metal  or  wood  predominates. 
But  quite  distinct  from  these  qualities, 
accidental  to  the  material,  is  the  clear- 
ness of  note  given  by  a  perfect  instru- 
ment, the  result  of  effective  toning. 
The  operation  is  simple,  but  delicate  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  affected  part  is  the 
felt  covering  the  hammers.  This  felt, 
which  is  of  a  very  fine  kind,  varies 
occasionally  in  density,  and  this  varia- 
tion may  sometimes  produce  a  buzz.  An 
operation  which  improves  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  and  removes  the  buzz  (when 
attributable  to  the  cause  under  con- 
sideration) by  equalising  the  density,, 
consists  in  pricking  the  felt  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  hammer  with  the 
toning  tool,  which,  in  its  simple  form, 
is  a  fine  steel  fork  of  3  short  sharp 
prongs.  The  felt  is  not  perpendicularly 
prodded,  but  the  points  of  the  fork  are 
stuck  into  the  felt  as  often  as  is  requisite 
to  produce  the  correct  tone,  and  in  the 
direction  shown  in  Fig.  190,  the  motion 

Fio.  190. 


being  that  indicated  by  the  darts.  This 
operation  depends  for  its  success  upon 
delicate  hand  and  ear :  over-prodding  is 
injurious  to  the  felt,  and  ruinous  to  the 
tone. 

If  the  buzz  does  not  yield  to  one  or 
other  of  the  remedies  indicated,  the  cause 
will  probably  be  insufficient  tightening 
of  leading  screws,  or  defective  fixing  of 
the  foundations,  or  imperfect  glueing, 
and  lh«  \n&trnme.nt  must  be  handed  jover 
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Faulty  rtpetUion, — ^Another  common 
defect  is  in  the  '*  repetition " :  a  key 
TV  ill  not  rise  to  the  level  instantly  the 
finger  is  raised,  it  rises  either  slowly  or 
not  at  all.  This  may  result  from  one  of 
two  causes ;  either  the  key  has  warped 
or  it  has  swollen. 

(a)  The  warping  of  the  key  will 
probably  be  the  result  of  the  piano  having 
been  subjected  to  extremes  uf  tempera- 
ture— great  heat  in  summer,  and  great 
cold  in  winter ;  or  perhaps  one  day  the 
room  is  without  warmth  of  any  kind, 
the  next  it  has  a  roaring  fire.  In  time 
the  keys  will  stick.  To  remedy  this, 
raise  the  lid  and  remove  the  front,  the 
fall  and  the  bar,  raise  the  key  by  the 
forepart,  above  the  pins  which  keep  it 
in  position,  and  draw  it  forwards. 
Where  the  key  rubs  its  neighbour,  it 
will  generally  appear  chafed,  but  if  no 
chafing  is  apparent,  just  rub  the  side 
lightly  with  blacklead,  and  replace  the 
key — it  will  now  blacken  its  neighbour 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  at  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  itself  it  may  be  rubbed 
down  very  slightly  with  glass-paper, 
first  No.  1  then  No.  0. 

(6)  Swelling  of  the  key  is  the  result 
of  damp  alone,  which  operates  by  de- 
creasing the  size  of  the  holes  into  which 
the  fixed  pins  fit,  and  these  are  accord- 
ingly more  or  less  gripped  by  the  key. 
Perhaps  only  one  is  tightened,  more 
likely  both.  On  taking  the  key  out,  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  whether  both 
pins  are  gripped  or  only  one,  as  the 
piece  of  cloth  in  the  forward  hole,  and 
the  wood  itself  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
are  dented  and  blackened.  The  hole 
may  be  enlarged  to  the  necessary  extent 
by  shaving  the  wood  with  a  fine  pen- 
knife, bat  preferably  by  filing  it  with  a 
fine  fret-file  of  oblong  section.  No  more 
should  be  taken  off  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  enable  the  key  to  work  freely,  as 
otherwise  the  key  will  rattle  and  work 
unevenly. 

There  are  some  external  causes  of 
''buzzing**  which  demand  attention. 
Thus  the  piano  may  be  standing  on  a 
loose  floor-board:  the  remedy  is  to 
fasten  the  board  tightly  with  screws, 
retnoriDg  the  loose  nails,  or  hammering 


them  well  in.  Glass  in  pictures,  mirrors, 
windows,  doors,  &c.,  may  be  loose  or 
cracked ;  also  gaselier  globes  and  candle 
chimneys.  The  remedies  are  tightening 
or  placing  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the 
glass  and  its  support.  China  ornaments, 
for  a  similar  reason,  should  rest  on  or 
against  a  deadening  material.  The 
scuttle,  fender,  and  fire-irons  also  re* 
quire  looking  after  to  prevent  jarring. 
Nothing  should  rest  on  a  piano  while  it 
is  being  played.  If  candlesticks  are 
necessary,  their  feet  should  have  baize 
glued  on,  or  they  should  stand  on  mats. 

Renewing  Pins  and  Wires, — ^As  the 
pins  and  wires  of  pianos  become  worn, 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  them.  First 
remove  the  action — the  apparatus  which 
sets  in  motion  and  includes  the  ham- 
mers. Raise  the  lid,  take  out  the  front 
by  undoing  the  little  button  at  each 
end  of  the  top,  drawing  it  outwards  at 
the  top,  and  lifting  it  from  the  pins  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fall.  Then  re- 
move the  fall,  and  the  action  is  fully 
exposed.  Before  removing  it,  observe 
whether  the  dampers  do  or  do  not  form 
part  of  the  action.  If  the  wire  which 
passes  up  between  the  "  stickers  '*  (up- 
right rods  which  set  the  hammers  in 
motion)  goes  through  the  head  of  the 
damper  and  is  secured  at  the  other  side 
by  a  nut,  and  if  the  dampers  have  no 
independent  frame  working  in  its  own 
sockets,  as  may  be  known  by  moving 
the  right  pedal,  the  dampers  cannot  be 
taken  out  separately.  Those  having 
such  a  frame  will  work  in  a  socket  at 
each  end,  or  a  socket  at  one  end  and  an 
eyelet-hole  on  a  screw  at  the  other. 
Turn  the  buttons  and  lift  up ;  or  turn 
one  button,  raise  that  end,  and  draw 
out  of  the  eye. 

Fixed  to  the  inside  of  each  end,  and 
6-8  in.  from  the  top,  is  a  block  carrying 
a  button,  which  keeps  in  position  the 
upright  bars  forming  the  ends  of  the 
action  frame.  Turn  these  buttons,  draw 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  outwards, 
and  then  lift  upwards  and  outwards 
bodily.  The  action  is  a  delicate  part, 
and  at  the  same  time  henvy,  and  to 
Temo^«  \\.  Vv\^Q\^\.  WL  «5a5AK«!fiv.x«xs»it»» 
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equal  strength  at  each  end.  The  slip 
lying  across  the  keys  will  be  removed 
by  unscrewing  at  each  end,  and  the  keys  ■ 
can  then  be  raised.  The  keys  are  all 
numberedi  and  it  will  save  much  time 
in  replacing  if  they  are  put  aside  in  an 
orderly  way. 

To  substitute  new  or  replace  the  old 
pins,  the  piano  should  be  laid  on  its 
back,  and  this  may  as  well  now  be  done. 
The  pins  are  slightly  roughed  on  the 
part  which  lies  in  the  head-piece;  as 
this  roughness  is  screw-like,  there  will 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  extracting 
them.  To  remove  a  pin,  first  turn  it 
sufficiently  to  relax  the  string.  This 
can  most  conveniently  be  done  with  a 
tuning  key,  but  a  strong  pair  of  ordinary 
pincers  may  be  made  to  serve.  When 
turned  enough,  remove  the  string, 
and  then  extract  the  pin  with  the 
pincers,  turning  to  the  left  and  drawing 
out. 

It  is  possible  the  old  pins  will  do  with 
a  little  help,  in  case  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  new  and  larger  ones.  Take  out 
one  of  those  belonging  to  each  note  of 
an  octave  in  the  most- used  section  of 
the  instrument.  Thoroughly  dust  the 
sides  of  the  holes  with  dry  finely-pow- 
dered chalk,  replace  the  pin,  and  ham- 
mer it  well  in  to  the  proper  extent,  i.e. 
up  to  the  head  or  bh\ckened  portion. 
The  great  points  in  repinning  are  to 
drive  the  pin  in  perfectly  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  head-piece,  and  to  drive  it 
well  home.  The  little  hole  in  the  pin 
should  be  perpendicular  to  the  base  line 
of  the  piano.  As  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  pin  should  fit  very 
tightly,  it  will  require  the  exhibition  of 
not  a  little  well-directed  strength  to  do 
this  properly,  but  there  is  nothing 
really  difficult  in  it. 

The  removal  of  one  pin  to  a  note  will 
be  quite  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a 
trichord  or  semi-trichord  piano;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  corre- 
sponding pins  in  adjacent  notes  by 
which  is  meant  the  pins  bearing  the 
ends  of  one  string.  Thus  in  Fig.  191, 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  system  of 
stringing,  the  pins  marked  represent 
tliose  to  be  removed.    In  a  bichord,  botli 


pins  must  be  removed,  as  the  one  string 
furnishes  the  2  chords.  If  the  chalk 
answers  its  purpose,  the  string  kept  by 
the  pins  thus  treated  will  remain  in 
tune  while  the  other  strings  are  affected. 
The  difference  will  first  become  sensible 
by  a  vibration  being  audible  on  the  one 
note,  and  the  remedy  will  be  proved  by 
the  difference  in  pitch  on  damping  the 
wires  in  succession,  and  striking  the 
note  if  the  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  of  each  string  is 
sufficient  to  be  separately  appreciable. 

In  the  illustration,  a  is  a  monochord 
double  -  covered  string ;  6,  a  bichord 
single-covered  string ;  c,  a  bichord  plain 
wire  ;  cf,  a  trichord  plain  wire. 

Pins  are  made  in  6  sizes.  Hughes, 
37  Drury  Lane,  sells  complete  sets  of 
the  ordinary  size  ("  02  A  ")  at  Is.  8cf. ; 
and  of  the  largest  size  ("  0000  A  ")  at 
25.  6d ;  for  numbers  less  than  a  set, 
4{/.  per  dozen. 

The  pins  being  fixed,  put  in  the  wires. 
Of  these  there  are  3  kinds:  double 
covered,  single  covered,  and  plain*;  the 
fii*st-named  being  for  the  lowest  bass 
notes.  All  the  covered  ones  are  fixed 
singly ;  each  chord  is  a  separate  string. 
The  plain  ones  are  fixed  one  to  a  note 
in  a  bichord,  or  the  bichord  portion,  and 
3  to  2  notes  in  a  trichord.  The  course 
of  the  strings  in  each  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  191.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  wires  properly  traverse  the  bridges, 
and  are  caught  by  the  right  pins,  which 
are  intended  to  shut  off  the  part  not 
intended  to  vibrate  from  the  free  part 
on  which  the  hammers  act.  The  wire 
is  then  drawn  through  the  little  holes 
in  the  wrest  pins  as  taut  as  possible  (a 
sufficient  length  in  the  case  of  the  plain 
wire  being  cut  off  the  roll),  and  given  a 
turn  to  secure  it  from  slipping.  It  is 
then  tightened  up  with  the  key,  and 
finally  tuned.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  below  and  above  the  bridges  are 
pieces  of  braid,  fiannel,  or  listing  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  wires.  These 
are  very  necessary,  and  serve  to  deaden 
the  part  of  the  wires  beyond  the  bridges. 
Just  below  the  line  of  wrest  pins  should 
be  figures  to  indicate  the  size  of  the 
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2  of  these  numbers,  the  size  indicated  I  2$,  6d.,  whether  plain  steel  or  covered. 


by  the  lower  is  to  be  employed. 
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The  latter  kind  is  also  sold  b  j  the  single 
Fio.  191. 


(BRIDGE 
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The  wire,  in  bnlk,  is  soldj  by  the  I  string,  from  4d*  for  tlvft 
poundy.for  which  weight  the  prioe  is  pox  tWdo\i\Aft  c;»^«t<^« 
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Busty  Wires, — ^Wires  are  frequently 
found  to  accumulate  rust.  This  arises 
solely  from  damp,  either  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere in  the  room  generally,  or  damp 
ascending  from  the  floor.  The  latter 
may  be  checked  by  covering  the  floor 
beneath  the  piano  with  a  sheet  of  water- 
proof paper,  either  Willesden  paper  or 
ordinary  brown  paper  well  dried  and 
coated  with  linseed  oil  varnish  on  both 
sides,  laying  it  under  the  carpet. 

To  remove  rust  from  the  wires,  rub 
them  lengthwise  with  a  piece  of  fine 
chamois  ("  shammy ")  leather  with 
emery  flour  or  crocus  powder  spread 
on  it,  thoroughly  removing  every  par- 
ticle of  the  powder  afterwards  with  a 
clean  leather. 

Celeste  Pedal. — ^To  soften  the  tone  of 
a  piano,  use  is  made  of  a  pedal  action 
which  shifts  the  hammers  so  that  they 
strike  less  wires — 1  instead  of  2  in  the 
bichord,  and  2  instead  of  3  in  the 
trichord.  By  the  Celeste  method,  the 
hammers  strike  always  the  same  num- 
ber  of  wires,  but  the  softening  effect  is 
gained  by  interposing  a  layer  of  felt 
between  the  hammer  and  the  wire. 

On  taking  away  the  upper  and  lower 
panels  and  the  action  frame,  and  sup- 
posing the  remaining  fixed  part  and  the 
right  pedal  lever  removed,  there  are 
only  the  back,  body,  strings,  and  soft 
pedal  lever  left.  At  the  back  of  the 
action  frame  runs  a  strong  board,  which 
keeps  the  stickers  and  hammers  in  posi- 
tion. This  is  held  firm  by  a  strong 
spring  at  the  right  end,  and  at  the  left 
end  will  be  found  a  lever,  whose  lower 
left  end  rests  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
upright  rod  which  springs  from  the 
side  end  of  the  pedal  lever,  while  the 
upper  end  of  it  fits  into  a  notch  cut 
in  the  board.  When  the  pedal-  is  de- 
pressed, the  rod  is  raised,  and  the  board 
is  pressed  sideways.  With  the  Celeste, 
this  square  lever  is  no  longer  required ; 
it  is  unscrewed  and  removed. 

For  fitting  with  the  Celeste  pedal, 
2  pedal  levers  are  required,  in  order  to 
support  and  work  the  2  side  rods  that 
carry  the  lath  to  which  the  felt  is 
attncheA,  One  pedal  has  to  draw  down 
both  levers,  so  that  the  division  /be* 


tween  them  must  be  shaped  accord- 
ingly. The  ends  where  friction  occurs 
are  covered  with  baize,  and  then  rubbed 
with  yellow  soap.  Generally  the  height 
of  the  side  rods  is  determined  by  the 
lieight  of  the  hammers.  The  damping 
felt  is  1  in.  wide  at  the  treble  end  to 
1|-  in.  at  the  bass  end,  and  1}  in.  is 
glued  on  to  the  lath.  The  length  of 
the  felt  is  just  a  trifle  over  what  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  wires.  The  lath 
is  1|  in.  deep  and  \  in.  thick,  and  fits 
into  a  slot  at  the  upper  end  of  each 
side  rod,  so  that  the  top  edge  of  the 
lath  is  level  with  the  end  of  the  rod. 
The  side  rods  rest  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  pedal  levers,  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  leather  hinges ;  the  mode  of 
attachment  will  best  be  observed  from 
the  discarded  side  rod,  which  will  be 
too  short  for  use.  These  rods  must  run 
up  quite  close  to  the  side  walls  of  the 
piano,  and  their  length  will  be  such 
that  the  upper  edge  of  the  felt  will 
rest  ordinarily  1  in.  below  the  line  on 
which  the  hammers  strike  the  strings. 
At  about  6  in.  down,  a  mortice  is  cut 
in  each  rod,  and  this  works  on  a  l}-in. 
screw,  driven  into  the  side  wall.  The 
length  of  the  mortice  is  such,  that 
when  the  pedal  is  down,  and  the  rods 
are  raised,  the  felt  will  cover  the  line 
on  which  the  hammers  strike  the 
strings.  A  small  circular  felt  washer 
lies  between  the  rod  and  the  wall,  and 
another  between  the  rod  and  the  head 
of  the  screw.  A  strong  band  spring 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  right 
lever,  and  acting  on  the  floor  of  the 
piano,  completes  the  mechanism.  — - 
(W.  W.  C.) 

Harmonium  a. — First  purchase 
about  16  ft.  of  }-in.  pine,  about  1  ft. 
wide,  and  a  plank  of  good  sound  beech, 
3  ft.  long,  7  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick  at  one 
end,  and  running  off  to  }  in.  thick  at 
the  other.  Be  particular  as  to  the 
quality  and  soundness  of  the  wood ;  it 
must  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned ;  and, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  being  thoroughly 
dry,  kept  in  a  warm  room — but  not  too 
near  a  fire — for  some  weeks  before  being 
worked  upon. 

While  the  wood  is  drying,  procnro^ 


yonr  vibrators  or  reeds,  from  anj  h»r- 
tnonlam-builder.  Boy  a  good  set  of  54 
notol,  C  C  in  the  basa  to  F  in  the  treble, 
being  ii  ootBTes.  Pricci  of  reeds  run 
from  12».  6d.  to  25s.  a  lot,  accordiiig  to 
quality;  reeds  can  be 
pnrchased,  togetherwith  '"■  '"■ 
leather  for  the  bellows, 
and  all  other  requiEites, 
of  Willis,  29  Minories. 
Also  purchase  the  screws 
(abont  ]5  dozen)  for 
screwing  the  reeds  to  the 
(ound-board.  See  that  the 
reeds  arewell  riveted, or 
theT  will  soon  get  slack, 
mnch  trouble. 
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of  the  ends  of  the  case :  a, 
block  or  cheek ;  6,  ledge ; 
c,  bottom  block ;  if,  groove  for  front 
panel.  Fig.  193  shows  under  side  of 
boards  to  cany  feeders ;  Fig.  194,  Talve 
Fio.  193. 


leces  fur  eodi  of  feeder;  Fig.  19T, 
of  nbs  (black  line  at  top  ihowi 
re  Imea  is  glued  on).  Fig.  19S  illus. 
is  the  arrangement  of  tho  Interior; 


yalTe 


;  g,  cords  for 

levers  to  foot-boards  ;  A,  wiod- 
;,  blocks  or  cheeks;  j,  safety 
peg  to  open  valve. 
The  Case, — The  case  mast  be  got 
ready  iiist,  as  the  bellove  and  other 
parts  are  fitted  to  and  supported  by  it. 
The  wood  may  be  pine,  oak,  mahogany, 
walnut,  or  roeeivood.  First  make  tha 
ends,  2  ft.  T  is.  high,  about  12  in.  vrld« 
in  the  narrowest  part,  and  }  io.  thick. 
The  top  portion,  to  a  depth  of  7  in., 
projects  about  2  in.  at  the  front.  Tliii 
wider  portion  must  ba  thickened  by 
_!.._, 1 ■ prepared  block. 


1.  thic) 


0  the  inside.    The  hi 


These  blocks  need  not  be  solid,  but  m 
be  made  of  j-in.  stuff,  and  then  veueereil 
over  where  they  will  Le  in  sight.  An 
ornamental  trues  may  be  placed  nnder 
the  front  of  the  top  block,  or  cheek,  or 
a  turned  pillar  may  run  from  the 
under  side  of  the  top  block  to  the  top 
of  the  bottom  one,  which  will  form  a 
bate  for  it.  Nov  glue  and  screw  a 
ledge  of  wood,  ]  in.  wide  and  3  in. 
deep,  to  each  end,  to  support  the  bellowi. 
These  ledges,  aa  also  the  cheeks,  ahoald 
not  eitei^  ti^i  Bjmia  'Coti  viA^^foEu  ^&. 
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the  dost  panel,  or  back,  to  be  fitted  in. 
A  glance  at  Figs.  192  and  198  will  ex- 
plain tbeee  operations. 

Prepare  a  panel  of  {-in.  stuff  for  the 
front,  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  2  ft.  high, 
with  an  opening  cut  in  the  bottom  part, 
1  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  8  in.  high,  to  allow 
the  feet  to  be  placed  on  the  foot-boards. 
This  panel  is  let  into  the  under  side  of 
the  cheeks  or  blocks,  about  }  in. 

Prepare  a  board  4  in.  wide,  3  ft.  4  in. 
long,  and  1  in.  thick,  and  screw  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  blocks,  so 
that  it  may  come  right  to  the  front, 
and  lie  flat  on  the  floor.  This  is  the 
foundation-board,  on  which  the  foot- 
boards for  blowing  will  be  hinged. 

Take  2  boards,  3  ft.  3  in.  long,  and 
fix  one  to  the  top  cheeks  at  the  back, 
and  one  at  the  bottom. 

Proceed  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  the 
case.  First  prepare  2  boards,  3  ft.  2  in. 
long,  11  in.  wide,  and  at  least  J  in. 
thick,  to  carry  the  feeders  and  reservoir. 
Plane  them  very  true  and  smooth,  then 
cut  2  holes  in  each,  6  in.  long  and  1  in. 
wide,  at  a  distance  of  3  in.  from  each 
end.  Fig.  193  shows  the  under  side  of 
the  board  to  carry  the  feeders,  with  2 
spiral  springs  fitted  to  it,  and  the  holes 
cut  in  it  for  the  wind-trunks.  The 
•prings  are  to  cause  the  feeder  to  open 
when  released  from  the  pressure  of  the 
foot,  and  are  termed  "gape-springs." 
They  may  be  made  by  cutting  an  ordi- 
nary spiral  chair-spring  in  half,  and 
placing  each  half  in  the  position  shown. 
I  Feeders, — ^The  feeders  next  claim  at- 
tention. The  under  or  valve  boards  are 
each  1  ft.  4  in.  long,  lOj^  in.  wide,  and 
f  in.  thick.  Bore  4  holes,  \\  in.  dia- 
meter, through  them,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
194,  These  holes  are  to  be  covered  by 
valves,  which  must  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Glue  2  thicknesses  of  leather 
together  (soft  side  outwards),  leaving 
one  1  in.  wider  than  the  other;  place 
them  between  2  fiat  boards  to  dry,  then 
cut  them  to  size,  and  glue  the  single 
thickness  down  to  the  valve-board,  thus 
forming  a  hinge  to  the  valve.  The 
ralres  may  each  he  made  to  cover  2 
holes,  80  that  only  2  valves  will  be 
needed  for  each  feeder.    They  should  be 


J 

\ 


{  in.  larg«r  all  round  than  the  hoUt 
which  they  cover. 

Valve'boards, — ^The  valve-boards  a^ 
next  hinged  on  to  the  feeder-board,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  atrip  of  {-in.  wood, 
1{  in.  wide,  is  to  be  glued  and  acrewed 
on  to  the  under  side  of  the  fiseder-board, 
and  a  similar  strip  on  to  the  inside  end 
of  the  valve-board.  The  valve-board 
may  be  hinged  either  with  brass  butt- 
hinges,  or  a  strip  of  leather  inside  and 
out.  Many  prefer  the  latter  mode,  as 
there  is  no  liability  to  squeak. 

Feeder-folds. — The  folds  of  the  feeder 
may  now  be  got  out  of  }-in.  board. 
You  will  require  8  pieces  like  Fig.  195 
for  the  sides,  and  4  pieces  like  Fie.  196 
for  the  ends.  The  ends  of.  each  fold  are 
cut  to  an  angle  of  about  40^.  Set 
these  out  very  carefully,  as  it  is  import- 
ant that  thev  should  be  accurately 
made,  or  the  feeders  will  be  the  source 
of  constant  annoyance  and  trouble. 
Procure  some  very  soft,  supple,  white 
sheepskin,  and  cut  it  into  strips  length- 
ways from  the  neck),  about  1}  in.  wide. 
Cut  some  strips  of  linen,  about  1{  in. 
wide,  across  the  stufil  Stand  each  pair 
of  ribs  side  by  side,  with  their  short 
edges  about  -^  in.  apart,  which  you 
may  secure  by  placing  a  strip  of  stout 
cardboard  between  them,  and  glue  a 
strip  of  linen  over  the  edges,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  197.  The  linen  will  thus  be  on 
the  inside  when  the  folds  are  attached 
to  the  feeders.  Let  this  dry,  and  then 
glue  a  strip  of  leather  on  the  other  side 
of  the  joint,  grain  side  outwards.  Then 
glue  similar  strips  on  the  outside  of  the 
top  and  bottom  edges,  so  that  half  the 
width  of  the  leather  overhangs  all 
round.  Fasten  the  spiral  springs  in 
their  proper  position  on  the  valve-board, 
and  then  glue  the  overhanging  leather 
of  the  folds  on  to  the  valve-board  and 
feeder-board. 

The  inside  must  also  have  strips  of 
linen  on  the  joints,  which  you  will  be 
able  to  rub  down  with  a  strip  of  wood 
inserted  through  the  corner  holes  where 
the  gussets  will  be  put  on.  When  you 
have  attached  all  the  folds  to  the  feeder 
and  {e«d%T-\)Q9Lt^^  ;sccvd\;%\\.vMbbed  down 
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fectly  all  over,  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 
Open  the  feeder  to  its  full  width,  and 
cut  a  paper  pattern  of  the  gussets ;  cut 
them  out  in  leather,  and,  after  paring 
all  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife,  glue 
the  gussets  on,  and  ruh  them  down  well. 
A  small  triangular  gusset-piece  will  he 
required  for  each  corner  where  the  valve- 
boards  are  hinged ;  and  if  brass  hinges 
are  used,  a  strip  of  leather  must  be 
glued  all  along  the  joint,  to  make  it 
perfectly  air-tight.  When  all  this  is 
done,  clean  off  the  leather  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  hot  water ;  cover  all 
the  woodwork  of  the  feeders  with 
coloured  or  ornamental  paper,  and  they 
will  look  very  neat. 

Wmd'irunks. — Make  the  two  wind- 
trunks  of  thin  wood,  6}  in.  high,  and 
slightly  larger  internally  than  the  wind- 
holes. 

Reservoir, — ^The  reservoir  is  merely  a 
rectangular  bellows,  with  each  fold 
2^  in.  wide.  Cut  the  ends  of  each  fold 
to  an  angle  of  40^,  the  same  as  the  ends 
of  the  feeders.  The  bottom  board  of 
the  bellows  will  be  4  or  J  in.  thick,  and 
a  safety-valve  must  be  made  in  it  in  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  198.  This  may 
be  about  2J  in.  square,  and  covered  by 
a  valve  of  thin  wood,  lined  with  soft 
leather  (soft;  side  outwards),  one  end  of 
which  overhangs  about  1  in.,  and  is 
glued  down  to  form  a  hinge.  The  valve 
is  kept  closed  by  a  spring  fastened 
through  a  little  staple  on  the  valve. 
A  peg  of  wood,  about  2j^  in.  high,  is 
fixed  in  the  feeder-board  immediately 
under  the  valve  ;  so  that  as  the  bellows 
descends,  the  peg  presses  the  valve 
open,  and  allows  a  little  wind  to  escape, 
thus  preventing  undue  pressure  on  the 
reservoir.  A  spiral  spring  is  fixed  to 
the  centre  of  the  under  side  of  the 
reservoir,  and  to  the  top  of  the  feeder- 
board.  This  spring  exerts  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  reservoir,  and  gives  the 
force  of  wind  necessary  to  cause  the 
reeds  to  sound. 

Foot-boards, — ^The  foot-boards  may  be 
made  of  1-in.  deal,  hinged  on  the  under 
side  of  the  front  edge  to  the  foundation- 
board  already  mentioned,  and  connected 
from  the  top  by  a  cord  to  the  lever  arm, 


which  is  fixed  into  an  axle  working  on 
centres  in  2  uprights  placed  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  inside  of  the  case. 
Another  arm  extends  from  the  other 
side  of  this  axle  immediately  under  the 
centre  of  the  feeder,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  lug.  The  general 
view  will  sufficiently  explain  this,  the 
axle  there  being  shown  in  section  only. 
The  foot-boards  should  have  a  ledge  of 
f -in.  stuff  on  the  front  edge,  and  they 
may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  carpet 
to  make  them  look  neat. 

Wind-chest, — The  reservoir  having 
been  completed,  should  now  be  fastened 
with  glue  to  the  reservoir-board,  which 
has  previously  been  referred  to.  This 
board  lies  on  the  top  of  the  2  wind< 
tininks,  which  should  have  a  strip  of 
leather  run  all  round  the  top  edges  to 
make  all  air-tight. 

The  holes  in  the  reservoir-board  over 
the  wind-trunks  must  be  covered  with 
leather  valves  to  open  upwards,  made  in 
a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  feeders. 
These  valves  are  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  wind  after  it  has  been  pumped 
into  the  wind-chest.  A  small  hole,  4  in. 
long  and  1  in.  wide,  is  cut  in  the  centre 
of  the  reservoir-board,  to  let  the  wind 
into  the  reservoir.  If  this  is  covered 
with  a  wooden  valve  lined  with  leather, 
so  that  it  may  be  closed  by  pulling  out 
a  stop  knob,  you  will  have  the  stop 
termed  "  expression  " ;  but  if  you  do  not 
wish  for  this  stop — which  is  rather 
difficult  to  manage,  and  causes  the 
breakage  of  many  reeds  by  over-blowing 
— you  will  not  require  any  valve  over 
the  hole,  but  may,  if  you  like,  make  it 
rather  smaller,  and  cut  2  more  holes, 
1  on  each  side  of  the  central  one,  and 
about  equidistant  from  that  and  the  ends 
of  the  reservoir,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200. 

To  form  the  wind-chest,  take  some 
^-in.  pine,  J  in.  wide,  and  glue  it  all 
round  the  top  of  the  reservoir-board  fair 
with  edge  of  it  at  the  sides,  but  2  in.  in 
from  the  ends,  and  plane  it  level  all 
round,  thus  forming  a  shallow  box  f  in; 
deep.  Now  to  see  if  your  bellows  answer, 
lay  a  strip  of  leather  all  round  ib^  ^5|s&; 
of  the  'vivividL-f^QsX.^  %ttfe^  *.  \\a.*  \»^"«x^ 
\  tightly  aio^u  «BL'\t»«DL\  ^\k&  *wsaa\«5jKt 
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all  round  the  johiis  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  air ;  wh«  \  dry,  fit  it  into  the 
case,  placing  a  cou  )le  of  long  wedges 
under  the  cheeks  to  hold  the  reservoir- 
board  firmly,  and  a  so  "ew  or  two  through 
each  end  of  the  belle  i7s  board  into  the 
ledges.  Press  the  foot-boards  gently 
and  fill  the  reservoir  (io  not  overdo  it), 
and  then  if  your  bellows  is  sound,  and 
the  valves  act  all  right,  the  reservoir 
will  take  some  minutes  to  empty  itself. 
This  board  is  only  used  to  test  the  bel- 
lows, and  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
strument. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make 
the  bellows  entirely  without  leakage. 

Pan. — ^The  pan  or  sound-board  next 
claims  attention.  Take  the  beech  plank 
before  referred  to,  which  is  to  be  2  ft. 
7  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  1^  in.  thick  at  the 
bass  end,  and  tapering  off  to  ^  in.  thick 
at  the  treble  end.  Plane  this  very  truly 
on  both  sides,  for  it  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  plane  after  the  subsequent 
operations.  Take  the  width  of  the  row 
of  keys — which  will  be  about  2  ft.  5}  in. 
— and  mark  it  on  the  sound-board, 
leaving  1  in.  at  the  bass  end  and  f  in. 
at  the  treble  end  ;  divide  the  2  ft.  5|  in. 
into  54  equal  parts,  and  the  lines  thus 
made  will  be  the  centres  of  the  mortices, 
which  are  set  out  as  follows: — At  a 
distance  of  1^  in.  from  the  back  edge  of 
the  board,  draw  a  straight  line  all  along 
it ;  at  the  bass  end,  set  off  1§  in.  from 
that  line  on  the  first  of  the  cross  marks ; 
at  the  treble  end,  set  off  ^  in.  on  the  last 
cross  mark,  and  join  it  by  a  sloping  line 
to  the  bottom  of  the  1 J  in.  line,  you  will 
thus  get  the  lengths  of  all  the  mortices. 
Then  mark  the  widths  of  the  mortices, 
which  should  be  i  in.  at  the  bass  and 
diminishing  to  \  in.  at  the  treble.  Cut 
the  moi'tices  right  through  the  sound- 
board, and  clear  them  out  nice  and 
smooth ;  those  in  the  bass  may  be  cut 
back  on  the  under  side,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  199. 

Cover  the  top  of  the  board  with  a 
piece  of  stout  veneer — sycamoie  being 
the  best — which  should  be  glued  and 
clamped  tightly  down,  and,  when 
thoroughly  dry,  the  pallet-holes  may 
be  cat  through  it,  those  at  the  bass  end 
being  1  in,  long  and  rather  more  thasx 


\  in.  wide,  and  gradually  dimuushing 
in  size  up  to  the  treble,  xou  can  mark 
these  out  in  the  same  way  as  the 
mortices.  Having  done  this,  take  some 
^in.  beech,  or  pine,  2  in.  wide,  and  box 
round  the  edges  of  the  sound-board  fair 
on  top  side,  the  boxing  projecting  on  the 
under  side  only.  Now  get  out  a  bar  of 
beech  1  in.  square  and  2  ft.  6  in.  long, 
and  glue  it  down  on  the  top  of  the  soond- 
board,  so  that  the  centre  of  it  is  2{  in. 
from  the  centre  of  the  pallet-holes. 
Run  a  deep  gauge  mark  all  down  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  this  bar  to  receive 
the  centre  wire  on  which  the  pallet 
levers  work.  Cut  out  54  grooves  in  the 
bar  in  a  line  with  the  pallet-holes ;  this 
may  be  done  by  tying  two  small  tenon 
saws  together.  Mow  make  the  pallets 
and  levers,  as  in  Fig.  199,  the  levers  being 
made  first  and  bored  through  the  centre 
with  a  fine  bradawl,  or  drill.  The  hole 
in  the  end  to  receive  the  long  thin  screw 
can  be  best  made  by  screwing  the  lever 
lightly  into  a  vice,  and  the  screw  can 
also  then  be  inserted  without  danger  of 
splitting  the  wood.  The  pallets  them- 
selves are  made  large  enough  to  oover 
the  holes  well,  and  are  tapered  ofi^  at  the 
top  as  shown.  They  are  covered  with 
soft  leather  on  the  under  side,  and  whiting 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  leather 
with  a  little  block  of  wood.  In  glueing 
the  pallets  on  to  the  levers,  some  place 
a  piece  of  stout  soft  leather  between  the 
lever  and  the  pallet. 

String  the  levers  on  to  the  centre 
wire,  put  them  into  the  proper  grooves, 
and  press  the  centre  wire  down  into  the 
gauge  mark ;  then  glue  a  piece  of  wood 
\  in.  thick  on  each  end  of  the  bar,  with 
a  hole  in  it  level  with  the  gauge  mark 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  centre  wire, 
which  may  be  drawn  out  from  either 
end  if  required  at  any  future  time. 
Just  at  the  back  of  the  pallets,  fasten  a 
strip  of  wood  exactly  thick  enough  to 
be  level  with  the  tops  of  the  levers ;  this 
is  to  fasten  the  pallet  springs  in.  The 
springs  are  made  of  tolerably  stout  piano 
wire,  bent  into  the  form  shown,  the 
front  end  being  turned  up  to  run  in  a 
\  %^^%e  mexk  on  the  top  of  the  lever,  the 


■trip  of  wood  aboTC  referred  to ;  a  matil 
Kiev  being  inserted  close  behind  it,  w 
that  the  head  boldi  the  vira  w«ll  down, 
or  a  imall  loop  m>,y  be  made  in  the  end 
of  the  iprlng  and  the  ecreir  passed 
through  that. 

Jt  may  be  of  service  to  meDticm  n 
plan  for  entirelj  dispensing  irith  these 
Bteel  springs,  Bend  some  pieces  of  wire 
thus  "7,  and  insert  one  between  every 
pallet  lerer,  juat  behiad  the  centre  bar. 
Then  procnre  from  a  draper,  2J  yd.  of 
eorered  elastic  band  that  will 
stretch  veil,  and,  baring  maile 


A  fbldiDE  lid  should  bo  made  to  the 
case,  aud  hinged  at  the  back  edge  so 
that  it  may  be  tnmed  right  back  if 
required  to  get  at  the  interior  of  the 
instmmeDt  Finisli  oET  the  case  lu  any 
style  yon  may  fancy,  and  your  har- 
mDomm  will  be  completed  If  the 
case  II  made  of  mahogany,  all  that 
need  be  done  is  to  French  polish  th« 
eiterior,  but  if  It  be  made  of  pine, 
It  should  be  stained  and  Tarnished,  or 
ebonised 


rat  wire  crook,  then  orer 
rst  pallet  lerer,  under 
<eit  crook,  and  over  the 
lever,  and  so  on  all 
gh.  This  plan  is  simple 
.nswera    well;  when  the 


t  least   6 


be  renewed  with  very  little 
tronble,  and  at  a  cost  of  only 
a  few  pence.  The  band  should 
be  i  iQ.  wide,  and  contain  a 
strands  of  elastic. 

The  Ttbratora  may  now  be  screwed  on 
to  the  under  side  of  the  eound-board  in 
the  position  shown  in  Pig.  199,  and  the 
Bonnd'board  may  then  be  considered 
complete.  It  should  be  hung  by  a  peg 
through  each  end,  which  is  made  to 
project  3  in.  for  that  purpose,  the  peg 
running  into  the  cheek  blocks,  so  that 
the  sound-board  may  ha  turned  down  as 
on  a  hinge,  aud  lie  flat  ou  the  wind-chest. 
Make  a  little  roll  of  clnth,  cover  it  with 
soft  leather,  aud  fasten  it  nil  round  the 
under  side  of  the  sound-board  ;  then  fli 
2  iron  hooks  in  the  side,  and  2  eyes  in 
the  wind-chest,  so  that  when  the  sound- 
l>oard  is  turned  down  on  to  the  wind- 
chest,  and  the  hooka  are  fastened  into 
the  eyes,  there  can  be  no  escspe  of  wind 
from  the  wind-chest,  eicept  Ihiough  the 
Tibrators  and  pallet-holes.  Tlie  key- 
board will  best  be  pnrcliased,  either  new 
or  second-hand.  When  it  is  placed  in 
position,  the  screws  in  the  ends  of  the 
levers  should  come  under  the  proper 
keys,  so  that  when  the  key  is  pressed 
down  it  opens  the  pallet  belonging  to 
tbtt  Beta. 


>Ig     199    l: 

vibrator,  i, 


sectional  view  of  the 
pan 
bv  which  Tibra 
tors  are  tixcd ,  c,  mortice,  d,  sound- 
board ,  e,  beech  boiing  round  sound- 
board ,  /,  pallet ,  g,  pallet  lever ,  A,  pal- 
let lever-rail ,  >,  spring  rail  j,  spnng , 
k,  wire  crook  ,  I,  elastic  band  in  lien  of 
steel  spring;  m,  screvr  on  which  key 
......       ),  roll  of  cloth. 


Fig.  200  illustrates  a  section  of  upper 
portion ;  a,  bellows  board ;  h,  reservoir- 
board',  c,  wind-trunki,  with  valves  at 
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board ;  i,  folding  side  to  case ;  j,  wedges 
to  secure  reservoir-board.  (T.  Main,  in 
Amateur  Work^ 

Musical  Boxes.— These  delicate 
instruments  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  either  by  direct  violence  or 
by  neglect,  a  small  defect  sufficing 
to  render  them  temporarily  useless. 
Whilst  it  would  be  futile  for  any  one 
ignorant  of  their  construction  to  attempt 
remedying  accidental  defects,  a  smill 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  their 
mechanism  will  enable  any  ordinarily 
handy  workman  to  repair  all  but  very 
serious  injuries. 

Fig.  201. 


Fij;.  201  illustrates  part  of  a  cylinder, 
broken,  showing  the  progress  of  the  5 
operations  :  a,  pointing ;  6,  boring ; 
c,  garnishing ;  c?,  gumming  ;  e,  turning. 

The  manufacture  of  a  musical  box 
may  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
pai*ts.  The  first  includes  all  that  con- 
cerns the  mechanical  part  of  a  box — 
that  is,  wheels,  pinions,  barrel,  spring, 
fly-wheel,  &c.,  or  the  "  clockwork  "  of 
the  box.  The  second  concerns  more 
particularly  the  musical  part  of  the  box, 
viz.  putting  the  desired  tunes  on  the 
cylinder,  tuning  the  key-board,  finish- 
ing these  two  parts  and  putting  them 
in  their  proper  places,  so  as  to  have  a 
playing  box.  About  the  first  part,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  nothing,  everything 
concerning  it  having  a  great  resemblance 
to  watches,  and  especially  to  clocks. 
Clocks  and  ivatches  being  universally 
found,  and  everywhere  easily  repaired, 
the  case  will   be  the  same  wit\v  the 


mechanism  of  a  musical  box.  As  to  the 
second  part.  For  fiidshing  an  ordinary 
musical  box,  the  following  processes  are 
necessary : 

First---The  tunes  are  pointed  on  the 
cvlinder.  (Previous  to  this,  of  course, 
the  choice  of  tunes  is  made,  with  the 
notes  necessary  for  playing  them.)  This 
pointing  is  effected  by  an  instrument 
in  which  the  cylinder  is  placed  on  its  2 
points.  A  needle  on  a  dial  serves  to 
make  the  cylinder  turn,  in  accordance 
with  the  measures  of  the  music  (tune), 
whilst  the  pointers  glide  from  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  making 
small  dots  on  the  cylinder  in  accordance 
with  the  notes  of  the  tune. 

Second — ^At  each  one  of 
these  dots  a  hole  must  be 
bored,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
steel  pegs.  This  is  made  by 
a  very  simple  boring  machine 
especially  adapted  fbr  the 
purpose. 

Third  — In   each  of  these 
holes    a    steel-tempered  peg . 
must  be  placed,  and  all  fbi^ 
into  the  same   height   above 
the  cylinder.    The  pegs  are 
long  enough  to  have  a  part 
in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 
Fourth — The  cylinder  is  partly  filled 
with  mastic  gum,  in  order  to  fasten  the 
steel  pegs,  and  to  give  to  the  whole 
cylinder  a  certain  consistency. 

Fifth — The  cylinder  is  put  on  a  lathe, 
and,  with  a  file,  is  turned,  so  as  to  giye 
to  all  the  pegs  a  flat  summit,  and  to 
make  them  all  of  a  perfectly  cylindrical 
surface. 

Sixth — The  key-board  must  be  turned 
in  accordance  with  the  note  put  on  the 
cylinder. 

Seventh— This  key-board  must  be  at- 
tached by  screws  to  the  plate  of  the 
musical  box. 

Eighth — ^The  ends  of  all  the  keys  must 
be  put  in  their  right  place,  in  respect 
to  height  (they  must  all  be  on  a  level), 
and  with  regard  to  the  pegs  of  the 
cylinder. 

Ninth — ^The  key-board  in  place,  each 
pe^  oi  \.\v«  e^Vi^^Kt  TELMiX.  \m  \Mint  for^ 
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of  the  point  of  the  key  corresponding, 
and  more  or  less  bent,  so  as  to  allow 
the  key  to  produce  its  sound  at  the  right 
instant ;  a  special  instrument  with  dial 
and  hands  is  here  again  necessary. 

Tenth — Steel  spirals  must  be  put  at 
the  end  of  each  key,  and  bent  in  the 
right  shape,  so  as  to  stop  the  vibration 
of  the  key  each  time  a  peg  comes  to 
lift  it. 

In  the  preceding  description,  several 
operations  have  been  intentionally 
omitted  which  are  of  no  great  conse- 
quence for  a  general  comprehension. 
Before  giving  further  details,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  three  preliminary 
remarks.  The  first  is  a  precautionary 
suggestion,  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  never  to  take  out  any  part  of  a 
box,  except  the  key-board,  without 
ascertaining  whether  the  spring  of  the 
barrel  is  quite  run  down.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  by  lifting  the  keys  of 
the  key-board,  if,  for  instance,  the  fly- 
wheel is  removed,  the  spring  being 
partly  wound  up,  the  cylinder,  not  being 
able  to  turn  without  the  pegs  attached 
to  it,  will  revolve  rapidly,  and  one  of 
two  things  must  happen,  either  the 
steel  pegs  of  the  cylinder  will  give  way 
under  the  resistance  of  the  key-board, 
and  then  break  or  be  bent  backwards, 
or,  if  the  pegs  be  strong  enough  to 
resist,  the  key-board  will  be  destroyed 
in  pieces.  Very  often  both  cylinder  and 
key-board  may  be  broken  in  this  way. 
Therefore,  after  having  taken  out  the 
key-board,  ascertain  if  the  spring  is  at 
rest,  and  if  not,  let  the  box  run  down, 
and  for  more  security,  that  no  strain 
exists  on  the  spring,  lift  the  ratchet 
which  hinders  the  spring  from  running 
backwards,  and  unwind  it. 

The  second  suggestion  is :  Before  com- 
mencing to  repair  a  box,  observe  at  first 
if  the  pegs  of  the  cylinder  are  all  bent 
in  the  same  direction,  and  if  there  be  a 
few  missing.  If  this  be  the  case,  there 
is  all  probability  that  the  box  need  not 
be  sent  to  the  manufactory  for  repairs. 
But,  if  a  certain  number  of  pegs  be 
wanting,  or  bent  in  all  directions,  espe- 
cially Imckwards,  no  hope  must  be  en- 
tertained  of  repairing  the  box,  except 


at  the  manufactory  itself,  where  all  the 
particular  tools  are  fooad  necessary  for 
making  a  musical  box  entire.  In  this 
way  much  expense  may  be  avoided,  and 
time  and  annoyance  saved. 

Thirdly,  a  very  wrong  impression  is 
widely  spread  concerning  the  repairing 
of  a  musical  box,  which  the  writer  will 
endeavour  to  correct.  Very  often  a 
badly  damaged  key-board  is  alone  sent 
to  the  manufacturer  to  be  repaired  or 
changed  for  a  new  one,  or  a  new  key- 
board is  demanded  to  replace  an  old  one, 
without  sending  back  the  whole  box. 
In  the  actual  state  of  manufactnring 
musical  boxes,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  new  key-board  for  a  given  cylinder,  or 
the  reverse — a  new  cylinder  for  a  certain 
key-board — without  having  in  hand  the 
entire  musical  box.  These  two  parts^ 
which  are  the  two  most  important  of  a 
box,  are  too  closely  connected  to  permit 
the  mending  of  one  without  the  other, 
or  without  the  plate  which  carries  them 
both.  It  is  only  when  one  or  two  keys 
are  broken  that  it  is  possible  to  replace 
them  without  the  entire  box. 

We  have  now  given,  in  a  brief  way, 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  musical 
box  is  made,  and  the  indications  when  a 
box  should  be  repaired  at  the  manufac- 
turer's, or  elsewhere.  We  will  now 
admit  that  the  cylinder  is  in  sufficiently 
good  condition,  and  will  mention,  one 
after  another,  the  accidents  which  may 
be  easily  repaired  by  any  skilled  work- 
man, possessing  ordinary  tools. 

Next  to  the  cylinder,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  musical  box  is 
the  key-board.  We  will  first  see  how 
all  accidents  happening  to  a  key-board 
can  be  remedied. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in  a  given 
time,  is  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum-ball.  The  heavier  it  is,  the 
more  slowly  will  it  vibrate,  and  the 
lighter  it  is,  the  more  quickly  it  will 
go.  The  same  is  to  be  found  with  the 
key  of  a  key-board,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  half  of  a  tuning-fork. 

The  lower  tones  giving  a  less  nn!QQ!l:y«& 
of  vibxaWonA  Vxsi  «k  %ws«^  'OMiiBL'Ct«&>^''^!««. 
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the  key  to  lower  the  tone,  and  to  lighten 
it  to  have  a  higher  tone.  It  will  also 
be  easily  understood  that  a  thick  key  or 
a  short  one  will  vibrate  more  quickly 
than  a  thin  or  long  one.  After  these 
suggestions,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  any 
one  to  put  any  number  of  keys  to  the 
right  tone. 

Any  person  having  had  a  key-board 
in  hand,  will  have  noticed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  keys ;  some  having  lead  at 
the  end,  and  others  that  have  none.    For 


Fig.  202.  Hammer  the  new  key  in  its 
place,  so  that  the  heel  will  exactly  fill 
the  hollow  space,  and  so  that  the  key 
will  be  placed  as  much  as  possible  in 


Fig.  203. 


^ 


y\r 


Fig.  204. 


Fig.  202. 


the  right  direction  and  right  level.  In 
making  the  new  key,  the  point  must  be 

those  having  lead,  it  will  be  sufficient  '  made  a  little  longer  and  a  little  wider 

to  cut  some  of  it  to  elevate  the  tone,     than  the  adjacent  ones.     Then  temper 

and  to  file  the  key  between  the  lead  and 

the  brass  plot,  to  lower  it.     For  those 

without  lead,  the  same  must  be  done  to 

lower  the   tone,  but   having   no   lead, 

must  be  filed  near  the  end  underneath, 

to  elevate  it.     As  you  must  avoid  having 

any  thin  keys  (these  not  possessing  good 

sound),  instead  of  filing  a  key  to  lower 

it,  it  will  be  often  preferable  to  change 

the  lead  for  a  heavier  one,  or  supply  the  '  the  new  key,  draw  it  to  a  dark  blue,  so 

deficiency  by  solder.  1  that  it  will  vibrate  like  a  good  spring, 

We  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner    and  at  the  same  time  so  that  it  can  be 

a  missing  tooth  may  be  replaced.     Take  i  filed.     Whiten  the  heel  of  the  key,  put 

a  piece  of  steel  and  make  a  key  of  the  '  it  in  place,  and  solder  it.     This  must  be 

done  with  a  soldering 
bit,  which  weighs  at 
least  6-8  lb.,  so  as  to 
retain  sufficient  heat. 
Lay  the  copper  pretty 
hot  on  the  key  when  in 
its  place,  and  after  a 
few  moments*  delay  the 
solder  will  run.  The 
solder  and  acid  are  the 
same  as  used  by  tinmen. 
The  key,  well  fixed,  must 
then  be  finished,  filed 
on,  the  top  to  a  level 
with  the  other  keys,  and 
tuned  by  filing  it  under- 
neath. It  is  necessary 
here  to  say  in  what  way 
the  under  part  of  a  key 
can  be  easily  filed.  Put 
in  the  vice  a  small  block  of  steel  or  brass, 
a  little  thicker  than  the  key  is  wide,  about 
f  in.  long,  with  a  small  elevation,  length- 
wise. Place  the  key  to  be  filed  on  this 
block,  tl\e  whole  comb  being  held  in  the 


*=»^ 


same  shape  as  the  missing  one,  or  the 
adjacent  ones,  but  on  the  under  part  a 
heel  must  be  devised,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  203.  In  the  steel  block  of  the  key- 
board,  with  a  Gle  of  the  width  of  the 


^ejr^  make  a,  notch    as  indicated   by  \\v?Lnd  uniiiet  ^^^^xv-^^WL^VvNiXi^^^NsaBk 
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pressure  the  kej  will  rise  above  the 
others,  and  will  be  easily  filed  with  a 
square  file  ^  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  long. 
When  the  key  to  be  filed  is  in  the  middle 


FiQ.  205. 


of  a  long  key-board,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  an  appropriate  handle 
to  the  file,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  205. 

The  point  of  the  key  must  then  be 
finished,  that  is,  filed  to  its  proper  width 
(to  correspond  to  the  other  points),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  same  distance  from  the 
two  adjacent  points.  For  putting  the 
point  to  its  exact  length,  it  would  be 
well  to  hold  the  key-board  with  the  keys 
perpendicularly  on  a  piece  of  flat  window- 
glass,  and  by  reflection  it  will  be  easily 
seen  when  it  is  brought  to  the  same 
length  as  the  others. 

Place  the  point  of  the  key,  when  it 
is  filed  to  the  right  width,  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  its  level,  and  proper  distance 
from  the  adjacent  ones.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  found  necessary,  however,  to 
change  the  place  of  the  point  of  a  key ; 
to  lower  it  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  level  with 
the  other  ones,  or  to  shift  it  to  the  right 
or  left.  In  this  case,  a  small  anvil  must  be 
made,  well  tempered,  of  about  the  same 
shape  as  the  one  used  for  filing  the  keys, 
but  quite  flat  on  top,  with  no  elevation. 
The  hammer  used  must  have  one  end 
tempered,  with  the  end  a  little  rounded 
and  not  too  sharp.  If  a  key  is  forged 
on  the  left  angle,  it  will  move  to  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.  The  key  must  be 
forged  on  the  under  side.  Here  a  certain 
practice  is  quite  necessary ;  the  key 
must  be  well  placed  on  the  anvil,  the 
spot  to  be  reforged  resting  well  on  it, 
and  2  or  3  strokes  of  the  hammer  will 
make  the  key  move  a  little. 

To  lower  or  elevate  a  key,  another 
anvil  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
one  is  necessary,  tempered,  but  notched 
on  the  top  (Fig.  206).  The  key  is  laid 
lengthwise  and  quite  flat  on  this  anyU, 


and  by  striking  the  key  with  the  other 
end  of  the  hammer  (Fig.  207),  which  is 
flat  and  not  tempered,  the  key  will  bend 
upwards.  In  both  these  cases  much 
care  must  be  taken,  as 
it  is  very  easy  to  break 
a  key  in  using  this 
hammer. 

In  case  only  a  point 
of  a  key  is  broken,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  replace 
the  whole  key.  With  the  blowpipe,  the 
end  of  the  key  must  be  untempered,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  flexible  part 
of  the  key  be  not  beaten  and  untempered 
(the  sound  would  be 
lost);  a  small  notch  is 
made  with  a  narrow 
file,  and  a  small  piece 
of  spring  is  filed  and 
pressed  in.  It  will  be 
easily  soldered  with  a 
small  soldering  bit. 
Then  the  point  must  be  finished  as 
already  indicated. 

Fig.  207. 


Fig.  206. 


<-} 


It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that 
when  a  key  is  untempered  and  has  no 
sound,  it  will  sometimes  regain  sound 
by  drawing  it  to  a  blue  with  the  blow- 
pipe, without  previously  tempering  it. 

Now  the  whole  key-board  being  com- 
plete, no  keys  or  points  missing,  it  must 
be  put  on  the  musical  box-plate,  and  the 
line  of  small  dots,  which  every  cylinder 
carries,  will  %cn^  \.^  vckftcvRa^A'^  ^^^  "^^ 
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right  places.  This  can  also  be  seen  by 
the  pegs ;  when  the  cylinder  turns,  the 
pegs  most  all  come  exactly  nnder  the 
middle  of  each  point  of  the  key-board. 
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When  it  is  ascertained  that  all  tlie  points 
are  in  their  places,  the  key- board  must 
be  finished  completely, — that  is,  all 
missing;  spirals  replaced,  and  the  key- 
board then  definitely  tuned. 

The  tuning  must  always  be  done  twice, 
because  all  operations  upon  a  key  change 
its  tone  a  little,  even  when  a  spiral  is 
changed  ;  and  before  hammering  a  key, 
it  must  be  brought  to  the  proj^r  thick- 
ness and  about  to  its  right  tone.  It 
may  be  advisable  here  to  remark  that 
in  the  first  tuning  it  is  well  to  leave  the 
key  half  a  tone  too  high, 
because  putting  a  spiral  at 
its  end  lowers  the  tone,  and 
in  general  it  is  easier  to 
lower  the  tone  than  to 
elevate  it. 

There  remains  now  only 
to  be  seen  what  form  must 
be  given  to  the  spirals,  how 
to  put  the  key-board  in  its 
right  place,  and,  in  general, 
how  to  have  a  good  playing 
musical  box. 

The  manner  of  repairing  all  defects  in 
a  musical  box  has  now  been  indicated. 
The  mechanical  part  now  runs  well,  the 
key-board  is  repaired,  tuned,  and  in 
good  condition.  Before  indicating  the 
form  which  must  be  given  to  the  spirals 
of  the  key-board,  and  how  to  place  the 
key-board  itself  in  its  right  position,  we 
offer  the  following  suggestions. 

The  cylinder  must  be  free  to  move 
easily  up  the  6,  8,  or  10  tunes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  fall  back  readily  to  the 
first  tune,  being  regulated  by  the  spring 
at  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder.  But 
care  must  principally  be  taken  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  turns  freely ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  no  play  77 hat- 
ever  to  move  lengthwise  between  the 


two  bridges.  If  the  least  play  exists,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  finish  the 
box  properly.  The  pegs  of  the  cylinder 
must  necessarily  follow  exactly  under 
the  points  of  the  keys ;  if  not,  the  box 
will  never  play  well.  If  any  play  be 
found,  it  will  easily  be  removed  by 
bending  the  legs  of  one  of  the  bridges  of 
the  axis. 

This  done,  the  spirals  of  the  key-board 
must  be  bent  their  right  shape,  and  the 
key-board  put  in  its  proper  place.  It  will 
j  be  well  in  a  few  words  to  describe  the 
theory  of  the  spiral,  this  being  a  very 
important  part  of  the  musical  box. 
The  manner  in  which  these  small  steel 
stiflers  are  bent  contributes  very  much 
toward  making  an  excellent  box.  The 
upper  side  of  the  key-board  must  always 
make  the  same  angle  of  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder,  passing  through  the  point  of 
the  keys.  This  angle  a,  6,  c.  Fig.  209, 
must  be  165°,  or,  which  is  the  same 
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thing,  angle  ah  d  equal  to  15®.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  measure  this  angle,  but 
in  practice  the  following  will  amount 
to  about  the  same  results.  Supposing 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  be  2^  in., 
a  d  must  be  \  in.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  upper  level  of  the  key-board, 
h  c,  prolonged,  will  attain  pretty  exactly 
the  summing  of  the  spring  at  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  spiral  must  have  the  shape 
indicated  in  Fig.  210  magnified.  The 
end  of  the  spiral  must  be  as  near  the 
point  of  the  key  as  possible  without 
touching  it.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  heavier  a  key  is  (or  the  lower  the 
tone)  the  tblcker  must  be  the  spiral,  as 


cf  th«  ke^.  As  th«  cylinder  tarns,  tbs 
p«g  will  Grat  toarh  the  ipirfil  at  nbont 
th«  Ust  third  pirt  (in  Fig.  210  tha  peg 


Is  »t  (he  plnce  where  it  should 
to  touch  the  cpiral),  the  spiral  will  tM 
back,  sad  when  the  peg  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  kej,  the  ribration  of  the  key 
will  hare  stopped.  If  the  spiral  is  too 
thin,  the  pee  will  readily  pinch  it  (it 
mutt  then  be  clianged),  and  will  not 
HutlicieTitly  stop  the  libraliona;  or  if 
too  thick,  the  spiral  itself  will  produce 
a  buiziug  noise  in  stopping  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  key.  To  see  if  the  spiral 
has  a  good  shape  ond  works  properly, 
it  will  be  beet  to  let  the  boi  play 
slowly,  the  key-hoard  in  its  place,  and 
eiamine  how  the  pegs  act  on  the  spirals, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  get  out  of 

Since,     Some  practice  will  be  neceaeary 
ere  to  find  out  if  the  spirals  must  be 
beut    forward   (when  they 
do  not  suHicientty  stop  the     Fio,  Zll. 
vibrations),      or     backward 
(when  they  make  too  much 
noise,    or     are     pinched). 
For  bending  these  spirals  a 
pair  of  pliers  (Fig.  211)  with 
a  hook  at  each  end  will  bo 
necessary.      It  mnst  not  be 


of  the  key,  its  place  bai 
ward  or  forward,  all  have  an  import- 
>nc«  which  must  not  be  OTerlooked. 
The  only  thing  remaining  noiv  U  lo 


As  to  height.     The  c 

which  is  found  on  each  cylinder  will 
here  servo  as  a  guide;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that,  snpposiug  the  shortest 
key  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  dots,  the 
longest  ones  must  be  a  little  below, 
about  the  distance  of  half  a  dot.  This 
difference  in  level  gives  the  difference 
in  "  rise  "  of  the  keys,  the  longer  ones 
necessitating  more  rise  than  the  shorter 
ones.  If  this  level  should  not  he  right, 
the  key.board  must  be  left  as  it  ir,  and 
one  of  the  bridges  must  he  raised  or 
lowered  accordingly. 

Snd.  The  key-board  mnst  occupy  the 
right  place,  as  to  lefl  and  right.  That 
is,  all  the  pegs  mnst  pass  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  points  of  the  keys.  It 
will  facilitate  matters  to  observe  if  the 
points  of  the  keys  pass  at  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  pegs  of  the  two 
adjacent  tunes.  Should  they  not,  the 
cylinder  or  the  key-board  must  be  shifted 
right  or  left ;  the  key-board  by  bending 
the  feet  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
hy  filing  or  elevating  the  metal 


which  r. 


a  the 


placed  on  the  inside  of  Che  toothed  wheel 
of  the  cylinder. 

-  ■  ■  good  rise  must  be  give  '  " 
le  key-board.  If  th( 
y  will  have  but  litl 
if  too  mudi,  they  will  hare  a  disagree- 
able sound,  and,  moreover,  it  will  be 
diiScult  for  the  spirals  to  stop  the  vibra- 
tions, or  they  will  make  a  ninie  and  get 
pinched.  At  the  same  time  it  muit  be 
carefully  eiamiaed  if  the  different  keys 
produce  their  sound  at  the  snme moment ; 
that  is,  in  those  parts  of  (he  tune  when 
it  is  easy  to  observe  that  they  should. 
This  will  be  readily  seen  by  letting  the 
boi  play  slowly.  When  the  Bounds  ara 
produced  too  late,  the  part  of  the  key- 
board where  this  occurs  must  be  put  a 
little  bacli  wards,  and  if  too  soon  it  must 
be  put  a  little  forwards.  This  is 
obtained  by  bending  the  feet  of  the  key- 
board in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  key-board  ta  mended  and 
tuned,  it  would  be  well  ta  tn.fn^  yw*. 

\  mtW  iftet  \twi   \u(i.  (s^certMSBk  w» 
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completed,  when  the  last  touch  must 
be  given  to  the  spirals,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  musical  box  playing  smoothly 
and  agreeably. 

After  all  this  is  done,  it  would  be 
well  to  let  the  box  play  through  all  the 
tunes,  and  correct  all  the  pegs  that  may 
have  lost  their  right  position,  either 
right  or  left,  by  producing  a  disagree- 
able noise,  by  touching  the  ends  of  the 
keys  when  they  should  not,  or  by  play- 
ing too  soon  or  too  late.  When  they  play 
too  soon  the  pegs  must  be  bent  back- 
wards ;  when  too  late,  forwards. 

The  case  may  happen  that  3  or  4 
tunes  play  quite  well,  and  at  the  fifth 
one,  for  instance,  all  the  pegs  pass  over 
the  side  of  the  ends  of  the  keys.  This 
will  be  corrected  by  touching  that  part 
of  the  counting  wheel  which  gives  the 
said  tune. 

Let  us  now  resume,  in  a  few  words, 
the  order  in  which  all  these  different 
repairs  are  to  be  effected. 

First,  repair  all  concerning  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  box,  until,  without 
the  key-board,  every  wheel  runs  well. 
See  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  has  no 
play  lengthwise,  then  that  the  cylinder 
moves  freely  on  its  axis.  Repair  all 
missing  keys  and  points  of  the  key- 
board, file  the  new  keys  half  a  tone  too 
high,  put  all  the  points  on  a  level  and 
at  the  right  distance  from  each  other, 
place  all  the  spirals,  bend  them  appro- 
priately, tune  the  keys  definitely,  put 
the  key-board  in  its  right  place,  finish 
the  bending  of  the  spirals  to  their  proper 
shape,  and  then  correct  all  pegs  on  the 
cylinder. 

It  often  occurs  when  a  musical  box 
plays  that  the  pleasure  is  destroyed  by 
a  continual  buzzing  noise,  produced 
always  by  a  piece  of  metal  or  wood  not 
properly  fastened.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  what  part  of  the  musical  box  pro- 
duces this  disturbing  noise  is  to  let  the 
box  stop,  and  make  the  keys  resound 
from  one  end  of  the  key-board  to  the 
other  with  a  rounded  point ;  the  notes 
which  cause  this  noise  will  soon  be  dis- 
corered,  then  continue  with  one  hand 
to  produce  this  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time   with   the  other  hand  touch  all 


possible  parts  of  the  box  which  seem  to 
produce  the  noise,  and  as  aoon  as,  by 
touching,  the  noise  ceases,  the  object 
has  been  discovered.  Tightening  the 
screw,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  will  yery  often 
do  away  with  the  noise. 

CLOCK  AND  WATCH 
MENDING.  —  In  executing  ordi- 
nary repairs  to  clocks  and  watches,  there 
is  nothing  of  such  an  intricate  or  difficult 
character  that  it  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  possessing  some  skill  and 
dexterity  in  handling  delicate  tools.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  wonld  be  folly  for 
the  same  person  to  attempt  to  make  a 
clock  or  watch  without  having  studied 
the  art  as  a  trade,  and  being  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  and  expensive 
outfit. 

Clocks. — It  will  be  best  to  begm 
with  clocks,  as  their  works  are  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  easily  understood. 

8-day  Clock. — ^As  far  as  the  "  going  " 
part  of  clocks  is  concerned — and  that  is 
the  part  liable  to  injury  and  wear — ^the 
ordinary  8-day  English  house-clock  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

The  interior  of  such  a  clock  is  shown 
in  side  section  in  Fig.  212 :  a  rope  is 
coiled  round  the  barrel  A,  16  times  for 
the  8  days,  and  the  barrel  is  fixed  to 
its  arbor  B,  a  prolongation  of  which  is 
the  square  winding  pin  that  comes  out 
on  the  face  of  the  clock.  The  dial  plate 
or  face  is  fixed  by  small  screws  a  or  by 
sockets  and  pins  6,  to  some  4  or  5  legs  c 
which  join  the  front  and  back  plates  of 
the  clock  frame  ;  frequently  the  dial  is 
provided  with  a  special  set  of  legs  of  its 
own.  On  the  arbor  B  also  rides  the 
great  wheel  C,  which  is  connected  with 
the  barrel  by  the  ratchet  D.  The  great 
wheel  drives  the  centre  pinion  d  on  the 
arbor  of  the  centre  wheel  E,  which  is 
prolonged  outside  the  dial  plate  and 
carries  the  "  minute  "  or  long  hand  e. 

The  centre  wheel  makes  1  revolution 
in  an  hour,  and  the  great  wheel  1  in  12 
hours,  by  being  provided  with  12  times 
as  many  teeth  as  the  centre  pinion.  The 
centre  wheel  drives  the  second  wheel  F 
by  its  pinion  /,  and  that  again  drives 
t\ve  eacwpe  N«i\vft^V  Qt  Vi'^  \\&\\xvv«Jl  q.  If 
1  the  ^pVnVona  f  g  h.v?^  «,v^  ^  ''^\«K^«i>"' 


^* 


(tha  teeth  of  piuiom  ua  so  called),  E 
wlU  hsrs  64  teeth  >ad  F  60,  in  >  clock 
whew  eicftpe  wheel  levolTei  once  in  a 
■ninute,  w  that  the  Kcondi  hmd  ma^ 


be  let  on  its  arbor  pioloDged  to  the 
ruce  of  the  clock.  The  nrbor  h  of  the 
pnlleUof  the  etcapemeot  H  goes  through 
a  large  hole  in  the  back  plate  near  i, 
and  its  back  pivot  turns  in  a  cock  jik 
(crewed  on  to  the  back  plate. 

From  the  pallet  arbor  at  i  descends 
the  crutch  il,  ending  in  the  fork  /, 
which  embraces  the  pendulum  J,  so  that, 
aa  the  pendnlum  vibratea,  the  crntch 
and  palleta  neceuarilT  vibrate  with  it. 
The  pendulum  ia  hung  bj  a  thin  spring 
IB  him  the  cock  i  ao  that  the  bending 
point  of  the  ipringshall  be  juri  opiwnW 
tie  md  of  fAe  paJJet  arbor,  and  the 
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edge  of  the  spring  as  cftus  a>  possible  to 
the  and  of  that  ofW. 

Of  the  "  motion  work  "  of  the  clock, 
the  first  thiog  to  notice  ia  the  minute 
hand,  which  fits  on  the  square  end  of  a 
braes  socket  filed  to  the  wheel  K,  and 
sits  closely  but  not  tightly  on  the  pro- 
jecting arbor  of  the  centre  wheel. 
Behind  this  wheel  comes  a  bent  spring, 
which  should  be  set  on  the  same  arbor 
with  a  squnre  hole  in  the  mtddle,  so 
that  it  turaa  with  the  arbor.  The 
wheel  is  pressed  agaiost  this  spring,  and 
IS  kept  there  by  a  cap  and  a  smul  pin 
through  the  end  of  the  arbor:  coiue- 
quently  there  is  suiHcieut  friction 
between  the  spring  and  the  wheel  to 
carry  the  hand  round,  but  not  enough 
to  resist  a  .moderate  push  with  the 
finger  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
time  iDdicated,  This  wheel  K,  usually 
called  the  minute  wheel  but  is  really  ao 
hour  u  heel,  drives  iinother  L  having  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  and  a  pinion 
attHcbed  to  it;  this  pinion  drives  the 
12-hour  wheel  U,  also  attached  to  a 
large  socket  or  pipe  cairying  the  hour 
hand,  riding  (to  relieve  the  centre  arbo» 
of  eitra  weight)  on  an  intermediate 
socket  filed  to  the  biidge  N,  which  is 
screwed  to  the  front  Mate  over  the 
mmute  wheel  K. 

A  heavy  weight  lo,  which  drives  the 
tram,  and  gives  the  impulse  to  the  pen- 
dulum through  the  escapement,  is 
generally  hung  by  a  catgut  line  passing 
through  a  pulley  attached  to  the 
weight,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being 
tied  to  some  convenient  projection  in 
the  clock  frame  or  seat-board,  to  which 
ws  through  the  lower 


legs. 
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1  practice  to  make  the 
loks  S  ft,  high  ;  tbia  is 
great  waste  oi  space  and  materials, 
he  case  need  only  be  long  enough  to 
ive  the  pendulum  full  play,  if  the  size 
f  the  barrel  is  diminished,  or  the  great 
rheel  is  increased  in  diameter,  or  the 
e  hung  on  a  treble  instead  of 


the   a 


!   in- 


Fig.  313  reprawnU  &  front  view  at 
tba  clock  roiDD*  its  fa«e,  thus  eipoting 
th<  np«atiDg  or  rack  (triking  moTemeDt. 
On  tka  pipe  of  the  hour  wheel  A.  the 


thel2-hoiir  wheel  C, 
b  fastenail  the  anail  6,  beloDging  to  the 
itriking  work  eiclusively.  The  ham- 
mer c  ia  raised  by  the  8  pica  ia  the  rim 
of  the  second  wheel   ia  the  striking 


t  quit 


touch  tl 


I  bell 


strikiDg, 

The  spring  D  is  arranged  both  to  drive 
the  hammer  against  the  hell  when  the 
tail  E  is  raised,  and  to  check  the  ham- 
mer just  hefore  reaching  the  bell,  so 
that  the  blow  on  the  bell  is  dne  to  the 
hammer  having  acquired  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  carry  it  a  little  beyond  ita 
place  of  rest.  Occaaionally  one  spring 
ia  uspd  to  impel  the  hammer  and 
another  to  check  it;    the   latter   may 


be  replaced  by  a  i^toa  of  Tolcuiiseil 
rnbbtr  tied  round  the  leg  wliere  th« 
hammer  ihank  approachea  it.  To  re- 
duce the  chattering  of  a  heavy  hsmnur, 
make  it  lean  forward  so  as  to  act  par- 
tially by  its  weight. 

As  a  rule,  the  pinion  of  the  Btrikioe 
wheel  baa  8  learn;  and  as  a  clock 
rtrikei  78  times  in  12  honra,  the 
great  wheel  will  revolve  in  that 
period  if  it  haa  78  teeth  inatead  of 
96,  which  the  great  wheel  of  tbe 
going  urt  has  for  a  centra  plnimi 
of  8.  The  atriking  wheel  drivH  the 
wheel  above  it  once  roiwd  for  sach 
blow,  and  that  wheel  drives  a  fourth 
f,  on  which  ia  a  single  pin  /,  6,  or 
any  integral  number  of  turns  for  1 
turn  of  ita  own ;  that  again  drirea 
a  fan  fly  to  moderate  the  velocity  of 
the  train. 

The  reversed  honr  wheel  B  ia  » 
adjusted  that,  within  a  few  minntes 
of  the  hour,  the  pin  in  it  raiaea  the 
lifting-piece  ^  so  Gir  that  the  latter 
disengages  the  click  A  out  of  the 
teeth  of  the  rack  i,  which,  helped  by 
a  spring  i  near  the  bottom,  immedi- 
ately falls  back  as  far  aa  it  is  per- 
mitted by  its  tail  I  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  snail  b.  It  la  so 
arranged  that  the  number  of  teeth 
which  pass  the  click  ia  proportion- 
ate to  the  depth  of  the  snail ;  and  aa 
there  is  one  stop  in  the  anall  fhr  each 
hour,  and  it  goes  round  with  the  hour 
hand,  the  rack  always  drops  just  as 
many  teeth  as  the  number  of  the  hour  lo 
be  sti'uck.  This  drop  mokes  the  noise 
known  as  "  giving  warning."  The  clock 
is  not  ready  to  strike  till  the  lifting- 
piece  has  fallen  again :  for  aa  soon 
as  the  rack  was  let  off,  the  tail  of  the 
gathering  pallet  n,  on  the  prolonged 
arbor  of  the  third  wheel  o,  was  enabled 
to  pass  the  pin  ;i  of  the  rack  on  which 
it  was  pressing  before,  and  the  itrikiuf 
train  began  to  move;  but  before  th* 
fourth  wheel  e  had  made  half  ■  revolu' 
tion,  ita  pin  /  was  caught  bf  the  eai 
of  the  lifting-piece,  which  ia  bent  back 
and  goes  through  a  hole  in  the  pUt^ 
and  when  raised  stinds  in  the  way  of 
tbe  pin  /,  so  that  the  tratu  canaot  go  on 
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till  the  lifting-piece  drops,  which  it  does 
exactly  at  the  hour,  by  the  pin  on  the 
wheel  e  slipping  past  it. 

The  train  is  then  free.  The  striking 
wheel  begins  to  lift  the  hammer,  and 
the  gathering  pallet  catches  up  the 
rack,  a  tooth  for  each  blow,  till  it  has 
returned  to  the  place  at  which  the 
pallet  is  stopped  by  the  pin  p  coming 
under  it.  The  lifting-piece  is  prolonged 
to  £,  where  a  string  is  hung  to  it ;  this 
is  the  proper  place  for  such  a  string 
when  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  hour  in  the  dark.  It  is 
generally  put  on  the  click  h ;  but  in 
this  case,  if  held  too  long  the  clock  will 
strike  too  many,  and  if  the  string  acci- 
dentally sticks  in  the  case,  the  clock 
will  go  on  striking  till  it  is  run  down. 
The  click  r  only  exists  in  clocks  which 
strike  the  quarters.  The  lever  s  con- 
trols the  striking :  if  pushed  up  to  s  t, 
the  other  end  will  meet  a  pin  in  the 
rack  and  prevent  the  striking. 

Repairing.  —  Having  described  and 
illustrated  the  mechanism  of  the  8-day 
clock,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  give 
directions  for  effecting  simple  repairs. 

After  taken  the  movement  from  its 
case,  removing  the  hands,  dial,  minute 
cock,  and  bridge,  try  the  escapement 
with  some  power  on,  and  note  any  faults 
there.  Next  remove  the  cock  and  pal- 
lets— ^putting  a  peg  between  the  escape- 
wheel  arms  to  prevent  it  from  running 
down  —  and  carefully  let  down  the 
spring.  Here  sometimes  you  will  meet 
with  a  difficulty ;  if  the  spring  has  been 
set  up  too  far,  and  the  clock  is  fully 
wound  up,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
move  the  barrel  arbor  sufficiently  to  get 
the  click  out  of  the  ratchet.  In  many 
old  clocks  there  will  be  found  a  con- 
trivance to  meet  this  difficulty.  It  is 
simply  a  hole  drilled  at  the  bottom  of, 
and  between  the  great  wheel  teeth 
directly  over  the  tail  of  the  click ;  so 
that  you  can  put  a  key  on  the  fusee 
square  and  the  point  of  a  fine  joint 
pusher  through  the  hole,  release  the 
click,  and  allow  the  fusee  to  turn  gently 
back  until  it  is  down.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  sometimes.  Having  let 
down  the  spring,  try  all  juvots  for  wide 


holes,  and  if  it  is  a  striking  clock,  do 
the  same  with  the  striking  train,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  pallet- 
pinion  front  pivot  to  see  if  it  is  worn, 
and  the  rack  depth  made  unsafe  there- 
by— also  seeing  that  none  of  the  rack 
teeth  are  bent  or  broken.  Having  noted 
the  faults,  if  any,  take  the  clock  to 
pieces,  and  look  over  all  the  pivots,  and 
note  those  that  require  repolishing. 
Finally,  take  out  the  barrel  cover,  and 
see  to  the  condition  of  the  springs — if 
exhausted  or  soft. 

In  most  cases,  some  repairs  will  be 
required  to  the  pallets,  as  these  nearly 
always  show  signs  of  wear  first ;  if  they 
are  not  much  cut,  the  marks  can  be 
polished  out  without  much  trouble — 
and  for  this  purpose  you  will  find  that 
a  small  disc  of  corundum  about  3  in.  in 
diameter,  mounted  truly  on  an  arbor, 
and  run  at  a  high  speed  in  the  lathe, 
will  be  of  great  assistance ;  finishing  off 
with  the  iron  or  steel  polisher  and  sharp 
red  stuff.  If  you  have  to  close  the  pal- 
lets to  make  the  escape  correct,  see  that 
the  pallet  arms  are  not  left  haixl,  or 
you  may  break  them. 

After  making  any  alteration  in  the 
pallets,  yon  will  generally  find  it  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  depth;  should  it 
only  require  a  slight  alteration,  pro- 
bably it  will  be  sufficient  to  knock  out 
the  steady-pins  in  the  cock,  and  screw 
it  on  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  by  the 
fingers  until  you  have  got  the  depth 
correct,  then  screw  it  tight  and  broach 
out  the  steady-pin  holes,  and  fit  new 
pins.  Sometimes  one  meets  with  a 
pallet  arbor  that  has  been  bent  to 
correct  the  depth.  This  is  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
as  it  throws  an  unequal  pressure  on  the 
pivots,  and  causes  them  to  cut  rapidly. 
If  much  alteration  in  the  depth  is  re- 
quired, it  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  a 
new  back  pallet  hole  ;  this  can  be  made 
from  a  piece  of  hollow  stopping  broached 
out  and  turned  true  on  an  arbor,  and  to 
a  length  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the 
truth  of  this  stopping,  unless  it  is 
turned  on  an  arbor  first.  The  hole  in 
the  plate  is  now  drawn  in  the  direction 
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required  with  the  round  file,  and  opened 
with  a  broach  from  the  inside  until  the 
stopping  enters  about  half  way.  Of 
course,  in  finishing  broaching  the  hole, 
you  will  roughen  the  extremities  to 
form  rivets.  Drive  the  stopping^  in, 
and  rivet  it  with  a  round-faced  punch 
from  the  outside,  reverse  it,  rest  the 
stopping  on  the  punch,  and  rivet  the 
inside  with  the  pane  of  the  hammer; 
remove  any  excess  of  brass  with  the  file, 
chamfer  out  the  oil  sink,  and  stone  off 
any  file  marks ;  finally  opening  the  hole 
for  the  pivot  to  the  proper  size.  If  you 
have  a  depth  tool  that  will  take  in  the 
escape  wheel  and  pallets,  it  will  be 
quicker  to  put  them  in  the  tool,  fill  up 
both  holes  with  solid  stoppings,  and  re- 
plant them ;  but  few  workmen  have  a 
large  depth  tool. 

Very  frequently  you  meet  with  a 
scape  pinion  that  has  become  so  badly 
cut  or  worn  as  to  be  useless,  and  you 
cannot  always  purchase  a  new  one  of 
the  right  size ;  in  this  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  it  from  the  wire, 
which  you  can  always  obtain  of  every 
size  at  the  tool  shops.  In  sectoring  the 
pinion  wire  to  the  wheel,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  become  slightly  smaller  in 
filing  up.  Considerablo  practice  is  re- 
quired to  make  good-shaped  pinions 
quickly  and  well.  A  piece  of  pinion 
wire  of  a  slightly  greater  diameter  than 
the  pinion  is  to  be  when  finished,  is  cut 
about  ^  in.  longer  than  required,  and 
the  position  of  the  leaves  or  head  is 
marked  with  2  notches  with  a  file.  The 
leaved  portion  of  the  wire  that  is  not 
required,  is  now  carefully  filed  down  on 
a  filing  block,  taking  care  not  to  remove 
any  of  the  arbor  in  so  doing  ;  a  centre 
is  then  filed  at  each  end  true  with  the 
arbor,  and  these  centres  are  turned  true 
through  a  hole  in  a  runner  or  centre  in 
the  throw.  If  this  has  been  carefully 
done,  the  pinion  will  be  nearly  true ;  it 
is  now  set  quite  true,  and  the  arbor  and 
faces  of  the  pinion  are  turned  square 
and  smooth.  The  pinion  is  now  filed 
out  true,  using  a  hollow-edged  bottoming 
file  for  the  spaces,  and  a  pinion-round- 
ing file  for  the  sides  of  the  leaves.  In 
using  the  bottoming  file,  the  pinion  is 


lasted  in  a  eallows  tool  described,  and 
field  in  the  fingers  for  the  leaves,  when 
finishing,  to  keep  them  flat. 

The  file  marks  are  now  taken  out 
with  fine  emery  and  oil ;  the  polishen 
used  for  this  purpose  are  pieces  of 
wainscot  oak,  about  }  in.  thick,  5  in. 
broad,  and  6  in.  long,  used  endway  of 
the  grain.  One  end  is  planed  to  a  V 
shape  to  go  between  the  leaves,  and  the 
other  is  cut  into  grooves  by  rubbing  it 
on  the  sharp  edges  of  the  pinion  it^l^ 
which  speedily  cuts  it  into  grooves  to 
fit.  The  pinion  is  rested  while  polish- 
ing in  a  groove  cut  in  a  block  of  soft 
deal,  which  allows  it  to  give  to  the 
hand,  and  keeps  it  flat.  When  the  file 
marks  are  all  out,  the  pinion  is  ready 
for  hardening.  Twist  a  piece  of  stout 
binding  wire  round  it,  and  cover  it  with 
soap ;  heat  it  carefully  in  a  clear  fire, 
and  quench  it  in  a  pail  of  water  that 
has  been  stirred  into  a  whirlpool  by  an 
assistant,  taking  care  to  dip  it  verti- 
cally. Having  dried  it,  it  is  covered 
with  tallow  and  held  over  a  clear  fire 
until  the  tallow  catches  fire;  it  is 
allowed  to  bum  for  a  moment,  and  then 
blown  out  and  permitted  to  cool.  The 
leaves  are  now  polished  out  with  crocus 
and  oil  in  the  same  way  that  they  pre* 
viously  were  with  emery. 

Now,  if  the  pinion  is  put  in  the 
centres  and  tried,  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  warped  a  little  in  harden- 
ing. This  is  corrected  in  the  following 
manner :  The  rounding  side  of '  the 
arbor  is  laid  on  a  soft  iron  stake,  and  the 
hollow  side  is  stretched  by  a  series  of 
light  blows  with  the  pane  of  the  ham- 
mer, given  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  curve.  Having  got  the  leaves  to 
run  quite  true  by  this  means,  turn  both 
arbors  true,  and  polish  them  with  the 
double  sticks — these  are  simply  2  pieces 
of  thin  boxwood,  about  ^  in.  wide  and 
3  in.  long,  fastened  together  at  one 
extremity  and  open  at  the  other;  be- 
tween these  the  arbor  is  pinched  with 
oil  and  fine  emery,  and  they  are  traversed 
from  end  to  end,  to  take  out  the  graver 
marks.  The  brass  for  the  collet,  to 
which  the  wheel  is  riveted,  is  now 
drilled,  broached|  and  turned  ronghlj 
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to  shape  on  an  arbor.  The  position  on 
the  pinion  arbor  is  marked  with  a  fine 
nick,  and  the  collet  is  soldered  on  with 
soft  solder  and  a  spirit  lamp,  taking 
care  not  to  draw  the  temper  of  the  arbor 
when  doing  so.  Wash  it  out  in  soda 
and  water,  and  polish  the  arbors  with 
crocus,  turn  the  collet  true,  and  fit  the 
wheel  on.  If  the  pinion  face  is  to  be 
polished,  it  is  now  done,  the  facing  tool 
being  a  piece  of  iron  about  -J^  in.  thick, 
with  a  slit  in  it  to  fit  over  the  arbor 
with  slight  freedom,  and  using  oil-stone 
dust  first,  and  then  sharp  red  stuff. 

Generally,  cut  pinions  are  used  for  the 
centres,  and  in  this  case  the  body  of  the 
arbor  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the 
front  pivot  to  be  made  from  the  solid 
arbor ;  but  in  some  movements,  parti- 
cularly those  used  for  spring  dials,  the 
centre  pinions  are  made  from  pinion 
wire  in  the  manner  just  described ;  but 
for  the  front  pivot  a  hollow  tube  of 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  soldered 
on  to  the  arbor.  This  piece  should 
always  project  sufficiently  far  through 
the  pivot  hole  to  allow  it  to  be  squared 
to  receive  the  friction  spring  which 
carries  the  motion  work.  In  cases  where 
this  pivot  is  much  cut,  it  is  best  to 
remove  this  piece  and  substitute  a  new 
one,  and  as  these  pinions  are  very  long 
and  flexible,  some  difficulty  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  turning  this  pivot  unless  some 
form  of  backstay  is  used  to  support  the 
arbor,  and  prevent  it  springing  from  the 
graver. 

In  common  clocks,  where  both  third 
and  escape  pinions  are  worn  by  the 
wheel  teeth,  if  the  pivots  are  still  in 
good  condition,  and  the  expense  of  new 
pinions  is  objected  to,  very  good  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  following  altera- 
tion. The  third  pinion  leaves  must  be 
turned  back  from  the  outer  end  rather 
more  than  the  thickness  of  the  centre 
wheel,  the  pivot  shoulder  also  turned 
back  the  same  distance,  the  pivot  re- 
made, burnished,  and  shortened.  Then 
the  pivot  hole  in  the  front  plate  is  care- 
fully opened  with  a  broach  to  about 
twice  its  original  size,  and  a  stopping 
with  a  good  large  shoulder  is  turned 
true  on  an  arbor  and  riveted  into  the 


plate.  The  thickness  of  the  shoulder  of 
this  stopping  will  depend  on  the  amount 
that  you  have  shortened  the  arbor,  and 
must  be  such  as  just  to  give  correct 
end-shake  to  the  pinion.  By  shifting 
the  third  wheel  and  its  pinion  thus,  a 
fresh  portion  of  both  the  third  and 
escape  pinions  is  brought  into  action, 
and  as  good  results  will  be  obtained  as 
by  putting  2  new  pinions,  with  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

One  often  finds  in  old  clocks  that  the 
escape  wheel  is  so  much  out  of  truth 
that  anything  like  close  scapiug  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  so  much  drop  has  to 
be  given  to  enable  some  teeth  to  escape, 
that  nearly  all  the  power  is  lost;  in 
such  a  case  a  new  wheel  is  a  necessity, 
and  if  you  want  to  get  a  good  hard 
wheel  you  must  make  the  blank  yourself. 
Take  a  piece  of  hard  sheet  brass,  about 
twice  as  thick  as  the  wheel  is  to  be 
when  finished,  and  cut  from  it  a  square 
sufficiently  large  for  your  wheel ;  then 
with  a  hammer  with  a  slightly  rounded 
face,  reduce  it  to  nearly  the  thickness 
you  require.  In  hammering,  go  regu- 
larly over  the  surface,  so  that  no  2  con- 
secutive blows  fall  on  the  same  spot; 
and  when  one  side  is  done,  turn  it  over, 
and  treat  the  other  in  the  same  way. 
File  one  side  flat,  find  the  centre,  and 
drill  a  hole  nearly  as  large  as  required 
for  the  collet ;  cement  it  with  shellac 
to  a  flat-faced  chuck  in  the  lathe,  and 
centre  it  true  by  the  centre  hole.  Mark 
with  the  graver  the  size  of  the  wheel, 
and  with  a  narrow  cutter  remove  the 
corners ;  face  the  blank  with  the  graver, 
and  turn  it  to  size,  leaving  it  slightly 
larger  than  the  old  wheel ;  knock  it  off 
the  chuck  and  reverse  it,  bringing  the 
turned  face  next  the  chuck,  turn  that 
face  flat  and  to  thickness,  and  it  is  ready 
for  cutting.  After  it  is  cut,  remove  any 
burrs  with  a  fine  file,  and  mark  a  circle 
to  show  the  thickness  of  the  rim,  and 
on  that  circle  divide  it  into  the  number 
of  arms  it  is  to  have ;  mark  also  a  smaller 
circle  slightly  larger  than  the  collet  on 
which  it  is  to  be  riveted,  draw  lines 
through  the  divisions  in  the  outer  circle 
and  the  centre  of  wheel  to  mark  the 
centre  of  the  arms.    Drill  a  hoU  W> 
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tv^een  each  2  arms  to  enable  you  to 
enter  the  file,  which  to  begin  with 
should  be  a  coarse  round  one,  then  follow 
with  the  crossing  file,  holding  the  wheel 
between  a  piece  of  thick  card  in  the 
rice ;  finish  by  draw-filing  the  arms  and 
crosses  with  a  very  smooth  file,  followed 
by  a  half-round  scraper  used  as  when 
draw-filing.  This  leaves  the  surface 
smooth  and  ready  for  the  burnisher,  of 
which  tool  two  different  shapes  will  be 
required,  one  oval,  and  the  other  half- 
round.  These  tools,  when  in  use,  require 
to  be  repeatedly  cleaned  on  a  piece  of 
leather,  and  passed  over  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  to  prevent  tearing  up  the  surface 
of  the  metal.  The  wheel  teeth  are  now 
polished  out  with  a  short-haired  brush 
and  fine  crocus  and  oil ;  then  take  out 
the  file  marks  from  both  sides  of  the 
wheel  with  water-of-Ayr  stone  and  oil, 
and  it  is  ready  for  riveting  on. 

The  riveting  stake  for  clockwork  is 
exactly  like  the  ordinary  pinion  riveting 
stake  used  by  watchmakers,  only  it  is 
in  2  pieces  dividing  down  the  centre  of 
the  holes ;  if  it  were  in  one  piece,  the 
pinion  head  would  prevent  it  passing 
through  a  hole  of  the  proper  size  to  fit 
the  collet ;  it  has  2  steady  pins  to 
ensure  its  coming  together  properly. 
Take  a  slight  chamfer  out  of  the  front 
of  the  wheel  hole,  and  roughen  the 
surface  of  it  with  a  graver,  turn  the 
collet  down  to  fit  in  tightly,  and  rivet 
it  on  with  a  half-round  punch,  taking 
care  to  strike  light  blows  and  keep  the 
wheel  turning  while  riveting.  It  is 
then  ready  for  stoning  off  and  polishing 
with  a  flat  wood  polisher  and  fine  crocus 
and  oil.  In  crossing  out  a  small  delicate 
wheel,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten  it  with 
shellac  to  a  flat  plate  of  brass,  having  a 
hole  in  it  rather  larger  than  the  inside 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  this  way 
all  danger  of  bending  a  tooth  of  the 
wheel  accidentally  is  avoided,  and  the 
crossing  can  be  finished  without  re- 
moving it  from  the  plate. 

A  few  hints  on  cutting  escape  wheels 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  possess  a 
wheel-cutting  engine. 

The  form  of  cutter  used  for  brass 
whetls  is  what  is  commonly  known  as 


a  fly,  or  single-tooth  cutter,  driren  at  a 
very  high  velocity.  If  the  cutter  is  of 
proper  form  and  well  poliflhed,  and  the 
blank  to  be  cut  is  firmly  supported,  the 
teeth  cut  will  have  a  perfectly  smooth 
polished  surface,  requiring  no  further 
finishing. 

There  are  several  forms  of  spindle  in 
use  to  carry  single-tooth  cutters.  The 
one   shown  in   Fig.   214  is  rery  cen- 
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venient,  and  easy  to  make.  A  plain 
steel  arbor  2  J  in.  long  and  -^  in.  dia- 
meter is  centred,  and  turned  down  at 
the  left  end  for  a  short  distance,  to 
receive  the  brass  pulley  by  means  of 
which  the  spindle  is  driven ;  the  other 
extremity  of  the  arbor  is  also  turned 
down  for  a  length  of  }  in.,  to  about 
I  in.  diameter.  A  flat  is  filed  on  one 
side  of  the  arbor  for  nearly  half  its 
length,  until  it  is  level  with  the  reduced 
extremity  of  the  arbor.  A  taper  dove- 
tail groove  is  then  filed  at  right  angloi 
to  the  axis  of  the  arbor  and  down  to  its 
centre  to  receive  the  cutter  (this  groove 
should  taper  so  that  the  cutter  enters 
tail  first),  and  at  the  centre  a  hole  is 
drilled,  tapped,  and  a  screw  fitted  as 
shown  to  secure  the  cutter  in  position. 
The  extremities  of  the  arbor  are  now 
hardened  and  let  down  to  a  full  straw 
colour,  the  pulley  is  driven  on  and 
turned  true,  and  both  centres  are 
finished  to  fit  the  centre  screws  accu- 
rately. 

The  cutters  are  made  from  square 
steel,  carefully  filed  to  fit  the  groove 
in  the  cutter  spindle,  and  when  properly 
fitted,  knocked  gently  in  with  a  light 
hammer ;  a  hole  is  drilled  to  correspond 
with  the  screw  hole  in  the  spindle. 
The  cutter  is  now  filed  out  to  the  shape 
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required,  rising  the  old  wheel  as  a 
gauge ;  for  a  small  engine,  the  cutter 
should  not  project  more  than  -^  in. 
beyond  the  arbor.  The  angle  at  which 
the  cutter  is  sharpened  must  be  but 
little  less  than  90°  (if  made  more  acute, 
the  cutter  will  chatter  and  not  cut  a 
smooth  surface) ;  of  course,  in  filing, 
the  angle  will  be  made  less  than  this, 
but  in  the  final  smoothing  and  polishing 
it  must  be  increased  to  this.  After  it 
is  filed  to  shape,  it  is  knocked  out  of 
the  spindle,  covered  with  soap,  and 
hardened — the  face  rubbed  bright  and 
tempered  to  a  straw  colour — the  shank 
being  let  down  still  softer  to  prevent 
its  breaking.  The  flat  side  and  face  of 
the  cutter  are  smoothed  with  oilstone 
dust,  and  polished  with  either  diaman- 
tine  or  red  stuff  on  a  bell-metal  polisher, 
and  the  curved  edge  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  lever-end  tool.  Every  portion 
of  the  cutting  edge  must  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  polished,  or  it  will  not  pro- 
duce a  smooth  surface  on  the  wheel; 
when  in  use,  if  at  any  time  the  cutter 
is  found  to  have  a  film  of  brass  forming 
on  the  edge,  it  should  be  re-sharpened 
and  polished  at  once.  With  a  cutter  of 
this  description  working  on  brass  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  drive  it  too  fast. 

In  adjusting  the  cutter  in  the  engine, 
in  order  that  the  angle  of  the  wheel 
teeth  may  be  kept  the  same  as  in  the 
original  wheel,  the  old  wheel  is  placed 
in  position  in  the  engine,  and  centred 
by  the  pump  centre,  then  the  cutter 
spindle  is  adjusted  by  its  screws  until 
the  cutter  passes  freely  between  2 
teeth, when  the  set-screws  are  tightened. 
It  will  be  found  best,  if  accurate  work 
is  desired,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  at  one  cut,  and  then  to 
finish  with  a  very  slight  cut  at  last. 
The  cutter  must  not  be  forced,  but 
passed  through  at  one  uniform  speed, 
rather  too  slow  than  fast,  and  kept 
liberally  supplied  with  oil  while  cutting. 
If  a  cutter  is  required  for  a  train  wheel, 
some  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making 
one  so  that  both  sides  of  the  teeth  are 
rounded  alike,  unless  some  special  tool 
is  made  to  ensure  this ;  if  only  one  or 
two  wheels  are  to  be  cut,  the  following 


plan  will  give  very  good  results  with 
but  little  trouble. 

A  piece  of  steel  having  been  fitted  to 
the  cutter  spindle,  as  described  before, 
a  centre  is  formed  at  each  end ;  fix  a 
ferrule  on  it,  and  turn  the  end  that  is 
to  form  the  cutter  like  a  conical  point 
of  rather  large  size ;  making  the  pivot 
to  just  fill  the  space  between  two  teeth 
of  wheel  of  the  size  you  require.  The 
pivot  is  polished  carefully,  and  then  a 
flat  is  filed  down  to  the  centre,  leaving 
just  half  of  the  pivot — It  will  then  be 
exactly  like  a  half-round  bit  in  section ; 
it  is  hardened,  tempered,  polished  on 
the  flat,  the  end  stoned  off  square 
almost,  and  that  also  polished.  In 
making  a  cutter  on  this  plan,  the  sides 
are  of  necessity  exactly  alike ;  the  only 
disadvantage  is  that  as  it  is  sharpened  by 
polishing  the  flat  face  only,  it  gradually 
gets  smaller  after  being  sharpened  a 
few  times. 

The  parts  most  frequently  found  to 
require  repair  in  the  striking  trains  of 
clocks,  are  the  pivots  of  the  upper 
pinions,  especially  those  of  the  fly,  pin 
wheel,  and  pallet  wheel.  If  the  points 
are  only  slightly  cut,  they  can  be  re- 
turned and  polished,  and  a  new  hole  put 
in ;  but  if  to  entirely  remove  the  marks 
the  pivot  would  have  to  be  much  re- 
duced in  diameter,  a  new  pivot  is  the 
only  resource. 

In  putting  in  new  pivots,  the  best 
way  of  centring  the  arbor  is  to  put  a 
lantern  runner  in  the  throw,  having  a 
hole  large  enough  to  take  the  sloped-off 
shoulder  in  the  arbor ;  then  the  arbor 
can  be  centred  with  the  graver,  and  the 
drill  started  perfectly  true.  A  short 
stiff  drill  should  be  used  (fitted  to  a 
plain  runner  in  the  throw),  ground  to 
cut  in  one  direction  only,  rather  thin 
at  the  point,  and  quite  parallel  for  a 
short  distance  behind  the  cutting  angles. 
The  drill  should  be  left  quite  hard,  or,  if 
a  soft  arbor  is  to  be  drilled,  it  may  be 
tempered  to  a  light  straw  colour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  shank  rather  softer.  If 
this  is  lubricated  with  either  turpentine 
or  benzine,  but  little  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  drilling  the  arbor;  the  hole 
should  be  rathfit  dft.«^\  \^i»Kv^SQs^>ge^^5^ 
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is  long,  and  in  size  rather  larger  than 
the  pivut  is  to  be.     A  piece  of  stalf  steel 
is  now  centred,   hardened,  blazed   off, 
turned  down  true  to  fit  the  hole,  and 
very  slightly  tapered  (if  too  taper,  the 
arbor  will  be  split  in  driving  it  in); 
when  it  fits  half-way  in,  draw-iile  it 
carefully,  and  cut  it  to  length,  filing 
the  outer  end  off  square.     A  few  blows 
of  a  light  hammer  will  fix  it  firmly  in 
position ;  then  the  extreme  end  of  the 
pivot  can  be  turned  to  a  centre,  through 
a  hole  in  the  lantern  runner.     The  pivot 
can  now  be  turned  down  to  size,  polished, 
burnished,   and   the   end    rounded   up. 
There  are  several  tools  sold  for  centring 
arbors  for  drilling,  but  there  is  no  more 
accurate  way  than  that  described  ;    as, 
if  the  hole  should  get  out  of  truth  in 
drilling,   subsequent   returning   of  the 
centre  on  the   pivot  end   after    it    is 
inserted,   corrects    this.       Should    the 
pallet-wheel  front  pivot  require  repair- 
ing, a  centre  will  have  to  be  cut  with 
the  graver  in  the  end  of  the  square  (as 
usually  it  is  finished  off  almost  flat  at 
the  end) ;    then   a  male  centre  can  be 
used,  and  the  pivot  turned  and  polished 
in   the   usual   manner.     This  pivot  is 
nearly  always  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
wear,  owing  to  the  great  strain  on  its 
locking,  particularly  in  \veight  clocks. 

In  many  old  clocks,  particularly  in 
long-case  striking  clocks,  the  rack  and 
gathering  pallet  are  fretpiently  found  in 
very  bad  condition ;  the  pallet  perhaps 
fitting  the  square  very  badly,  thus 
making  its  depth  with  the  rack  very 
uncertain.  To  make  a  new  pallet  is 
anything  but  a  difficult  matter  ;  yet  one 
seldom  sees  one  properly  made  by  the 
clock  jobber.  Frequently  pallets  are 
made  of  brass,  a  most  unsuitable  material 
for  this  purpose  for  English  clocks, 
where  the  pallet  not  only  has  to  gather 
up  the  rack,  but  also  to  stop  the  train 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  striking.  If 
the  rack  depth  is  planted  as  deep  as 
it  ought  to  be,  there  is  not  room  for 
a  very  stout  boss  to  the  pallet,  and 
nothing  softer  than  steel  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose  in  good  work.  In  the 
absence  of  a  proper  forging,  a  pallet 
may  be  made  from  a  square  bar  of  steel, 


thick  enough  to  give  the  requisite  length 
of  boss.  Mark  the  length  of  the  tail  of 
the  pallet,  and  file  it  down  to  almost 
the  required  thicl^ness;  file  also  the 
opposite  face  of  the  bar  smooth  and  flat. 
Mark  the  position  of  the  hole,  and  drill 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  face ;  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  will  be  the  same 
as  the  small  end  of  the  square  on  the 
pallet  pinion— measuring  across  the 
flats,  of  course.  Start  the  comers  of 
the  square  in  the  position  you  require 
them  with  a  good  square  file ;  then 
take  a  piece  of  broken  square  tile  of 
rather  a  coarse  cut,  and  of  the  same 
taper  as  the  square  on  the  pinion ;  oil 
it,  and  drive  it  in  with  a  few  light 
blows  of  a  hammer,  turn  the  pallet 
over  and  knock  it  out  again,  turning  it 
a  quarter  round  each  time  you  with- 
draw it.  In  a  few  minutes  you  can 
thus  form  a  good  square  straight  hole, 
and  fit  it  accurately  to  pinion-square. 
Put  it  on  an  arbor,  and  turn  the  ends 
square  and  to  length,  see  that  the  tail 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  hole,  also  file 
the  boss  to  form  and  shape  the  lip. 
This  is  usually  made  straight  and  the 
back  sloped  off;  consequently  it  scrapes 
the  rack  teeth  with  its  extreme  end 
only,  and  wears  quickly.  As  the  pallet 
is  in  reality  a  pinion  with  only  one 
leaf,  its  durability  is  increased  by 
curving  the  face  similar  to  a  pinion 
leaf  cut  in  half.  The  end  of  the  tail  of 
the  pallet  should  be  rounded  and  finished 
off  smoothly  at  right  angles  to  its  face, 
its  length  such  that  it  is  well  free  of 
the  pin  in  the  rack  when  gathering  the 
last  tooth  but  one,  and  rests  fairly  on 
the  pin  when  the  rack  is  up. 

If  the  tail  of  the  pallet  were  left 
quite  straight,  and  the  end  filed  off 
square,  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
rack  being  held  up  by  the  pallet,  par- 
ticularly when  the  pin  in  the  rack  is 
planted  lower  down  than  it  should  be, 
its  proper  position  being  rather  above 
the  top  of  the  teeth.  The  tail  of  the 
pallet  is  therefore  curved  to  just  throw 
the  rack  off. 

If  any  of  the  rack  teeth  are  damaged 
at  the  points,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
slightly  top  all  the  teeth  and  file  them 
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up  again ;  only  the  backs,  or  curved 
sides  of  the  teeth,  should  be  filed,  finally 
taking  the  burr  off  with  the  oilstone 
slip.  In  order  to  make  the  depth  cor- 
rect again,  the  rack  arm  is  carefully 
hammered  a  little,  to  stretch  it ;  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  teeth 
truly  in  circle,  also  to  see  that  they  are 
well  free  of  the  boss  of  gathering  pallet 
— not  only  when  it  is  in  position  resting 
on  the  rack  pin,  but  also  when  it  has 
moved  into  the  position  that  it  would 
be  in  when  the  clock  has  warned.  If 
the  boss  of  the  pallet  is  not  perfectly 
concentric,  it  may  be  just  foul  of  the 
rack  teeth  in  this  position,  although 
free  when  tried  with  the  pallet  resting 
on  the  stop  pin.  Sometimes  this  fault 
cccurs  in  clocks  that  have  been  recently 
repaired,  and,  unless  you  suspect  it,  it  is 
rather  liable  to  escape  detection,  as 
workmen  divide  the  run  differently. 
Apparently,  some  consider  this  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  as  you  sometimes 
meet  with  clocks  in  which  the  hammer 
begins  to  lift  as  the  clock  warns,  and 
a  lot  of  useless  run  after  the  hammer 
has  fallen.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  should  be  the  case,  as  the  more 
run  you  get  before  the  hammer  begins 
to  lift,  the  less  probability  there  will  be 
of  the  clock  failing  to  strike  when  the 
oil  gets  thick. 

A  frequent  source  of  trouble  in  some 
old  clocks  is  the  spring  tail  to  the  rack ; 
it  is  intended  to  allow  the  hands  to  set 
forward  without  allowing  the  clock  to 
strike.  If  the  spring  is  weak  and  the 
rack  spring  strong,  it  sometimes  gives  a 
little  and  allows  the  rack  to  fall  lower 
than  it  should,  consequently  a  wrong 
hour  is  struck  ;  an  excess  of  end-shake 
to  the  hour  wheel  will  also  cause  this 
fault,  if  the  snail  is  mounted  on  the 
hour-wheel  pipe.  This  is  of  course 
easily  corrected  by  a  thicker  collet  in 
front  of  the  minute  hand. 

Another  part  that  in  ordinary  clocks 
gets  but  little  attention  paid  to  it  is  the 
suspension  spring  for  the  pendulum. 
Any  old  piece  of  spring  is  generally 
considered  good  enough  to  make  a  sus- 
pension spring  from,  and  the  consequence 
)9  th^t  pAe  se^doQ^  in«ets  with  a  spring 


that  does  not  wind  or  twist  more  or  less, 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  straighten 
a  curved  piece  of  spring  and  keep  it 
quite  flat.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose,  get  some 
straight  lengths  of  steel  from  the  main- 
spring maker,  of  various  thicknesses, 
and  keep  it  for  that  purpose  ;  they  cost 
but  little,  and  save  time  in  grinding 
down,  straightening,  &c.  The  chops  at 
the  top  of  the  spring  are  usually  made 
by  cutting  a  slit  in  a  piece  of  brass  of 
suitable  thickness,  and  closing  the  slit 
down  with  the  hammer  upon  the  spring 
until  it  fits  it. 

A  much  better  plan  is  to  make  the 
chops  of  2  pieces  of  brass,  and  rivet 
them  together  with  4  rivets ;  the  bottom 
edges  should  be  slightly  rounded  off  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  the  spring  break- 
ing at  that  point,  as  it  sometimes  does 
if  the  edges  are  left  sharp. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
spring,  very  few  are  met  with  that  are 
too  thin ;  but  many  err  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  are  very  much  too  thick. 
It  is  not  always  advisable  to  substitute  a 
much  thinner  spring — especially  should 
there  be  but  little  room  for  the  pendulum 
to  vibrate  in,  as  sometimes  the  arc  is 
so  much  increased  as  to  cause  the 
pendulum  to  strike  the  sides  of  the  case, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  substitute  a 
lighter  weight  or  a  weaker  spring.  The 
slit  in  the  top  of  the  pendulum  is  usually 
cut  with  a  thin  saw,  and  then  closed 
with  the  hammer ;  but  there  is  no 
certainty  of  keeping  it  straight  this 
way,  and  it  takes  but  little  more  time 
to  file  a  true  slot  and  fit  a  slip  of  brass 
to  fill  it  up  to  the  proper  size,  thus 
keeping  the  spring  true  with  the  rod. 

For  making  new  holes  in  the  plates 
of  clocks,  many  workmen  use  a  punch 
which  is  more  fit  for  a  blacksmith,  and 
hammer  the  plates  about  to  close  the 
holes  which  are  worn.  Instead  of  bruis- 
ing the  plates  with  such  an  instrument, 
why  not  go  the  right  way  to  work, 
thus:  cut  off  a  piece  of  hollow  brass 
wire  (after  it  has  been  filed  true  and 
slightly  tapering),  open  the  hole  so  that 
the  wire  can  be  driven  tightly  in;  if 
yoti  cut  it  off  the  ^xo^xV%:^5^}L%^SX^s^ 
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it  just  goes  through  the  plate,  it  it  very 
little  trouble  to  reknit  in,  and  when  the 
job  is  done,  and  properly  chamfered,  it 
looks  neat,  and  is  in  every  respect  better 
than  a  hole  which  has  been  knocked  out 
of  the  round,  and  often  out  of  depths. 
With  this  little  matter,  the  first  trouble 
is  the  best,  for  even  if  the  knocking  or 
punching  job  does  answer  for  a  time,  it 
soon  gets  worn  again.  This  method  is 
preferable  for  £nglish,  French,  and 
American  clocks.  One  way  of  putting 
teeth  into  wheels  is  to  make  a  hole 
through  the  plate  of  the  wheel  immedi- 
ately below  the  point  from  which  the 
tooth  has  been  broken.  Let  its  diameter 
be  a  little  greater  than  the  width  of  a 
tooth.  Next,  with  your  tooth-saw,  cut 
down  where  the  tooth  should  stand  till 
you  come  into  the  hole.  You  then  dress 
out,  with  a  head  upon  it,  a  piece  of  brass 
wire,  till  it  fits  nicely  into  the  cut  of 
the  saw,  with  its  head  in  the  hole.  With 
a  fine  graver  you  then  cut  a  crease  into 
the  wheel  plate  above  and  below,  on 
either  side  of  the  newly  fitted  wire; 
after  which,  with  your  hammer,  you 
cautiously  spread  the  face  of  the  wire 
until  it  fills  the  creases,  and  is  securely 
clinched  or  riveted  into  the  wheel.  This 
makes  a  strong  job,  and  one  that  dresses 
up  to  look  as  well  as  any  other. 

The  collet  in  front  of  the  hands  is  a 
little  thing,  but  it  is  seldom  right ;  one 
that  will  hold  the  hands  firm,  and  allow 
them  to  be  moved  small  portions  of 
space  with  ease  and  certainty.  Before 
making  a  collet,  first  straighten  the 
minute  spring,  and  put  it  on  its  place  on 
the  centre  pinion.  Put  the  minute 
wheel  on  its  place  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
then  the  minute  hand  on  its  place ;  now 
see  the  space  there  is  from  the  surface 
of  the  hand  to  the  pin  hole  in  the 
centre  pinion.  Make  the  collet  so  high 
that  it  will  just  cover  the  hole,  and 
then  cut  a  slit  in  the  collet  just  as  deep 
as  the  hole  is  wide.  Make  the  slit  to 
coiTespond  with  the  hole  in  every  way, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  pin 
is  put  in  it  will  fit  without  shake.  A 
collet  made  in  this  manner  will  last  as 
long  as  the  clock,  and  when  the  minute 
spriDg  is  set  up  the  h^^ads  will  always  he 


firm,  and  at  the  same  time  more  easily, 
and  not  affect  the  motion  of  the  clock 
when  they  are  set  backward  or  forward. 
The  square  on  the  pipe  of  the  minute 
wheel  sometimes  projects  through  the 
minute  hand,  and  the  collet  presses  on 
it  in  place  of  the  hand.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  should  be  filed  down,  because 
the  minute  hand  cannot  be  held  firm 
unless  the  collet  be  very  much  hollowed 
at  the  back,  which  it  is  not  always 
advisable  to  do. 

The  suspension  of  the  pendulum,  the 
pendulum  spring,  and  the  action  of  the 
crutch,  or  back  fork,  on  the  pendulum, 
are  all  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
The  spring  should  be  perfectly  straight, 
and  should  fit  into  the  slit  of  the  cock 
without  shake,  and  the  slit  should  be 
perfectly  straight,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  dial  of  the  clock.  The  back  fork 
should  fit  easily  and  without  shake,  and 
the  acting  part  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  frames.  The  pendulum  bob  should 
swing  exactly  in  a  plane  with  the  frames 
and  the  dial.  After  a  clock  has  been 
put  in  its  cose,  before  putting  on  the 
head,  it  is  well  to  get  up  high  enough 
and  look  down  to  see  that  all  these  parts 
work  as  has  been  described.  Before 
taking  the  movement  out  of  the  case,  it 
is  advisable  to  see  whether  you  can  find 
out  the  immediate  cause  of  stopping. 
The  points  to  which  to  direct  attention 
are :  The  hands,  to  see  if  they  are  in  any 
way  bound ;  the  catgut  lines,  to  which 
the  weights  are  attached ;  the  striking 
pai*ts,  to  see  if  there  is  any  mishap  cou< 
nected  with  them ;  and  the  pendulum, 
to  see  if  it  is  free.  If  all  these  things 
are  correct,  and  the  clock  appears  dirty, 
conclude  it  wants  cleaning,  or  that  it 
needs  some  repairs  which  will  necessitate 
its  coming  to  pieces.  Having  satisfied 
yourself  on  these  points,  proceed  to  take 
off  the  2  weights  and  the  pendulum, 
and  remove  the  movement  to  your  work- 
board  to  undergo  the  requisite  examin- 
ation, cleaning,  and  repairs.  Placing  it, 
dial  downwards,  on  the  board,  com- 
mence by  unscrewing  the  screws  by 
which  the  movement  is  fixed  to  the 
seat-board,  and  remove  it.  The  bell- 
atud  screw  is  now  unturned,  and  thQ 
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bell,  bell-stttd,  and  screw  are  placed  on 
the  board ;  then  the  bridge  or  '*  cock  " 
screws  fuid  the  pallets  are  taken  oat, 
and  the  cock  is  screwed  back  in  its 
place.  The  cock  is  replaced,  so  that  you 
may  turn  the  movement  over  without 
fear  of  scratching  the  back  plate,  and  it 
is  left  on  till  the  last  tiling  before  the 
actual  cleaning  commences.  The  clock  is 
now  tamed  over  face  upwards,  the  small 
pin  that  secures  the  hands  is  removed 
with  the  pliers,  and  the  collet  or  washer 
and  hands  are  taken  off.  Pull  out  the 
2)iDs  that  hold  the  dial,  and  remove  it. 

The  movement  consists  of  2  distinct 
sets  of  "  trains  "  of  wheels,  set  within 
2  brass  plates,  which  are  kept  the 
proper  distance  apart  by  turned  pillars. 
These  are  riveted  to  the  back  plate  by  one 
end,  while  the  other  ends  pass  through 
holes  in  the  corners  of  the  top  plate,  and 
are  there  secured  by  pins.  One  train 
of  wheels  and  pinions  constitutes  the 
"  going  **  part  of  the  machine,  and  the 
other,  with  the  various  appurtenances 
connected  with  it,  the  *^ striking" 
mechanism. 

The  going  train  comprises  the  first  or 
great-wheel  and  barrel,  upon  which  the 
line  runs ;  the  centre  wheel  and  pinion; 
third  wheel  and  pinion,  and  the  escape 
wheel  and  pinion.  The  striking  train 
comprises  the  striking  great-wheel  and 
barrel;  pin  wheel  and  pinion;  gather- 
ing pallet,  pinion,  and  wheel ;  warning 
wheel  and  pinion ;  and  the  fly  and  its 
pinion.  The  names  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  clock  are  the  pallets  and  crutch  ; 
cock  ;  pendulum ;  bell-stud  and  bell ; 
motion-work,  embracing  the  cannon 
pinion,  minute  wheel,  hour  wheel,  and 
snail ;  the  hammer  and  hammer  spring  ; 
lifter ;  detent  rack ;  rack  spring ;  rack 
hook,  and  gathering  pallet. 

The  parts  of  a  wheel  are  the  teeth, 
the  rim,  the  crossings,  and  the  collet,  or 
piece  of  brass  on  which  the  wheel  is 
riveted.  The  parts  of  a  pinion  are  the 
leaves  or  teeth,  the  arbor  or  axle,  and 
the  pivots  which  run  in  the  holes. 

Having  obtained  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  mechanism,  proceed  to  take  the 
clock  to  pieces.  Remove  the  motion- 
work,  and  the  various  parts  coAnectod 


with  the  striking,  which  are  under  the 
dial ;  pull  out  the  pins  which  hold  the 
top  plate  on,  take  it  off,  and  remove 
the  wheels.  Take  off  the  hammer,  tail 
spring,  and  the  cock,  and  the  clock  will 
be  ready  for  cleaning. 

Cleaning. — Different  workmen  have 
different  methods  of  cleaning  a  clock, 
each  supposing  his  own  to  be  best ;  the 
following  will  be  found  as  good  as  any. 
Mix  up  some  rotten-stone  with  any  good 
oil,  and  with  a  stiff  clock-brush  rub 
thoroughly  over  every  part  until  all 
tarnish  is  removed.  In  brushing  the 
plates,  the  brush  must  ti^e  one  direc- 
tion only,  namely,  lengthways  of  the 
plate,  so  that  the  scratches  may  appear 
in  straight  lines,  otherwise  it  will  look 
bad  when  finished.  Should  there  be 
any  rust  on  any  of  the  steel  work,  it 
must  be  removed  with  fine  emery  cloth, 
and  then  rotten  -  stoned.  Remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  rotten-stone 
and  oil  with  an  old  duster,  finish  with 
a  clean  brush  wetted  with  turpentine, 
and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  duster. 
In  cleaning  the  wheels,  &c.,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  bend  the  teeth,  or 
any  other  delicate  parts;  and  not  to 
rub  sufficiently  hard  and  long  in  one 
place  to  take  off  the  comers  and  de- 
stroy the  proper  shape.  Take  especial 
care  to  clean  out  the  teeth  of  the  wheels, 
the  leaves  of  the  pinion,  and  round  the 
shoulders  of  the  pivots.  The  holes  in 
the  plates  must  also  be  well  cleaned  out 
with  thin  strips  of  leather,  holding  the 
plates  in  the  bench-vice.  Wrap  a  duster 
round  the  part  that  goes  in  the  vice, 
unless  the  jaws  are  provided  with  lead 
clamps,  so  as  not  to  mark  the  plates. 

When  every  part  is  thoroughly  clean, 
it  will  be  ready  for  "examining,"  by 
means  of  taper  iron  pins,  with  a  loop 
formed  at  one  end,  for  affording  facility 
in  picking  them  up  off  the  board,  and 
about  2  in.  in  length.  To  make  them, 
cut  off  the  required  number  of  pieces  of 
iron  wire,  and  form  the  loops  at  the 
ends;  put  them  one  at  a  time  in  the 
hand-vice,  and,  resting  the  free  end  upon 
the  filing-block  held  in  the  bench-vice, 
file  them  to  the  proper  taper.  Keep 
turning  the  pin  round  towards  you,  but 
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ou\j  move  it  when  the  file  is  goiug  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  away 
from  you.  When  filed  to  shape,  they 
must  be  draw-filed  with  a  smooth  file, 
and  finally  burnished  with  a  flat  bur- 
nisher. A  flat  burnisher  is  simply  a 
smooth  piece  of  flat  steel,  and  requires 
rubbing  on  the  emery  stick,  so  as  to 
produce  a  grain  cross  ways. 

A  much-recommended  method  of  re- 
newing wheel  teeth  is  as  follows :  Pro- 
ceed by  fitting  in  a  suitable  piece  of 
brass.  Then  procure  a  slip  of  zinc,  drill 
a  hole  through  it,  and  fit  it  tightly  on 
the  pinion  or  arbor  on  which  the  wheel 
is  mounted.  Secure  it  at  a  part  where 
the  teeth  are  sound,  and  cut  it  to  the 
shape  of  the  wheel ;  then  with  a  slitting 
file  or  saw,  cut  out  a  pattern  of  5  or  6 
teeth  more  than  you  require  in  the  new 
piece.  When  the  zinc  pattern  is  an 
exact  copy  of  that  part,  bring  it  round 
to  the  new  piece,  allowing  2  or  3  of  the 
zinc  teeth  to  intersect  with  the  wheel 
at  both  ends  of  the  new  piece.  Fix  it 
in  this  position,  and  the  new  teeth  may 
then  be  cut  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
accuracy. 

When  a  pivot  is  much  worn  or 
cut,  if  it  will  admit  of  it,  it  may  be 
**  run  "  (filed)  down  smooth  and  straight 
by  means  of  the  "turns"  shown  in 
To  "  run  "  the  pivot,  fix  the 
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the  running  centre,  so  that  its  groove 
receives  the  imperfect  pivot,  and  allows 
it  to  have  a  good  bearing.  Pnt  the  gut 
of  the  cane  bow  round  the  ferule  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  downstroke  may 
cause  it  to  revolve  towards  you ;  then, 
placing  the  plain  edge  of  a  fine  file 
against  the  shoulder,  file  down  the  pivot 
until  quite  smooth  and  straight,  taking 
care  that  with  every  downstroke  of  the 
bow  the  file  is  pushed  away  from  you, 
and  at  the  upstroke  drawn  towards  you. 
Lastly  burnish  with  a  flat  burnisher. 

In  repairing  the  escapement,  reduce 
the  friction  by  making  the  acting  faces 
of  the  pallets  very  smooth  and  of  g^ood 
shape,  avoid  all  excessive  drop  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  power,  and  render  it  as 
free  as  possible  from  liability  to  the 
variation  of  the  motive  force.  To  exa- 
mine the  escapement,  place  the  third 
wheel  and  escape  wheel  in  the  plates, 
and  pin  together  with  the  examining 
pins.  See  that  the  pallets  and  crutch 
are  tight  on  their  arbor,  and  observe 
whether  the  pallets  are  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  escape-wheel  teeth*  Put 
in  the  pallets,  screw  on  the  cock,  and 
see  whether  the  holes  of  the  pallet  arbor 
pivots  are  of  proper  size ;  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  only 
large  enough  for  the  pivots  to  be  just 
free.    If  found  to  be  too  large,  remedy 
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turns  in  the  vice,  and  put  in  a  female 
centre  at  one  end,  and  a  running  centre 
at  the  other.  Secure  a  screw  ferule 
upon  the  sound  end  of  the  arbor,  and, 
putting  the  point  of  the  sound  pivot  in 
tlie  female  QenirCj  adjust  the  position  of 


at  once  by  putting  new  ones;  return 
the  pallets  to  their  place  again,  and 
proceed  to  test  the  action  of  the  escape 
wheels  upon  the  pallets  by  pressing  for- 
ward the  third  wheel  with  one  hand. 
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by  holding  the  crutch  with  the  other, 
and  then  slowly  moving  it  from  side  to 
side  a  sufficient  distance  to  let  each 
successive  tooth  '^  escape  **  the  pallets. 
For  the  escapement  to  be  con'ect,  it 
should  fVilfil  these  conditions: — ^The 
drop-on  to  each  pallet  should  be  eqnal, 
and  only  sufficient  to  give  safe  clearance 
to  the  tooth  at  the  back  of  the  pallet 
from  which  it  has  dropped ;  there  should 
be  as  little  recoil  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  shape  of  the  escape  wheel ;  the 
pallets  should  not  scrape  the  back  of 
the  escape-wheel  teeth ;  and  the  faces 
of  the  pallets  should  be  perfectly  smooth, 
and  of  such  shape  as  to  require  to  be 
moved  by  the  escape  wheel  before 
'^escaping  "  a  sufficient  distance  to  ensure 
a  "good  action"  or  movement  of  the 
pendulum.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  be 
found  sufficient  if  the  end  of  the  crutch 
moves  about  J  in.  from  drop  to  drop  of 
the  wheel  teeth.  If  the  pallets  are 
worn,  the  wearings  must  be  filed  out,  at 
the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  them  a  good  shape. 
The  escape  wheels  should  nearly  fit 
the  wheel,  when  pressed  into  it  on  either 
side,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
go,  the  great  object  being  to  have  as 
little  recoil  as  possible.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  before  taking  out  the  wear- 
ings, or  altering  the  shape  of  the  pallets, 
is  to  "  let  down  "  the  temper.  This  is 
done  by  heating  them  to  a  cherry  red, 
and  allowing  them  to  gradually  cool 
again.  Havmg  thus  softened  them,  file 
the  wearings  nearly  out  with  a  rather 
fine  file,  and  alter  to  proper  shape. 
Then  smooth-file  them,  and  lastly,  with 
a  bell-metal  or  soft  steel  rubber  and 
oilstone  dust,  finish  them  very  smooth 
and  free  from  file  marks.  They  can 
now  be  hardened  by  heating  to  cherry 
redness  and  plunging  into  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  tempered  by  warming 
till  a  part  previously  brightened  with 
emery  turns  to  a  straw  colour.  If,  upon 
trial,  there  is  found  to  be  too  much 
"drop"  oiFtho  outside  pallet,  on  to  the 
inside  one,  the  pallets  need  "closing/ 
or  bringing  closer  together,  which  is 
best  effected  by  placing  them  upon  the 
jaws  of  the  rice,  opened  to  a  suitablo 


distance,  and  giving  them  a  tap  with  a 
small  hammer,  so  as  to  bend  them  nearer 
to  each  other.  Take  great  care  in  doing 
this,  and  see  that  the  pallet  arms  have 
first  been  softened  by  heating  as  before 
directed,  or  they  will  break.  If  there 
is  too  much  "  drop  "  off  the  inside  pallet 
on  to  the  outside  one,  the  pallets  require 
bringing  nearer  the  wheel.  If  the  excess 
is  not  very  great,  it  may  be  conveniently 
altered  by  lowering  the  cock  a  little. 
To  do  this,  remove  the  steady-pins  from 
the  cock,  and  move  it  round  so  that  the 
"drop"  is  corrected;  then  drill  new 
holes  in  the  plate  for  the  steady-pins,  so 
that  the  cock  will  be  kept  in  its  new 
place.  When  the  drop  is  very  excessive, 
new  holes  must  be  put  in  the  back  plate 
nearer  to  the  escape  wheel  for  the  cock 
screws,  and  the  cock  lowered  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  drop  equal 
and  correct.     Fig.  216  shows  the  escape- 
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wheel  and  pallets.  The  arrow  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  the  escape  wheel 
revolves :  a,  outside  pallet ;  6,  inside 
pallet.  Though  it  is  proper  to  leave  as 
little  "  drop  "  as  possible,  do  not  carry 
this  to  extremes  ;  but  remember  to  give 
sufficient  to  ensure  clearance  after  a 
little  wear,  and  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  or  else  after  going  a  few 
weeks,  the  pallets  will  catch,  and  the 
clock  will  stop.  When  the  edge  of  the 
inside  ^\\«\.  csiVOcv^^  \iys^  ^  \^^*C«k..»'^'^ 
\  pa\\«la  au^  too  ^V^feXjo  VXja  Vafe'^\  ^^^^R»- 
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the  edge  of  the  outside  pallet  catches, 
there  is  insufKcient  distance  between 
the  ])allet8.  Some  esc-ipe  wheels  are 
cut  so  irregularly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  good  escapement. 

The  opening  in  the  crutch  should  be 
sufficiently  large  for  the  pendulum  rod 
to  move  freely,  with  a  little  side-shake 
and  no  more ;  if  at  all  rough  inside,  it 
must  be  made  smooth  and  burnished, 
and  then  closed  in  to  the  proper  size. 
Soe  that  the  i)endulura  is  sound  every- 
where; that  the  spring  is  not  cracked 
or  cripjded ;  that  the  regulating  nut 
and  screw  at  the  bottom  act  properly, 
and  the  bub  slides  cosily  ou  the  rod. 
See  also  that  its  sus]>unsiuu  is  sound : 
it  should  rest  well  uu  the  stud,  and  fit 
sutllciently  tight  as  not  to  move  at  the 
top  above  the  slit  when  swinging. 

The  striking  train  is  generally  exa- 
mined before  taking  to  pieces  in  a  less 
critical  manner ;  it  is  seldom  so  bad  as 
to  fail  in  striking,  there  being  no  resist- 
ance for  the  striking  weight  to  overcome 
except  the  tension  of  the  hammer  tail- 
spring  and  rack  spring,  and  the  inei'tia  of 
the  train  wheels.  Should  it  be  thought 
necessary,  however,  to  be  more  careful, 
the  course  of  procedure  would  be  exactly 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  going 
train.  The  examination  of  the  dial 
work  is  usually  left  until  the  clock  is 
put  together,  as  any  errors  can  be  easily 
altered,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  rest  of  the  clock.  The  plates 
are  next  carefully  wiped  with  a  clean 
duster ;  a  leather  strip  is  passed  through 
the  holes,  and  the  wheels,  pinions,  and 
other  parts  are  brushed  clean,  ready  for 
putting  together. 

Putting  Together.  —  Commence  by 
screwing  on  the  hammer  spnng  and 
the  cock.  The  cock  is  put  on  in  order  to 
allow  the  pivots  to  go  through  the  holes 
until  the  shoulders  rest  on  the  plates, 
as  the  wheels  do  not  fall  about  so  much 
then  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  back  plate  being  scratched 
by  the  workboard.  Place  the  lower  part 
of  the  plate  towards  you,  and  put  the 
wheels,  &c.,  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  following  order: — Centre  wheel, 
third  wheel,  two  great  wheels,  hiomner, 


pin  wheel)  escape  wheel,  gatherm^ 
pallet  wheel,  warning  wheel,  and  lart, 
the  fly.  Take  care  to  have  the  catgut 
lines  running  the  proper  side  of  the 
legs  or  pillars.  If  there  is  an  arbor  for  a 
'^  strike  or  silent "  arrangement,  put  it 
in  now.  When  these  parts  are  in  their 
proper  positions,  careiolly  pat  on  the 
top  plate,  and,  pressing  it  moderately 
tight,  guide  the  pivots  into  their  re- 
spective holes,  starting  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame.  It  is  sometimes  a 
great  assistance  to  pat  the  point  of  an 
examining  pin  into  the  holes  of  the 
lower  pillars,  when  the  top  plate  is  on 
sufficiently  far,  as  you  have  only  then 
to  attend  to  the  top  part.  For  the 
clock  to  look  well  when  finished,  there 
must  be  no  finger  marks  upon  any  part; 
to  avoid  which,  hold  the  plates,  &g., 
with  a  clean  duster  when  putting  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  as  bright  as  possible. 
When  each  pivot  is  in  its  place,  and  the 
top  plate  is  resting  fairly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  pillars,  pin  up  with  the  examin- 
ing pins,  and  test  the  correctness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  wheels. 

There  cannot,  very  well,  be  any  mis- 
take with  the  *'  going  "  train,  but  it  is 
advisable  just  to  press  round  the  great 
wheel  a  turn  or  so,  and  see  that  all 
runs  freely.  The  wheels  of  the  striking 
train*  however,  require  to  be  placed  in 
certain  arbitrary  positions  in  regard 
to  each  other,  except  the  great  wheel 
and  fly,  which  are  exempt.  The  first 
position  to  be  tested  is  that  existing 
between  the  pin  wheel  and  the  gather- 
ing-pallet pinion.  In  order  to  do  this, 
put  on  temporarily  the  rack,  rack 
spring,  hook,  and  gathering  pallet.  Let 
the  rack  hook  hold  the  rack  gathered  ap, 
with  the  exception  of  one  tooth,  and 
move  round  the  pin  wheel  very  slowly 
until  the  hammer  tail  just  drops  off; 
at  that  instant  the  tail  of  the  gathering 
pallet  should  have  about  J  in.  from  the 
pin  in  the  rack  which  stops  the  striking; 
If  there  is  an  excess  of  this,  or  if  the 
hammer  tail  is  resting  on  a  pin,  the 
top  plate  must  be  slightly  raised,  and 
the  pin  wheel  moved  a  tooth  farther  on 
in  the  pinion  imtil  it  is  as  near  this 
coudition  as  possible.    The  re«soxi  for 
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making  the  striking  chain  cease  run- 
nings as  soon  as  can  safely  be  done  after 
the  hammer  falls,  is  that  there  may  be 
as  much  run  as  possible  before  it  has  to 
raise  the  hammer  and  overcome  the 
tension  of  the  hammer  spring.  Under 
no  circumstances  leave  the  hammer  tail 
*'  on  the  rise  " — that  is,  resting  on  one 
of  the  pins  of  the  pin  wheel — when 
finished  striking. 

Having  adjusted  this,  see  that  ^'  the 
run**  of  the  warning  wheel  is  right. 
Put  on  the  lifter,  and  gradually  raise  it 
till  the  rack  hook  liberates  the  train, 
and  **  warns.**  The  distance  the  warn- 
ing pin  should  run  is  half  a  turn,  so 
that  immediately  before  it  "  warns  **  it 
should  be  exactly  opposite  the  piece  on 
the  detent,  against  which  it  is  stopped, 
until  the  lifter  falls  and  the  clock 
strikes.  See  that  the  warning  pin 
catches  fairly  on  the  stop-piece  of  the 
detent ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  because  the 
rack  hook  is  raised  either  too  soon  or 
too  late  by  the  detent :  alter  as  may  be 
necessary.  When  the  train  is  quite 
correct,  remove  the  rack,  &c.,  and  pin 
up  the  plates  finally  with  good-shaped 
pins. 

It  matters  little  what  care  may  be 
bestowed  upon  repairing  and  cleaning 
if  the  clock  is  badly  pinned  up,  for  no 
certainty  of  performance  can  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  case.  Therefore  make 
a  proper  shaped  pin,  not  too  thorny  nor 
too  straight,  but  gradually  tapering, 
round  and  smooth,  and  well  fitting  the 
hole  it  is  intended  to  occupy;  then 
drive  it  in  tight,  and  cut  off  at  an  equal 
length  each  side  of  the  hole.  The  front 
plate  will  now  be  ready  for  oiling. 

To  make  an  **  oiler,"  file  up  a  piece  of 
iron  wire  something  like  an  examining 
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but  about  4 


m.   long,  and  then 


flatten  out  the  end  like  a  drill.  A  very 
good  oil  for  house  clocks  is  olive  oil. 
Pour  some  into  some  small  vessel,  and 
with  the  point  of  the  oiler  proceed  to 
oil  the  pivots  of  the  front  plate  by 
putting  a  little  into  each  sink.  A  very 
little  is  sufficient,  or  it  will  flow  over, 
and  run  down  the  plates,  giving  a  very 
bad  appearance.  Slightly  oil  the  studs 
upon  which  the  rack  and  other  parts 


work.  The  cannon-pinion  spring  may 
now  be  put  on  the  centre  arbor,  and 
the  cannon  pinion  and  minute  wheel  in 
their  places.  They  must  work  together 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lifter  falls 
exactly  when  the  minute  hand  id  up- 
right ;  put  the  minate  hand  on  the 
square  of  the  cannon  pinion,  and  see 
that  it  does  so,  or  move  the  cannon 
pinion  a  few  teeth  in  fhe  minute  wheel 
until  right.  The  remainder  of  the  dial 
work  may  now  be  put  on,  and  the  only 
items  to  ob^rve  are  that  the  hour 
wheel  works  into  the  minute- wheel 
pinion,  so  that  the  Ifour  hand  is  in  its 
proper  position  when  the  clock  strikes, 
and  that  the  proportions  and  fall  of  the 
rack  are  correct.  These  are  very  im- 
portant matters,  and  must  be  left 
exactly  right,  or  the  clock  will  be  con- 
tinually striking  wrong. 

Few  clock  repairers  understand  the 
proportion  which  should  exist  between 
the  rack  and  rack  tail.     Fig.  217  will 
probably     make     the 
matter    quite      plain.  ^'^'  ^^^* 

To    test    the   rack   in  ct^ i 

its  place,  allow  it  to 
fall  until  the  tail  rests 
on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  snail ;  the  rack 
hook  should  then  hold 
the  rack,  so  that 
there  are  12  teeth  to 
be  gathered  up ;  then 
try  it  on  the  highest  q 

step— it  should  now 
exactly  fit  in  the  first  rack  tooth,  leav- 
ing only  that  one  to  be  gathered  up. 
Supposing  the  clock  strikes  13  when  on 
the  lowest  step  and  2  when  on  the 
highest,  it  shows  that  the  end  of  the 
rack  tail  is  a  little  too  far  off  from  the 
snail,  and  must  accordmgly  be  set  a 
little  closer.  If,  however,  it  strikes 
the  right  number  when  on  the  lowest 
step,  and  2  when  on  the  highest,  then 
the  proportion  between  the  rack  and 
rack  tail  is  wrong ;  the  rack  tail  travel 
being  too  great  for  the  rack.  To  make 
the  matter  plain,  suppose  that  we  have 
to  make  a  new  rack  tail,  which  is  often 
necessary  in  badly  used  clocks.  Mea- 
sure first  with  a  pair  of  spring  dividers 
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the  proper  distance  that  the  rack  teeth 
fall  for  12  to  be  struck  by  the  clock, 
and  mark  that  distance  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  as  shown  6  to  a ;  then  take  the 
distance  from  the  points  of  the  rack 
teeth  to  the  centre  of  the  stud,  upon 
which  the  rack  works,  and  mark  that 
OS  shown  6  to  c ;  then  from  a  draw  a 
straight  line  to  c.  Take  the  total  dis- 
tance the  rack  tail  has  to  fall — viz. 
from  the  top  step  of  the  sn.-iil  to  the 
lowest,  and  from  where  the  2  lines,  a  c 
and  b  c,  are  that  distance  apart,  to  the 
point,  c,  is  the  length  required  for  the 
new  rack  tail.  In  the  diagram,  the 
distance  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
step  of  the  snail  is  supposed  to  be  from 
e  to  df  therefore  the  length  of  the  rack 
tail  would  be  from  d  to  c.  When  all  is 
set  right,  pin  on  the  dial,  and  put  on 
the  hands.  There  should  be  sutficient 
tension  in  the  spring  for  the  hands  to 
move  tolerably  tight,  or  they  will  stop 
when  the  minute  wheel  has  to  raise  the 
lifter.  It  is  always  best  to  use  a  steel 
pin  to  hold  the  hands  on. 

The  clock  is  now  turned  over,  and 
the  pallets  are  put  in.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  a  very  little  oil  on  the  pallets 
where  they  touch  the  escape-wheel 
teeth,  the  pins  of  pin  wheel,  acting  por- 
tions of  the  hammer  spring,  and  crutch. 
See  that  the  hammer  acts  properly  on 
the  bell ;  screw  on  the  seat-board,  and 
oil  the  pulleys. 

Finally,  put  up  the  clock  in  the  case. 
Fix  the  case  as  firm  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  then  see  that  the  seat-board 
has  a  good  bearing,  that  the  dial  is 
upright  and  does  not  lean  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  and  that  the  crutch 
is  free  of  the  back  of  the  case.  Hang 
on  the  weights,  and  wind  them  up  care- 
fully, observing  that  the  lines  run  pro- 
perly on  the  barrels.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  line  is  longer  than 
sufficient  to  fill  the  barrel,  and,  instead 
of  forming  a  second  layer  across  the 
barrel,  rises  perpendicularly,  until  it 
interferes  with  the  clickwork.  The 
best  way  to  rectify  this  error  is  to  put 
a  piece  of  wire  across  the  hole  in  the 
seat-board  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
4t  offaa  iesired.    Put  on  the  pendulum, 


and  set  the  clock  'Mn 
meaning  of  *<in  beat 


beat."  The 
is,  that  the 
escape  takes  place  at  equal  distances 
each  side  of  the  pendulum's  centre  of 
gravity.  When  the  pendulum  is  at 
rest,  it  should  require  to  be  moved  as 
much  to  the  right  before  you  hear  the 
"  tick  "  as  it  does  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versa.  When  "  in  beat "  it  sounds 
regular,  and  nearly  equal,  the  difTer- 
ences  of  drop  making  it  slightly  uneven. 
The  general  rule  for  setting  in  beat  is 
this : — If  the  right-hand  beat  of  the  pen- 
dulum comes  too  quick,  the  bottom  of  the 
crutch  requires  bending  to  the  right ; 
if  the  left-hand  beat  comes  too  quick, 
then  the  crutch  must  be  bent  towards 
the  left.  The  clock  may  now  be  con- 
sidered finished.  Regulation  is  effected 
by  raising  the  pendulum  bob  to  make 
the  clock  go  faster,  and  lowering  it  to 
make  it  go  slower, 

30-/iOM/'  English  Clocks. — The  manu- 
facture of  these  clocks  has'  entirely 
ceased ;  there  are  still  a  large  number 
in  use,  however,  which  occasionally 
require  cleaning  and  repairing.  Two 
styles  are  met  with  :  in  one,  the  wheels 
are  set  within  a  square  frame  formed 
of  several  pieces,  and  known  as  "the 
birdcage " ;  in  the  other,  the  wheels 
are  between  2  plates  similar  to  the  8- 
day.  There  are  2  points  of  difference 
which  require  attention — the  endless 
chain,  and  the  striking  mechanism. 
The  endless  chain  must  be  put  upon 
the  spiked  pulleys  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wheels  turn  the  right  way 
when  the  weight  is  put  on,  and  the 
part  that  requires  pulling  to  raise  the 
weight  should  always  come  to  the  front, 
so  that  the  weight  passes  quite  free  be- 
hind it,  Fig.  218.  Sometimes  the  chains 
will  be  found  to  be  twisted,  and  the 
links,  gathering  up  into  a  knot,  stop 
the  clock.  The  way  to  rectify  this  is 
to  draw  up  the  weight,  separate  the 
chain  at  the  lowest  part,  let  it  hang 
free,  straighten  both  pieces,  and  then 
unite  again,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
work  properly.  A  leaden  ring,  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  keep  the  chain  just 
tight,  is  used  to  prevent  the  liability  to 
twisit.    When  a  chain  breaks  from  wear 
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plate  deteat;  g,  lifting  pinto  raisi 
hoop-wheel  detent ;  h,  Epiing ;  i^  warn 
ing  pia.   In  leatiiig  tha  relatiTe  positioai 


of  the  atrikiDg  wheels  when  put  to- 
gether, proceed  by  mortng  the  wheels 
lound  vetj  elowly  until  the  hammer 
toil  drops  off  b  pin  ;  at  that  moment 
the  hoop-wheel  detent  should  fall  into 
the  hoop,  ao  aa  to  allow  the  hoop  wheel 
ahout  j  iu,  run  befoie  it  reaches  tlie 
end  of  the  detent  and  stops  the  striking. 
When  the  hoop  is  resting  against  the 
detent,  the  warning  pin  ahonld  have 
half  u  turn  to  run,  the  same  as  in  the 
8-day  clock.  The  locking-plate  detent 
/  ia  connected  by  an  arbor  with  the 
hoop-wheel  detent  c,  and  mnst  be  ad- 
justed so  that  the  latter  can  fall  in 
the  hoop  wheel  aufiidenti}'  far  to  stop 
the  striking  onlj  when  the  end  of  the 
locking-plate  detent  falls  iDto  one  of  the 
notches  of  the  locking  plate.  This  is 
easily  done  bj  moving  round  the  wheel 
to  which  the  locking  plate  is  attached, 
a  tooth  at  a  time,  ia  the  pinion  that 
drives  it,  until  it  is  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion, and  slightly  bending  the  detent 
/,  if  necessary.  When  a  clock  with 
a  locking-plate  striking  arrangement 
strikes  till  it  runs  right  down,  it  is 
generally  because  the  hoop- wheel  detent 
does  not  fall  fj'eely,  or  the  locking-plate 
detent  does  not  enter  the  notches  pro- 
perly. It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
edge  of  the  end  of  the  hoop  becomes 
worn  and  rounded  by  long  use,  and  if 
the  weight  ia  eiccssivc,  it  will  cause 
the  detent  to  jump  out,  and  the  clock 
to  continue  striking  until  run  down. 
The  remedy  is  obvious — file  the  end 
square.  The  locking  plates  are  often 
cut  irreguiorly ;  but  on  no  account 
interfere  by  i)ling  oi  spreading  the 
edges,  or  perchance  greater  difficulties 
may  arise,  and  there  is  always  a  position 
where  it  will  answer  well,  which  can 
easily  be  found  by  trial. 

Sprmj  Cloeks. — The  motive  power  of 
tlie^e  timepieces  being  produced  by  the 
nncoiling  of  a  spring,  several  parts  are 
mtroduced  which  are  not  found  in 
weight  ckcks — namely,  the  spring  bar- 
rel, tuaee,  and  stopwork.  The  cover 
of  the  barrel  ought  always  to  be  re- 
moved when  cleaning  the  clock,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  main-  . 
spring,  and,  if  the  Utter  is  found  at  all 
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dirty,  it  shonld  be  carefully  removed 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  cleaned  with 
a  little  turpentine  on  a  piece  of  rag. 
It  may  be  replaced  by  winding  it  round 
its  own  arbor,  which  should  be  screwed 
in  the  vice  by  the  squared  end.  Take 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  spring  with  a 
pair  of  strong  pliers,  and  wind  it  as 
tight  as  possible ;  then  slip  the  barrel 
over  it,  and  carefully  let  go  the  spring, 
holding  the  barrel  tight  with  the  left 
hand  until  the  spring  has  hooked.  To 
try  that  it  has  hooked  securely,  before 
putting  it  back  in  the  clock,  put  on  the 
cover,  secure  the  end  of  the  arbor  in 
the  vice,  and  turn  round  the  barrel 
until  you  can  feel  the  spring  is  quite 
up.  A  new  spring  can  be  put  in  in  the 
same  manner.  Always  oil  the  main- 
spring after  it  has  been  handled.  When 
a  new  barrel  hook  is  required,  select  a 
piece  of  good  steel,  and  file  up  a  square 
pivot  with  a  nicely  fitting  shoulder,  and 
fit  in  the  hole  in  the  barrel ;  then  shape 
the  hook,  and  rivet  in  its  place. 

The  fusee  is  liable  to  accidents  to  the 
clickwork,  and  when  a  chain  is  used, 
to  breakage  of  the  chain  hook-pin. 
There  are  2  kinds  of  line  used  to  connect 
the  fusee  with  the  barrel — catgut  and 
metallic.  Metallic  lines  wear  better, 
look  better,  and  are  quite  as  cheap  as 
gut.  To  ascertain  the  length  required 
for  a  new  line,  fix  one  end  in  the  fusee, 
and  wind  the  line  round  in  the  groove 
till  it  is  filled  up ;  then  allow  a  suffi- 
cient length  beyond  to  go  round  the 
spring  barrel  IJ  turn.  When  catgut 
lines  are  used,  they  should  be  slightly 
oiled.  The  method  of  fastening  the 
ends  is  so  simple  as  to  need  but  little 
description.  The  fusee  end  is  passed 
through  the  hole  in  the  fusee,  and  tied 
in  a  simple  knot,  the  end  being  slightly 
singed  to  render  it  less  liable  to  slip. 
The  barrel  end  is  passed  through  the 
holes  in  the  barrel  in  the  following 
manner : — Down  through  the  first  hole, 
up  through  the  second,  and  down 
through  the  third;  the  end  is  then 
pushed  through  the    loop  formed  by 

passing  the  line  through  the  first  and 

second  holes, 
lake  special  care,  in  jjuttiiig  togetlier 


to  see  that  the  line  is  free,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  pillars.  When  ready 
to  put  the  line  on  in  its  place,  wind  it 
upon  the  spring  barrel  by  taming  the 
arbor ;  and  when  it  is  all  on,  and  the 
fusee  pulled  round  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
set  up  the  spring  one  torn,  and  secure 
the  click  in  the  ratchet.  Wind  the 
clock  up,  carefully  guiding  the  line  on 
the  fusee,  and  see  that  the  stopwork 
acts  properly,  and  does  not  cut  the  line 
when  it  rubs  against  it.  The  snail  in 
the  fusee  should  catch  against  the  stop 
directly  the  fusee  grooves  are  filled  up 
with  the  line. 

Musical  Clocks. — ^These  call  for  no 
special  remarks,  beyond  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  well  understand  the  action 
of  the  "  letting  off "  work,  and  the 
"  run  "  allowed,  before  taking  to  pieces. 
The  arrangements  are  so  different  that 
scarcely  2  are  exactly  alike ;  but  they 
seldom  offer  any  great  difficulty  when 
ordinary  care  is  taken.  It  is  wise  in 
some  cases  to  keep  the  striking  and 
chime  parts  distinct  while  cleaning. 
Most  of  these  clocks  present  favourable 
points  for  improvement  by  reducing  the 
friction,  and,  when  it  can  be  safely  done, 
it  is  well  to  do  it ;  for,  though  the 
weights  are  unusually  heavy,  there  is 
generally  no  power  to  spare. 

Outdoor  Clocks. — In  the  case  of  large 
clocks,  the  cause  of  stopping  is  usually 
apparent,  and  by  trying  the  side-shake 
of  the  pivots  in  their  holes,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  if  any  new  ones  are  required. 
The  depths  are  nearly  always  correct, 
and  the  end-shakes  can  be  tried  the  last 
thing  when  put  together.  There  are  2 
ways  of  treating  such  clocks :  one  con- 
sists of  cleaningr  them  as  well  as*  it  is 
possible  with  emery  cloth,  and  turpen- 
tine upon  a  brush,  without  removing 
any  of  the  wheels  from  the  frame,  called 
"  wiping  out " ;  the  other,  in  taking 
them  all  to  pieces  and  thoroughly 
cleaning,  in  the  same  manner  as  small 
clocks.  Which  method  is  necessary  or 
desirable  must  be  decided  by  judgment. 
It  will  be  found  usually  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  clean  them  about  every  5  or 
6  yeata,  ^ixA  '■^Vv^^  >i3tA\a.  ovj^."  onoe 
*\eiv  "jeat — ^a^oovv^.  ^.-vjlVxmdxi  "Vj^vck.^  SioA 
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best  time,  Before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in  to  influence  the  oil. 

If  the  clock  drives  one  or  more  pairs 
of  hands,  it  is  very  necessary  to  see  that 
the  leading-off  rods  and  universal  joints 
do  not  bind  in  any  part  of  their  move- 
ment. When  the  dial  work  stands  in  a 
very  oblique  position  in  regard  to  the 
driving  wheel  of  the  train,  it  is  often 
much  better  to  use  bevelled  wheels  than 
the  ordinary  leading-off  rods  and  uni- 
versal joints,  and  small-sized  straight- 
drawn  iron  gas-tubes  will  be  found  very 
serviceable  for  making  the  connections, 
by  simply  fitting  turned  pieces  of  steel 
into  the  ends,  to  carry  the  wheels. 

After  a  new  hemp  line  has  been  put  to 
a  turret  clock,  if  continued  wet  weather 
follows,  it  will  oftentimes  be  found  to 
twist  and  gather  round  so  much  as  to 
stop  the  clock.  The  way  to  remedy 
this  is  to  take  the  weight  off,  straighten 
out  the  line,  and  then  replace  it,  giving 
it  a  few  turns  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  its  twist.  If  this  fails,  as  it  some- 
times does,  the  following  plan  will  be 
successful : — Mix  together  about  J  lb. 
soft  soap  and  a  packet  of  blacklead  until 
incorporated,  and  work  it  well  into  the 
rope  along  its  entire  length,  laying  it 
out  in  one  long  straight  line,  and  quite 
free  to  turn  during  the  operation.  It  is 
rather  a  dirty  job,  but  very  efficacious, 
and  well  repays  the  trouble  when  hemp 
ropes  are  used;  it  hardens  the  rope, 
making  it  last  longer  and  work  better. 

Drum  Timepieces. — ^These  seldom  go 
satisfactorily  for  any  length  of  time 
with  the  treatment  they  ordinarily  re- 
ceive. In  addition  to  the  usual  care- 
ful examination  of  depths,  end-shakes, 
sizes  of  holes,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  principal 
causes  of  their  bad  performance — 
defective  calibre,  roughness  of  finish, 
and  faulty  escapements.  Defective 
calibre  is  unalterable,  for  you  cannot 
prudently  make  any  useful  alteration  in 
the  proportions  of  the  various  parts,  as 
the  expense  would  probably  be  more 
than  the  timepiece  would  be  worth. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  important 
part  which  demands  attention,  and  that 
j's  the  maiBBpring,     This   usually  has 
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to  make  such  a  large  number  of  turns 
for  the  timepiece  to  go  the  prescribed 
8  days  that  considerable  skill  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  escapement  which  will 
give  a  fairly  uniform  rate.  Therefore 
it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  thin 
mainspring,  in  order  to  obtain  as  many 
turns  as  the  size  of  the  barrel  will 
admit. 

Rough  finish  must  be  remedied,  espe- 
cially in  the  parts  farthest  from  the 
motive  force.  To  this  end,  thin  down 
the  third,  fourth,  and  escape  wheels, 
when  found  unnecessarily  thick,  by 
filing  with  a  fine-cut  file,  and  finish 
smooth  with  a  piece  of  water-of-Ayr 
stone.  Take  care  not  to  raise  a  "  buiT  ** 
by  using  too  coarse  a  file,  and  look  out 
for  imperfections  in  the  teeth.  If  the 
pivots  of  the  escape  pinion  and  pallet 
arbor  are  left  any  too  large,  reduce 
their  size  by  "  running  "  in  the  turns, 
and  burnish  them  well. 

In  these  timepieces,  faulty  escapements 
are  almost  invariably  found,  and  may  be 
considered  their  greatest  defect.  With 
the  object  of  rendering  the  pendulum 
insensitive  to  the  varying  power  of  the 
mainspring,  the  pallets  are  made  as 
close  to  the  arbor  as  possible,  embracing 
only  1  or  2  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel. 
The  inside  pallet  communicates  impulse 
to  the  pendulum,  but  the  outside  one, 
forming  part  of  a  circle  struck  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  gives  no  appreciable 
impulse,  as  the  escape  -  wheel  teeth 
merely  rest  "  dead "  on  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  principle  is  carried  too  far, 
and  the  result  is  that  at  times  there  is 
insufficient  force  at  the  escape  wheel 
with  such  a  small  amount  of  leverage 
to  maintain  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum,  and  the  timepiece  stops.  As 
no  beneficial  alteration  of  the  original 
pallets  can  be  made  in  a  proper  work- 
manlike manner,  it  is  best  at  once  to 
condemn  them,  and  make  a  new  pair. 
By  very  carefully  following  the  instruc- 
tions here  given,  no  great  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  making  them  give 
favourable  results.  The  object  of 
making  new  ^alUt.%  \&  \a  ^\accgl^\^\v5^ 
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the  pendulum  vibrating ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  arises  is  to  make  them  of 
such  a  shape  that  this  varying  power 
of  the  escape  wheel  does  not  influence 
the  time  of  the  pendulum's  vibrations, 
however  much  it  may  the  extent.  The 
object  is  attained  by  making  the  pallets 
embrace  a  larger  number  of  teeth, 
which  brings  them  a  greater  distance 
from  the  centre  of  movement,  and  thus 
increases  the  leverage.  The  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  making  the  pallets  of 
such  a  shape  that  the  escape-wheel 
teeth  rest  as  "  dead  "  as  possible  during 
the  excursion  of  the  pendulum  beyond 
the  distance  necessary  for  the  escape  to 
take  place.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  shape  of  the  escape-wheel  teeth,  and 
the  distance  the  pallet  arbor  is  pitched 
from  the  escape  wheel,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  though  the  outside  pallet  can 
be  easily  made  to  give  the  desired  eflfect, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  inside  one 
of  any  shape  that  will  not  produce  more 
recoil  than  is  desirable. 

To  render  this  recoil  as  insignificant 
as  circumstances  admit,  great  care  must 
be  bestowed  in  suiting  the  pallet  to  the 
wheel,  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
advisable  to  make  it  nearer  than  the 
outside  one  to  the  pallet  arbor.  Before 
making  the  new  pallets,  file  off  the  old 
ones,  guarding  the  pivot  so  that  the  file 
cannot  slip  and  break  it  off,  and  leaving 
the  arbor  round,  smooth,  and  slightly 
taper.  Procure  a  small  piece  of  card, 
and  make  a  straiglit  line  down  the 
centre  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  compasses, 
take  the  distance  from  tlie  escape-wheel 
pivot-hole  to  the  jiallet-arbor  pivot- 
hole,  and  make  2  small  holes  through 
the  card  upon  the  straight  line  that 
distance  apart.  In  one  of  these  holes 
fit  the  escape -wheel  arbor  so  that  the 
wheel  rests  flat  upon  the  card,  and  in 
the  other  fit  the  pallet  arbor.  The 
number  of  teeth  most  suitable  for  the 
new  pallets  to  embrace  must  be  decided 
by  the  character  of  the  train ;  if  it  is 
fairly  good,  4  will  be  found  sufficient ; 
if  very  rough,  5  had  better  be  the 
number.  Select  a  piece  of  good  steel, 
of  suitable  thickness ;  having  softened 
jt,  drill  a  hole  through  it,  and  fit  tlie 


pallet  arbor  in  to  the  proper  distance. 
Put  the  escape-wheel  arbor  throngh 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  card,  and  the 
pallet  arbor  with  the  piece  of  steel  on 
it  in  the  other,  and  see  how  mnch 
requires  filing  off,  so  as  to  leave  only 
sufficient  to  make  the  pallets  of  the 
proper  length.  Now  mark  off  the 
position  of  the  opening  between  the 
pallets,  the  distance  of  the  inside  pallet 
from  the  line  of  centres  being  equal  to 
the  space  between  2  of  the  escape-wheel 
teeth,  leaving  the  space  between  the 
points  of  3  teeth  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  line  of  centres.     Fig.  221  shows  the 

Fig.  221. 


\ 


escapement.  It  is  advisable  not  to  file 
out  the  full  width  until  the  pallets  are 
roughly  shaped  out  and  ready  for  escap- 
ing. They  should  be  made  of  the  shape 
shown,  keeping  them  flat  across  the 
surface ;  and  they  may  be  roughly 
"  scaped  "  for  trial  upon  the  card,  which, 
by  bending,  can  be  made  to  move  the 
l)allets  nearer  or  farther  off  as  desired. 
When  nearly  right,  finish  the  escaping 
in  the  frame,  taking  great  care  not  to 
get  too  much  drop  on  to  the  inside  pallet, 
as  there  is  no  way  of  altering  it  should 
there  be  an  excess.  The  drop  on  to  the 
outside  pallet  is  easily  adjusted,  as  the 
hole  in  the  front  plate  is  in  a  movable 
l)iece,  which  can  be  turned  with  a  screw- 
driver. 

Ilespecting  the  shape  of  the  inside 
pallet,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  point  re- 
sembles a  half  tooth  of  an  ordinary  wheel; 
this  is  to  cause  the  friction  and  recoil, 
which  are  unavoidable,  to  take  place, 
with  the  least  impediment  to  the  pen- 
dulum, as  this  shaped-point  rolls  upon 
the  faces  of  the  escape-wheel  teeth, 
w\i.\\s\.  VVvfe  oTcdvcL'&.T'^  form  scrapes  them. 
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it  only  remains  to  finish  their  appear- 
ance in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
harden  and  temper  them.  The  sides 
should  be  nicely  "  greyed  "  by  rubbing 
them  on  a  flat  piece  of  steel  with  oil- 
stone-dust and  oil,  and  the  acting  faces 
polished  with  diamautine  or  redstuff.  It 
will  be  generally  found  sufficient  to 
secure  them  by  driving  the  pallet  arbor 
in  tight ;  but  if  thought  necessary,  they 
may  be  pinned  on.  The  timepiece  may 
then  be  cleaned  and  put  together,  ob- 
serving that  it  is  nicely  ^Mn  beat," 
according  to  the  conditions  already 
stated. 

When  these  drum  timepiece  move- 
ments are  fitted  into  large  gilt  or  bronze 
cases,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
any  motion  the  pendulum  may  take,  it 
is  a  great  improvement  to  suspend  the 
pendulum  with  a  spring,  for  the  pallet- 
arbor  pivots,  being  relieved  of  the  dead 
weight  of  the  pendulum,  do  not  wear 
the  holes  so  quickly,  and,  as  the  friction 
is  considerably  reduced,  the  pendulum  is 
kept  in  motion  with  less  power.     The 
best  way  to  put  a  spring  suspension  is 
as  follows : — If  there  is  sufficient  sub- 
stance in  the  cock  above  the  pivot  hole, 
drill  a  hole  through  the  cock  and  tap  in 
a  piece  of  -iV'°-  ^^ass  wire,  with  a  slight 
"shoulder,  and  rivet  it  in  secure.     Cut  off 
so  as  to  leave  it  about  ^  in.  long,  and 
make   a   saw-cut   to   receive  the  brass 
mount  of  the  pendulum   spring.     The 
underneath  part  of  this  stud  should  be 
left  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  pivot  hole.    When  the  pivot  hole  is 
too  near  the  top  edge  of  the  cock  to 
allow  this  to  be  done,  a  piece  of  brass 
must  be  fitted  on  to  the  cock  to  receive 
the  stud ;  a  very  convenient  shape  is 
shown  at  a  in  Fig.  222.     Procure  one  of 
the  thinnest  and  most  suitable  French 
clock  pendulum  springs,  fit  one  of  the 
brass  mounts  into  the  saw-cut  in  the 
stud,  and  arrange  it  so  that  the  spring, 
when  in  action,  may  bend  as  near  as 
possible  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
pivot  hole ;  then  drill  a  hole  through 
the  stud  and  brass  mount,  and  secure  it 
with  a  pin.     Fit  a  steel  pin  on  which  to 
hang  the  pendulum,  in  the  hole  through 
the  other  brass  mount.    The  pendulum 


rod  should  be  a  piece  of  straight,  small- 
size  steel  wire  tapped  with  a  thread  at 
both  ends.  Make  the  hook  exactly  like 
the  ordinary  French  clock  pendulum 

Fig.  222. 


hooks,  only  very  much  smaller  and 
lighter,  and  ^t  it  on  one  end  of  the  pen- 
dulum rod ;  screw  the  pendulum  bob 
upon  the  other.  Cut  the  old  pendulum- 
roil  in  two,  so  that  the  piece  remaining 
attached  to  the  pallet  arbor  reaches  to 
opposite  the  centre-wheel  hole;  file  a 
short  pivot  on  the  end,  and  fit  on  it  a 
crutch.  All  the  parts  must  be  as  small 
and  light  as  possible,  and  the  pendulum 
bob  must  be  round  and  turn  tolerably 
tight.  Silk  suspensions  are  sometimes 
used,  but  rarely  give  satisfactory  results, 
as  they  are  so  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes. 

Bird  Clocks, — These  often  give  trouble 
from  the  bad  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  parts.  The  great  secret  in  re- 
pairing them  is  to  reduce  the  friction  as 
much  as  possible.  The  resistance  to 
the  rising  of  the  "  lifter "  is  often 
enormous,  and  may  generally  be  reduced 
very  much. 

The  mechanism  of  the  cuckoo  clock, 
as  usually  met  with,  is  shown  in  Figs. 
223  to  226.  There  are  3  distinct  move- 
ments to  be  considered :  (1)  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sounds ;  (2)  the  appear- 
ance and  retirement  of  the  bird ;  (3) 
the  movement  of  the  wings  and  beak. 

Fig.  223  shows  the  first.  The 
dotted  circle  a  represents  the  position 
of  the  pin  wheel  set  within  the  frame, 
the  pins  of  which  have  to  raise  3  levers. 
Those  numbered  1  and  2  raise  the 
bellows  6,  and  3  corresponds  to  the 
ordinary  kamicv^Y  \a5\.  '^lV^  \i^$\^'<*% 
aw  coimAC^i«\  ^>iJsi^  wEksJ^.'-''  ^Nj^j.vtf*^'" 
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or^n  pipes  d,  measuring  externally 
about  6  iu.  long  and  1  in.  square ;  and 
the  "stops"  are  pushed  in  till  the 
right  note  is  obtaincnl.    The  bellows  are 


Fig.  223. 


about  2i  in.  long  by  1^  in.  wide,  and 
are  connected  with  the  lifting  levers  by 
the  wires  c. 

Fig.  224  shows  the  second  move- 
ment:—/ is  the  hoop  wheel,  and  g 
the  detent,  which,  falling  in  the  notch, 

Fig.  221. 


detent  g  rises  to  the  edge  of  the  hoop 
wheel,  moving  the  vertioii  arbor  t  with 
it,  and  the  cuckoo  on  the  perch  k  opens 
the  door  by  means  of  a  wire  link,  which 
unites  the  perch  with  the  door.  The 
bird  remains  out  until  the  locking-plate 
detent  allows  the  detent  g  to  again  fall 
into  the  hoop  wheel,  when  the  spiral 
spring  /  causes  the  bird  to  retire  and 
close  the  door. 

Figs.  225,  226,  show  the  mechanism 
of  the  cuckoo.  The  body  of  the  bird  is 
hollow,  and  n  is  a  block  of  wood  in  the 
centre  of  the  body,  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  perch  k.  A  pin  o  passes  through 
the  bird  and  block  of  wood,  and  serves 
for  an  axis,  upon  which  the  bird  works 
when  the  tail  is  raised.  The  lower  part 
of  the  beak  is  pivoted,  and  has  a  piece 
of  wire  attjiched ;  a  wire  projecting 
from  the  fixed  wood  block  n  terminates 
in  a  small  ring  which  embraces  the  wire 
of  the  bill.  When  the  tail  is  raised,  the 
head  lowers  and  the  beak  opens.  The 
flapping  of  the  wings  p  takes  place  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner;  they  are 
united  to  the  body  by  wire-ring  joints 
at  r,  and  a  short  wire  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wings.  The  end 
of  this  lever  is  joined  by  a  ring  joint  to 
a  fixed  wire  on  the  block.    When  the 


Fig.  226. 


Fig.  22S. 


stops  the  running  of  the  striking  train. 

A  is  a  wire  lever  attached  to  the  arbor 

of  the  detent,  and  moves  with  it.    t  is  a 

vertical   arbor   carrying   a   piece  j  at 

right  angles,  on  which  is  fixed  the  bird 

on  the  perch  k.    A  spiral  spring  /  keeps 

the  short  lever  m  in  proper  position,  to 

be  acted  upon  by  the  Jong  lever  A.     As 

sbowD  in  the  sketch,  the  cuckoo  would 

^  Jn:    when    the    eloek   strikes,  the 


\ 


tail  is  raised,  and  the  body  moves 
farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the 
wings  open ;  when  the  tail  is  lowered, 
they  close.  A  piece  of  wire,  fixed  in 
the  tail,  is  bent  until  exactly  over  one 
of  the  bellows.  When  the  bellows  are 
raised,  they  lift  the  wire  of  the  tail,  and 
thus  cause  the  beak  to  open  and  the 
wmga  lo  ^«>.\».  \w  ^u\.\.vci'^  the  train 
togeiViw,\)%  tax^lxjX  Vi  Vw?^  \tft\>^«t  ^^ 
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the  levers  resting  on  the  pins  when 
finished  striking;  and  make  the  other 
parts  work  easily. 

German  Clocks. — When  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  these  call  for  no  especial 
remarks;  the  principal  point  to  notice 
is  the  back  hole  of  the  pallet  arbor, 
which  will  be  generally  found  much  too 
large.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  a 
new  one. 

American  Clocks. — ^Try  the  pinions  to 
see  if  they  are  tight  on  the  arbors,  for 
they  are  often  loose.  The  best  way 
to  secure  them  is  with  a  little  soft 
solder,  taking  great  care  afterwards  to 
thoroughly  clean  off  all  the  "  tinning  '* 
fluid  with  chalk  and  water ;  finally  oil 
them  slightly  all  over.  When  the 
pendulum  wabbles,  it  is  owing  to  the 
spring  being  crippled,  or  loose  in  the 
stud,  or  to  want  of  proper  freedom  in 
the  crutch.  One  authority  remarks  that 
when  the  pinions  of  American  clocks  are 
worn,  the  quickest  way  to  remedy  them 
is  to  carefully  turn  each  wire  round, 
then  add  a  small  piece  of  solder  to  each  ; 
use  rosin  instead  of  salts  for  the  solder- 
ing, then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the 
pinion  turning  rusty.  This  method,  in 
some  respects,  is  preferable  to  putting 
new  wires ;  as,  if  a  novice  does  the  job, 
he  is  liable  to  push  in  wire  that  is  much 
thicker  than  is  required,  which,  of  course, 
causes  a  bad  depth.  When  American 
pallets  are  worn,  the  simplest  way  to 
move  them  is  to  get  the  centre  of  a 
Geneva  hand  and  put  behind  the  pallets, 
which  will,  in  most  cases,  move  them 
sufficient  for  them  to  act  on  an  entirely 
new  part.  When  the  brass  holes  get 
worn,  it  will  sometimes  be  well  to  open 
them,  and  solder  in  a  piece  of  hollow 
brass  wire ;  then  open  the  wire  to  fit 
the  verge  pin.  This  is  better  than 
wasting  time  trying  to  close  the  old 
brass  holes. 

French  Clocks.  —  The  cleaning  and 
management  of  these  clocks  is  simple. 
It  occasionally  occurs  in  new  clocks,  that 
a  movement  has  been  fitted  to  a  case  that 
is  not  high  enough  to  allow  the  pen- 
dulum to  swing  free  when  the  clock  is 
regulated  to  the  proper  time..  Some- 
tunes  ^iiDg  a  Jittle  off  the  beveUed  ed^ea 


of  the  ball  will  allow  the  pendulum  to 
clear  the  bottom  of  the  case  or  stand  of 
the  clock,  and  allow  it  to  be  brought  to 
time.  Should  more  than  a  little  be 
required  taken  off  the  edge  of  the  ball, 
there  is  no  use  troubling  with  it  further. 
Either  get  a  new  movement,  or  alter 
the  train,  or  make  a  new  pendulum  ball 
of  a  peculiar  shape.  The  train  is  easiest 
altered  by  putting  in  a  new  escape- 
wheel  pinion  containing  one  leaf  less 
than  the  old  one.  In  all  cases,  where 
pinion  wire  can  be  had,  putting  in  a 
new  pinion  is  not  much  trouble  ;  but  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  a  new  move- 
ment cannot  be  had,  a  new  pendulum 
ball  of  an  oblong  shape  may  be  used. 

As  soon  as  new  clocks  are  unpacked, 
whether  they  appear  in  good  condition 
or  not,  it  is  always  well  to  take  the 
movements  to  pieces,  and  to  examine 
every  action  in  the  clock.  Begin  by 
taking  off  the  hands  and  the  dial,  first 
trying  if  the  hands  move  freely.  Then 
examine  the  drops  of  the  escapement  to 
see  if  they  are  equal ;  if  not,  they  can 
easily  be  corrected  by  moving  the  front 
bush  of  the  pallet  arbor  with  the  screw- 
driver, making  a  light  mark  across  the 
bush  with  a  sharp  point,  which  will 
show  how  much  the  bush  has  been 
moved.  The  fly  pitching  may  next  be 
examined,  and  adjusted  by  the  movable 
bush  in  the  same  way.  The  object  of 
this  bush  being  left  movable  is  to  £^dmit 
of  the  depth  being  adjusted,  so  that  the 
fly  will  make  the  least  noise  possible, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
striking  train.  The  dial  work  and  the 
repeating  work,  if  any,  may  now  be  re- 
moved, and  the  springs  let  down,  the 
end  and  side  shakes  of  the  pivots  in  their 
holes  carefully  tried,  and  all  the  depths 
examined ;  as  a  general  rule  they  will 
be  found  to  be  correct.  The  pivots  will, 
in  some  instances,  be  a  little  rough,  and 
it  will  not  be  much  trouble  to  smooth 
them. 

After  examining  the  mainsprings,  and 
noticing  that  the  arbors  are  free  in  the 
barrels,  the  clock  may  be  cleaned  and 
put  together.    This  ^\VV  \i<8i  xs&rrSv.  <iRs«tf- 

^T%\.  QTl  ^XitiXiWi^  ^\^\.^s>^^  ^^Sl^^*^^ 
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front  plate  on  the  top.  Get  all  the 
long  pivots  into  their  holes  first|  and  as 
soon  as  pos;>ible  put  a  pin  into  one  of 
the  bottom  pillars.  The  locking  of  the 
striking  work  of  these  clocks  is  very 
•imple,  and  all  the  pieces  are  marked. 

Be  sure  that  the  arbors  in  the  barrels 
are  oiled,  and  that  the  mainsprings  are 
hooked  before  you  put  them  in  the 
frame.  See  that  there  is  oil  on  the 
pivots  below  the  winding  ratchets  before 
they  are  put  on,  and  that  the  wheel 
which  carries  the  minute  hand  moves 
round  the  centre  pinion  with  the  proper 
tension,  before  you  put  on  the  dial. 
This  cannot  be  remedied  after  the  dial 
is  put  on,  without  taking  it  off  again, 
and  if  the  hands  are  loose,  results  fatal 
to  the  character  of  the  clock  are  sure  to 
follow. 

To  regulate  the  clock,  it  is  safest  to 
turn  the  case  round,  examine  the  regu- 
lator, and,  if  it  is  a  Breguet,  put  a 
slight  mark  with  a  sharp  point  across 
the  regulator.  When  the  regulating 
square  is  turned,  you  will  see  exactly 
how  much  the  regulator  is  altered ; 
because  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of 
truth  in  the  screw  that  moves  the  slid- 
ing piece,  which  deceives  people  as  to 
the  distance  they  may  have  moved  the 
regulator.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
regulators,  but  probably  the  Breguet  is 
the  most  common  of  those  of  modern 
construction.  Silken  thread  regula- 
tors should  always  be  regulated  with 
caution,  and  when  small  alterations 
have  to  be  made,  it  is  well  to  use  an 
eye-glass  and  notice  how  much  the 
pendulum  is  moved  up  or  down.  If  a 
clock  with  such  a  regulator  has  to  be 
moved  or  carried  about,  when  it  is  out 
of  the  case,  it  is  always  best  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  pendulum  worked 
in  the  back  fork  when  it  was  regulated 
to  time ;  for  should  the  thread  be  dis- 
arranged, it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
bring  the  mark  on  the  pendulum  to  its 
proper  place,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
clock  will  not  be  lost  thereby. 

When  fastening  the  clock  in  its  case, 
put  it  in  beat  by  moving  the  dial  round 
a  little  til  tlie  bents  become  equal;  but  \ 
it  sometimes  occurs  that  when  the  clock  \ 


is  in  beat,  the  dial  is  not  square  in 
the  Ciise.  When  this  happens  take  the 
clock  out  of  the  case  and  bend  the  back 
fork  at  its  neck  till  it  moves  exactly  aa 
far  past  the  centre-wheel  pivot  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  when  the 
pallets  allow  the  escape  wheel  to  escape. 
If  this  is  done,  the  dial  will  be  square 
when  the  clock  is  in  beat.  Some  French 
clocks  have  their  back  forks  loose,  or 
rather  spring  tight,  on  their  arbors. 
This  is  sometimes  done  in  movements 
that  have  plain  as  well  as  jewelled 
ptllets.  If  the  pallets  are  exposed  in 
front  of  the  dial,  you  can  at  once  detect 
by  the  eye  if  the  clock  be  out  of  beat ; 
but  if  they  are  inside,  you  cannot  tell 
without  close  listening.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  loose  crutch  is  that  the 
clock  can  be  put  in  beat  by  giving  it  a 
shake  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  a  shake 
puts  it  in  beat,  another  shake  will  pnt 
it  out  of  beat  again.  Great  annoyances 
arise  from  these  loose  crutches ;  these 
ought  always  to  be  rigidly  tight,  except, 
perhaps,  when  the  pallets  are  jewelled^ 
or  when  the  clock  is  not  liable  to  be 
moved. 

These  clocks  seldom  require  any  re« 
pair,  except  perhaps  the  pallets  get 
cut ;  but  they  are  generally  made  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  action  being  shifted, 
which  is  easily  done.  Cleaning  the 
brass  is  done  in  the  usual  way.  Bufis 
should  be  used  for  the  large  pieces, 
when  very  dirty ;  but  if  they  are  only 
slightly  tarnished,  a  little  potassium 
cyanide  dissolved  in  alcohol  will  be  found 
very  suitable.  The  ornamental  cases 
require  to  be  handled  with  care,  to 
prevent  finger  marks.  In  the  highest 
priced  clocks  this  precaution  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  necessary,  because  then  the 
cases  are  either  real  bronze,  or  gilt  and 
burnished ;  but  in  the  cheaper  qualities, 
and  also  in  some  expensive  patterns  of 
cas'S,  the  gi  ding  is  easily  damaged.  A 
little  potassium  cyanide  and  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  water,  will  often  clean  and 
restore  it,  if  the  gilding  is  not  rubbed. 
There  is  a  preparation  sold  in  the  form 
of  a  paste  that  renews  the  lustre  of 
black  marble  cases  if  they  have  become 
dim.    \i  tVvQ  ^i«^x9l\\.q\x.  <»s3v(^\.\^^\ 
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conveniently,  a  little  beeswax  on  a  piece 
of  flannel  may  replace  it. 

Watclies. — In  setting  to  work  upon 
repairing  a  watch,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  adopt  a  regular  system  in 
submitting  it  to  examination,  always 
following  a  certain  order  in  dealing 
with  the  various  parts.  This  will 
obviate  the  risk  of  omitting  some  parts 
altogether  and  inspecting  other  parts 
more  than  once.  The  work  is  performed 
with  the  aid  of  the  following  imple- 
ments : — 

The  "  workboard  "  should  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  wood,  rather  large  than 
small,  and  securely  fixed  at  a  conveni- 
ent height  in  a  good  position  as  regards 
the  light.  Along  the  front  edge  should 
be  a  strip  or  "  bead  "  of  wood  standing 
up  about  I  in.,  and  at  the  ends  and 
back  pieces  4^8  in.,  may  form  the 
border.  Hooks  and  nails  may  be  driven 
in  these  wide  pieces  for  holding  tools 
and  other  things.  Those  who  have 
limited  space  use  a  portable  tray, 
with  a  similar  border,  which  can  be 
placed  upon  any  table  when  required. 
The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
that  there  are  no  cracks  or  crevices  of 
any  kind. 

The  "verge  stake"  is  a  round  piece 
of  steel,  with  a  small  narrow  slit  in  the 
centre,  mounted  in  a  brass  block  used 
for  resting  the  brass  collet  of  a  verge 
upon,  whilst  the  balance  is  riveted  on. 

The  "  pinion  stake "  is  a  piece  of 
brass  or  steel,  about  2  in.  long,  with  a 
number  of  graiduated  holes  drilled  in  it, 
used  for  resting  pinions  on,  when  the 
wheels  need  securing  or  mounting 
anew. 

The  "  bumping-up  stake  "  is  a  steel 
stake,  either  round,  square,  or  trian- 
gular at  one  end  and  hollow  at  the 
other;  the  solid  end  being  used  for 
hammering  work  on,  and  the  hollow 
end  for  resting  wheels  and  balances  on 
when  the  arms  require  slightly  bending 
by  a  gentle  tap  with  the  hammer. 

The  "pin  vice"  is  a  miniature  vice 
with  a  long  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  ' 
may  be    easily  twirled    between   the 
thumb  and  Hnt  and  second  fingers. 
The  ''Mng  block  "  is  a  Bxnall  piec© 


of  box-wood,  used  for  resting  wire  upon 
whilst  it  is  filed  up  into  pins. 

The  "  sliding  tongs  "  is  a  tool  some- 
what resembling  a  stout  pair  of  pliers 
with  straight  handles,  having  a  slide 
upon  them  by  which  the  jaws  may  be 
tightly  closed. 

The  "  chalk  box  "  is  a  little  box  for 
holding  a  lump  of  chalk  upon  which  to 
rub  the  brushes  used  in  cleaning,  to 
free  them  from  grease  and  dirt.  It 
may  be  made  by  nailing  up  a  small  box 
3-4-  in.  square  underneath  the  werk- 
board,  with  a  sma'l  piece  of  wood  to 
prevent  the  chalk  falling  out  in  front ; 
or  by  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
right  support  to  a  place  underneath  the 
workboard,  when  the  chalk  will  wedge 
itself  sufficiently  firm  for  the  purpose. 

The  "  mainspring  winder "  is  a  tool 
used  for  winding  up  a  mainspring,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  placed  in  the 
barrel. 

A  double-ended  pair  of  brass  callipers, 
with  a  small  sink  made  in  each  end  of 
one  pair  of  arms ;  and  a  sink  and  a 
short  male  centre  opposite,  in  the  ends 
of  the  other  pair  of  arms ;  they  are 
used  for  testing  the  truth  of  wheels, 
balances,  &c. 

Of  burnishers,  one  flat  and  one  oval 
will  be  necessary  for  burnishing  the 
pins  which  hold  the  frame  together  and 
other  purposes. 

Very  diminutive  screwdrivers,  made 
of  small  steel  wire  and  fitted  into  a 
brass  wire  handle,  are  used  for  turning 
jewel  screws. 

A  small  sewing-needle,  fitted  into  a 
piece  of  brass  wire  for  a  handle,  filed 
down  very  fine,  and  then  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  point,  so  as  to  take  up  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  oil,  is  used  for 
oiling  the  watch. 

"  Pivot  broaches "  are  exceedingly 
fine  taper  pieces  of  steel — some  round, 
others  hexagonal  —  used  for  making 
pivot  holes  a  little  larger,  or  hardening 
the  acting  surface  of  them. 

"  Bottoming    broaches "    are    small 
tools,   something    like    tK^   ■^^xtsyMJccvij^^ 
otkXy  \.\i«A,  \)afe^  vc<i  '•''  ^^vi^'^x'^;''  -asv^Nsi.- 
tended  \.o  ^\3iV  QtvX-^  ^\.  vVa  ^c\^\.  «^  ^'^^: 
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sized  keys  of  the  ordinary  sort,  bench 
vice,  eye-glass,  tweezers,  watch  pliers, 
iiipi>ers,  screwdrivers,  round  and  flat 
faced  hammers,  2  brushes,  oil-cup, 
knife,  2  or  3  files,  covering  glasses, 
French  chalk,  pegwood,  tissue  paper, 
pith,  a  cork  or  two,  and  4  small  examin- 
ing pins,  complete  the  equipment. 

In   examining   a   watch,  take   it   in 
hand,  and  opening  the  bezel,  attend  to 
the  following  points  before  taking  the 
movement  out   of  the  case.     See  that 
thoL   enamel    dial    is    not    cracked   or 
broken;  that   the   hands   fit   properly, 
are  of  the  right  length,  and  quite  free 
of  the  hole  in  the  dial ;  that  the  can- 
non pinion  is  free  of  the  glass,  and  that 
the  seconds  pivot  is  not  too  long  and 
also  free  of  the  hole  in  the  dial;  that 
the  joint  pin  fits  tight;  that  the  bolt 
and  spring  act  correctly ;  that  the  cap 
is  clear  of  the  case  when  opening  the 
movement,  and  comes  freely  from  the 
frame  when  taken  off;  and  that   the 
winding-square    is    free    of   the   case. 
Having  done  this,  push  out   the  joint 
pin,  and  carefully  examine  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole.     See  that  the  wheels 
and  the  barrel  are  upright  within  the 
frame ;    that    the   wheels   are   free   of 
each  other,  and  of  the  frame  or  any  part 
connected  with  it ;  that   the  chain   is 
free   of  the  pillar   and   the  stop-stud ; 
that  the  dial  feet  are  not  in  the  way ; 
and  that  the  dial,  or  brass-edge,  as  the 
case  may  be,  fits  properly  against  the 
pillar  plate.     By  laying  the  nail  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  whether  there  is  sufficient  freedom 
between  the  socket  of  the  hand  and  the 
glass.    In  case  of  doubt,  place  a  small 
piece  of  paper  on  the  hand,  close  the 
bezel  and  tap  the  glass  with  the  finger 
while  the  watch  is  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion :  if  free,   the   paper   will   be  dis- 
placed.     The     dome    must    be    at    a 
sufficient   distance   from    all   parts    of 
the    movement,    more    especially    the 
balance  cock.     If  there  is  any  occasion 
for  doubt   on   this   point,  put   a  thin 
layer  of  rouge  on  the  parts  that  are 
most  prominent.    Close  the  case,  and, 
holding  it  in  one  hand  to  the  ear,  apply 
a  preaaure  at  all  parts  of  the  back  with 


a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  listening 
attentively  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vibrations  are  interfered  with.  If 
the  interval  is  insufficient,  a  trace  of 
rouge  will  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the 
dome.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  dome  can- 
not be  raised  nor  hollowed  slightly  in 
the  mandril  (when  formed  of  metal), 
lower  as  far  as  possible  the  index  work 
and  the  balance-cock  wing,  and  fix  in 
the  plate,  close  to  the  balance,  one  or 
two  screws  with  mushroom  heads  that 
will  serve  to  raise  the  dome. 

Verge  Watdi, — ^To  take  the  movement 
to  pieces,  begin  by  detaching  the  hands 
with  a  pair  of  nippers  (if  it  is  carefully 
done,  the  hands  will  not  be  marked), 
then  draw  out  the  pins  which  hold  the 
dial,  and  remove   it.     These  pins  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  to  get  out 
with  the  nippers  or  pliers,  and  are  often 
best  removed  by  pressing  the  edge  of  a 
knife  into  them  close  to  the  dial  feet, 
and  using  the  blade  as  a  lever.    The 
mainspring  must  now  be  "let  down." 
Unscrew  the  click  screw  a  little,  place 
a   fitting   watch-key  upon  the  barrel- 
arbor  square,  relieve  the  ratchet,  and 
gradually   let  the  spring  down.      Be- 
ginners should  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
let  down  the  mainspring  at  the  com- 
'  mencement,  and  if  the  w.itch  has  main- 
taining power,  as  most  lever  watches 
have,  also  to  relieve  the  detent,  for  it  is 
a  very  bad  plan  to  let  the  train  "  run  " 
down,    and   if  by  any  chance  the   top 
plate  is  removed  with  the  spring  wound 
up,  the  effect  would  be  probably  most 
disastrous.     The  motion  work,  includ- 
ing [\  he  cannon  pinion,  being  removed 
and   the   spring   let  down,  proceed  to 
unturn  the  cock  screw,  and  take  off  the 
cock.     The  cock  is  the  piece  that  re- 
ceives the  top  pivot  of  the  verge,  staflT, 
or   cylinder.      See   that  none    of    the 
screws  overturn ;  it  is  important  that 
all  screws   should  be  perfect  in  this 
respect.     If  any  should  overturn,  make 
a  note  in  pencil  on  the  board  paper  so 
that  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Withdraw  the  pin  that  secures  the 
balance  spring  to  the  stud,  turn  round 
the  balance  until  the  spring  is  free  of 
the  stud,  and  remove  the  balance.    In 
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some  watches,  the  curb  pins  will  be 
found  bent  over  to  prevent  the  balance 
spring  from  escaping  from  between,  or 
more  than  one  coil  getting  in.  In  such 
cases,  the  balance  spring  must  be  freed 
ft'om  the  curb  pins  as  well  as  th«  stud 
before  attempting  to  remove  the  balance. 
Proceed  to  take  off  the  name-plate  and 
regulator  slide,  push  out  the  pillar  pins, 
and  remove  the  top  plate,  when  the 
wheels  may  be  removed  from  their 
positions,  and  the  watch  will  then  be 
**  taken  to  pieces." 

Clean  the  various  parts  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  examination.  Before 
beginning  .to  brush,  the  oil  and  dirt 
must  be  wiped  off  the  plates  with  a 
small  piece  of  clean  chamois  leather. 
The  wheels  and  pinions  must  be  well 
brushed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  pinions 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  pointed  piece 
of  pegwood.  A  small  piece  of  elder  pith 
will  be  best  adapted  for  cleaning  the 
pivots. 

When  the  dirt  and  oil  are  removed 
from  every  piece,  and  the  pivot  holes  in 
the  plates  have  been  "  pegged  out  '* 
until  the  pegwood  comes  out  quite 
clean,  the  movement  is  ready  for  fur- 
ther examination.  See  that  the  pillars 
are  all  tight  in  the  frame,  likewise  the 
studs  that  secure  the  "brass-edge"  to 
the  frame  when  the  dial  is  not  pinned 
on  direct.  If  either  of  the  pillars  is 
loose,  pin  on  the  top  plate  with  4  ex- 
amining pins;  then  rest  the  end  of  the 
pillar  to  be  tightened  upon  a  filing 
block,  and  carefully  rivet  the  pillar 
till  it  is  quite  Hrm.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  brass-edge  pillars  or  studs  may 
be  tightened,  removing  the  dial  and 
pinning  on  the  brass-edge  to  the  pillar 
plate.  If  either  of  the  pin  holes  is 
broken  out,  or  the  end  of  the  pillar  is 
broken  off,  it  may  be  repaired  in  2 
ways.  File  off  the  broken  end  of  the 
pillar  till  a  little  lower  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  top  plate,  make  a  centre 
mark,  and  drill  a  deep  hole  with  the 
largest  drill  it  will  safely  bear;  then 
solder  in  a  piece  of  brass  wire  to  form  a 
new  pillar  end,  in  which  the  pin  hole 
may  be  drilled.  The  other  way  is  to 
use  a  smaller  dnll,  and  fit  a  screw  in. 


Proceed  to  try  if  all  the  wheels  are 
tight  on  their  pinions.  Hold  the  i>inion 
firmly  between  the  smooth  jaws  of 
an  old  pair  of  pliers  (or  preferably  a 
brass  or  copper  lined  pair),  and  see  that 
the  wheel  has  no  movement  either  back- 
wards aud  forwards,  or  up  and  down. 
If  a  wheel  is  found  to  be  loose,  it  must 
be  secured  at  once.  Place  the  arbor  in 
one  of  the  holes  of  a  pinion  stake,  so 
that  the  pinion  head  rests  firmly  upon 
it,  and,  with  a  half-round  punch  and 
hammer,  carefully  rivet  the  pinion 
until  the  wheel  is  tight  and  runs  true 
in  fiat. 

Such  wheels  as  are  mounted  upon 
brass  collets,  like  the  contratc  wheel  in 
the  verge  movement,  and  the  escape 
wheel  in  the  lever,  require  to  be  treated 
rather  differently.  The  collet  must 
rest  firmly  upon  the  jaws  of  a  "  pair  of 
clams,"  the  clams  being  held  in  the  vice  ; 
then  the  brass  rivet  is  slightly  burred 
over.  In  the  case  ol'  a  leA*er  escape- 
wheel,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  or 
the  wheel  will  be  found  out  of  flat,  and 
it  will  not  admit  of  being  made  true 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  "  bumping." 
The  best  method  of  making  it  secure  is 
to  carefully  fix  the  pinion  arbor  in  the 
clams,  and  then  use  the  sharp  point  of 
a  needle  as  a  punch,  making  2  or  3 
burrs  on  the  rivet  of  the  collet.  By 
this  means,  the  wheel  is  rarely  thrown 
out  of  flat.  Ordinary  fiat  wheels  are 
riveted  as  nearly  true  in  flat  as  possible, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  "bumped" — 
that  is,  the  wheel  is  set  up  between  the 
ends  of  a  pair  of  callipers,  and  by  means 
of  a  little  strip  of  brass — called  a 
"  toucher  "  —  the  crossings  are  found, 
which  require  bending  to  make  the 
wheel  run  flat.  It  is  then  laid  across 
the  end  of  a  bumping-u})  stake,  and  the 
necessary  crossings  are  gently  tapped 
with  the  hammer  until  the  wheel  runs 
true.  The  wheels  must  further  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  any  of  the  crossings 
are  broken,  or  any  of  the  teeth  broken 
off  or  bent.  If  either  of  the  crossings  is 
broken,  there  is  no  good  remedy  but  a 
new  wheel ;  althoagn  sometimes,  when 
the  watch  is  an  inferior  article  or  old 
the  crossing  may  be  neatly  soldered* 
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In  a  good  watch,  such  a  thing  should 
not  be  countenanced.  If  a  touth  is  bent, 
it  may  frequently  be  raised  to  ita  pro- 
per position  by  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife, and  sometimes  by  means  of  the 
tweezers. 

To   replace  a  broken    tooth,  a  new 
tooth  can  be  put  in ;  it  is  never  advis- 
able to  put  in  more  than  one  tooth  at 
the  same  part  of  the  wheel.     A  wheel 
having  3  or  4  teeth  broken  off  consecu- 
tively should  be  discarded  as  quite  un- 
fit for  service,  and  replaced   by  a  new 
one.     If  any  of  the  pivots  shows  signs  of 
wear,  is  rusty,  or  in  any  way  rough  or 
uneven,  it  must  be  carefully  burnished 
till  quite  smooth  and  straight,  and  the 
ends  properly  rounded    up.     When  all 
these  points  are  attended  to,  put  the 
centre  wheel  in  its  place  in  the  frame, 
pin  on  the  top  plate  with  the  examining 
pins,  and  see  if  the  centre  wheel  runs 
flat  with  the  pillar  plate,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  pinion  is  upright.     If 
it  is  not  upright,  rest  the  edge  of  the 
pillar  plate  on  the  workboard,  and  hold 
a  small  filing  block  upon  the  edge  of 
the  top  plate  in  such  a  position  that  a 
few  smart  taps  with  the  hammer  will 
put  the  frame  in  its  proper  position. 
This  being  done,  the  depths,  end-shakes, 
and  pivot  holes  claim  attention.     First, 
try  the    great-wheel    depth   with    the 
centre  pinion,  observing  particularly  at 
the  same  time  that  the  fusee    stands 
quite  upright  in  the  frame,  for  if  it 
leans  at  all  towards  the  barrel,  most 
likely  the  chain  will  not  run  on  pro- 
perly, but  slip  up  the  fusee.     See  that 
the  pivot  holes  are  of  the  right  size,  and 
the  end-shakes  correct ;  if  not,  alter  as 
may  be  necessary.     Try,  in  the  same 
manner,  the    centre-wheel  depth  with 
the  third  pinion,  the  third-wheel  depth 
with  the  fourth  pinion,  and  the  fourth- 
wheel  depth  with  the    escape  pinion, 
taking  care  to  remember  the  pivot  holes 
and  end-shakes.    Observe,  also,  that  the 
centre  wheel  is  free  of  its  bed  and  the 
third  wheel  of  the  pillar  plate. 

In  verge  watches,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  mainspring  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  fusee,  for  the  vertical  escapement 
j^  80  sensitive  to  variations  of  the  motive 


force,  that  the  time    indicated  would 
vary  with  the  force  that  reached  the 
esca(>ement.      In    other     escapements 
there  is  a  kind  of  compensation  in  the 
action  of  the  escapement  which  renders 
adjustment  unnecessary.    To  adjust  the 
mainspring,  the  barrel,  fusee,  and  centre 
wheel  are  placed  within  the  frame,  and 
the  top  plate  is  pinned  on.    The  chain 
is  then  attached  to  the  fusee  by  the 
sm  ill   hook,  and  to  the  barrel  by  the 
large  hook,  and  wound  up  tight  round 
the  latter  by  turning  the  barrel  arbor 
with    a    bench    key.     The    ratchet   is 
placed   on  the  barrel  arbor,  and    the 
spring  is  "  set  up  *'  about  half  a  turn — 
that  is,  the  arbor  is  turned  round  about 
half  a  turn  more  than  is  required  to 
pull  the  chain  tight.     The  "  adjusting- 
rod  "  (which  is  merely  a  weighted  lever 
with  sliding  weight)  is  then  secured  to 
the  winding  square,  and  about  one  turn 
is  given  to  the  fusee.    The  weight  is 
then   moved    along  the   rod,   until   it 
exactly  counterbalances  the  force  of  the 
spring.     The  fusee  is  then  turned  till 
filled  with  the  chain,  and  tested  to  see 
if  the  mainspring  exerts  the  same  power 
at  the  last  turn  as  it  did  at  the  first. 
If  the  last  turn  will  pull  over  the  weight 
quicker  than  the  first,  the  spring  is  not 
set  up  enough.     If,  however,  it  shows 
less  power  at  the  last  turn  than  at  the 
first,  then  it  is  set  up  too  much.     When 
the  correct  adjustment  is  found,  a  slight 
mark  is  made  upon  the  end  of  the  top 
pivot  of  the  barrel  arbor,  and  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  name  plate  or  top 
plate,  as  the  case   may  be.      Another 
item  requiring  attention  is  to  see  that 
the  cannon  pinion  does  not  confine  tho 
shake  of  the  centre  wheel,  and  also  that 
the  cannon-pinion  teeth  are  free  of  the 
third- wheel  teeth. 

Having  completed  the  examination  of 
the  watch,  with  the  exception  of  the 
escapement — which  for  the  present  is 
assumed  to  be  correct — it  only  remains 
to  clean  the  ditferent  parts  and  put  them 
together  again.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  each  piece, 
and  keep  it  clean  until  the  movement 
is  replaced  in  the  case.  Several  methods 
are  followed  for  giving  the  work  a  good 
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appearance.  Some  workmen  dip  the 
various  parts  into  pure  benzine,  others 
into  spirits  of  wine  or  some  other  liquid, 
which  renders  the  removal  of  grease  and 
dirt  easy  ;  but  equally  goo<l  results  will 
be  obtained  from  the  following  plan  : — 
Use  a  good  soft  watch-brush,  occasionally 
rubbing  it  gently  upon  a  piece  of  prepared 
chalk  or  burnt  bone,  holding  the  wheels, 
plates,  and  other  parts  in  a  piece  of 
clpan  tissue  paper,  to  prevent  the  per- 
spiration from  the  skin  soiling  them. 
As  each  piece  is  cleaned,  it  must  be 
placed  under  a  "  covering  glass  "  (a 
wineglass  broken  at  the  stem  being 
generally  used  for  the  purpose),  to  keep  it 
free  from  dust  until  the  movement  is  put 
together  again.  The  chain  does  not  re- 
quire brushing,  but  simply  wiping  with 
a  clean  piece  of  chamois  leather  or  tissue 
paper.  The  "  balance  spring  "  (usually 
known  as  the  hair  spring)  is  best  cleaned 
by  laying  it  flat  on  the  board  paper  and 
gently  patting  it  with  the  brush  ;  when 
very  dirty  or  oily,  the  quickest  way  is 
to  place  it  in  some  spirits  of  wine  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  pat  with  the 
brush. 

The  parts  being  ready  for  putting  to- 
gether, the  first  item  to  attend  to  is  the 
oiling  of  the  pivots  which  cannot  be 
reached  with  the  oiler  after  the  move- 
ment is  together.  In  the  verge  move- 
ment, these  are  the  foot  hole  of  the 
potence,  the  dovetail  hole,  follower 
hole,  the  pivots  of  the  barrel  arbor  on 
which  the  barrel  turns,  and  the  jewel 
holes  in  the  frame  which  have  end- 
stones  or  cover-pieces  in  the  lever. 

The  plan  of  putting  together  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Take  the  potence,  and,  having 
oiled  the  foot  and  dovetail  holes,  screw  it 
in  its  place  upon  the  top  plate,  put  in 
the  escape  wheel  (called  the  **  balance 
wheel "  in  the  verge  escapement  only), 
push  in  the  follower  and  oil  its  hole. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  only  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  oil — too  much 
oil  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  See  that 
the  end-shake  of  the  balance-wheel 
pinion  is  only  just  sufficient  to  ensure 
freedom,  and  that  the  wheel  turns 
freely.  Next  take  the  pillar  plate  and 
arrange    the  wheels  in  their    proper 


places  in  the  following  order :  third 
wheel,  centre  wheel,  fusee,  barrel,  aud 
lastly  the  contrate,  or  fourth  wheel. 
Put  the  top  plate  in  position,  and  care- 
fully guide  the  pivots  into  their  re- 
spective holes,  keeping  the  plate  just 
tight  down  up  n  the  pivots,  but  using 
no  undue  force.  When  all  are  in  their 
right  places,  secure  the  top  plate  with 
the  examining  pins,  and  see  that  the 
train  of  wheels  runs  freely.  In  putting 
together,  every  piece  must  be  held 
either  in  tissue  paper  or  the  tweezers, 
and  no  *^  finger  marks  "  must  a))pear  on 
the  plates  or  elsewhere.  If  the  wheels 
all  turn  freely,  the  examining  pins  may 
be  withdrawn  one  at  a  time,  and  re- 
placed with  nicely-fitting  burnished 
pins  of  suitable  length. 

Adjust  the  name  plate,  as  well  as  the 
slide  containing  the  index,  or  regulator, 
and  secure  them  with  the  screws.  Try 
all  the  end-shakes,  and  see  that  each 
piece  has  the  necessary  amount  of  free- 
dom without  excess.  Attach  the  chain 
by  the  small  round -ended  hook  to  the 
fusee,  and  by  the  large  pointed  hook  to 
the  barrel,  and  wind  it  regularly  round 
the  latter  till  the  chain  is  puled  tight. 
Then  set  up  the  spring  in  accordance 
with  the  adjustment  previously  made. 
The  pivot  holes  of  the  frame  may  now 
be  sparingly  oiled,  also  the  hole  in  the 
cock  which  receives  the  top  pivot  of  the 
verge.  Proceed  to  put  the  verge  in, 
exercising  great  care,  for  owing  to  its 
very  fragile  construction  it  is  easily 
broken.  Always  see  that  the  bottom 
pivot  of  the  verge  is  fairly  in  the  foot 
hole  before  attempting  to  put  the  cock 
on  in  place. 

The  arbor  that  carries  the  balance, 
whether  it  is  called  a  verge,  a  cylinder, 
or  a  staff,  has  to  be  placed  in  a  certain 
arbitrary  position  relative  to  the  next 
piece  which  moves  it,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  correct  action  of  the  escapement. 
When  it  occupies  this  position,  it  is  said 
to  be  "  in  beat  " ;  when  otherwise,  *'  out 
of  beat."  This  position  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  connection  of  the 
balance  spring  with  the  plate,  and  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  balance  spring  is 
to  continually  restore  the  balance,  and 
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with  it  the  arbor,  to  its  neutral  position. 
The  operation  of  rinding  the  exact  place 
for  the  balance  spring  to  be  seemed  in 
the  stud  by  means  of  a  pin  is  called 
**  setting  the  watch  in  beat  *' ;  a  practi- 
cal method  of  setting  the  verge  watch 
in  beat  is  as  follows : — Put  the  end  of 
the  hair  spring  through  the  stud,  so  as 
to  bring  the  verge  approximately  to  its 
correct  position,  and  pin  it  moderately 
tight,  taking  the  precaution  to  have  the 
spring  within  the  curb  pins  and  quite 
flat.  Put  on  the  cock,  and  turn  in  the 
screw.  Hold  the  movement  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  slowly  and  carefully  press  forward 
the  contrate  wheel,  allowing  each  escape 
of  a  tooth  to  be  quite  distinct ;  observe 
how  much  the  balance  is  drawn  to  the 
right  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  to 
take  place,  and  how  much  to  the  left. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  distances  are 
equal,  the  watch  is  in  beat ;  if  unequal, 
the  cock  must  be  removed,  the  pin  with- 
drawn a  little,  and  the  balance  spring 
moved  in  the  direction  necessary  to 
make  the  "  draw  "  equal. 

This  being  correct,  the  pin  must  be 
pressed  in  tight,  the  balance  spring  set 
quite  flat,  working  equally  between  the 
curb  pins,  and  finally  the  cock  screwed 
firmly  on.  The  chain  can  now  be 
wound  upon  the  fusee,  guiding  it  care- 
fully into  the  grooves  by  means  of  a 
pointed  peg — the  stopwork  having  been 
tested  at  the  time  of  adjusting  the 
mainspring.  Put  on  the  cannon  pinion, 
minute  wheel,  and  hour  wheel,  and  pin 
on  the  dial.  The  movement  will  now 
be  finished  and  ready  for  the  case. 

Geneva  Watch.  —  The  following  re- 
marks refer  in  the  main  to  foreign 
watches  with  a  Lepine  movement. 

Rotate  the  wheels  connecting  the  hour 
and  minute  hands  by  the  aid  of  a  key  ;  a 
glance  will  suffice  to  show  whether  the 
several  depths,  which  should  be  light, 
are  satisfactory.  The  wheels  should  not 
rub  against  one  another,  the  plate, 
barrel,  or  stopwork.  The  barrel  should 
have  been  previously  examined  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  not  inclined  to  one  side, 
as,  if  it  were,  an  error  would  probably 
be  made  in  estimating  the  degree  of 


freedom.  The  set  -  hands  arbor  (the 
square  of  which  should  be  a  trifle  smaller 
than  that  of  the  barrel  arbor)  must 
turn  rather  stiffly  in  the  centre  pinion, 
and  the  cannon  pinion  must  be  held  on 
the  arbor  sufficiently  tight  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  its  rising  and  becoming  loose  ; 
for  this  w^ould  alter  the  play  of  the 
hands  and  motion  work.  Any  fault 
found  in  the  adjustment  should  be 
corrected  at  once,  to  avoid  doing  so 
after  the  movement  has  been  cleaned. 
Slightly  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
cannon  pinion  and  the  steel  shield, 
taking  care  to  avoid  forming  a  burr  on 
the  pinion  leaves.  These  two  pieces 
ought  to  rest  on  the  ends  of  the  centre- 
pinion  pivots,  and  at  the  same  time  bo 
some  distance  removed  from  the  plate 
and  bar  respectively. 

There  must  be  sufficient  clearance 
between  the  plate  and  barrel ;  the  barrel 
and  centre  wheel ;  the  several  wheels  in 
succession,  both  between  themselves, 
their  cocks,  and  sinks;  between  the 
balance  on  the  one  hand  and  its  cock, 
the  centre  wheel,  fourth-wheel  cock,  the 
balance-spring  coils  and  stud  on  the 
other.  The  fourth  wheel  is  frequently 
found  to  pass  too  near  to  the  jewel 
forming  the  lower  pivot-hole  of  the 
escape  wheel.  End-shake  of  the  wheels 
may  be  tested  by  taking  hold  of  an  arm 
of  each  with  tweezers  and  lifting  it. 
This  may  also  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
escape  wheel,  but,  when  the  cock  is 
slight,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  press 
gently  upon  it  >vith  a  pegwood  stick, 
then  releasing  it,  and  observing  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  length  of  pivot. 
At  the  snme  time,  ascertain  that  the 
width  and  height  of  the  passage  in  the 
cock  are  enough  to  allow  the  teeth, 
when  carrying  oil,  to  pass  with  the  re- 
quisite freedom.  Holding  the  watch 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  lightly  raise 
the  balance  with  a  pegwood  point  several 
times,  each  time  allowing  it  to  fall. 
The  variation  observed  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  collet  and  cock  will  indicate 
the  end-shake  of  the  balance  stafll 

Side  play  of  the  balance  pivots  in 
their  holes  can  be  easily  estimated  by 
touch,  or  by  the  eye,  attentively  watdi- 
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j'ng  the  upper  pivot-  through  the  end- 
stone  with  a  powerful  glass,  while  the 
watch  lies  flat,  and  the  lower  pivot  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  watch  in- 
verted. If  the  endstones  are  not  clear 
enough,  which  is  rare,  first  remove  one 
endstone  and  examine  the  pivot;  then 
replace  it  and  remove  the  other.  It 
should  be  possible  to  rotate  tlie  balance 
until  the  banking  pin  comes  against  its 
stop,  without  causing  the  escape  wheel 
to  recoil  at  all,  or  allowing  a  tooth  to 
catch  outside  the  cylinder  behind  the 
small  lip.  The  banking  pin  sometimes 
passes  too  near  to  the  fourth-wheel  staff. 
The  U-arms  should  rest  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  banking 
slot  of  the  cylinder;  that  is  to  say, 
they  should  be  as  far  from  the  upper  as 
from  the  under  edge  of  this  slot,  so  that 
the  end-shakes  may  have  free  play  in  all 
positions  of  the  watch.  See  that  the 
balance  spring  is  flat ;  that  it  coils  and 
uncoils  regularly  without  constraint ; 
that  it  does  not  touch  the  centre  wheel, 
the  stud,  or  the  inner  curb-pin  (with  its 
second  coil). 

The  rapid  examination  of  the  escape- 
ment may  now  be  regarded  as  complete, 
if  the  watch  in  hand  is  merely  being 
cleaned  after  having  previously  gone 
well.  But  if  a  watch  that  has  not 
gone  well  previously,  or  if  a  new  one, 
the  action  of  the  escapement  must  be 
thoroughly  tested. 

The  train  being  in  motion  through 
the  force  of  the  mainspring  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  finger  against  the  barrel  teeth, 
examine  with  a  glass  all  the  depths  that 
are  visible.  That  of  the  escapement, 
for  example,  can  be  easily  seen  through 
the  jewelled  pivot-hole  when  this  is 
flat,  the  watch  being  laid  horizontal  and 
a  powerful  glass  used.  When  the  action 
cannot  be  seen  in  this  manner  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  hold  the  watch  up 
against  the  light  and  look  through  it. 
Depths  that  cannot  be  clearly  seen,  or 
about  which  any  doubt  exists,  must  be 
subsequently  verified  by  touch.  With 
a  new  watch,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  form  inclined  notches  at  the  edge  of 
the  cocks  or  near  the  centre  hole  of  the 
plate,  so  as  to  see  the  action  of  the 


depths.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
settings  of  the  jewels  are  not  disturbed, 
and  indeed  that  enough  metal  is  left 
round  these  holes  to  admit  of  their  being 
re-bushed  if  necessary. 

Invu^ible  and  doubtful  depths  must  be 
tested  by  touch,  and  the  requisite  cor- 
rections applied  after  having  re-polished 
the  pivots,  &c.,  as  may  be  necessary. 
Holes  a  trifle  large  are  less  incon- 
venient than  those  which  afford  too 
little  play,  providing  the  depths  are  in 
good  condition. 

Hcmove  the  endstone  from  the  chariot, 
and  see  that  the  pivot  projects  enough 
beyond  the  pivot  hole  when  the  plate  is 
inverted.  Remove  the  cock  and  detach 
it  from  the  balance.  Take  off"  the 
balance  spring  with  its  collet  from  this 
latter,  and  place  it  on  the  cock  in- 
verted, so  as  to  see  whether  the  collet  is 
central  when  the  outer  coil  is  midway 
between  the  curb  pins.  Remove  the 
cock  endstone  and  endstone  cap,  place 
the  top  balance  pivot  in  its  hole,  and 
see  that  it  projects  a  little  beyond  the 
pivot  hole.  Put  the  balance  into  the 
"  figure  8  "  calliper  to  test  its  truth, 
and,  nt  the  same  time,  to  see  that  it 
is  sufficiently  in  poise ;  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  balance  is  sometimes  put 
out  of  poise  intentionally. 

Let  the  train  run  down :  if  it  does  so 
nosily  or  by  jerks,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  some  of  the  depths  are  bad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  being  badly  formed, 
the  holes  too  large,  &c.  To  test  the 
latter  point,  cause  the  wheels  to  revolve 
alternately  in  opposite  directions  by 
applying  the  finger  to  the  barrel  or 
centre-wheel  teeth,  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  movement  of  each  pivot  in 
turn  in  its  hole ;  a  little  practice,  com- 
paring several  watches  together,  will 
soon  enable  the  workman  to  judge 
whether  the  play  is  coiTCct.  The  run- 
ning down  of  the  train  will  also  indicate 
whether  any  pivots  are  bent. 

Remove  the  barrel  bar  with  its  several 
attachments ;  also  the  third  wheel,  and, 
if  necessary,  test  the  unrighting  of  the 
centre  wheel  by  passing  a  round  broach 
or  taper  arbor  through  it,  and  setting 
the  plate  in  rotation  about  this  axisy 
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holding  a  card  n«ar  the  edge  while  doing 
so.  This  will  indicate  at  once  whether 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plate.  If  a  marked  deviation  is 
detected,  or  the  holes  are  found  to  be 
too  large,  they  must  be  re-bushed  and 
nprighted.  If  the  error  is  but  slight, 
the  axes  may  be  set  vertical  by  bending 
the  steady-pins  a  little,  in  doing  which 
proceed  as  follows : — Set  the  bar  in  its 
place  alone,  the  screws  a  little  un- 
screwed ;  rest  the  side  of  the  bar  oppo- 
site to  that  towards  which  it  is  to  be 
bent  against  a  piece  of  brass  held  in  the 
vice,  and  strike  the  farther  edge  of  the 
plate  one  or  two  sharp  blows  with  a  small 
wooJen  mallet.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  the  workman  to  proportion  the 
blow  so  as  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of 
deviation,  and  must  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to 
pass  a  broach  through  the  steady-pin 
holes  before  operating  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

The  centre  pivots  must  project  beyond 
the  holes  in  the  plate  and  bar.  A 
circular  recess  is  turned  round  the  outer 
end  of  each  of  these  holes  so  as  to  form 
reservoirs  for  oil.  Owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  these  simple  precautions,  many 
watches,  especially  those  that  are  thin, 
come  back  for  repair  with  their  centre 
pivots  in  a  bad  state,  because  the  oil 
could  notbeapplied  insufficient  quantity, 
and  has  been  drawn  away  by  the  cannon 
pinion  or  the  steel  shield.  If  the  watch 
has  a  seconds  hand,  ascertain  by  means 
of  the  calliper  that  its  wheel  is  upright. 
Finally,  examine  each  jewel  to  see  that 
it  is  neither  cracked  nor  rough  at  the 
edges  of  the  hole. 

The  side  spring,  which  must  not  be 

too  strong,  should  reach  with  certainty 

to  the  bottom  of  the  spaces  between  the 

teeth  of  the   ratchet,   and   this   latter 

should  be  held  steadily  in  position  by 

the  cap.     The  barrel  is  made  straight 

and  true  on  its  axis,  the  arbor  having 

been  previously  put  in  order  if  required. 

It  is  a  good  plan  after  making  the  ex- 

tensive  repairs  here  spoken  of  to  again 

test  the  barrel  and  centre-pinion  depth, 

either  br  touch  or  by  drilling  a  hole  for 

observation.      The  screw  of    the   star 


wheel  must  not  project  within  the  cover 
nor  rub  against  the  dial ;  it  must  be 
reduced  if  either  case  presents  itself. 

The  action  of  the  stopwork  must  be 
well  assured,  especially  when  the  actual 
stop  occurs.  It  is  a  good  plan  to,  as  it 
were,  "  round-up  **  the  star  wheel  and 
finger-piece,  with  an  emery  stick,  sup- 
porting them  on  arbors.  There  must  be 
no  possibility  of  friction  between  the 
finger  and  the  bottom  of  its  sink.  To 
test  the  stopwork,  take  up  the  winding 
square  of  an  arbor,  with  the  barrel,  &c., 
in  position,  in  a  pair  of  sliding  tongs 
or  a  Birch's  key ;  hold  the  tongs  be- 
tween the  last  3  fingers  and  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand,  the  first  finger  and  thumb 
being  applied  to  the  circumference  of 
the  barrel  so  as  to  rotate  it,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other.  During 
this  movement,  take  a  pegwood  point  in 
the  right  hand,  and  try  to  turn  the 
star  wheel  against  the  direction  in  which 
it  would  be  impelled  by  the  finger. 
The  tooth  that  is  just  going  to  engage 
with  the  finger  will  thus  be  caused  to 
take  up  the  worst  possible  position  for 
being  turned,  and  thus,  if  the  action 
proves  to  be  satisfactory  for  each  tooth, 
you  may  rest  content  as  to  the  future ; 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  engage- 
ment takes  place  square,  and  there  is 
no  tendency  to  cause  distortion  of  the 
metal.  By  holding  the  sliding  tongs  in 
a  vice,  both  hands  can  be  kept  at 
liberty 

It  facilitates  the  work  to  secure  order 
in  taking  to  pieces  and  cleaning,  pre- 
venting the  screws  from  being  mixed, 
&c.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  prepare 
beforehand  one  or  more  boards,  in  which 
grooves  and  holes  are  made  in  positions 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  several 
pieces  on  the  plate  of  the  watch,  as 
indicated  by  Fig.  227.  The  round  holes 
receive  the  cock  and  bar  screws,  which 
may  be  cleaned  while  the  other  parts 
are  in  the  benzine  solution.  (Two  holes 
are  shown  side  by  side  for  each  bar  and 
cock,  so  that  the  same  plate  will  serve 
for  a  hrge  and  small  watch.)  The  oval 
OT  c\Tc\\.\«Lt  hollows  at  a  and  round  6 
receive  t\\e  ta,^  sct%-<N%,  %.w^"b  VJeir  ^\>^\\ 
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star  wheel,  and  the  fiQger-piece  pin  ;  d 
is  for  the  screws  of  the  top  endstone,  and 
€  for  those  of  the  bottom  endstone,  &c. 
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Very  conveniently  divided  deal  boxes, 
for  holding  the  several  parts  of  a  watch 
when  taken  to  pieces,  are  in  general  use 
by  watchmakers.  They  are  of  foreign 
manufacture,  and  measure  about  6  in. 
by  4,  and  1  in.  in  depth,  thus  being 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  parts 
of  any  ordinary  watch.  Every  young 
workman  will  find  the  advantage  of 
noting  on  a  paper,  bearing  the  number 
of  the  watch,  the  successive  operations 
that  have  to  be  done,  striking  them  out 
one  by  one  as  the  work  progret'ses. 

Whatever  the  system  of  cleaning 
adopted,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  con- 
cluded by  passing  a  pegwood  point  into 
each  of  the  holes.  Brilliancy  is  given 
to  the  surfaces  of  cleaned  pieces  by 
passing  a  carefully  kept  fine  brush  over 
them.  A  brush  that  is  greasy  can  only 
be  cleaned  by  soap  and  water,  and  a 
new  brush  is  prepared  for  use  by  passing 
an  inclined  cutting  edge  over  the  ends  of 
its  bristles  so  as  to  taper  them  off  to  fine 
points,  and  to  remove  knots  due  to  hard 
parts  or  to  bristles  becoming  united. 
This  preliminary  treatment  is  completed 
by  charging  the  brush  with  French 
chalk,  and  rubbing  it  vigorously  on  a 
dry  crust  of  bread  until  the  brush  can 
be  passed  over  a  gilded  surface  without 
scratching  it.  The  bristles  are  main- 
tained in  good  condition  by  the  same 
treatment.  Billiard  chalk  is  very  effec- 
tive for   this  purpose.     The   greater 


number  of  cavities  there  are  in  a  crust 
the  better  it  will  act.  Groat  bread 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  that  n  ade  from 
wheat,  because  the  latter  contains  greasy 
particles  which  prevent  the  brush  from 
being  kept  thoroughly  clean.  A  burnt 
bone  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
crust,  and  has  the  advantage  of  causing 
the  brush  to  impart  a  very  brilliant  ap- 
pearance to  objects  on  which  it  is  used. 

Cleaning  with  a  brush  is  less  used 
now  than  formerly,  as  it  can  be  adopted 
with  safety  with  the  old-fashioned  gild- 
ing, but  is  too  severe  for  the  thin  gal- 
vanic coats  that  are  applied  at  the 
present  day.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
sorted to  for  getting  up  the  surface  of 
polished  brass  wheels,  for  example.  Put 
some  French  chalk  or  powdered  harts- 
horn (whiv  h  can  be  bought  at  a  che- 
mist's) in  pure  alcohol.  Shake  the 
mixture,  and  with  a  fine  paint-brush 
coat  the  object  with  a  small  quantity 
of  it,  subsequently  brushing  the  surface 
with  a  brush  that  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition. Polished  wheels  may  be  made 
to  present  a  very  brilliant  appearance 
by  this  means,  but  their  teeth  and  the 
leaves  of  pinions  must  be  afterwards 
carefully  cleaned.  The  French  chalk 
and  hartshorn  are  more  effective  accord- 
ing as  they  have  remained  a  longer  time 
in  the  alcohol ;  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  hard  grains  are  then  more 
completely  dissolved. 

In  soaping,  it  is  advisable 'to  use  a 
soap  that  quickly  produces  a  good  lather. 
The  object  is  held  in  the  hand  and  cleaned 
by  rubbing  with  a  soft  brush  charged 
with  this  lather ;  then  immerse  first  in 
clean  water,  and  subsequently  in  alcohol, 
moving  it  about  in  each :  it  may  be  left 
for  a  few  seconds  in  this  latter,  and,  on 
being  removed,  is  dried  with  a  fine  linen 
rag  or  soft  muslin.  A  stroke  with  a 
soft  brush  in  good  condition  will  give 
brilliancy  to  the  surface.  If  cold  water 
dissolves  the  soap  very  slowly,  employ 
warm.  If  about  to  soap  polished  wheels, 
the  surface  must  be  first  got  up  with  a 
buffstick  and  rouge,  or  by  brushing  with 
hartshorn.  The  balance  spring  may  be 
cleaned  b^  Vv^vvi^  \\.  wv  -a*  Xvwesv  a^^j^ 
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brush  ch.-trgcd  with  lather;  then  dip- 
ping in  water  and  alcohol  in  succession. 
The  alcohol  may  be  used  hot  or  cold,  its 
action  being  more  rapid  and  effective 
in  the  former  case.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  use  hot  alcohol  except  when 
dealing  with  substances  such  as  wax, 
that  resist  its  action. 

The  employment  of  essences  in  clean- 
ing watches  is  becoming  more  general 
every  day.  They  are  to  be  obtained  at 
all  the  tool-shops,  together  with  full 
instructions  in  regard  to  their  use.  A 
few  observations  may  be  not  out  of 
place.  The  objects  are  left  in  the  solu- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  allow 
all  adhering  matter  to  dissolve,  but  not 
too  long,  as  certain  qualities  of  benzine, 
&c.,  are  apt  to  leave  stains.  Dry  the 
pieces  on  removing  them,  and  finish  by 
pas.-fing  over  a  iine  brush  that  has  been 
charged  with  chalk  and  subsequently 
rubbed  on  a  hard  crust  or  burnt  bone. 
The  following  composition  has  been 
strongly  recommended  : — 90  parts  by 
weight  of  refined  petroleum,  and  25  of 
sulphuric  ether.  The  objects  are  im- 
mersed for  several  minutes,  and  on 
removal  from  the  bath  are  found  to  be 
clean  and  bright.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  of  these  essences  are 
liable  to  ignite  near  a  lamp. 

The  following  3  rules  must  be  ob- 
served in  arranging  a  system  of  putting 
the  watch  together:  (1)  avoid  taking  up 
the  same  piece  2  or  more  times ;  (2)  hold 
it  lightly,  as  any  pressure  will  produce 
a  mark ;  (3)  keep  it  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  in  the  fingers.  Any  linen  rags 
used  must  be  free  from  fiufl",  but  rags 
of  all  kinds  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
replaced  by  certain  kinds  of  tissue  paper. 
The  best  kind  will  be  that  which,  while 
securing  a  given  degree  of  pliability, 
will  prevent  heat  and  moisture  from 
passing  through.  Blue  tissue  paper 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  often  found 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  rust  on 
steel- work. 

The  following  order  is  often  adopted 
in  putting  together  the  ordinary  form  of 
Geneva  watch.  Commence  by  putting 
the  several  parts  of  the  barrel  together, 
BttacbiDg  it  to  the  bar  and  observing  the 


directions  given  farther  on  with  regard 
to  the  distribation  of  oil.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  stop-finger,  it  is  some- 
times found  that  the  mainspring  must 
be  set  up  either  }  or  f  of  a  turn.  Very 
often  }  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  snch  cases 
it  is  necessary,  before  patting  together, 
to  ascertain  that  the  spring  admits  of 
at  least  5  or  5|  turns  in  the  barrel. 
If  it  will  not  allow  this  amount,  and 
yet  has  to  be  set  up  f  of  a  tarn,  too 
great  a  strain  will  come  upon  the  eye  of 
the  spring  in  winding.  Fix  the  chariot 
with  its  endstone  on  the  under  side  of 
the  plate.  Replace  the  fourth  wheel, 
making  sure  that  it  is  free,  has  no  more 
than  the  requisite  end-shake,  and  is  up- 
right. Then  the  escape  wheel,  testing 
it  in  a  similar  manner.  See  that  the 
teeth  have  sufHcicnt  freedom  on  both 
sides  of  the  cuck  passage,  then  make 
the  2  wheels  run  together  with  a  pair 
of  tweezers  or  peg  wood  in  all  positions 
of  the  plate  to  make  sure  of  everything 
being  free. 

Having  attached  the  index  and  end- 
stone  to  the  balance  cock,  and  the 
balance  spring  to  the  balance  (observing 
that  the  centre  of  the  stud  is  against 
the  dot  on  the  balance  rim),  place  some 
oil  in  both  the  balance  pivot-holes; 
adjust  the  balance  to  the  cock,  after 
placing  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  cylinder, 
and  set  in  position  on  the  plate.  Some 
workmen  apply  a  drop  of  oil  to  the  top 
of  the  escape-wheel  pivot-hole  before 
setting  the  balance  cock  in  its  place, 
but  others  prefer  only  to  add  the  oil 
after  the  escapement  has  been  tested. 
Placing  a  small  piece  of  paper  first  be- 
tween the  balance  and  cock,  and  then 
between  the  balance  and  plate,  ascertain 
whether  the  escape  wheel  occupies  its 
correct  position  in  reference  to  the 
cylinder,  in  order  that  the  escapement 
may  act  properly.  This  test  is  especi- 
ally necessary  in  dealing  with  very, thin 
watches  or  those  in  which  the  cylinder 
banking  slot  is  exceptionally  narrow. 

Next  fix  the  barrel  bar  to  the  plate. 
Set  the  third  wheel  in  its  place,  and 
lastly  the  centre  wheel,  after  putting  a  « 
little  oil  on  the  shoulder  of  its  bottom 
pivot.    Before  patting  the  bar  oyer  it. 
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apply  oil  to  the  top  pivot  in  a  similar 
manner ;  then  screw  it  down.  After 
this  is  done,  screw  on  the  third-wheel 
cock.  Apply  a  small  quantity  of  oil  to 
the  2  centre  pivots,  and  very  lightly  to 
the  others  that  have  not  already  been 
oiled  ;  give  a  turn  to  the  key,  and  listen 
to  the  tick  of  the  watch  in  all  positions. 
This  should  always  be  done  before  re- 
placing it  in  the  case.  After  passing  the 
slightly-oiled  set-hands  arbor  through 
the  centre  pinion,  and  adapting  the 
cannon  pinion  to  its  end,  reverse  the 
watch,  passing  the  end  of  the  centre 
arbor  through  a  hole  in  the  riveting 
stake,  so  that  the  watch  is  supported  on 
the  end  of  the  cannon  pinion ;  a  light 
blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  square  end 
of  this  arbor  will  then  suffice  to  drive 
the  cannon  pinion  home.  Some  do  this 
before  replacing  the  movement  in  its 
case,  and  some  after.  Add  a  little  oil 
to  such  pivots  as  have  not  already  re- 
ceived enough,  and  fix  in  their  places 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  motion  work, 
the  dial  and  hands:  the  watch  then  only 
requires  to  be  timed. 

The  distribution  and  application  of 
the  oil  are  of  more  importance  than 
might  be  thought,  and  have  a  very 
marked  influence  on  both  the  time  of 
going  and  the  rate.  Very  fluid  oil  may 
be  used  for  the  escapement  and  flne 
pivots,  where  only  a  small  quantity  is 
needed  and  the  pressure  is  slight ;  but 
it  is  not  suitable  in  other  places,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  spread,  and 
leave  the  rubbing  surfaces.  If  too 
much  oil  is  applied,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  there  had  been  too  little  ;  it 
runs  away,  and  only  a  minute  quantity 
is  left  where  it  is  wanted. 

To  apply  oil  to  the  coils  of  the  spring 
is  not  enough;  some  must  also  be  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Before 
patting  on  the  cover,  moisten  the 
shoulder  of  the  arbor-nut  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it  with  oil :  by  doing 
so,  when  oil  is  applied  to  the  pivot, 
after  the  cover  is  in  its  place,  this  oil 
will  be  retained  at  the  centre  of  the 
boss  in  the  cover.  Moreover,  it  will 
not  then  be  drawn  away  by  the  finger- 
piece,  passing  from  this  to  the    star 


wheel.  The  oil  applied  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ratchet,  to  reduce  its 
friction  against  the  cap,  must  not  be  in 
such  quantity  as  to  spread  on  to  the 
winding  square.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
round  off  the  lower  corner  of  this 
cover.  The  observation  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  oil  applied  to  the  barrel 
cover  may  be  repeated  for  the  centre 
wheel. 

After  the  drop  of  oil  is  introduced 
into  the  oil-cup  of  the  balance  pivot- 
hole,  insert  a  very  fine  pegwood  point, 
so  as  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  oil ;  a 
small  additional  quantity  may  then  be 
n])plied.  When  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  it  frequently  happens  that,  in 
inserting  the  balance  pivot,  its  conical 
shoulder  draws  away  some  of  the  oil, 
and  there  is  a  deficiency  both  in  the 
hole  and  on  the  endstone.  Some  work- 
men place  a  single  drop  of  oil  within 
the  cylinder,  and  when  the  escape 
wheel  advances  each  tooth  takes  some 
up.  This  method  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  earlier  teeth  receive  such 
a  quantity  of  oil  that  it  runs  down  the 
pillars,  where  it  is  useless,  and  merely 
tends  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
wheel.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  put 
a  very  small  quantity  in  the  cylinder 
and  on  the  flat  of  each  tooth,  or  every 
second  or  third  tooth.  It  will  thus  be 
evenly  distributed,  and  will  not  tend  to 
flow  away.  The  escape-wheel  pivots 
require  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  work- 
man applies  too  much,  and  it  runs  down 
to  the  pinion.  The  leaves  thus  become 
greasy  and  stick,  while  the  pivots  are 
running  dry. 

English  Watch, — Many  of  the  re- 
marks made  in  speaking  of  the  Geneva 
movement  are  equally  applicable  to  that 
of  English  construction.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  to  supplement  them  by 
a  few  special  directions.  The  following 
points  require  attention.  See  that  the 
position  of  dial  is  not  altered  by  closing 
down  the  bezel;  that  the  fusee  dust- 
cap  does  not  touch  the  dome  or  cap ; 
and  that  the  diamond  endstone  or  other 
jewelling  of  the  balance  cock  is  free  of 
the  case.    In  |-plate  watches  the  chain 
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is  occasionally  found  to  rub  against  the 
edge  of  the  case,  or  the  top  plate  to 
press  against  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
same,  causing  the  train  to  bind.  See 
that  the  balance  and  chain,  and  the 
fusee  great  wheel,  are  free  of  the  cap 
where  one  exists:  the  chain  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  rub  after  the  breaking 
of  a  strong  spring,  which  may  cause 
the  barrel  to  bulge,  when  it  may  also 
rub  against  the  potence.  Ascertain 
that  none  of  the  dial-plate  feet  or  pins 
touch  the  train;  that  the  hour  wheel 
is  clear  of  the  third  and  fourth  wheel 
bar ;  and  the  minute  wheel  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  dial  plate,  and  not  pressed 
by  the  dial.  See  that  the  third  wheel  is 
free  in  its  hollow ;  and  that  the  balance, 
more  especially  in  oversprung  watches, 
is  clear  of  the  barrel. 

The  index  or  regulator  must  be 
tested,  especially  in  watches  that  are 
nndersprung,  at  several  points  between 
«  fast "  and  "  slow,"  td  see  that  it  no- 
where approaches  too  near  the  spring, 
is  held  with  sufficient  firmness,  and 
that  it  never  comes  near  enough  to  the 
guard  pin  for  contact  to  occur.  See 
that  the  potence  screw  and  steady-pins 
do  not  project,  and  that  the  barrel  does 
not  touch  the  name  plate,  balance  cock, 
top  plate  hollowing  or  great  wheel. 
Before  taking  off  the  top  plate,  notice 
the  position  of  the  detent  in  the  steel 
wheel,  and  the  amount  of  its  end-shake ; 
the  wear  of  the  holes,  and  freedom  of 
the  train  wheels;  the  position  of  the 
third  pinion  with  respect  to  the  centre 
wheel,  and  that  of  the  escape  wheel  to 
the  lever.  See  that  the  banking  pins 
are  not  loose  or  bent ;  that  the  guard 
pin,  which  protects  the  balance  staff 
when  the  chain  breaks,  is  near  enough 
to  the  barrel  and  the  potence.  When 
the  watch  is  taken  to  pieces,  any  loose 
pillars  or  joints  must  be  secured,  pivots 
examined  to  see  whether  worn  or  bent, 
and  those  working  on  endstones  that 
they  come  through  the  holes.  The 
fourth-wheel  pinion  must  be  free  in  the 
hoilow  of  the  pillar  plate  and  the  centre 
wheel  in  its  hollow ;  a  similar  examina- 
tion also  must  be  made  of  the  collet 
and  pJa  which  secure  the  great  wheel 


\ 


to  the  fusee.  If  a  chain  is  broken  near 
the  barrel  end,  the  stopwork  is  probably 
defective  or  the  spring  too  strong. 

The  following  faults  may  occur  in 
£nglish  stopwork.  The  stop  may  come 
opposite  the  fusee  snail  too  soon  or  too 
late,  allowing  one  turn  too  few  or  too 
many  of  the  fusee  ;  or  the  back  of  the 
snail  may  butt  against  the  stop,  and 
thus  stop  the  watch  after  going  for  a 
few  hours.  Overwinding  sometimes 
occurs  in  consequence  of  the  stop  spring 
being  locked  between  the  shoulder  of 
the  stop  and  its  brass  stud ;  and  the 
blade  of  the  snail  or  the  end  of  the  stop 
may  be  worn  or  bent  in  cleaning.  In 
j- plate  fusee  watches,  see  that  the 
balance  does  not  come  too  near  to  the 
fusee,  fourth  wheel,  centre  wheel,  and 
sometimes  the  escape  wheel.  The  break- 
ing of  a  mainspring  sometimes  strains 
certain  teeth  of  the  great  wheel. 

In  examining  a  lever  escapement,  the 
following  particulars  should  always  be 
attended  to.  See  that  ruby  pin  and 
pallet  stones  are  firmly  set;  that  neither 
pallet  nor  roller  is  loose  on  its  staff;  and 
that  the  lever  and  pallets  are  rigidly 
fixed  together.  The  guard  pin  must  be 
firm,  the  balance  well  riveted  to  its 
collet,  the  spring  collet  sufficiently 
tight,  and  the  curb  pins  firm.  If  there 
is  a  compensation  balance,  ascertain  that 
each  screw  is  tight. 

So  great  a  variety  of  arrangements 
of  the  mechanism  for  winding  watches 
at  the  pendant  is  met  with  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  detailed  directions  in  regard  to 
their  examination  ;  the  following  gene- 
ral remarks,  however,  will  be  found 
of  value  in  directing  attention  to  the 
points  which  most  require  it,  and  will 
suffice  for  any  intelligent  workman.  It 
should  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that 
the  adjustment  of  keyless  work  is 
almost  entirely  a  question  of  depths, 
and  the  workman  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  this  subject  will  rarely  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
keyless  mechanism.  Carefully  observe 
each  depth,  &c.,  in  succession,  to  make 
swxe  Wv^yX  ivo  "^x^^vx^xd^A.  ^vvetion  occurs 
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parts  coining  in  contact.  All  springs 
should  act  solely  in  the  direction  in 
which  pressure  is  required  of  them. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  intermediate  steel  wheel  for  com- 
municating motion  to  the  cannon  pinion, 
when  this  exists,  as  it  is  permanently 
in  gear  with  the  train,  so  that  any  un- 
evenness  of  the  depth  will  affect  the 
rate :  if  the  minute  wheel  have  too 
much  end-shake  or  play  on  its  stud,  it 
is  apt  to  ride  on  the  intermediate  steel 
wheel.  The  friction  of  the  cannon 
pinion  on  the  set-hands  arbor  must  not 
be  excessive,  since  it  would  involve  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  teeth  of  the  minute 
wheel ;  nor  too  slight,  since  the  hands 
would  be  liable  to  be  displaced  on  re- 
leasing the  set-hands  stud.  U  the  in- 
termediate wheel  has  too  much  end- 
shake,  limit  this  by  an  excentric  screw 
overlapping  its  edge.  Test  the  spring 
of  the  set-hands  stud,  to  see  that  it  is 
not  too  strong  or  too  weak,  and  that  it 
moves  parallel  with  the  plate.  Failure 
in  this  latter  particular  might  lead  to 
its  rising  on  to  the  rocking  bar  or  other 
piece  on  which  it  acts. 

Examine  the  winding-pinion  depth, 
to  see  that  it  is  neither  too  deep  nor 
shallow.  The  set-hands  stud  spring 
must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
accidental  pressure  on  the  stud ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  must 
not  be  excessive,  as  the  spring  will  then 
be  all  the  more  liable  to  break,  besides 
causing  inconvenience  when  setting  the 
hands.  The  course  of  the  spring  should 
be  banked  at  the  point  which  gives  a 
good  depth  between  the  winding  and 
intermediate  wheels.  The  minute-wheel 
stud  must  be  firm  in  the  plate,  as  any 
accidental  binding  might  otherwise  un- 
screw it,  occasioning  the  breakage  of 
the  dial.  When  the  minute  hand  is 
carried  by  the  set-hands  arbor,  and  not 
by  the  cannon  pinion,  care  is  necessary 
in  fitting  this  latter,  for  if  too  loose  it 
will  rotate  in  setting  the  hands  without 
carrying  the  minute  hand  round,  and 
the  minute  and  hour  hand  will  cease  to 
agree. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicatioB  of  oil  to  keyless  work,  as,  m 


\ 


its  absence,  rust  rapidly  forms,  and  the 
mechanism  becomes  bound.  Of  course, 
all  bearing  surfaces,  such  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  pendant,  intermediate  and 
minute  wheel  studs,  studs  or  screws  of 
the  rocking  bar  or  other  surfaces  on 
which  wheels  rotate,  must  be  lubri- 
cated; an  equally  important  point  is 
to  liberally  oil  the  teeth  of  the  winding 
pinion  and  the  bevel  or  crown  wheel 
that  engages  with  it.  The  application 
of  a  little  oil  inside  and  outside  the 
cannon  pinion  must  not  be  omitted. 

Several  watchmakers  have  noticed  that 
the  oil  is  preserved  intwct  longer  after 
washing  with  soap,  if  well  done,  than 
after  cleaning  with  benzines,  &c.,  though 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  that  the 
latter  process  was  not  properly  per- 
formed. However,  the  following  is  the 
method  adopted  for  some  years  by  Ber- 
trand  : — Dissolve  in  about  1  qt.  of  rain- 
water a  piece  of  Marseilles  soap,  about 
1|  in.  square,  pared  very  fine,  and  add 
a  piece  of  black  soap  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut. Boil,  filter  through  a  linen  rag, 
and  bottle  the  liquid.  When  required 
for  use,  pour  a  little  into  a  capsule,  and 
place  the  parts  (excepting  those  fixed 
with  lac)  in  it,  boil  it  slightly,  and 
after  having  put  back  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  pass  the  parts  through  rain- 
water, slightly  boiling,  and  then  plunge 
them  in  alcohol.  On  taking  them  out, 
dry  them  with  a  linen  rag.  By  this 
means  the  pieces  are  much  better  cleaned 
than  they  would  be  if  benzines  were 
used.  Should  the  polished  wheels  turn 
a  little  brown,  the  colour  may  easily  be 
made  to  disappear  by  passing  lightly 
over  the  stained  portion,  and  without 
touching  the  steel,  a  pencil-brush  dipped 
in  water  mixed  with  potash  oxalate 
(commonly  called  salts  of  sorrel),  and 
dipping  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  touched  up  with  a  dry 
chamois  leather. 

Pivoting. — This  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  called  the  most  tedious  of 
any  work  connected  with  watch  repair- 
ing ;  for  it  is  certainly  no  easy  job  for 
the  novice  to  drill  down  the  caxvtr^  ^s*^  j*. 

\*  \ei\.  ^x\.T«.  \i«t^,  ^Vv2e.  \%  ^"^^  "^^ 
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case.  Making  the  drill  to  the  required 
shape  and  hardness  is  one  of  the  main 
things  to  be  considered.  A  n&edle  is  the 
best  steel  to  be  obtained  for  this  job. 
Heat  the  needle  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
to  a  cherry-red,  then  hammer  it  into 
shape.  This  must  be  such  a  form  as 
will  give  as  much  strength  as  possible  ; 
therefore,  do  not  hammer  the  sides  too 
flat,  or  the  edges  will  snap  off  when 
hard.  It  must  not  be  too  pointed  for 
drilling  steel,  but  will  work  very  well 
without  a  point,  provided  a  nice  cutting 
shape  is  obtained,  which  is  secured  by 
making  the  end  a  little  larger  than  the 
other  part,  and  slightly  flattened  with 
the  round-faced  hammer,  then  stoning 
up  so  that  there  is  an  edge  in  the 
centre  of  the  flattened  part.  If  this 
edge  is  slightly  rounded  instead  of 
pointed  like  a  brass  drill,  it  will  make 
the  drill  cut  longer  than  the  pointed 
shape,  as  there  is  more  of  the  cutting 
surface  utilised  at  one  time;  therefore 
there  is  not  the  amount  of  wear  on  any 
particular  point  of  action,  so  it  will  cut 
long  after  a  pointed  drill  has  become 
dulled.  To  get  the  drill  extra  hard, 
hold  it  in  the  candle  flame  until  it  be- 
comes a  cherry-red,  then  immerse  in 
quicksilver.  Do  not  get  it  to  a  white 
heat,  or  the  steel  will  be  too  brittle, 
and  never  cut  satisfactorily.  A  candle 
is  much  better  than  gas  for  making  up 
drills,  as  the  gas  burns  the  steel,  owing 
to  the  sharp  current  of  air  through 
the  burner.  Some  use  water  and  some 
oil  to  harden  the  drills,  while  others  use 
the  tallow  of  the  candle.  Either  will 
have  the  desired  efl'ect,  providing  the 
steel  has  not  been  heated  too  much 
before  putting  in — a.  deep  red  is  quite 
sufficient. 

Suppose  the  drill  is  hard  enough  to 
cut  down  the  required  steel  where  the 
pivot   is   wanted — say   a  verge   third- 
wheel  bottom  pivot.     After  finding  the 
centre,  apply  plenty  of  oil  to  the  drill, 
then  drill  down  until  you  get  about  the 
depth  of  a  pivot's  length.     Now  file  the 
steel  a  perfect  fit  to  this  hole.   There  is  no 
better  steel  for  the  pivot  than  a  needle, 
brought  down  to  a  plum  colour.    W\\eiv 
it  23  stoned  to  fit  the  hole  tightly, dWve 


it  in  with  the  flat  hammer.  If  it  is  a 
good  lit,  you  may  now  cut  it  off  a  little 
longer  than  required,  run  a  point  on  it, 
put  the  point  into  the  turns,  and  see  if 
the  pinion  runs  true.  If  so,  the  pivot 
may  soon  be  finished  ;  but  provided 
you  have  got  the  pivot  a  little  out  of 
the  centre,  you  must  make  the  point  a 
little  out  of  the  centre  of  it,  so  that  the 
pinion  will  run  true ;  then  turn  it  true 
before  you  begin  with  the  pivoting  file, 
or  you  will  find  the  pivot  will  never 
find  the  centre  by  filing.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  getting  the  point  of 
the  pivot  in  the  proper  place  before 
beginning  to  turn.  With  care,  pivots 
may  be  put  in  so  that  the  watch  will 
not  suffer  therefrom.  Even  if  it  is  a 
wheel,  whose  being  out  of  poise  does 
not  matter,  it  will  throw  the  depths 
unequal,  providing  the  pivot  is  out  of 
the  centre.  It  is  sometimes  rather 
tedious  to  get  the  pinion  true  from  the 
point  of  pivot  as  advised,  but  there  had 
better  be  a  few  minutes  taken  there 
than  to  slip  the  job  and  then  have  a 
bad  depth  to  correct. 

Jn  putting  in  a  verge  fourth  pivot,  if 
it  be  a  seconds  pivot,  drill  the  pinion 
far  enough,  or,  as  before,  the  length  of 
the  seconds  pivot — this  will  make  a 
firm  job  of  it.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  break  the  drill  in ;  but  with  a 
properly  shaped  drill  and  a  steady  hand 
there  is  not  often  a  break. 

Whether  verge,  lever,  or  Geneva 
pivots,  they  can  all  be  done  in  the  way 
stated,  but  of  course  a  Geneva  escape- 
wheel  pivot  requires  more  practice  than 
a  third-wheel  pivot  of  a  verge  watch. 
With  this  the  wheel  must  be  taken  off 
in  order  to  get  the  ferule  on  to  run  it 
with.  In  putting  on  the  wheel  again 
the  best  tool  to  use  is  a  pinion  riveting 
tool,  as  it  is  then  left  nice  and  flat.  No 
watchmaker  should  be  without  this  tool, 
as  it  is  so  useful  for  all  kinds  of  riveting 
where  accuracy  is  required.  It  will 
leave  the  brass  perfectly  polished  where 
it  is  used  to  rivet  a  balance  on. 

There  are  pivots  where  the  drill  i^ 

not  used.   Some  drill  in  the  turns,  others 
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the  rest ;  while  others  employ  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  holding  the  wheel 
in  the  hand  and  running  the  drill  in  the 
vice  holes.  The  operator  may  choose 
his  own  method. 

Now  for  a  pivot  without  any  drilling 
— a  staff  top  pivot  for  instance.  Drive 
out  the  old  staff  entirely  (the  steel  part 
of  it),  then  cut  off  the  steel  about  half 
as  much  as  reaches  through  the  brass ; 
stone  the  end  flat,  then  put  it  in  again 
as  before.  This  will  leave  a  hole  in  the 
top  part.  Put  a  piece  of  properly 
tempered  steel  in  this  hole,  solder  it  in 
with  a  small  portion  of  solder,  then 
centre  the  point  so  that  the  body  of  the 
staff  runs  perfectly  true ;  put  it  in  the 
turns,  and  turn  down  to  required  shape 
for  pivot,  finishing  off  with  file  and 
bnrnisher.  This  is  the  best  method  for 
a  staff  top  pivot,  which  can  be  done  with- 
out much  fatigue.  Of  course  this  method 
cannot  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  a  solid 
steel  staff,  such  as  the  Waltham  staffs. 
In  this  case  the  drill  has  to  be  used  ; 
but  when  the  operator  has  had  plenty 
of  practice  with  the  turns  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  put  in  a  new  staff  rather 
than  a  pivot.  Even  in  putting  in  a 
new  staff  (English),  the  steel  can  be 
driven  out,  and  another  piece  put  in, 
saving  the  trouble  of  turning  the  brass. 
In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
get  the  old  brass  to  run  true  on  the 
centres  before  using  the  graver,  or  the 
balance  will  be  out  of  poise. 

We  now  come  to  the  easiest  pivot  job, 
although  by  some  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  veiy  delicate  and  tedious  job  -  the 
cylinder  pivot.  Provided  the  top  plug 
is  a  good  fit,  but  has  the  pivot  broken, 
simply  drive  out  the  plug  a  little  way 
(the  length  of  the  pivot)  and  run  a  new 
pivot  on  the  same  plug;  turn  it  back  a 
little  way  to  give  it  a  good  appearance. 
This  may  be  done  complete  in  10 
minutes ;  so  it  is  not  very  serious  after  a 
little  practice  has  been  had  at  it.  In 
driving  out  the  plugs,  make  a  steel 
stake  with  holes  through  and  cham- 
fered on  the  top^  this  will  let  the  plug 
move  while  the  shell  is  held  firmly  on 
the  stake. 

ifew  Main^ingi-=-lh!^  barrel  coVer 


being  removed  by  the  blade  of  a  small 
watch  screwdriver,  the  arbor  is  first 
taken  out  and  then  the  broken  spring. 
If,  without  doubt,  the  broken  spring 
was  the  original  spring,  and  the  watch 
is  of  fair  quality,  it  is  well  to  follow  the 
rule  generally  adopted  by, the  trade,  and 
replace  it  with  another  of  "the  same 
width  and  strength."  Frequently,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  the  spring  is  not 
the  original,  but  one  put  in  by  some 
careless  workman  either  ignorant  of 
what  conditions  a  spring  should  fulfil, 
or  contented  with  the  nearest  spring  to 
the  original  that  he  happened  to  possess. 
In  such  a  case,  the  general  rule  does 
not  apply. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that 
you  have  a  broken  spring  to  replace, 
which  evidently  is  nut  of  the  proper 
width  and  strength  for  the  barrel  it 
occupied,  and  consequently  not  adapted 
to  the  watch.  The  first  consideration 
is  its  width,  which  should  be  as  great  as 
the  barrel  will  fairly  admit,  reaching 
from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  the 
groove  barely,  excepting  where  the 
barrel  cover  is  hollowed  out,  when  it 
may  reach  it  fully.  If  the  spring  is 
not  wide  enough,  its  working  will  be 
irregular;  if  too  wide,  then  it  will  bind  in 
the  barrel.  The  next  point  is  the  thick- 
ness, and  it  is  most  important  that  this 
should  be  correct  for  the  watch  to  per- 
form satisfactorily.  If  the  spring  is 
too  thick,  the  action  of  the  escapement 
will  be  hurried  and  its  rate  unsteady, 
and  the  chain  more  liable  to  break; 
while,  if  too  thin,  the  escapement  will 
be  sluggish,  and  the  watch  apt  to  stop 
altogether.  The  strength  of  the  spring 
should  be  such  that,  when  of  the  proper 
length,  hooked  in  the  barrel  and  wound 
up,  it  may  cause  the  barrel  to  make 
about  f  of  a  turn  more  than  is  required 
by  the  length  of  a  chain  that  occupies 
the  fusee  when  fully  wound.  The  length 
of  a  spring  should  be  such  that  when 
wound  in  the  barrel  it  should  occupy 
about  \  of  its  diameter.  Having  ganged 
the  width  and  found  the  corresponding 
springs,  one  of  the  proper  strength  wlU. 
be  fovmd  «a  «k  ^\i\^  \.^\i^  "«>.\v\K^fe\^2t'^^ 
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would  almost  fill  the  barrel  if  it  were 
wound  in,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
breiik  ofif  a  short  piece  that  the  barrel 
may  not  be  too  full.  This  applies  to 
the  springs  as  bought  from  the  makers, 
coiled  within  a  wire  ring,  and  is  merely 
given  as  an  approximate  guide  to 
selection. 

Having  selected  a  spring  apparently 
suitable,  it  must  be  shortened  as  much 
as  is  necessary,  and  "  hooked  in,"  when 
it  must  be  finally  tested  by  holding  the 
barrel  tight  in  the  left  hand  and  wind- 
ing up  the  spring  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
sliding  tongs  attached  to  the  squared 
end  of  the  barrel  arbor,  and  observing 
how  many  times  it  causes  the  barrel  to 
revolve.  If  it  makes  an  insufficient 
number  of  turns,  the  spring  is  too  thick ; 
if  too  many,  it  is  too  thin.  Although 
this  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  not  without  exceptions,as,  for  example, 
in  verge  watches  it  is  occasionally  ex- 
pedient to  use  a  somewhat  weaker 
spring  than  will  only  make  the  proper 
number  of  turns,  owing  to  an  imperfect 
and  unequal  balance  wheel n6t  admitting 
of  a  close  and  correct  escapement. 
There  are  2  methods  of  hooking  in 
mainsprings:  in  one  the  hook  is  in  the 
barrel,  and  the  spring  only  requires  a 
hole  in  it  near  the  end;  in  the  other 
the  hook  is  attached  to  the  spring,  a 
hole  being  formed  in  the  barrel  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  replacing  a  spring  which 
only  requires  a  hole  in  the  end,  it  must 
be  carefully  tempered  by  means  of  a 
very  small  flame,  so  applied  that  the 
Fpring  may  be  gradually  and  equally 
tempered  from  the  end  where  the  hole 
is  to  be,  which  should  be  rather  soft,  to 
about  ^  in.  of  its  length.  The  hole  should 
be  square,  as  being  the  least  liable  to 
constrain  the  spring,  and  prevent  its 
proper  action  in  the  barrel.  It  is  usual, 
after  making  the  hole,  which  is  punched 
with  a  pair  of  mainspring  nippers,  to 
pass  a  file  lightly  across  the  end  of  the 
spring  and  round  off  the  corners,  giving 
it  a  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance. 
When  the  hook  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
spring,  the  latter  is  tempered  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  a  small 
round  hole  is  punched  in  it.    A  piece 


of  *^  hooking-in  **  wire  is  then  fitted  to 
the  hole  in  the  barrel,  and  placed  in  the 
jaws  of  a  pair  of  sliding  tongs  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  pivot  may  be  filed  on  it 
to  fit  the  hole  in  the  spring,  and  cause 
the  piece  of  hooking-in  wire  to  form  a 
hook  standing  at  the  proper  angle  to 
suit  the  hole  in  the  barrel.  The  hook- 
ing-in wire  is  then  put  in  the  vice,  and 
the  mainspring  is  firmly  secured  to  it 
by  riveting,  when  the  length  of  the 
wire  is  cut  off,  leaving  only  sufficient  to 
form  the  hook.  The  end  of  the  spring 
is  usually  finished  like  the  other,  but 
left  pointed  instead  of  round. 

Nevo  Bcurd'hook. — When  this  is  neces- 
sary,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  put  in 
one  of  steel,  and  not  brass,  as  they  fre- 
quently are.  The  hook  should  be 
"  tapped "  in  very  tight  and  nicely 
shaped,  not  standing  up  too  high  in  the 
barrel. 

Tightening  Barrel-cover,  —  When  a 
barrel  cover  is  loose,  it  should  be 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  thin  paper 
and  gently  tapped  with  a  round-faced 
hammer  all  round  the  edge,  which,  if 
carefully  done,  will  spread  the  cover  a 
little  without  marking  it. 

2ievo  Barrel-arbor. — ^There  are  3  kinds 
of  arbor  commonly  in  use — the  plain 
English,  the  plain  Geneva,  and  the 
Geneva  with  solid  ratchet.  The  fitting 
of  a  new  one  of  either  kind  requires  to 
be  done  very  carefully,  it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  pivots  should 
be  accurately  fitted,  and  the  end-shakes 
very  exact,  for  the  barrel  to  run  true 
and  give  satisfaction.  Either  of  the 
plain  arbors  can  be  made  from  a  piece 
of  ordinary  round  steel,  or  an  "arbor 
in  the  rough"  may  be  obtained  from 
the  tool  shops.  In  the  former  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  steel  some- 
what to  shape  in  the  lathe ;  but  when 
bought  in  the  rough,  the  arbor  is  quite 
ready  for  the  more  exact  turning  which 
is  done  in  "  the  turns."  A  screw  ferule 
is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  arbor,  and 
the  body  or  centre  part  is  first  turned 
to  the  proper  width  and  diameter,  the 
measurement  being  taken  from  the  old 
arbor  by  means  of  the  pinion  gauge. 
The  arbor  is  then  turned  down  and 
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polished  until  it  fits  the  holes  in  the 
barrel  just  tight,  when  a  round  broach 
passed  lightly  into  the  holes  will  give 
the  necessary  freedom. 

If  an  English  arbor,  the  next  step  will 
be  to  turn  the  top  pivot  and  fit  it  into 
the  name  plate,  and  afterwards  file  the 
square  on  the  other  end  of  the  arbor  to 
receive  the  ratchet.     If,  however,  it  is 
a  Geneva  arbor,  the  square  for  the  stop- 
work  finger-piece  must   be   made,  and 
the  lower  pivot  finished  first,  and  the 
top  or  winding  square  (which  also  re- 
ceives the  ratchet)  last.     In  filing  these 
squares,  great  care   must  be  tiiken  to 
make  them  really  squares.      The  best 
plan  to  ensure  success  is  to  turn  a  line 
where  the  square  is  to  end,  and  file  them 
up  in  the  turns   between  the  centres. 
The  ends  of  the  squares  and  pivots  are 
usually  finished  in  the  screw-head  tool. 
The   hook   to  take   the   mainspring   is 
formed  by  drilling  an  oblique  hole  in 
the  body,  and  driving  in  very  tight  a 
piece  of  good  tempered  steel,  which  is 
then  filed  to  shape.    In  case  of  a  Geneva 
arbor  with  solid  ratchet,  it  is  necessary 
to  buy  the   arbor   in   the  rough,   and 
advisable  to  have  that    kind  which  is 
half  finished,  for  the  body  is  then  screwed 
on   and  the   ratchet    polished.      It   is 
almost  impossible  to  ta])  a  good  thread 
with  the  ordinary  screw-plates  suitable 
for  this  purpose ;  and  if  an  arbor  not 
already  screwed   by  the  proper  plates 
must  be  used,  it  will  be  found  much 
better  to  accurately   fit  on  the   body 
with  a  plain  round  hole,  and  secure  it 
with  a  good  steel  pin.     This  latter  kind 
of  arbor  is  generally  found  where  the 
barrel  is  "  hanging  "  on  the  bottom  pivot 
of  the  arbor,  unsupported. 

New  Bot-rel. — When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  in  a  new  barrel,  as  it  some- 
times does,  either  from  the  barrel 
cracking,  across  where  the  "  hooking  " 
is,  or  from  unskilful  treatment  having 
spoilt  it,  the  best  plan  is  to  send  the 
arbor  and  old  barrel  to  the  material 
dealers,  and  have  a  new  one  of  the  same 
diameter  fitted  to  the  arbor.  The  new 
barrel  will  require  very  little  finishing, 
and  it  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than 
attempting  to  make  one. 


Repairing  the  Cham, — A  very  frequent 
occurrence  is  the  breaking  of  the  chain, 
and  to  repair  it  neatly  and  strongly 
only  a  small  amount  of  application  is 
required.     One  end  of  the  broken  chain 
must  consist  of  a  double,  and  the  other 
end  of  a  single  link.     It  is  easy  enough, 
by  means  of  a  sharp  penknife,  to  get  the 
single  link,  but  the  double  one  is  some- 
times  more  difficult  to  obtain.      The 
best  plan  is  to  rest  that  end  of  the  chain 
at  which  the  double   link  is  required 
upon   the   filing  block,  and,   with   the 
thumb-nail  of  the  left  hand,  keep  one 
end  of  the  pair  forming  the  double  link 
tight  together,  while  with  the  penknife 
you  gently  separate  the  other,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  rivet  first  from  one  side  and 
then  the  other.   If  the  chain  is  then  held 
in  the  left  hand  and  the  small  piece  of 
broken  link  is  firmly  grasped  with  the 
pliers  and  a  sharp  pull  given,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  double  link  is  made  and 
ready  to  receive  the  single  one.     When 
the   ends   to   be  joined   are   placed   in 
position,  they  should  be  secured  by  a 
rivet  made  of  chain  wire;  but  in  the 
absence  of  this,  a  needle,  properly  tem- 
pered to  a  blue  colour,  may  be  used, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  the, rivet  too 
long.     Also  remember  that   the  hooks 
are  placed  the   right  way  to  hook  in 
the   barrel  and   fusee.      When  a  new 
chain  hook  only  is  required,  it  will  be 
found  much  easier  to  turn   the  chain 
than  the  hook,  when  the  latter  happens 
to  lie  the  wrong  way. 

Chain  running  flat  or  off  the  Fusee, — 
When  a  chain  runs  flat,  when  working 
back  on  to  the  barrel,  or  slips  up  the 
fusee  when  winding,  it  must  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  cause  found  out. 
Sometimes  it  results  from  the  chain 
being  too  large ;  then  the  only  remedy 
is  a  new  chain.  At  other  times  it  will 
be  found  that  the  delicate  spiral  projec- 
tions on  the  fusee  which  separate  each 
turn  of  the  chain  from  the  next  have 
become  bruised  and  perhaps  broken  in 
places,  so  that  the  safe  retention  of  the 
chain  cannot  be  relied  on.  If  the 
damage  is  very  serious,  the  fusee  should 
be  re-cut,  but  if  only  trifling,  it  may 
be  rectified   by   cat^C^lV^  \^i\Sk%  "v^^^ 
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injured  part  to  its  ])roper  position  and 
then  placing  it  in  the  turns,  and  allow- 
ing a  graver  of  suitable  shape  held  in 
the  right  hand  to  lightly  scrape  out 
the  grooves  as  the  fusee  is  slowly  turned 
with  the  left.  When  the  chain  runs  off 
without  any  apparent  cause  it  may  be 
frequently  altered  by  changing  it  end 
for  end,  or  by  taking  a  very  little  off 
from  the  outer  lower  edge  of  the  chain 
along  its  entire  length.  When  all  these 
means  fail,  by  putting  in  a  new  hole  for 
the  top  fusee  pivot,  so  that  the  fusee 
inclines  away  from  the  barrel,  a  certain 
cure  will  be  effected,  as  this  mtlst  evi- 
dently cause  the  chain  to  run  in  its 
proper  position. 

Fitting  Hairsprings  is  frequently  a 
source  of  much  trouble  for  the  novice. 
First  get  to  know  what  train  the  watch 
has;  this,  of  course,  will  necessitate  your 
knowing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
fourth  wheel  and  escape  pinion ;  that  is, 
if  it  is  a  seconds  watch  ;  if  not,  you  will 
have  to  know  the  whole  train  from 
centre  wheel.  Now  if  wc  find  the  watch 
has  to  beat  18,000  per  hour,  we  get  the 
hairspring  that  will  be  the  proper 
strensjth  to  make  the  balance  oscillate 
300  per  minute,  or  5  per  second.  This 
is  done  by  fastening  the  centre  of  the 
spring  to  one  of  the  pivots  with  a  piece 
of  beeswax ;  but  notice  that  the  centre 
of  the  spring  has  been  made  the  proper 
size  for  the  collet  before  being  tried,  as 
a  spring  with  its  old  centre — as  made — 
will  be  so  that  it  gives  its  beats  slower 
than  when  the  centre  has  been  broken 
out  to  make  it  fit ;  therefore  when  this 
is  correct,  and  waxed  to  one  pivot,  we 
take  hold  of  the  outer  coils  of  the  spring, 
just  where  the  spring  is  the  i)roper  cir- 
cumference .  for  this  coil  to  reach  the 
same  place  as  the  stud  and  the  curb 
pins.  This  will  be  the  proper  size,  but 
to  get  the  proper  strength,  we  notice 
the  beats  it  will  make,  by  placing  the 
other  pivot  on  a.  watch -glas^;,  holding 
the  tweezers  about  where  it  should  be 
pinned  in  the  stud ;  by  giving  the  ba- 
lance  a  slis^ht  move  we  soon  see  the 
number  of  bents  it  will  make  in  a 
minute,  by  counting  and  watching  t\\e 
seconds  bund  of  the  regulating  clock. 


If  it  is  a  train  which  requires  16,200, 
we  then  have  to  get  the  spring  of  such 
a  strength  that  it  will  make  270  vibra- 
tions per  minute ;  but  it  is  best  to  count 
every  alternate  vibration,  making  the 
counting  135  per  minute  for  the  16,200 
train.  If  it  goes  a  little  over  or  under 
this  number  move  the  tweezers  a  little 
along  the  spring  till  you  find  the  exact 
])lace  where  the  number  is  correct ; 
this  is  just  the  place  to  pin  in  the  stud, 
and  the  watch  will  be  to  time.  W^ith 
the  16,200  train  the  watch  beats  4J 
times  per  second  ;  but  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  levers  and  Genevas  beat  only 
4  per  second ;  this,  of  course,  can  be 
counted  by  taking  every  alternate  b^t 
until  you  get  120  per  minute.  Those 
who  follow  this  method  will  be  able  to 
set  the  spring  and  return  it  at  once  ready 
timed. 

Weakening  the  Hairspring. — ^This  is 
effected  by  grinding  the  ^pring  down. 
Remove  the  spring  from  the  collet,  and 
place  it  upon  a  piece  of  pivot  wood  cut 
to  fit  the  centre  Cfdl.  A  piece  of  soft 
steel  wire,  flattened  so  as  to  pass  freely 
between  the  coils,  and  armed  with  a 
little  pulverised  oil-stone  and  oil,  will 
serve  as  your  grinder,  and  with  it  you 
may  soon  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
spring.  Your  operations  will,  of  course, 
be  confined  to  the  centre  coil,  for  no 
other  part  of  the  spring  will  rest  suffi- 
ciently against  the  wood  to  enable  you 
to  grind  it,  but  this  will  generally 
suffice.  The  effect  will  be  more  rapid 
than  one  would  suppose,  therefore  you 
will  watch  carefully,  or  you  may  get 
the  spring  too  weak  before  you  suspect 
it.  Another  and  perhaps  later  process 
is  as  follows : — Fit  the  collet,  without 
removing  the  spring,  upon  a  stick  of 
pivot  wood,  and  having  prepared  a  little 
diluted  nitric  acid  in  a  watch-glass, 
plunge  the  centre  coils  into  it,  keeping 
the  other  parts  of  the  spring  from  con- 
tact by  holding  it  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted hoop  skirt  with  your  tweezers. 
Expose  it  a  few  seconds,  governing  the 
time  of  course  by  the  degree  of  effect 
desixed,  and  then  rinse  off,  first  with 
c\ean  \sa\.^\,  «xA?i^\.feTt^^"t^%^\VVi.^Xa<ihoL 
Di-j  in.  W^  sxxn  ot  VVOsk.  Mvasw&  ^^^t. 
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To  clean  a  Hairspring,  immerse  it  in 
benzine  and  leave  it  there  for  a. few 
minutes ;  if  you  watch  it,  you  will  see  all 
the  little  particles  of  dirt  and  oily  matter 
leaving  the  spring ;  after  they  are  all 
off,  lay  the  spring  flat  on  the  paper  and 
just  hold  the  chamois  leather  in  your 
finger  and  press  carefully  on  the  spring : 
this  will  soon  dry  it. 

Cleaning  a  Dial. — First  dissolve  J  oz. 
potassium  cyanide  in  hot  water :  to  this 
add  2  oz.  strongest  ammonia  and  ^  oz. 
spirits  of  wine.  Dip  the  dial  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  immediately  immerse  in 
warm  water,  brushing  it  lightly  with 
sonp;  this  will  soon  show  a  clean  dial; 
then  rinse,  and  dry  off  in  hot  boxwood 
dust.  Some  use  diluted  nitric  acid  for 
cleaning  dials,  or  soda  hyposulphite  will 
do  it,  if  dissolved  and  mixed  with  am- 
monia; but  with  either  of  these  the 
painted  numbers  go  with  the  dirt,  so 
only  dials  with  gold  numbers  can  be 
done  with  this  process. 

Fitting  Dials  on  Geneva  Watches. — 
Amongst  the  various  repnirings  it  will 
often  happen  that  new  dials  are  required 
to  replace  damaged  ones,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  seldom  the  feet  of  these  new 
dials  correspond  with  the  old  holes  in 
the  plate.  The  making  of  new  holes 
sometimes  meets  with  some  obstacles,  as 
they  (the  holes)  occasionally  would  come 
in  contact  with  parts  of  the  movement. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  feet  off, 
and  carefully  file  flat  with  the  enamel, 
then  hold  the  dial  in  the  proper  place  on 
the  plate,  and  mark  through  the  old 
holes  the  place  for  the  feet  to  fill  these 
holes;  remove  the  enamel  on  these 
marked  places  with  an  emery  file  until 
a  small  space  of  the  copper  is  laid  bare. 
Then  cut  2  feet  out  of  an  old  dial,  so  as 
to  leave  a  small  plate  on  them,  and 
solder  these  to  the  places  for  the  purpose 
on  the  new  dial.  With  a  little  care 
and  practice  the  experiment  will  not  fail 
to  give  the  desired  result,  as  regards 
strength  of  the  feet  and  the  neat  fitting 
into  the  proper  holes. 

Timing  a  Watch. — To  effect  the  best 
possible  results  in  timing  an  ordinary 
watch  to  the  various  positions,  it  is  aV 
solutely  necess&ry  to  strictly   observe 
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the  condition  of  the  pivots  of  the  cylin- 
der or  staff  in  lever,  &c.,  escapements, 
and  the  jewel  holes  in  which  the  pivots 
run.  The  pivots  ought  in  all  cases  not 
to  be  unnecessarily  long,  be  made  coni- 
cal at  the  shoulder  and  elongating,  per- 
fectly cylindrical  for  about  l|  the  length 
of  the  jewel  hole,  in  order  to  rest  freely 
on  the  cap  jewel.  When  the  watch  is 
in  a  horizontal  position,  the  point  of  the 
pivot  should  be  quite  flat,  with  merely 
the  sharp  edge  removed  and  well 
polished ;  a  pivot  so  constructed  will 
work  easy  in  all  position.s,  and  be 
least  exposed  to  bending  or  breaking. 
The  hole  in  the  jewel  should  always  be 
of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  it, 
which  is  the  proper  size  to  equalise  the 
friction  of  the  pivot,  whether  the  watch 
be  in  vertical,  horizontal,  or  slanting 
position.  If  the  hole  is  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  diameter,  the  length  can 
easily  b^  reduced  with  the  aid  of  a  dia- 
mond drill,  the  end  of  which  to  be  of  a 
round  instoad  of  a  sharp-pointed  shape; 
or  too  large  a  hole  may  be  reduced  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  bars  of  the  polished 
steel  effi'Cted  in  the  hollow  of  the  jewel 
is  quite  immaterial  to  the  action  of  the 
pivot,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  cb  an.  Last 
of  all,  the  balance  should  be  carefully 
poised,  and  the  balance  spring  be  kept 
quite  flat  and  free. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— Along 
article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Ist 
Series  of  *  Workshop  Receipts,*  but  since 
that  time  many  new  processes  have 
come  into  use,  and  will  be  discussed 
here. 

Gelatine  Processes.  The  Gela' 
tine. — Dry-plate  makers  are  aware  that 
the  quality  of  gelatine  varies  as  regards 
tendency  to  frill,  and  their  idea  that 
this  tendency  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  water  different  specimens  will  take  ' 
up  is  generally  but  not  altogether  true. 
Different  gelatines  dry  in  different  times, 
and  throw  those  stains  upon  the  plate 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  tendency  to 
frill.  Abney  prepared  a  solution  of 
gelatine  of  such  a  strength  that  5  gr. 
of  the  colloid  were  made  to  forra.  ^  €wW 
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gla.s8  and  accurately  measured.  Some 
were  then  placed  in  water  to  soak ; 
others  were  treated  with  ammonia  of 
the  strength  usually  employed  in  de- 
veloping, while  more  were  soaked  re- 
spectively in  solutions  of  monocarbonates 
of  soda  and  potash,  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  swell  for  one  hour.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  ammonia  promotes 
swelling,  whilst  the  monocarbonates  of 
potash  and  soda  have  less  tendency  so 
to  do ;  consequently  they  are  in  this 
respect  better  for  developing. 

An  easy  method  of  getting  emulsion 
to  flow  freely  over  a  glass  plate  is  to 
cover  a  squeegee  with  swans-down,  and 
to  rub  it  over  the  plate  just  before 
coating  with  emulsion.  Abney\s  ex- 
periences with  silicates  as  a  substratum 
to  promote  the  flow  of  gelatine  have  not 
been  good.  Warnerke  is  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  monocarbunate  of  potash,  as  it 
gives  less  tendency  to  frilling.  Gela- 
tine is  firmer  the  quicker  it  is  de- 
veloped. When  you  want  to  avoid 
frilling,  add  alum  (up  to  5  per  cent.)  to 
the  first  washing  water  in  which  the 
emulsion  is  squeezed  out  in  fine  threads ; 
the  succeeding  washings  clear  out  the 
alum  again.  Use  ordinary  alum — not 
chrome  alum.  The  threads  become 
crisp  under  the  treatment,  and  do  not 
increase  in  bulk.  The  plates  develop 
quicker  than  when  there  has  been  no 
treatment  with  alum  at  all,  but  the 
increase  in  rapidity  of  development  is 
small. 

Sebastian  Davis  states  that,  if  gela- 
tine be  moist  for  a  long  time,  decom- 
position has  a  tendency  to  set  in  near 
the  centre  of  the  plate.  He  made  one 
batch  of  plates  with  Heinrich's  very 
hard  gelatine,  and  another  batch  with 
Nelson's  No.  1 — a  very  soft  gelatine. 
The  latter  were  4  or  5  days  in  drying 
without  artificial  appliances  for  the 
purpose,  whilst  the  former  dried  in  48 
hours  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
hard  gelatine  has  no  direct  tendency  to 
blister. 

SpJUer  states  that  alum,  or  a  very 
/j'itJe  zinc  sulphate  (about  J  per  cent.) 
/V  srrnrfitnos  jiut  into  i^flnt^  l>v  the  manu- 
''    "'.■••   •       *■;     -   •  •  ,    t,.    ■;■,,-     l.nrclt-niii"". 


The  effect  of  metallic  salts  upon  gela- 
tine ought  to  be  tried  by  experiment, 
for  probably  some  of  them  will  be  found 
to  give  the  plate  much  less  tendency  to 
frill. 

Capt.  Abney  states  that  his  expe- 
rience with  soft  gelatine  artificially 
hardened  is  that  its  expansive  power  is 
materially  lessened.  If  plates  were  48 
hours  in  drying  he  should  be  astonished 
if  they  did  not  frill  and  blister.  He 
should  get  perfect  fog  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  use  of  a  substratum 
prevents  the  mark  round  the  edge  of 
the  plate  in  drying.  Not  less  than  8 
hours  or  more  than  24  hours  is  the  best 
time  for  drying,  and  quick  drying  by 
alcohol  tends  to  blistering.  Altogether, 
16  hours  is  a  good  time  for  the  drying 
of  plates.  England's  experience  in  re- 
lation to  the  eflect  of  slow  drying  on 
the  centre  of  the  plate  shows  that  his 
emulsion  was  not  sensitive  enough  at 
the  time  of  coating  if  he  desired  the 
maximum  of  rapidity.  Zinc  nitrate  has 
a  hardening  effect  upon  gelatine,  and 
with  the  use  of  zinc  bromide  for  decom- 
posing the  silver  nitrate,  there  is  no 
risk  of  getting  slowness ;  but  the  zinc 
salt  is  not  so  "  certain  "  as  the  potassium 
salt. 

Emulsions. — (1)  Burton  and  other 
well-known  photographers  advise  the 
"  acid  boiling  '*  process  for  making  the 
emulsion,  the  operation  being  con- 
ducted in  a  very  slight  deep-ruby  light. 
The  formulae  used  by  Burton  are : — 

(a)  Silver  nitrate 400  gr. 

Water       ,  8  oz. 

(6)  Ammonium  bromide       .,  220  gr. 

Ammonium  iodide    ,,.     ,,  15  gr. 

Ammonium  chloride        ..  15  gr. 

Gelatine  (Nelson's  No.  1)  80  gr. 

Water       ,      . .  8  oz. 

Hydrobromic  acid,  enough 
to  make  the  solution  just 
acid. 

(c)  Autotype  gelatine   ..      ..  450  gr. 

soaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  squeezed 
to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  water  as 
possible. 
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of  the  plates.  Although  ammonium 
chloride  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  emulsion,  it  is  not  intended 
that  there  shall  be  any  silver  chloride 
in  the  emulsion.  The  bromide  and 
iodide  are  just  estimated  to  convert  the 
silver,  using  Wernerke*s  practical  equi- 
valents. The  reason  for  using  the 
chloride  at  all  is  that  a  greater  degree 
of  sensitiveness  is  gained  by  boiling  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  chloride  than 
with  an  excess  of  bromide.  Probably 
no  advantage  arises  from  the  presence 
of  silver  chloride  in  the  emulsion. 

The  amount  of  gelatine  used  in  emul- 
sification  is  rather  greater  than  is  some- 
times recommended,  the  quality  of  the 
plate  being  thereby  improved.  The 
reason  why  no  definite  quantity  of  acid 
is  given,  is  because  the  chemicals  them- 
selves are  frequently  acid.  Success  in 
getting  a  very  sensitive,  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  emulsion,  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  acidity  of  the 
solution.  It  should  be  just  acid  enough 
to  show  by  litmus  paper.  If  this  is  the 
case  when  the  salts  are  first  dissolved, 
nothing  more  is  wanted.  If  not,  add 
very  dilute  hydrobromic  acid,  till  the 
solution  will  just  turn  blue  litmus  paper 
red.  If  it  has  been  neutral  at  first, 
about  one  drop  of  strong  hydrobromic 
acid  will  suffice. 

Autotype  gelatine  is  the  best  for  the 
bulk,  as  frilling  never  occurs  with  it. 
It  is  very  hard  setting,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  repel  the  developer  as 
some  gelatines  do.  Somewhat  more 
than  the  quantity  given  may  be  used, 
if  it  be  desired. 

To  emulsify,  pour  the  solution  (6)  into 
a  glass  bottle ;  afterwards  add,  little  by 
little,  the  silver  nitrate,  both  solutions 
having  been  raised  to  a  temperature 
somewhere  approaching  the  boiling- 
point.  The  whole  is  then  poureJ  into 
a  large  beaker  or  jelly-cau ;  this  is 
covered  with  a  wooden  dish  and  placed 
in  a  saucejian.  The  lid  of  the  latter  is 
put  on,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  boil. 
Coat  a  plate  with  the  emulsion  newly 
made :  on  looking  at  a  light  through  the 
•plate,  the  light  ap])eMrs  ruby  r«'d.  The 
emuhvm  is  snid  to  be  "  red  by  trans- 


mitted light.'*  As  the  process  goes  on, 
however,  the  colour  changes,  and  at  last 
it  becomes  blue.  It  is  difficult  to  sny 
exactly  when  the  whole  of  the  silver 
bromide  has  been  converted  into  the 
blue  variety,  but  it  may  be  discovered 
by  gently  drying  a  plate  coated  with 
the  emulsion.  The  blue  bromide  and 
the  red  bromide  will  separate  into 
patches.  When  all  is  converted  to  the 
blue,  the  boiling  may  cease.  Thi^  time 
taken  in  boiling  seems  to  vary  consider- 
ably with  different  manipulators:  gene- 
rally somewhere  between  1  and  2  hours ; 
but  it  may  be  continued  for  several 
hours  without  producing  fog,  so  long  as 
the  emulsion  is  kept  distinctly  but 
slightly  acid.  The  bulk  of  the  gelatine 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  poured 
out  in  a  flat  dish  to  set. 

When  set  quite  stiff,  it  is  cut  up  and 
placed  in  the  **  squeezer."  It  is  pushed 
through  wire  gauze  into  a  hair  sieve 
held  under  water.  This  cuts  it  into 
very  small  particles,  and  if  water  be 
allowed  to  run  through  the  sieve  for 
I  hour,  the  soluble  salts  will  all  be  washed 
away.  After  this,  the  sieve  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  short  time,  for  some  of  the 
water  to  drain  ofi".  The  emulsion  is? 
then  heated,  filtered  through  2  folds  of 
a  pock«t  handkerchief,  and  sprtad  en 
the  glass.  Use  a  small  teapot  as  a 
pourer.  Pour  the  emulsion  on  the 
plate  while  the  latter  is  on  the  levelling 
shelf.  Then  take  a  glass  rod  in  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand;  dip 
this  rod  into  the  pool  of  emulsion  on 
the  plate — the  emulsion  runs  by  capil- 
lary attraction  along  the  rod  to  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  but  no  farther.  Lift 
the  glass  rod  about  a  -^^  in. ;  the  emul- 
sion rises  with  it.  Pass  it  rapidly  first 
to  one  end  of  the  plate  then  to  the 
other,  guiding  yourself  by  keeping  your 
thumb  and  finger  on  the  levelling  shelf, 
and  the  plate  is  absolutely  evenly  coated. 
It  is  never  renaoved  from  the  levelling 
5helf  till  it  is  set.  The  -plates  are 
slightly  warmed  to  begin  with.  When 
set,  they  are  reared  on  ends  in  racks ; 
then  placed  in  the  drYVQ.^Vi^'J^^»'!>  ^^. 
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instnntanoous  plates  sold  commercially. 
Capt.  Abaey  first  puiDted  out  that  an 
emulsion  got  more  rapid  by  keeping  it 
cold  after  it  was  washed.  This  only 
happens  when  the  emulsion  is  alkaline, 
or  at  least  not  acid.  If  to  the  emulsion, 
made  as  described  above,  about  8  drops 
of  strong  ammonia  be  added  to  the  pint, 
it  will  be  found  that,  after  a  week's 
keeping,  the  plates  made  from  it  will  be 
2-3  times  quicker  than  before,  and 
quicker  than  any  commercial  plates. 
This  adJiug  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia, 
simply  to  neutralise  any  acidity  which 
may  be  in  the  emulsion,  must  be  by  no 
means  confused  with  the  process  where 
digestion  is  carried  on  in  the  presence 
of  1-2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  before 
washing. 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  an  amateur 
to  make  his  own  plates,  if  he  expects  to 
economise  by  it.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
moderately  rapid  emulsion,  and  to  make 
a  number  in  succession  with  uniformity, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  the  plates. 
It  is  on  their  coating:  and  drying  that  the 
ditficulty  comes.  Then,  if  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  emulsion  is  required,  the  dif- 
ficulties become  very  great;  the  amount 
of  light  admissible  is  so  small,  that 
manipulation  must  be  performed  more 
by  feeling  than  by  seeing. 

An  important  question  is  the  tem- 
perature (»f  the  coating  and  drying  room. 
As  regards  coating,  with  the  gelatine  he 
used.  Burton  prefers  to  have  the  room 
about  60°-65°  F. ;  if  colder  than  that, 
he  warms  it;  65°  F.  is  the  highest  that 
ouorht  ever  to  be  used  for  drvingr,  un- 
less  the  natural  heat  of  the  air  is 
greater.  By  lowering  the  air  below  the 
natural  temperature,  yOu  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  dampness.  The  tem- 
perature should  never  be  raised  above 
65°  F.  If  you  have  a  very  dry  room, 
you  may  keep  it  below  that.  As  rogaids 
the  method  of  applying  heat,  use  a  very 
small  room,  heated  with  a  gas-stove,  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  which  must 
be  carried  outside;  if  working  in  a  large 
room,  arrange  to  draw  air  down  the  out- 
side of  the  flue  from  the  draught-box 
between  it  and  a  sliding  cylinder  fitted 
outside  of  it.    (Sac,  Arts  Jl.) 


(2)  Lockett  (N.  Stafford.  Photog. 
Assoc.)  gives  the  following  directions : — 

In  the  first  place,  all  utensils  are 
made  as  clean  as  possible.  A  large 
saucepan  is  filled  with  water,  20  gr.  of 
gelatine  put  into  a  bottle  with  6  or  7  oz. 
of  water,  and  112  gr.  AmBr,  6  gr.  KI, 
and  4  gr.  AmCl ;  2  drops  hydrochloric 
acid ;  heat  the  water  in  the  saucepan, 
place  in  it  the  bottle  until  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved,  coat,  and  add  by  red  light 
200  gr.  AgNOg  in  crystals  ;  shake  until 
dissolved,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
sound.  Put  this  in  a  dark  place  until 
convenient  for  boiling;  will  keep  in 
this  state  for  3  weeks  without  ex- 
periencing any  ill  effect. 

The  boiling  is  done  by  placing  the 
bottle  uncorked  in  a  covered  saucepan 
containing  water,  which  is  brought  to 
boiling-point  if  kept  there  for  60  min., 
shaking  occasionally ;  when  cold,  the 
full  quantity  of  gelatine  is  added,  viz. 
20  gr.  per  ounce,  stirring  well  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  pouring  into  a  dish  to 
set.  Wiien  cold,  squeegee  the  emulsion 
(after  being  scraped  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  with  a  card)  through  muslin 
into  a  solution  of  potash  bichromate, 
stir  it  up  with  a  strip  of  glass,  and 
leave  for  ^  hour  or  more ;  then  place  in 
a  sieve  and  drain  well,  afterw^ards  well 
wash  in  running  water  for  an  hour, 
drain,  melt  again,  and  make  up  to  10 
oz.  The  addition  of  alcohol  is  un- 
necessary, unless  you  wish  to  keep  the 
emulsion,  when  cover  it  with  methyl- 
ated spirit. 

The  plates  arc  cleaned,  and  a  substra- 
tum of  sodic  silicate-solution  in  water 
^  per  cent,  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  and 
allowed  spontaneously  to  dry.  This  is 
an  eilectual  cure  for  frillinof,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  renders  the  operation  of 
coating  more  easy,  allowing  the  emul- 
sion to  flow  like  collodion  without  the 
use  of  spirit.  The  emulsion  is  warmed 
and  passed  through  4  thicknesses  of 
flannel  into  a  jug  ;  again  pour  upon  the 
plates  as  with  collodion,  but  only  slight- 
ly drain  and  then  place  upon  cold  glass 
plates  to  set,  which  they  do  in  10 
minutes.  Afterwards  place  upon  racks 
in  a  well-ventilated  drying  cupboard, 
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the  door  of  which  is  not  opened  until 
they  are  judged  to  be  quite  dry,  or 
marks  will  occur  in  them.  These  plates 
give  thin  images  unless  plenty  of  bro- 
mide be  used.  The  best  proportion  is : — 
4  gr.  ammonia,  3  gr.  ammonia  bromide, 
2  gr.  pyrogallic  acid  (commonly  termed 
simply  **  pyro  ")  per  oz.  of  water.  But 
if  any  one  gives  the  common  soda 
carbonate  a  trial,  he  will  prefer  it  to 
ammonia.  Use  a  saturated  solution, 
with  which  and  1  gr.  pyro  and  3 
ammonia  bromide,  you  will  get  denser 
and  brighter  negatives  than  with  2  gr. 
pyro  and  ammonia. 

(3)  Although  somewhat  slower  than 
a  bromide  emulsion,  the  chloride  pos- 
sesses greater  scope  for  positive  printing 
than  can  be  attained  with  the  bromide. 
A.  L.  Henderson  adopts  the  following 
formula  for  a  chloride  emulsion,  which 
is  very  practical  and  useful : — 


Hard  gelatine 
Water 

Silver  nitrate 
Water 


80  gr. 
IJ  oz. 
75  gr. 


The  gelatine  and  silver  are  dissolved 
separately,  then  mixed,  the  silver  solu- 
tion being  warmed  and  gently  poured 
into  the  gelatine.  To  this  is  next  added 
(stirring  the  silver  solution  all  the 
time) : 

Dry  !Sodium  chloride ..  21  gr. 
Potassium  citrate  ..  21  gr. 
Dissolved  in  water     . .     J  dr. 

which  is  warmed.  The  emulsion  is 
poured  into  a  dish  and  allowed  to  set. 
The  jelly  is  now  cut  into  strips,  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way ;  cold  water 
should  be  used,  as  the  emulsion  is  very 
thin.  The  wash  should  be  carried  on 
under  a  yellow  light.  After  washing, 
the  emulsion  is  melted  by  heat  and  to 
it  are  added : 

Salicylic  acid  . .  , ,  3  gr. 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  ..  2  dr. 
Chrome  alum       ..      ,.   1  gr. 

Dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
water.  After  the  emulsion  is  filtered, 
the  plates  are  coated  with  it  in  the 
usual  way.    The  film  is  extremely  thin, 


on  account  of  the  watery  composition 
of  the  emulsion.  If  more  contrast  is 
wanted,  the  emulsion  should  be  made 
thicker  by  the  addition  of  gelatine.  As 
it  will  not  keep  well,  only  small  batches 
should  be  made  at  a  time,  enough  to 
cover  the  plates  to  be  coated. 

Opal  plates  coated  with  the  emulsion 
are  printed  behind  a  negative  in  a  frame 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  ordinary 
silver  paper;  the  picture  will  appear  on 
the  surface  in  the  same  way.  The  ex- 
posure varies  with  the  density  of  the 
negative,  and  may  readily  be  ascer- 
tained by  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
coated  with  the  same  emulsion  behind 
the  negative.  After  printing,  the  plate 
is  first  well  washed,  and  is  next  toned 
with  the  ordinary  gold  chloride  and 
borax  toning  bath ;  it  is  again  well 
washed,  and  fixed  for  10-15  minutes  in 
a  hypo  bath  of  21  per  cent,  strength  * 
is  washed  well  and  soaked  again  for  5^ 
few  minutes  in  an  alum  bath,  washecl 
and  dried. 

(4)   A.    L.    Henderson    has    recentl-^ 
made    some    improvements  on  what    ^ 
termed  his  cold  precipitation  process  ^^ - 
making  gelatine  emulsions.  The  formi^;^ 
is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Distilled  water..  ..  1  oz. 
Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine  5  gr. 
Potassium  bromide  ..  180  gr. 
Potassium  iodide     ..       2  gr. 

The  above  is  heated  just  enough  to 
melt  the  gelatine  ;  next  is  added — 


Alcohol     .. 

,,       4  oz. 

(6)  Distilled  water 

1  oz. 

Alcohol 

4  oz. 

Silver  nitrate    ,, 

..    240  gr. 

Both  the  above  solutions  may  be  pre- 
pared by  day  or  gas  light. 

(c)  In  the  dark  room,  by  a  non-actinic 
light,  such  as  a  faint  ruby  light,  J  oz. 
ammonia,  880°,  is  added  to  2 J  oz.  of  (6), 
which  converts  half  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion into  ammoniated  silver.  This  is 
next  mixed  with  the  remaining  2^  oz. 
of  (/^),  and  the  whole  is  poured  into  (a) 
and  well  stirred.  Silver  bromide  is 
thus  formed,  and  it    only  remains  to 
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raise  the  temperature  and  add  gelatine 
to  complete  the  operation. 

The  emulsion,  in  a  beaker,  is  next  set 
into  a  water  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  120°  F.  (49°  C),  and  240  gr. 
of  dry,  hard  gelatine  (Heinrich's)  is 
added,  the  liquid  being  continually 
stirred  until  all  the  gelatine  has  melted. 
It  is  then  set  away  to  cool,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  silver  and  gelatine 
coagulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker 
into  the  form  of  a  cake.  The  alcohol, 
about  8  oz.,  is  next  poured  off  ana  pre- 
served for  future  use. 

The  emulsion  cake  is  then  broken  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  subjected  to  a 
2-3  hours*  washing  in  constantly  chang- 
ing water ;  it  is  then  remelted  by 
means  of  the  hot-water  bath  as  be- 
fore stated,  and  enough  distilled  water 
is  added  to  increase  the  bulk  up  to 
11}-] 4}  oz. ;  then — 

Thymol       6  gr. 

Dissolved  in  alcohol  . .      . ,     4  dr. 

is  added,  and  the  emulsion  is  complete ; 
after  being  filtered  it  c;in  be  flowed 
upon  plates.  If  it  is  desired  to  mix  up 
a  small  batch,  J  or  J  of  the  pellicle 
cake  may  be  remelted,  and  the  proper 
proportion  of  water  and  thymol  added. 
The  pellicle  cake  will  retain  its  sensitive 
qualities  for  any  length  of  time  if  kept 
in  the  dark. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
cess are  that  successive  batches  of 
emulsions  of  uniform  sensitiveness  can 
be  made  with  great  certainty ;  emul- 
sions can  be  economically  made ;  less 
alcohol  is  required;  the  gelatine  ex- 
tracts all  the  water  from  the  alcohol, 
leaving  it  free  (or  nearly  so)  from  the 
nitrates,  which  will  be  found  crystal- 
lised at  the  top  of  pellicle  cake  ;  lastly, 
the  alcohol  can  be  continually  used  over 
and  over  again  as  a  vehicle  to  promote 
emulsification,  provided  it  is  carefully 
filtered  each  time  and  added  to  the 
silver  and  bromide  in  the  dark  room, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  ammonia 
it  contains. 

(5)  The   process    preferred   by    The 

British  Journal  of  Photography,  is  based 

on  W,    K,  Burtons  principle,  though 


varied  in  the  details.    Following  is  the 
formula  :— 

(a)  Gelatine  ..      ..       30-50  gr. 

Potassium  bromide      300  gr. 

Water      20  oz. 

(6)  Silver  nitrate  ..      ..       1  oz. 

Nitric  acid       ..      ..       1  m. 

Water       IJ  oz, 

(c)  Potassium  iodide     ..      15  gr. 

Water      1  dr. 

The  3  solutions  having  been  made, 
commence  their  mixture  by  cautiously 
addiug,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  (c) 
to  the  solution  (6),  agitating  after  each 
addition.  The  first  effect  will,  of  course, 
be  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of 
silver  iodide,  but  this  is  rapidly  redis- 
solved  by  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
until  the  solution  becomes  saturated. 
Under  favourable  conditions,  the  full 
quantity  of  iodide  may  be  thus  added — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  silver  solution  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  and  its  tem- 
perature not  too  high.  However,  the 
addition  of  iodide  is  continued  until  a 
permanent  milkiness  remains,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  iodide,  if  there  be  any, 
is  set  aside  until  again  required. 

The  solution  (a)  is  now  raised  to 
boiling-point  in  the  ordinary  digester, 
and  (h)  is  added  to  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking 
or  stirring.  When  this  is  done,  the 
remainder  of  (c)  is  added,  and  the  cook- 
ing  is  proceeded  with  by  any  of  the 
methods  in  vogue,  e.  g.  the  ordinary  boil- 
ing process,  which  is  carried  on  to  the 
verge  of  the  blue  stage  if  an  emulsion 
of  moderate  rapidity  only  is  required, 
or  further  in  proportion.  Or,  after 
allowing  the  emulsion  to  cool,  ammonia 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  digested 
at  a  low  temperature  for  an  hour  or  so. 

By  the  above  plan  of  adding  the 
iodide,  a  very  fine  state  of  division  is 
ensured,  as  well  as  a  higher  degree  of 
sensitiveness.  The  proportions  of  silver 
and  haloids  are  so  Dear  the  point  of  neu- 
trality that  very  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced  in  securing  a  rapid  deposi- 
tion of  the  sensitive  precipitate ;  but  if 
it  should  exhibit  a  reluctance  to  sub- 
side, louder  digestion  with  ammonia  or 
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longer  boiling,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
bring  about  an  im  provement.  A  n  em  ul  - 
sion  made  in  the  evening  will  have 
invariably  subsided  sufficiently  by  morn- 
ing to  allow  of  the  first  change  of  wash- 
ing  water  being  made ;  3  such  changes 
in  all  will  prove  ample. 

The  precipitated  bromide,  having 
been  thoroughly  washed,  is  transferred 
to  a  suitable  fiask  or  bottle ;  or,  pre- 
ferably, the  washing  may  be  performed 
in  one  of  the  conical  precipitating  or 
*'  parting "  flasks,  obtainable  at  any 
chemical  glass  warehouse.  Into  this  is 
introduced  200  gr.  hard  gelatine,  such  as 
Heinrich's,  previously  swelled  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  the  bulk  up  to  10-12  oz.  Heat 
is  applied,  and,  as  the  gelatine  dissolves, 
the  flask  is  vigorously  shaken  to  secure 
the  thorough  em ulsifi cation  of  the 
bromide.  If^  as  will  probably  be  the 
case,  the  bromide  show  a  tendency  to 
retain  a  slight  granularity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
about  200°  F.  (93°  C),  or  even  higher, 
and  to  keep  it  there,  with  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  the  necessary  degree  of  fine- 
ness is  attained.  It  is  for  this  reason 
— the  probable  necessity  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  high  temperature — that 
the  albumen  is  not  added  until  the  last 
stage  of  the  operation. 

While  the  above  operations  are  pro- 
ceeding, take  the  whites  of  the  neces- 
sary number  of  eggs,  and  beat  them 
into  a  stiff  froth  without  the  help  of 
water,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  additions.  For  the  above 
quantities  of  the  ingredients,  4  oz. 
liquid  albumen  will  suffice,  or,  roughly, 
the  whites  of  4  eggs.  These  having  been 
converted  into  froth  of  such  consistency 
that  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be 
reversed  without  any  loss  of  albumen, 
the  latter  is  transferred  to  a  clean 
funnel  of  sufficient  size,  placed  in  a 
bottle  or  other  vessel  to  catch  the 
albumen  as  it  gradually  reliquefies, 
which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

The  emulsion,  when  it  has  gained 
the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  is 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  90^-100°  F. 


(320-38'^  C),  when  the  albumen  is 
poured  into  it,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  make  the 
bulk  up  to  20-24  oz.  (according  to 
taste),  to  filter,  and  the  emulsion  is 
ready  for  coating. 

Emulsion  made  in  this  manner  sets 
rather  more  slowly  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  smaller  proportion  of  gelatine  it 
contains,  but  dries  rapidly  to  a  hard, 
glassy  film.  The  films  appear  thinner 
and  more  transparent,  especially  when 
dry,  than  ordinary  ones,  but  show  no 
deficiency  in  the  matter  of  density. 
Should  still  greater  hardness  be  re- 
quired, if  the  plates^are  to  be  long  kept 
or  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  travel, 
they  may  be  passed  singly,  after  drying, 
through  a  dish  of  good  methylated  al- 
cohol carefully  filtered.  This  will  coa- 
gulate the  albumen,  and  though  it  gives 
a  little  extra  trouble  the  return  is  worth 
the  outlay. 

Such  plates  are  moderately  sensitive, 
giving,  with  J-f  hour's  boiling,  15  on 
t  he  sensitometer.  They  develop  quickly, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparatively 
porous  character  given  to  the  film  under 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer. 
The  ammonia,  indeed,  seems  to  pene- 
trate instantly,  by  its  solvent  action  on 
the  albumen,  to  the  very  glass  itself. 

Other  methods  of  precipitation,  such 
as  Abney's,  maybe  adopted  if  preferred, 
or  Monckhoven's  silver  carbonate  and. 
hydrobromic  acid  process  may  be  em- 
ployed, provided  the  albumen  is  not 
added  until  the  silver  bromide  has  been 
fully  formed.  But  the  plan  described 
in  detail  seems  to  be  the  simplest. 

The  hardness  of  such  films  appears  to 
offer  a  fair  prospect  of  their  possessing 
good  keeping  qualities,  and  if  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  reduced  sensitiveness 
should  intervene,  albumen  films  will 
probably  be  much  employed  in  the 
future. 

(6)  The  glass  plates  are  well  cleaned, 
and  flowed  with  a  preliminary  coating 
of  1  part  syrupy  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  silicate,  5  of  egg-white,  and  60  of 
water.  Beat  to  a  froth,  and  filter. 
The  excess  is  drained  off  the  plate,  which 
is  then  placed  in  a  nearly  upright  posi- 
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tion  till  dry.      The  emulsion  consists 
of:— 

(/i)  Silver  nitrate        ..     100  gr. 

Distilled  water  ..  2  oz. 
(6)  Potassium  bromide         85  gr. 

Nelson's  No.  2  gelatine  20  gr. 

Distilled  water      ..       1}  oz. 

Water  containing  1  per 
cent,   hydrochloric 

m 

acid 50  m. 

(c)  Potassium  iodide    ..         8  gr. 

Distilled  water  ..  J  oz. 
((/)  Hard  gelatine        ..     120  gr. 

Water     ..      ..        several  oz. 

When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly- 
soaked,  let  all  possible  water  be  poured 
off  (d).  (a)  and  (6)  are  now  heated  to 
about  120^  F.  (49^  C),  after  which  (b) 
is  gradually  added  to  (o)  with  constant 
agitation  ;  then  (c)  is  added.  Heat  in  a 
water  bath,  and  stir  in  (d).  After 
washing,  add  f  oz.  alcohol.  To  emul- 
sify, pour  the  solution  (h)  into  a  glass 
bottle ;  afterwards  add,  little  by  little, 
the  silver  nitrate  solution  (a),  both  solu- 
tions having  been  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture somewhere  approaching  120^  F. 
(49^  C),  and  (c)  is  next  added. 

(7)  Knebel  offers  the  following  for- 
mula: (a)  20  parts  hard  gelatine  (Win- 
terthur)  are  soaked  in  200  of  distilled 
water  (1  in  10  by  weight)  and  after- 
ward dissolved  by  heating.  He  then 
adds  24  parts  potassium  bromide  and  J 
part  potassium  iodide  in  solution,  and 
3  or  4  drops  acetic  acid  or  O'l  part 
citric  acid.  (6)  He  dissolves  30  parts 
crystallised  silver  nitrate  in  100  of 
water,  (c)  A  gelatine  solution  for  sub- 
sequent use  is  made  of  14  parts  hard 
gelatine  and  6  of  soft  gelatine,  for  sum- 
mer use ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  used  in 
winter,  10  parts  of  each  are  taken. 
They  are  softened  first,  and  then  dis- 
solved in  250  parts  water.  The  solu- 
tion (6)  is  gradually  poured  into  the 
solution  (a)  and  the  vessel  is  rinsed  with 
half  as  much  water  (50  parts),  which  is 
also  added.  The  emulsion  is  now  di- 
gested for  2  horn's  on  a  water  bath  at 
1500-160°  F.  (65^-70^  C).  It  is  quickly 
cooled  to  86°  F.  (30°  C.)  by  placing  it 
in  cold  water*    Nezt^  6  or  7  p^Uts  am- 


monia (sp.  gr.  0*920)  are  added  to  (c\ 
which  must  be  nearly  cold  and  not  very 
fluid.  It  is  well  stirred  and  then  poured 
into  the  emulsion,  which  is  at  86'^  F. 
(30°  C),  shaken  thoroughly,  and  filtei'ed 
through  flannel  and  afterward  in  Braun's 
apparatus,  after  having  first  been  pressed 
through  canvas  and  well  washed.  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  plates 
to  dry. 

(8)  Another  method,  by  Pizzighelli 
and  Hubl,  called  the  cold  method,  is  as 
follows: — 

(a)  1  part  gelatine,  50  of  water,  2  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  15  of  ammonium 
bromide,  2  of  potassium  iodide  solution 
(1  to  10),  140  (by  volume)  of  92  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  1-5  of  ammonia 
water. 

(6)  Silver  nitrate,  20  parts  in  100  of 
water, 

(c)  Hard  gelatine,  24-30. 

The  constituents  of  (a)  are  mixed  in 
the  order  thus  given,  except  the  gela- 
tine, which  is  softened  and  dissolved, 
then  added.  The  more  ammonia,  the 
softer  and  more  sensitive  the  photo- 
graphic film.  The  emulsion  is  formed  as 
usual  by  adding  (6)  to  (a),  under  the 
well-known  precautions.  They  are 
digested  as  usual  about  5  hours,  then 
the  emulsion  is  poured  into  a  beaker 
glass  and  (c)  is  stirred  in,  allowed  } 
hour  to  soften,  and  completely  dissolved 
on  a  water  bath.  It  is  now  rapidly 
stirred,  and  500  parts  (by  volume)  of 
strong  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipi- 
tates the  emulsion.  The  lumps  that 
form  are  melted  in  small  portions  and 
poured  into  cold  alcohol,  stirred  with  a 
glass  tube  2  in.  in  diameter,  closed  at 
the  lower  end.  The  emulsion  attaches 
itself  to  the  tube,  and  is  then  washed  } 
hour  in  flowing  water. 


(9)  Silver  nitrate    . 
Water 

Gelatine,  hard    . 
Sodium  chloride 
Water        . , 


1  oz. 
10  „ 

1  „ 
10  „ 


Let  the  gelatine  soak  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  dissolve  by  placing  the  Vessel 
in  water  at  about  llC°  F.  (43°  C),  and 
warm  the  silVer  to  the  same  tempera^ 
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ture.  Now  take  into  the  dark  room, 
and  mix  by  any  of  the  well-known 
methods,  so  as  to  form  a  very  fine  emul- 
sion. It  may  now  be  cooled  by  placing 
the  containing  vessel  in  running  water; 
when  cold,  wash,  remelt,  filter,  and  coat 
in  the  usual  way.     (A.  Cowan.) 

Developers. — (1)  For  the  development 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  Egli  &  Spiller 
recommend  the  following  solutions : — 

(a)  Hydroxylamino  liydro- 

chloride 152  gr. 

Citric  acid 1 5  gr. 

Potassium  bromile    ..  20  gr. 

Water        1  oz. 

(6)  Cauhtic  soda      . .      . .  1  dr. 

Water         1  oz. 

(c)  Potassium  bromide    ..  20  gr. 

Water        1  oz. 

For  a  7J  by  5  plate,  the  film  is  first 
soaked  for  about  1  minute  in  3^  oz. 
water  containing  1  dr.  of  (a),  about  20 
drops  of  (6)  are  then  added,  and,  if 
necessary,  an  extra  10  or  so.  Should 
the  image  show  signs  of  over-exposure, 
or  if  the  plate  is  one  of  the  specially 
sensitive  kind,  a  few  drops  of  (c)  must 
be  used  to  restrain  the  action  still  more. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  the  use 
of  this  developer  are  that  the  image  is 
of  a  vcet-plate  tone,  perfectly  free  fVom 
stain  or  deposits ;  a  great  variation  of 
exposure  is  permissible;  and  the  solu- 
tion is  not  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  does  not  deteriorate  during 
development  from  external  causes. 
(2)  By  J.  Edwards:— 

(a)  Neutral  potash  oxalate  2  oz. 

Ammonium  chloride  40  gr. 

Citric  acid 2  dr. 

Distilled  water  ,,      .,  20  oz. 

(6)  Iron  sulphate     ..      ..  4  dr. 

Alum 90  gr. 

Distilled  water  ..      .,  20  oz. 

Add  1  part  of  (6)  to  an  equal  part  of 
(a),  but  do  not  reverse  this  by  adding 
(a)  to  (6),  or  the  result  will  not  be  so 
good.  If  the  plate  is  properly  exposed^ 
the  result  will  be  a  fine  pprpl'e-black 
iohe  in  thiB  transparency;    If  you  like  a 


warm  brown  tone,  expose  double  the 
time,  and  add  an  equal  bulk  of  water  to 
the  developer.  The  development  in  this 
case  will  be  much  slower.  To  fix  the 
picture,  use  1  part  of  hyf»o  to  8  of  water. 
After  fixiug  and  washing,  put  the  plates 
for  }  minute  in  the  following : — 

Alum         1  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid 1  oz. 

Water       20  oz. 

This  will  dissolve  the  opalescence 
paused  by  the  oxalate.  The  plate  must 
now  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  varnished 
in  the  usual  way. 

(3)  H.  J.  Newton  gives  the  following 
formula  for  a  developer  well  adapted  to 
bring  out  fully  the  details  in  a  plate 
which  has  had  a  very  short  exposure  :— 

(a)  Water         1  oz. 

Soda  carbonate  ..       ..  15  gr. 

Potash  yellow  prussiate  15  gr. 

Soda  sulphite     ..      ..  5  gr. 

(/))  Water         1  oz. 

Ammonia  chloride     ..  7  gr. 

Pyro  (dry)         ..      ,.  6  gr. 

(a)  and  (6)  are  mixed,  and  the  whole 
is  poured  over  the  plate.  Development 
commences  within  a  minute,  and  is 
usually  finished  at  the  end  of  3-4 
minutes.  The  proportions  camed  above 
are  correct  for  an  ordinary  drop-shutter 
exposure,  but  they  are  not  arbitrary ; 
they  may  be  varied  to  suit  different 
cases,  as,  for  example,  should  the  plate 
have  been  greatly  under-exposed,  equal 
parts  of  (a)  and  (6)  (with  the  pyro  left 
out  of  the  latter)  may  be  added,  a  little 
at  a  time,  to  3-4  times  the  strength 
stated,  until  all  the  details  in  the 
shadows  are  brought  out,  without 
danger  of  producing  green  fog,  which 
frequently  appears  from  the  excessive 
amount  of  ammonia  sometimes  used  in 
the  ordinary  ammonia  and  pyro  de- 
veloper. In  case  of  over-exposure,  J  gr. 
to  the  otince  of  developer  of  sodium 
bromide  is  added,  and  the  solntion  is 
diluted  With  Water. 

The  (a)  and  (6)  soliitions  may  be  kept 
in  &  more  concentrated  forni)  and  diluted 
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for  use.  The  foUowiug  arc  the  right 
proportions  for  10  per  cent,  solutions  :— 

(a)  Water       9J  oz. 

Soda  carbonate        . .  480  gr. 

Potash  yellow   prus- 

siate 480  gr. 

Soda  sulphite  ..      ..  160  gr. 

(6)  Water      9  oz. 

Ammonia  chloride  ..  510  gr. 

Solution    of    1    drop 
sulphuric  acid   iu 

1  oz.  water . .      . .  1  drop 

Pyro  (1  oz.)     ..      ..  437  gr. 

If  (6)  does  not  change  from  purple  to 
a  clear  yellow  colour  within  an  hour 
after  mixing,  1  or  2  drops  more  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  may  be  added. 

To  prepare  a  developer  of  the  proper 
"strength  with  the  above  solutions  for 
the  development  of  a  5  x  8  plate  which 
has  had  a  drop-shutter  exposure,  take : 

Water       5^  dr. 

(a)  solution       2§   m 

Also: 

Water       7   „ 

(6)  solution      1    ,) 

Mix  the  two,  and  develop  in  the  usual 
way.  The  proportions  given  will  be 
equivalent  in  grains  to  those  stated  in 
the  first  formula. 

Newton  has  described  some  interest- 
ing experiments,  which  substantiate 
Tery  forcibly  the  value  of  the  developer 
for  instantaneous  work.  Two  plates 
exposed  precisely  the  same  time,  on  the 
same  object,  were  developed  side  by 
side,  one  with  the  developer  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  directions  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  plate,  and  the  other 
with  the  above  developer.  With  the 
ferrocyanide,  there  was  ^J  more  detail 
brought  out  in  the  shadows,  and  de- 
velopment was  completed  sooner  than 
with  the  prescribed  developer;  the 
negatives  being  more  brilliant  and 
vigorous.  For  photo-micrography,  the 
process  is  admirable.  The  exposure  ap- 
pears shortened  by  fully -^j  and  negatives 
abounding  in  detail,  strength,  and  den- 
sity are  easily  obtained.  The  colour  of 
thf;  negatives  is  not  the  nice  black-and- 
white  given  by  potash,  but  is  of  a  strong 


olive  brown,  and  very  non-actinic.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
push  the  development  too  far,  or  unduly 
dense  negatives  will  result.  The  ferro- 
cyanide developer  has  advantages  in 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  green  fog, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  pyro  and 
ammonia,  and  is  more  powerful,  re- 
quiring much  less  exposure  of  the  plate. 
During  cold  winter  weather  it  works 
exceedingly  well,  and  uniformly  brings 
out  brilliant  and  plucky  images. 

One  word  of  warning:  there  are 
some  makes  of  plates  that  will  not 
stand  this  developer  without  fogging, 
unless  bromide  be  used.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  plates  that  have  received  an 
excessive  exposure.  It  is  best  With 
every  plate  to  start  with  2  drops  of  a 
10-gr.  per  oz.  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  increasing  the  dose  to  6-8 
drops  if  necessary.  Using  the  bromide, 
you  can  count  on  every  plate  turning 
out  a  success  with  a  much  shorter  ex- 
posure than  usual,  say  ^-^,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  when  working  with 
artificial  light. 

(4)  Joshua  Smith  has  recently  ex- 
plained advantages  in  the  use  of  lime 
water  over  ammonia  in  the  develop- 
ment of  gelatine  plates. 

He  first  slakes  IJ  oz.  lime  by  cover- 
ing it  with  water  overnight,  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  He  then  pours  it  into 
a  mortar  and  grinds  the  lime  to  a  paste, 
which  is  next  diluted  with  water  and 
the  whole  decanted  into  a  2-gal,  bottle. 
Any  remaining  sediment  can  be  ground, 
diluted,  and  decanted  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  whole  has  been  added,  the 
2-gal.  bottle  is  filled  to  2  gal.  with 
water,  the  solution  is  shaken  well  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  to  settle. 
It  is  then  filtered,  and  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion should  now  be  tested,  which  is  done 
by  first  making  a  solution  of  3}  oz. 
water  and  ^  oz.  acetic  acid.  Into  2  oz.  of 
the  lime  water  (in  which  is  placed  a 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper)  1  dr.  and 
20  m.  of  the  acid  solution  is  poured. 
This  should  just  turn  the  litmus  paper 
red,  and  will  be  a  standard  test.  The 
strength  of  the  lime  solution  will  remain 
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uniform,  no  matter  what  the  tempera- 
ture may  be — a  point  of  great  im- 
portance. The  solution  will  keep  any 
length  of  time. 

To  prepare  the  developer,  for  1  or  2 
days'  use,  take  40  oz.  of  the  filtered 
lime  water  and  add  1  oz.  of  an  80-gr. 
solution  of  ammonium  bromide.  To 
develop,  pour  into  a  graduate  6  oz.  of 
the  bromo-lime  water,  add  a  small 
mustardspoonful  of  dry  pyrogaliic  acid, 
shake,  and  pour  over  the  plate  laid 
ready  in  the  developing  tray.  The 
image  will  soon  appear  and  gain 
strength.  If  the  plate  was  over-ex- 
posed, add  a  few  drops  of  the  bromide 
ammonium  solution  and  a  few  grains  of 
pyro.  Very  clean,  clear,  chocolate- 
coloured  negatives  are  produced  with 
this  developer.  Any  tendency  to  fog 
may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  ammonium  bromide. 

(5)  Where  the  photographer  intends 
to  travel,  and  develop  on  the  route,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  reduce  his  chemical 
outfit  to  the  smallest  bulk  and  to  the 
fewest  liquids  possible.  G.  Cramer,  the 
dry  plate  manufacturer,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  a  developer,  which 
he  considers  gives  the  best  of  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  the  advantage 
of  extreme  portability  : — 

Stock  Sdution, 

Soda  sulphite  (crystals)  . .  3  oz. 

Ammonium  bromide        ..  ^  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  ..      ..  l|  oz. 

Pyrogaliic  acid         ..      ..  2  oz. 

Dissolve  in  distilled  water  32  oz. 

Add  sulphuric  acid  (c.  p.)  120  m. 

Aqua  ammonia  (strongest)  3  oz. 

Water  to  make  up  bulk  to  40  oz. 

The  sulphuric  acid  and  aqua  am- 
monia  should  be  measured  very  exactly. 
Instead  of  3  oz.  of  crystals,  2  oz.  of 
granular  soda  sulphite  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  produce  the  same  effect.  Dilute 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  day's  use 
as  follows :  For  ordinary  purposes,  Ipart 
in  11 ;  for  very  short  exposures,  1  part 
in  3-6 ;  for  over-exposed  plates,  or  in 
all  cases  where  great  intensity  and  con- 
trast are  desirable,  1  part  in  20.    This 

(4) 


developer  may  be  used  repeatedly  if  it 
is  always  returned  immediately  to  the 
pouring  bottle,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  tight-fitting  rubber  stop- 
per. As  long  as  the  solution  remains 
transparent,  it  is  good;  but  when  it 
looks  muddy,  its  use  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(6)  Henry  J.  Newton  has  lately  dis- 
covered a  new  solution,  which,  when 
added  to  the  ordinary  soda  carbonate 
developer,  increases  its  developing  power 
fivefold,  thereby  allowing  sensitive 
plates  in  the  camera  to  be  exposed  a 
much  shorter  time  than  is  usual.  He 
makes  the  following  solution  :  4  oz. 
water,  in  which  is  dissolved  mercury 
bichloride  60  gr. ;  into  this  solution  is 
poured  a  solution  of  90  gr.  potassium 
iodide ;  1  oz.  water.  To  every  2-3  oz. 
of  the  soda  developer  he  adds  2-3  m.  of 
the  above  solution.  Clear  negatives  of 
good  tone  and  quick  printing  quality 
are  produced.  Details  in  the  shadows 
are  brought  out  with  greater  facility. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plates  which  have  had  an  in- 
stantaneous exposure.  He  also  found 
2-3  m.  of  a  solution  of  150  gr.  sodium 
iodide  to  1  oz.  water  had  a  quickening 
effect,  but  not  so  much  as  the  mercury 
solution. 

(7)  For  preserving  from  discolora- 
tion, 2  oz.  of  sulphite  is  quite  sufficient 
for  1  oz.  of  pyro.  The  formula  then 
will  run :  Pyrogaliic  acid,  1  oz.  Dis- 
solve in  water  containing  30  gr.  citric 
acid,  and  add  solution  of  soda  sulphite, 
as  above,  4  oz.  Then  make  up  the 
whole  to  10-20  oz.,  according  to  the 
operator's  usual  plan.  You  have  then 
a  stock  solution  easily  made,  always  in 
order  after  the  lapse  of  months,  and 
capable  of  developing  a  negative  per- 
fectly free  from  the  well-known  yellow 
colour  of  pyro. 

Various  samples  of  the  sulphite  do 
not  exhibit  much  difference  in  their  re- 
spective effects ;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  that,  as  this  salt  is  not  found 
in  every  chemist's  shop,  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  fact,  when  ordering,  that 
sulphite,  not  sulphate  or  sulphide,  is 
wanted.    Chemists  are  so  used  to  their 
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customers'  ignorance  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature, that  they  might  think  an  error 
had  been  made  in  asking  for  a  little- 
known  chemical. 

The  special  kinds  we  tried  were  the 
commercial  and  the  rccrystallised  sul- 
phite, the  latter  costing  4-5  times  as 
much  as  the  former.  The  latter  is  a 
nicer-looking  and  a  purer  salt ;  it  pos- 
sesses no  superiority  in  its  colour-pre- 
venting properties,  but  may  be  decidedly 
recommended  on  the  grounds  of  its 
probable  greater  uniformity. 

(8)  In  reference  to  excessive  contrast, 
presuming  the  exposure  to  be  coiTect, 
the  fault  lies  more  in  the  developing 
than  iu  anything  else.  A  slow  develop- 
ment, with  the  cautious  addition  of  the 
ammonia  as  required,  tends  to  produce 
a  far  more  harmonious  picture  than  the 
usual  way  of  pouring  the  strong  am- 
monia solution  at  one  operation  over  the 
plate.  A  method  well  suited  for  in- 
terior work  is  as  follows : — 

Pyro  Solution  {keeps  good  for  about  a 
month). 

Pyrogallic  acid        ..      .,     72  gr. 

Citric  acid         24  gr. 

Potassium  bromide  . .      . .     32  gr. 

Water        1  oz. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  the  water 
before  adding  the  pyro. 

Ammonia  Solution. 

Ammonia,  '880        ..      ..       2  dr. 

Water 1  oz. 

Keep  in  stoppered  bottles. 

To  develop,  give  the  plate  the  ordi- 
nary soaking  in  water,  and  pour  over  it : 

Pyro  solution 1  dr. 

Water       3  oz. 

Allow  this  to  act  on  the  film  for  at  least 
2  minutes.  Then  put  J  dr.  of  ammonia 
solution  into  the  developing  cup,  pour 
the  pyro  from  the  dish  into  it,  and  back 
again  to  the  plate  in  the  usual  way. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  image,  add 
another  }  dr.  of  ammonia  solution  gradu- 
ally, and  more  if  required,  (H.  Man- 
iield.) 
.  (9)  Hjrdroqmnone    or    quinol    will 


bring  out  a  fully  developed  picture  with 
at  least  half  the  exposure  necessary 
when  pyro  is  employed.  This  appears 
strange,  when  it  is  observed  how  much 
more  powerfully  pyro  absorbs  oxygen ; 
but  the  explanation  probably  is  in  the 
fact  that  hydroquinone  is  more  gradual 
in  its  action,  and  has  a  more  *' selec- 
tive "  power  than  pyro.  With  a  coUo- 
dio-bromide  film,  for  instance,  which  is 
not  so  much  protected  from  chemical 
action  as  a  gelatine  one,  pyrogallic  acts 
with  such  energy,  when  mixed  with  an 
alkali,  that  the  whole  film  is  reduced 
immediately,  and  no  image,  or  only  a 
faint  one  enveloped  in  fog,  appears  ; 
hence  there  must  be  used  a  powerful 
restrainer  to  keep  this  action  within 
bounds.  A  soluble  bromide,  which  is 
usually  used,  has  this  effect ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  partially 
undoes  the  work  which  the  light  has 
done,  rendering  it  necessary  to  give 
longer  exposure.  But  with  hydro- 
quinone no  restrainer  is  necessary  unless 
a  great  error  in  exposure  has  been  made. 
It  does  its  work  rapidly  and  clean,  in 
this  resembling  the  ferrous  oxalate ;  it 
does  not  discolour  during  development 
so  much  as  pyro,  and  consequently  does 
not  stain  the  film  so  much,  while  full 
printing  vigour  is  very  easily  obtained 
without  having  to  resort  to  intensifica- 
tion. The  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  negative  are  more  like  the 
wet-plate  process,  since  the  shadows 
remain  so  clear  and  free  from  fog.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  fog  a  plate 
with  it. 

A  collodio-bromide,  or  even  a  collodio- 
chloride,  plate  exposed  in  the  camera 
will  develop  clean  and  rapidly  without 
any  restrainer.  This  property  of  deve- 
loping a  chloride  is  surprising,  and  will 
probably  be  very  important;  1  gr.  to 
the  oz.  is  strong  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses. With  some  samples  of  hard 
gelatine,  it  is  advisable  to  use  2  gr. ; 
but  with  most  kinds,  and  with  collo- 
dion, 1  gr.  is  quite  sufficient.  Banks 
prefers  using  it  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  washing  soda  as  an  alkali :  2-3 
drops  of  this  to  the  oz.  of  solution  of 
hydroquinone     rapidly    develops     the 
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image,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
more  to  complete  development  is  all 
that  is  needed.  A  soluble  bromide  acts 
very  powerfully  as  a  retarder  and  re- 
strainer.  With  a  mere  trace  added, 
development  is  very  much  slower. 
Although  its  cost  is  greater  than  pyro, 
1  oz.  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  2  oz.  of  pyro, 
so  the  difference  is  not  so  much  as  it 
appears.  No  doubt,  if  a  demand  sprang 
up  for  it,  the  price  would  also  be  re- 
duced  considerably.  Another  useful 
property  of  this  developer  is  its  suit- 
ability for  developing  on  paper  either  a 
bromide  or  a  chlbride  film,  whether  it 
be  produced  by  an  emulsion,  or  by  the 
older  method  of  first  brushing  over  the 
paper  the  haloid,  and  afterward  the 
silver.  The  clearness  with  which  it 
works  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  enlargement  or  print- 
ing enables  pictures  to  be  obtained  with 
very  short  exposures. 

(10)  Experiments  with  the  soda  de- 
veloper in  all  of  its  different  forms  have 
resulted  in  6.  H.  Monroe  adopting  the 
following  formula  as  being  the  simplest 
and  giving  the  finest  negatives.  The 
sal  soda  developer  has  been  objection- 
able, both  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
its  action  and  the  green  colour  given  to 
the  films.  These  objections  have  now 
been  overcome.  All  possible  variation 
in  the  plate  can  be  secured,  from  thin 
clear  negatives  to  any  amount  of  con- 
trast and  density. 

(a)  Soda  sulphite  (cryst.)  . .     4  oz. 
Hot  water 11  oz. 

When  dissolved  and  cool,  acidify  with 
3-4  oz.  sulphurous  acid.  Add  1  oz.  dry 
pyro.     Filter. 

(6)  Sal  soda      3}  oz. 

Soda  sulphite     ..      ••       f  oz. 
Water        ••      ,,      ..     64  oz. 

To  develop,  use  1  dr.  of  (a)  to  each  oz. 
of  (6).  By  using  more  or  less  of  (a), 
any  change  in  density  may  be  secured, 
more  pyro  producing  greater  contrast, 
and  vice  versa.  If,  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  image,  a  negative  is 
found  to  be  over-exposed,  lift  the  plate 
out  of  the  developer  and  pour  over  it 


from  a  bottle  a  solution  of  potassium 
or  ammonium  bromide  (5  gr.  bromide, 
1  oz.  water),  letting  it  run  off  the  plate 
into  the  tray  containing  the  developer 
without  draming  off  too  much  ;  place 
the  plate  in  the  tray  and  proceed  with 
development.  The  above  operation  can 
be  repeated  with  the  same  plate  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

This  developer  has  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  not  becoming  discoloured  in 
use  ;  it  also  imparts  to  the  film  the  very 
desirable  grey  colour,  and  the  whole 
operation  of  development  is  complete  in 
2-3  minutes.  SuiBcient  may  be  made 
in  the  morning  for  the  day's  use,  and  it 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  without 
in  any  way  deteriorating,  provided  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  add  restraining 
bromide,  which  changes  the  condition  of 
a  normal  developer.  The  developer 
should  be  returned  to  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  a  rubber  stopper  after  each 
use  of  it,  and  the  tray  rinsed  out  and 
set  up  to  drain.  Should  this  formula 
not  give  strong  enough  contrast,  add 
1-3  gr.  of  dry  pyro.  This  will  hasten 
and  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  development  should  be  carried  to 
about  the  point  desired  in  the  finished 
negative. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wash- 
ing of  the  finished  negative  changes  the 
grey  colour  to  a  greenish  cast,  which 
can  be  instantly  removed  by  immersing 
the  plate  in  the  following  solution : — 

Common  alum ..      ••      ..       8  oz. 

Citric  acid        1  oz. 

Water       32  oz. 

Should  the  plates  show  any  signs  of 
softness  in  warm  weather,  immerse  them 
in  a  strong  alum  solution  after  develop- 
ment and  before  fixing.  The  sal  soda 
developer,  unlike  the  ammonia,  has  a 
persistence  of  action,  and  in  instantane- 
ous exposures,  interiors,  and  portraits 
does  not  give  any  hardness.  The  time 
of  exposure  is  also  decreased  by  •), 
as  there  are  no  resti*aining  bromides 
present. 

(11)  Dr.  Eder  has  for  a  considerable 
time  directed  especial  attention  to  tha 
80d&   «A!i  ^^\«^  ^V^^Vsi^TV^  v^i^^ss.   ^ 
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which  seems  to  offer  certain  advantages 
oirer  the  ammoniacal  pyrogallol.  This 
advantage  becomes  particularly  appa- 
rent with  emulsions  prepared  with  am- 
monia, which  frequently  show  with 
ammoniacal  developer  green  or  red  fog, 
or  a  fog  of  clayish  colour  by  reflected, 
and  of  pale  purple  by  transmitted  light. 
Ferrous  oxalate  works  quite  well  with 
plates  of  that  kind;  so  do  soda  and 
potash  developers. 

For  soda  developers,  Eder  uses  a  solu- 
tion of  10  parts  pure  crystallised  soda 
in  100  of  water.  For  use,  100  gr.  of 
this  solution  are  mixed  with  6  gr.  of  a 
pyrogallic  solution  of  1 :  10,  without 
the  addition  of  any  bromide. 

(12)  More  pleasant  to  work  with  is  Dr. 
Stolze's  potash  developer,  (a)  Water, 
200  c.  c. ;  potassium  carbonate,  90  gr. ; 
sodium  sulphite,  25  gr. ;  (6)  Water, 
100  c.  c. ;  citric  acid,  1^  gr. ;  sodium 
sulphite,  25  gr.;  pyrogallol,  12  gr. 
Solution  (6)  is  for  its  better  keeping 
qualities  preferable  to  Dr.  Stolze's  solu- 
tion.* The  solutions  when  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles  keep  well  for  some  time. 
To  develop,  mix  100  c.  c.  of  water  with 
40  min.  of  (a)  and  50  min.  of  (6).  The 
picture  appears  quickly  and  more  vigor- 
ously than  with  iron  oxalate.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  decrease  the  density  of  the 
negatives,  double  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  negatives  have  a  greenish-brown  to 
olive-green  tone.  A  very  fine  greyish- 
black  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  strong 
alum  bath  between  developing  and  fixing. 
The  same  bath  afler  fixing  does  not  act 
as  effectually  in  producing  the  desired 
tone.  A  bath  of  equal  volumes  of  satu- 
rated solutions  of  alum  and  ferrous 
sulphate  gives  the  negative  a  deep 
olive-brown  colour  and  an  extraor- 
dinary intensity,  which  excludes  all 
possible  necessities  of  an  after  intensi- 
fication. 

The  sensitiveness  with  this  developer 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  when  iron  de- 
veloper is  used,  frequently  even  greater. 

The  addition  of  bromides  is  super- 
fluous, sometimes  injurious.  Bromides 
in  quantities,  as  added  to  ammoniacal 

*  100  c.  c.  water ;  10  c  c.  alcohol }  10  gr. 
pyrogallol ;  1  gr.  salicylic  acid. 


pyro,  wonld  reduce  the  sensitiveness  to. 
Vij  or  ^ ;  will  even  retard  the  develop* 
ing  power  almost  entirely. 

Must  a  restrainer  be  resorted  to, 
1  to  3  min.  of  a  1 :  10  solution  of  potas- 
slum  bromide  is  quite  sufficient. 

(13)  H.  J.  Newton  communicates  a 
formula  for  an  improved  developer  for 
gelatine  plates  which  he  has  found  by 
experiment  to  be  particularly  valuable 
in  the  development  of  instantaneously 
exposed  plates,  and  to  produce  negatives 
of  a  superior  colour  and  quick  printing 
quality.  He  makes  2  stock  solutions  iu 
the  following  proportions : — 

(a)  Water         1  oz. 

Anhydrous    soda  car- 
bonate     48  gr. 

Potash  carbonate      ..  48  gr. 

(6)  Water         1  oz. 

Soda  sulphite    ..      ..  48  gr. 

To  develop  a  5  X  8  plate  with  a  drop- 
shutter  exposure  he  pours  in  the  gradu- 
ate 6  dr.  each  of  (a)  and  (6),  and  then 
adds  11^  oz.  water  and  6  gr.  dry  pyro- 
gallic acid.  It  may  be  mixed  }  hour 
before  use  if  desired.  The  soda  sulphite 
keeps  the  solution  clear. 

If  the  exposure  has  not  been  too  long, 
the  developer  will  rapidly  bring  out  the 
image ;  the  development  should  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  whites  of  the  shadows 
have  turned  a  steel  grey  colour.  If  the 
plate  has  been  over-exposed,  the  deve- 
loper should  be  diluted  with  water  and 
restrained  with  2-3  gr.  sodium  bromide 
to  each  oz.  of  developer,  which  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution. 
If  the  plate  has  been  known  to  have  been 
greatly  over-exposed,  development  should 
be  commenced  with  1  dr.  each  of  (a) 
and  (6)  to  2f  oz.  water  and  3  gr.  dry 
pyro,  adding  a  little  of  .each  at  a  time 
should  the  picture  develop  too  slowly. 

(14)  The  following  developer,  con- 
taining ammonia  and  ammonium  sul- 
phite, has  proved  excellent  with  almost 
all  kinds  of  commercial  plates. 

(a)  Dissolve  10  parts  pyrogallol,  and 
25-30  of  ammonium  sulphite,  in  100  of 
water. 

(6)  Dissolve  5  parts  ammonium  brom- 
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ide  in  150  of  water,  and  add  50  of  liquid 
ammonia. 

The  working  developer  is  made  by 
mixing  100  gr.  water,  4  gr.  of  the 
pyrogallic  solution  (a),  and  4  gr.  of 
the  alkaline  solution  (6).  Development 
takes  place  very  quickly,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired  to  make  the  reaction  slower,  more 
water  (50  gr.  extra)  is  added.  This 
leads  to  the  production  of  softer  pic» 
tures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
vigorous  images  are  required,  a  few 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  am- 
monium bromide  must  be  added.  The 
ammonium  sulphite  developer  gives 
very  well-modelled,  brilliant  negatives, 
in  which  the  high  lights  are  well  ren- 
dered, and  the  deep  shadows  are  full  of 
modelling,  while  the  negatives  have  an 
agreeable  dark-brownish  tint.  The  am- 
monium sulphite  makes  the  aqueous 
solution  of  pyrogallol  more  permanent 
than  when  the  sodium  sulphite  is  used, 
and  there  is  but  little  liability  to  fog 
with  it. 

(15)  A  Developer  with  Lime  Water. 
— Pyrogallic  acid  and  lime  water  were 
first  recommended  by  Davanne  for  col- 
lodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  this  de- 
veloper can  also  be  used  with  gelatine 
emulsion  plates.  As  lime  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  in  water, 
and  to  saturate  this  with  slaked  lime. 
The  pyro-lime  developer  becomes  violet 
and  brown  in  use,  also  becomes  turbid ; 
while  the  developed  images  produced 
are  very  thin. 

(16)  By  Col.  Dawson.  Pyrogallic 
Solution. — Remove  the  cork  from  a  1- 
oz.  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  pour 
into  it  30  gr.  citric  acid  dissolved  in 
6  oz.  water ;  shake  up,  and  then  add  to 
the  contents  in  the  bottle  4  oz.  powdered 
neutral  recrystallised  soda  sulphite. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  cold  water  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  neck,  shake  up  until 
the  crystals  are  dissolved ;  transfer  to  a 
stoppered  bottle  The  contents  will  be 
about  10  oz.,  and  will  keep  a  year  at 
least ;  every  10  minims  represent  about 
1  gr.  pyro  and  4  gr.  sulphite.  (N.B.^ 
Ordinary  commercial  sulphite  is  use- 
less for  the  purpose).  'This  solution 


is  to  be  used  with  the  two  forms  of 
developer. 

Developer  A.  Make  up  the  following 
solutions : — 

(a)  Ammonia,  '880  ..      .,     1  dr. 

Water 9  dr. 

This  is  a  10  per  cent,  solution. 

(6)  Potash  bromide    . .      , .    24  gr. 

Water 1  oz. 

This  is  a  5  per  cent,  solution. 

A  good  commercial  gelatine  plate  pro* 
perly  exposed  should  develop  perfectly 
with — 

Pyro 2  gr. 

Sulphite      8  gr. 

Ammonia,  '880 2  m. 

Potash  bromide 1  gr. 

Water  to  make 1  oz, 

or  taking  the  3  stock  solutions— 

Pyrogallic 20  m. 

Solution  (a)        20  m. 

Solution  (6)        20  m. 

Water  to  make 1  oz. 

Developer  B.  This  is  an  excellent 
developer,  and  gives  splendid  tones ;  it 
is  suitable  for  landscape  work  or  trans- 
parencies for  the  lantern,  but  is  too 
slow  in  action  for  professional  studio 
work.  A  negative  or  transparency  is  not 
fully  developed  much  under  1 5  minutes ; 
patience  is  needed,  for  any  attempt  to 
hasten  development  will  be  sure  to  re- 
sult in  failure. 

(a)  Common  washing  soda  480  gr. 
Potash  carbonate  ,,  480  gr. 
Potash  bromide  .,  ,,  20  gr. 
Water  to  make  . .      • ,     20  oz. 

A  good  commercial  gelatine  bromide 
plate,  properly  exposed,  either  as  a  nega- 
tive or  a  positive,  should  develop  per- 
fectly with — 

Pyro 3  gr. 

Sulphite      12  gr. 

Common  washing  soda       ,.     3  gr. 
Potash  carbonate        ..      ..     3  gr. 

Potash  bromide -{\jth  gr. 

Water  to  make  ..     ...      ..     1  oz. 

Or, 

Pyro  solution      30  m, 

Solution  (a)        60  m. 

Water  tA  tca!k.^  .•      %*      **    %.«».. 
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The  proportions  given  are  for  1  oz.  of 
developer  ;  any  number  of  ounces  of 
either  formula  can  be  made  with  the 
same  proportions.  With  both  developers, 
Col.  Dawson  recommends  half  only  of 
the  A  (a\  or  half  of  B  (6)  being  mixed 
with  pyro  and  water  at  first,  the  half 
in  reserve  being  added  as  development 
progresses. 

With  developer  B  certain  precautions 
are  needed.  Plates  thickly  coated,  or 
rich  in  gelatine,  are  apt  to  blister  or 
frill.  Pliites  prepared  without  being 
hardened  by  alum  are  apt  to  frill. 

Forcing  development  is  apt  to  produce 
blistering. 

After  i  hour  or  more,  the  colour  of 
the  developer  should  not  be  darker  than 
sherry. 

Allow  time  to  force  an  under-exposed 
plate ;  you  will  not  find  any  advantage 
(but  the  contrary)  in  forcing  with  ex- 
cess of  B. 

If  a  plate  developed  with  A  proves 
under-exposed,  wash  it  well  and  apply 
B ;  this  may  save  it. 

If  a  plate  is  over-exposed  when  de- 
veloped with  A,  wash  it  well  and  con- 
tinue the  development  with 

Pyro  solution  ..  ,.  60  m. 
Solution  B  ..  ,,  30  m. 
Water  to  make . .      , ,       1  oz. 

With  B  developer  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  plate  should  be  well 
washed  after  development,  and  im- 
mersed for  2-3  minutes  in 

Chrome  alum  ..  ..  1  oz. 
Hydrochloric  acid  , .  1  dr. 
Water 20  oz. 

then  be  again  well  washed  and  fixed. 

The  colour  of  image  is  warm  black, 
the  shadows  as  clear  as  glass,  with  no 
stain  or  discoloration  of  any  kind. 

(17)  With  the  pyro  ammonia  deve- 
loper, made  by  the  Platinotype  Company, 
use  ammonia  solution,  viz. : — 

Ammonia 1  oz. 

Water 2  oz. 

Bromide     70  gr. 

To  develop  a  half-plate,  take  2  oz. 
water  and  add  80  drops  of  snlpho.  y^xQ 


(every  10  drops  of  sulpho.  pyro  contain 
1  gr.  pyro)  and  6-8  drops  of  ammonia 
solution.  Flood  over  the  plate,  and 
watch  till  the  picture  appears.  This 
developer  is  slow,  and  takes  a  minute  or 
so  to  appear;  when  the  image  is  well 
out,  add  10  drops  more  ammonia  solu- 
tion, and  keep  on  till  dense  enough, 
which  is  soon  learnt. 

(18)  Usual  Pyro  Developer. 

(a)  Strong  liquid  ammonia  If  oz. 
Potassium  bromide  ..  240  gr. 
Water         80  oz. 

(6)  Pyrogallic  acid  ..  ,,  30  gr. 
Water        ,     10  oz. 

In  case  of  an  ordinary  exposure,  mix 
equal  volumes. 

(19)  Beach's  Developer. 

Pyro  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  water        ••     2  oz. 
•  Soda  sulphite      2  „ 

Dissolve ;  and  when  cold,  add 

Sulphurous  acid 2  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid J  ,, 

Potash  Solution, 

(a)  Water 4  „ 

Potash  carbonate         ..  3  „ 

(6)  Water 3  „ 

Soda  sulphite       .,      ,.  2 


>» 


(a)  and  (6)  are  now  combined  into  one 
solution,  which  will  measure  8-9  fl.  oz. 
To  develop  an  8J  x  6}  plate  which  has 
had  a  diop-shutter  exposure,  take  3  oz. 
water,  and  add  thereto  ^  oz.  of  (a)  and  3  dr. 
of  (6)  of  the  potash  solution,  increasing  the 
latter  to  5  dr.  in  case  the  image  han^^s 
back.  For  a  plate  which  has  had  the 
proper  exposure,  or  which  has  been 
somewhat  over-exposed,  add  to  the  3  oz. 
of  water  3  dr.  of  (a)  and  1  dr.  of  (6), 
After  a  minute's  time,  if  the  image  fails 
to  appear,  add  a  second  dram  of  the 
potash,  repeating  the  additions  at  in- 
tervals of  a  minute  until  developing 
commences. 

(20)  Oxalate  Developer, 

(a)  Saturated  solution  of  neutral 
potash  oxalate.  To  1000  parts  of  this 
add  3  of  saturated  solution  of  ammo« 
^  ulum  bromide. 
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(6)  Saturated  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate. To  1000  parts  of  this  add  2  parts 
saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

For  use,  take  4  parts  of  (a)  to  1  part 
of  (6).  If  picture  is  under-exposed,  add 
a  little  more  of  (6). 

(21)  Sulphite  Developer. 

A.  Soda  sulphite  . .  .  •  4  oz. 
Water     , 40  oz. 

Dissolve;  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  citric  acid  to  produce  a  slight 
acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper;  now 
add  1  oz.  pyrogallic  acid,  and  make  up 
bulk  to  54  oz.  with  water.  This  gives 
a  solution,  each  oz.  of  which  will  contain 
about  8  gr."  of  pyrogallic  aciJ. 

B.  Ammonia,  '880  ,.  1  oz. 
Potash  bromide  ..  180  gr. 
Water     40  oz. 

Equal  parts  of  this  will  give  a  4-gr. 
j)yrogallic  solution,  a  strength  which  is 
a  good  average. 

(22)  Warnerke's  Sulphite  Developer. 

(a)  Potash  carbonate . .  45  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite  ..  12  „ 

Water 1000  „ 

(6)  Pyrogallic  acid    ..  12  „ 

Sodium  sulphite  .*  24  „ 

Citric  acid    . .      . .  2 


Water 1000 


For  a  normal  development,  equal  pro- 
portions of  (a)  and  (6)  are  used. 
(23)  Pyrogallic  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid..  ..  1  oz. 
Citric  acid  • .  . .  60  gr. 
Water       109  oz. 

Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  water,  and 
add  the  pyrogallic.  The  solution  will 
contain  4  gr.  pyrogallic  to  the  oz.  of 
water,  and  will  keep  good  for  months. 
For  convenience,  half  the  quantity  of 
water  may  be  used,  when  the  strength 
will  be  8  gr.  per  oz.  In  using  it,  dilute 
according  to  formula  employed. 

Intensifiers. —  (1)  According  to  W. 
Brooks,  the  greatest  drawback  to  gela- 
tine plates  has  been  the  want  of  a  proper 
intensifier  after  fixing.  Many  negatives 
are  perfect  in  every  respect  except  for 
the  want  of  a  little  more  density  to 


bring  them  up  to  proper  printing 
quality.  Several  methods  of  mercurial 
intensification  have  been  put  forward ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  negative 
changes  by  light  more  or  less.  The  ob- 
jection to  mercury  in  any  form  is  that 
when  you  attempt  to  alter  a  negative 
you  never  know  how  much  or  how  little 
intensity  you  will  get  after  its  applica- 
tion ;  again,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
clogging  or  blocking  up  of  the  fine  de- 
tail, with  the  result,  in  9  cases  out  of 
10,  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  negative. 
Many  thousands  of  negatives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  this  way. 

Photographei*s  are  more  certain  than 
formerly,  in  the  early  days  of  the  gela- 
tine process,  in  getting  their  negatives 
somewhere  near  the  mark  as  to  density. 
But  at  times  one  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
out  in  judgment,  and  fall  a  little  short ; 
and  for  the  want  of  a  ready  and  reliable 
system  of  intensification  many  stick  fist. 
Brooks  made  innumerable  experiments 
in  this  direction,  and  felt  certain  that 
the  result  must  be  gained  by  redevelop- 
ment with  silver  after  fixing,  as  with  a 
wet  plate. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  de- 
velop a  gelatine  plate  with  alkaline  pyro, 
the  developer  must  be  much  more 
powerful  than  we  dare  use  to  develop  a 
collodion  emulsion  plate.  In  his  own 
work  Brooks  uses  a  much  stronger  de- 
veloper than  that  usually  recommended 
— generally  as  much  as  10  minims  of 
liquor  ammonia  in  his  developer,  well 
restrained  with  ammonium  bromide ; 
and,  by  being  able  to  use  such  a  power- 
ful developer,  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
to  gain  the  desired  end,  we  must  work 
in  the  same  direction  as  regards  an  in- 
tensifier, and  he  found  his  surmises  cor- 
rect. Some  years  since,  he  tried  other 
fixing  or  clearing  agents  than  soda 
hyposulphite,  as  when  this  salt  was 
used  it  was  a  risk  to  use  silver  and  pyro 
afterwards.  He  employed  potassium 
cyanide  with  success  at  times,  but 
found  the  films  were  not  always  in  the 
proper  condition.  At  one  time  also  he 
used  ammonium  sulphocyanide ;  this 
had  certain  drawbacks,  and  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  washing  to  ^el  \\^^^^^ 
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but  there  was  a  slight  gain  over  soda 
hyposulphite,  as  the  film  did  not  stain 
nearly  so  much  on  the  application  of 
pyro  and  silver.  But  with  all  this  it 
was  very  slow  work,  and  something  was 
always  wanting.  He  never  found  the 
preliminary  wash  of  iodine  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  a  gelatine  plate ;  it  worked 
well  for  wet  plates,  but  not  so  well  for 
gelatine. 

There  is  another  defect  that  is  very 
vexatious  in  gelatine  plates ;  that  is, 
some  of  the  plates,  especially  the  larger 
sizes,  have  a  thin  end  to  them,  some- 
times owing  to  the  glass  not  being  per- 
fectly flat.  With  the  intensifier  about 
to  be  proposed,  Brooks  finds  it  very 
easy  to  get  local  intensity  on  such  parts 
in  just  the  same  way  as  we  used  to  do 
with  wet  plates,  namely,  by  pouring  the 
developer  on  and  off  the  place  that  may 
require  it.  He  is  also  able  to  intensify 
a  mere  ghost  of  an  image  to  good  print- 
ing density  with  but  very  little  trouble, 
providing  the  shadows  are  free  from 
deposit  and  quite  clear.  The  slightest 
veil  in  these  parts  comes  up  with  the 
image,  and  a  favourable  result  is  not 
obtained.  If  the  shadows  are  only 
slightly  veiled,  allowing  them  to  re- 
main in  the  hyposulphite  solution  for 
J  hour  may  clear  them  ;  if  not,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  other  reagents, 
such  as  iron  perchloride  followed  by 
hypo.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  its  action  is  even. 

Before  attempting  to  intensify  the 
negative,  all  traces  of  soda  hyposulphite 
must  be  eliminated,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  alum 
and  citric  acid  solution.  Make  a  stock 
solution,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  alum,  with  1  oz.  citric 
acid  dissolved  in  every  10  oz.  After  the 
negative  has  been  well  washed^  place  it 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  above  (1  part 
to  4  of  water),  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  about  \  hour;  then  place  in  a 
developing  measure  (supposing  a  half- 
plate  is  being  operated  upon)  about  2  dr. 
of  the  stock  alum  and  citric-acid  solu- 
tion, and  add  to  it  about  2-3  gr.  of  dry 
pjrrogallic  acid.  Give  it  a  shake  round 
to  dissolve;  then  drop  in  3  or  4  drops 


of  a  20-gr.  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
apply  to  the  plate,  holding  the  latter  on 
a  pneumatic  holder  and  pouring  off 
from  alternate  comers.  If  the  film 
repel  the  solution,  just  run  the  finger  or 
a  brush  kept  (clean)  for  the  purpose 
over  the  repellent  portion  of  the  film. 
This  is  very  energetic,  and  the  alum  in 
the  solution  keeps  back  any  trace  of 
hypo  that  may  be  lurking  about.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  work  in  a  dish  when 
intensifying,  as  the  back  of  the  plate 
gets  very  cloudy ;  and  sometimes,  as  the 
solution  gets  brown,  it  apparently  dis- 
colours the  film,  but  that  all  comes 
right  afterwards.  Silver  is  added  ac- 
cording to  the  density  required.  When 
sufficient  density  is  obtained,  well  wash 
and  place  for  about  5-10  minutes  in  the 
hypo  fixing  bath;  well  wash  again, 
and  place  in  the  dilute  alum  and  citric 
solution.  This  will  remove  all  colour, 
and  if  there  were  any  greenish-yellow 
look  about  the  negative  before  intensi- 
fication it  will  be  found  to  have  all 
disappeared,  and  the  result  is  a  nega- 
tive in  all  respects  equal  to  the  finest 
wet  plate.  <Blare  must  be  taken  not  to 
work  the  alum  and  citric  bath  too 
much,  so  as  to  foul  it  with  the  hypo. 
(Brit.  Jour.  Photog.) 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  intensiflers,  but  few 
photographers  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtainable  with  the  mercury 
methods.  Arnold  Spiller  thinks  that  a 
perfect  intensifier  for  gelatine  plates,  as 
compared  with  the  silver  redeveloper 
for  collodion  films,  does  not  exist ;  yet 
there  are  several  processes,  if  used  with 
care,  that  answer  well  for  most  pur- 
poses, and  perfectly  in  a  few  cases.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers  to  explain  here  the  difference 
between  the  silver  solution  acting  with 
collodion  film  and  the  mercury  with 
gelatine. 

In  the  collodion  film,  the  image  is 
on  the  extreme  surface,  and  the  parti- 
cles of  silver  on  the  film  attract  the 
crystalline  silver  precipitate  which 
gradually  separates  out  from  the  de- 
positing solution.    In  the  high  lights, 
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where  there  is  a  greater  conglomeration 
of  silver  particles,  a  larger  proportion  of 
metallic  crystals  are  deposited,  because 
the  attractive  force  there  is  greater. 
Thus  in  the  intensification  of  a  collodion 
Aim  the  second  deposit  is  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  first,  and  there- 
fore the  delicate  gradation  of  the  original 
image  is  perfectly  preserved  after  the 
process  of  intensification.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  a  gelatine  plate  with  the 
mercury  intensitier,  the  effect  is  very 
different,  for  the  image  is  not  only  on 
the  extreme  surface,  but  in  the  denser 
parts  the  deposit  is  situated  throughout 
the  thickness  of  the  film.  When  treated 
with  the  mercury  solution,  the  half- 
tones and  details  in  the  shadows  of  the 
negative  are  at  once  increased  to  double 
their  original  density,  while  only  the 
surface  of  the  deposit  in  the  high  lights 
is  attacked ;  therefore  the  increase  in 
density  of  the  latter  is  not  more  than 
perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent.,  supposing 
that  the  negative  under  treatment  only 
requires  a  moderate  amount  of  intensifi- 
cation. In  such  a  case,  the  image 
greatly  loses  its  brilliant  contrast  or, 
technically  speaking,  a  general  "flat- 
ness^* in  the  resulting  photographs  is 
noticeable.  This  tendency  of  the  mer- 
cury intensifier  to  produce  "  flatness  " 
may,  in  some  few  exceptional  instances, 
be  turned  to  good  account,  as  when  a 
negative  possesses  too  much  contrast, 
but  requires  a  slight  strengthening  of 
the  image.  There  is  still  another 
example  where  the  mercury  solution 
will,  if  employed,  yield  results  well- 
nigh  perfect — referring  to  the  intensifi- 
cation of  very  thin  images,  as  are 
frequently  produced  with  highly  sensi- 
tive commercial  plates.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  silver  deposit  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  mercury  till 
the  entire  image  is  attacked — often  a 
matter  of  7-10  minutes  —  when,  of 
course,  the  negative  preserves  its  original 
delicate  gradation  after  the  process  of 
intensification.  By  mercurial  intensifi- 
cation, is  meant  the  process  of  bleaching 
the  silver  deposit  with  a  mercuric  salt, 
and  then  treating  with  some  compound 
capable  of  blackening  the  image,  such 


as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
soda  sulphite,  or  ferrous  oxalate.  The 
effect  of  nnercuric  chloride  (the  salt 
usually  used)  on  the  silver  image  is  to 
convert  the  latter  into  silver  chloride, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deposit  locally 
mercurous  chloride ;  thus  the  bleached 
image  consists  of  silver  chloride  and 
mercurous  chloride.  In  the  process  of 
blackening,  it  is  generally  only  the 
latter  that  is  affected,  e.  g.  ammonia 
forms  the  black  mercury  amido-chlo- 
ride  ;  while,  again,  soda  sulphite  re- 
duces the  mercury  salt  to  the  metallic 
state.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  both  the  chlorides 
in  the  image  are  converted  into  the 
corresponding  sulphides ;  also  ferrous 
oxalate  reduces  the  two  chlorides  to  the 
metallic  state. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  free  acids 
act  as  powerful  restrainers  in  prevent- 
ing the  combination  of  metallic  salts 
with  organic  substances;  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  use  of  citric  acid  in  hindering 
the  formation  of  silver  albuminate  in 
sensitised  albumenised  paper.  In  the 
same  way,  hydrochloric  acid  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  gelati no-mercury 
compound.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
Spiller  cites  an  illustrative  experiment. 
An  ordinary  gelatine  negative  was  cut 
in  half,  one  piece  was  treated  with  the 
usual  neutral  mercuric  solution,  and  the 
other  was  immersed  in  a  similar  solu- 
tion, but  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid ;  both  films  were 
then  thoroughly  washed  in  the  same 
dish. 

The  two  plates  were  next  cut  up 
into  three,  and  one  piece  from  each  was 
treated  with  solutions  of  ferrous  oxalate, 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  dilute  am- 
monia respectively.  On  examination,  it 
was  found  that  while  all  the  films  that 
had  been  immersed  in  the  acid  mercury 
bath  presented  beautifully  brilliant 
negatives  and  quite  colourless  in  the 
shadows,  those  pieces  from  the  neutral 
bath  were  more  or  less  stained.  ■  The 
alkaline  sulphide  solution  developed 
the  most  stain,  and  was  of  a  very  non- 
actinic  brown  tint ;  ferrous  oxalate 
yielded  a  less  conspicuous  grey  dei^«vt>^ 
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while  the  ammonia  gave  the  least  ob- 
jectionable result.  It  was  found,  how- 
erei'i  that  the  ammonia-treated  film 
turned  quite  brown  on  after  treatment 
with  the  sulphide  solution,  proving  that 
the  ammonia  did  not  remove  part  of  the 
mercury,  but  the  latter  remained  to  a 
certain  extent  in  embryo.  For  the  in- 
tensification of  gelatine  films  in  which 
a  preliminary  treatment  with  mercuric 
chloride  is  required,  Spiller  recommends 
the  following  solution  :  — 

Saturated  solution  of  mer- 
cury bichloride       . .      . .    20  oz. 
Hydrochloric  acid  (strong)      J  dr. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  restrainer 
might  be  added  when  treating  hard 
films,  but  for  general  purposes  the 
above  formula  is  preferable,  as  the  acid 
is  liable  to  produce  frilling. 

Although  not  generally  used,  and 
probably  unknown  to  many,  the  most 
perfect  method  for  intensifying  gelatine 
films  is  that  in  which  a  mercury  com- 
pound is  used  simply  as  a  carrier  for 
silver,  but  does  not  actually  exist  in  the 
final  result.  The  process  to  which 
reference  is  made  depends  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver  cyanide  by  a  mercurous 
salt ;  the  film  is  bleached  in  a  solution 
of  mercuric  bromide,  and,  after  slight 
washing,  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
silver  cyanide  dissolved  in  potassium 
cyanide.  By  the  first  treatment,  the 
silver  image  is  converted  into  mercurous 
and  silver  bromides,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  equation : — 

Mercuric       qji„o-     Mercurous         Silver 
Bromide.       c>uver.      Bromide.       Bromide. 

Hgbr,  +  Ag    =  HgBr    +  AgBr. 

In  the  second  reaction  the  mercurous 
bromide  reduces  the  silver  cyanide  to 
the  metallic  state,  thus  : — 

Mercurous  Potassic  -.r         , 

Silver  Silver  Mercuric 

Bromide.  Cyanide  <-yan:d3. 

HgBr.AgBr  +  AgKCCN)^  =  HgCCN)^ 

Potassium  Bromide  and 

Bromide.  Metallic  Silver. 

+      KBr        +         Ag.AgBr 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  intensified  image  is   composed  of 


metallic  and  silver  bromide,  so  that 
should  the  deposit,  after  the  treatment, 
be  too  intense,  it  can  easily  be  reduced 
by  a  bath  of  dilute  hypo,  which  dis- 
solves the  bromide. 

The  formula  which  Spiller  recom- 
mends for  intensifying  by  this  process, 
although  possessing  little  that  is  novel, 
may  prove  of  value  to  many  of  the 
readers  who  have  no  experience  with 
the  method.  The  following  solutions 
are  required  :^ 

(a)  Mercury  bichloride     ..  1  dr. 

Potassium  bromide      .,  1  dr. 

Water 16  oz. 

(6)  Silver  nitrate        ..      ,,  1  dr. 

Potassium  cyanide       ..  li  dr. 

Water 8  oz. 

The  commercial  potassium  cyanide  is 
quite  pure  enough  for  this  purpose ;  but 
if  the  pure  salt  be  used,  only  1  dr.  should 
be  taken.  The  solution  of  cyanide  should 
be  made  at  least  24 hours  before  required, 
and  the  liquid  shaken  briskly  from  time 
to  time,  to  ensure  the  saturation  by  the 
silver.  Even  after  standing  for  the 
above  period,  a  large  precipitate  will 
remain  undissolved. 

A  negative  to  be  treated  by  this 
method  is  first  soaked  in  (a)  till  the 
image  is  more  or  less  bleached,  according 
to  the  amount  of  intensification  required ; 
it  is  then  washed  in  2  or  3  changes  of 
water,  placed  in  another  dish  contain- 
^^S  (P)i  and  there  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  white  deposit  is  blackened 
throughout  the  whole  film.  The  latter 
is  finally  very  thoroughly  washed,  pre- 
ferably in  running  water,  for  about  J 
hour,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of 
the  silver.  Negatives  treated  by  this 
means  ought  to  be  permanent,  as  the 
cyanide  acts  like  hydrochloric  acid  in 
dissolving  out  every  trace  of  mercury. 

In  conclusion,  Spiller  advises  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  mercury  bath* 
for  all  processes  in  which  the  chloride 
per  se  is  used ;  but  when  expense  is  no 
object,  the  mercuric  bromide  and  silver 
cyanide  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
for  gelatine  films.    {Photo.  News.) 

(3)  The  chemical  now  mostly  used  in 
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intensifying  gelatine  plates  is  mercury 
bichloride  in  combination  with  ammonia, 
or  potassium  iodide  or  cyanide.  The 
main  difficulty  of  such  intensification 
has  been  that  it  was  not  stable ;  in  a 
short  time  the  image  on  the  plate,  if 
exposed  much  to  the  1  ight,  fades  out,  and 
spoils  the  negative.  The  intensifier 
given  below  has  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  the 
quality  of  being  absolutely  stable. 

(a)  A  stock  solution  of  iron  sulphate 
is  made  as  follows :-~ 


Iron  sulphate 
Citric  acid 
Water 


15  gr. 

15  gr. 

1  oz. 


(6)    A  second   solution  is    made   as 
follows : — 


Water 

Silver  nitrate 
Acetic  acid 


1  oz. 
10  gr. 
10  m. 


To  intensify,  take  enough  of  (a)  to 
cover  the  plate,  and  add  thereto  6-10 
drops  of  (6);  flood  the  plate,  and  the 
intensification  will  proceed  in  a  clear, 
gradual,  and  satisfactory  manner.  To 
produce  a  great  degree  of  intensity, 
more  of  the  silver  solution  should  be 
added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.    ~ 

(4)  Dr.  Eder  has  frequently  used  the 
mercuric  chloride  and  sulphite  method 
for  intensifying  gelatine  negatives,  and 
recommends  the  process. 

The  washed  negative  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  degree  of  intensi- 
fication required.  After  this,  the  plate 
is  rinsed  with  water — a  thorough  wash- 
ing being  superfluous.  To  blacken  the 
plate,  it  is  now  immersed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (say  1  part 
of  sulphite  in  8-10  of  water),  and  when 
the  darkening  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  plate  is  well  washed. 

The  special  advantage  of  this  method 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
wash  away  all  traces  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  before  placing  the  plate  in  the 
sulphite  bath,  as  mercuric  chloride  and 
sodium  sulphite  do  not  react  upon  one 
another.    The  white  and  insoluble  mer- 


curous  chloride  which  is  deposited  upon 
the  plate  is,  however,  rapidly  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  the  sulphite.  As 
metallic  mercury  forms  a  stable  image, 
negatives  intensified  by  the  method 
described  may  be  regarded  as  permanent; 
moreover,  the  colour  is  a  very  good  one 
for  printing,  and  there  is  but  little  fear 
of  losing  the  more  delicate  shades  of  the 
subject  from  over  density. 

If  the  intensification  has  been  carried 
too  far,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the  negative 
by  treatment  with  a  very  weak  potas- 
sium cyanide  solution. 

(5)  W.  T.  Wilkinson  has  been  experi- 
menting with  a  new  intensifier,  which, 
as  its  principal  ingredient  is  platinum, 
induces  the  hope  of  greater  permanency 
than  the  usual  mercurial  intensifier. 
The  formula  stands  thus  : — 

(a)  Ammonium  chloride    . .  5  gr. 
Mercury  bichloride      . .  10  gr. 
30-gr.  solution  of  plati- 
num bichloride         ..  1  oz. 
Water 20  oz. 

(6)  Liquor  anmionia  ..      ..  §  oz. 
Water 20  oz. 

Two  solutions  are  given,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  the  first  solution  is 
needed. 

Immerse  the  negative  to  be  intensified 
in  (a),  and  watch  carefully  the  action. 
Directly  the  requisite  density  (a  dark- 
brown  colour  being  the  result)  is  reached, 
remove  and  wash  thoroughly.  If,  how- 
ever, through  extreme  weakness  or  not 
stopping  exactly  at  the  right  time,  the 
image  begins  to  bleach,  let  it  continue 
until  nearly  white,  and  then  wash  and 
immerse  in  (6).  ^ 

For  negatives  requiring  only  a  small 
amount  of  strengthening,  this  process  is 
splendid ;  and  even  when  carried  out  so 
far  as  to  render  the  use  of  2  solutions 
necessary,  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
shadows  or  intense  yellow  films,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  mercury  alone. 
After  washing  thoroughly  and  immers- 
ing in  (6),  the  change  takes  place  very 
slowly,  the  high  lights  gradually  assum- 
ing a  bluish  black,  and  the  shadows 
clearing  if  the  negative  be  an  over- 
exposed  one.     This   clearing   of  the 
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shadows  is  very  raluable,  and,  instead  of 
having  a  thick  negative  taking  hours  to 
print,  the  result  is  a  negative  harmonious 
from  high  light  to  clear  shadow.  All 
the  changes  are  slow,  and  under  perfect 
command. 

If  the  negative  be  in  the  state  best 
described  as  nearly  dense  enough,  careful 
washing  in  the  first  solution  will  give 
just  the  requisite  density,  and  then  a 
thorough  washing  and  immersion  in 

Ammonia 1  dr. 

Water 20  oz. 

will  yield  a  result  as  perfect  as  possible. 
After  the  ammonia  solution  has  done  its 
work,  the  negative  does  not  gather  any 
more  density,  no  matter  how  long  it' 
may  be  left  in.  One  precaution  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  during  both  stages,  and 
that  is,  the  dish  must  be  kept  gently 
rocked,  or  streaks  are  likely  to  form. 
{Brit,  Jour,  Photog,) 

(6)  The  mercury  intensifier  for  gela- 
tine plates,  now  largely  used  by  photo- 
graphers, has  been  somewhat  improved 
by  H.  J.  Newton  quite  recently.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  simplicity, 
speed,  and  giving  to  the  negative  a  good 
colour.  The  intensifier,  combining  mer- 
cury, potassium  iodide,  and  sodium  hy- 
posulphite, sometimes  gives  to  a  nega- 
tive a  yellow  colour,  which  makes  it  a 
slow  printer.  The  solution  will  not  ke  'p 
well,  but  soon  precipitates. 

Newton's  formula  overcomes  these  ob- 
jections. He  first  takes  10  gr.  mercury 
bichloride,  pulverises  it  in  a  mortar,  and 
dissolves  in  10  oz.  water.  He  next  dis- 
solves 190  gr.  potassium  iodide  in  3  oz. 
water,  and  gradually  pours  the  same  into 
the  mercury  solution.  A  red  precipitate 
occurs,  but  will  be  redissolved  when  the 
whole  amount  of  potassium  iodide  has 
been  added.  The  13-oz.  concentrated 
solution  thus  formed  is  now  diluted  by 
the  addition  of  24  oz.  water.  The 
intensifier  will  keep  clear  for  a  longtime, 
and  so  retain  its  strength. 

To  intensify,  Newton  pours  a  sufficient 

quantity  of  the  intensifier  into  a  tray, 

and  immerses  in  the  same  the  dry  or 

dried  negative.     The  action  of  the  in- 

teasl/jer  takes  place  in  a  few  seconds,  and 


the  intensification  is  completed  in  2-3 
minutes. 

The  plate  is  then  washed  and  im- 
mersed for  a  few  seconds  in  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite, 
again  washed,  and  dried.  Negatives  in 
which  there  was  very  little  detail  in  the 
shadows  have  been  very  easily  brought 
up  to  good  printing  density  with  this 
intensifier.  It  is  essential  that  the  soda 
hyposulphite  shall  be  eliminated  from 
the  plate  before  intensification.  To 
avoid  an  extended  washing  for  that 
purpose,  Newton  quickly  dissolves  out 
the  hypo  from  the  film  by  pouring  over 
the  latter,  after  fixing,  a  solution  of 
5-10  gr.  lead  nitrate  to  the  oz.  of  water. 
Its  action  is  easily  observed  by  the 
formation  on  the  film  of  a  milky  preci- 
pitate, which  may  be  easily  washed  off. 

(7)  Dr.  Nicol  remarks  that  several  of 
the  published  methods  of  mercurial  in- 
tensification may  be  relied  upon  as  both 
safe  and  practical;  but  the  following, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  described,  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  :-^ 


(a)  Mercury  bichloride 
Ammonium  chloride 
Potassium  iodide 


1  oz. 
1  oz. 
quant.  suC 


Dissolve  the  mercury  and  ammonium 
salts  in  10  oz.  water,  putting  them 
both  in  together,  and  add  sufficient 
of  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
to  dissolve  the  red  mercury  iodide  formed 
by  the  first  additions.  Then  make  up 
the  bulk  with  water  to  20  oz. 

(6)  Silver  nitrate     ..      «.     1}  oz. 
Potassium  cyanide       quant,  suff. 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  5  oz.  water  and 
add  sufficient  of  a  strong  solution  of 
the  cyanide  to  dissolve  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  first  additions,  and  make 
up  the  bulk  with  water  to  20  oz.  The 
solutions  will  keep  indefinitely,  and, 
where  very  much  intensification  is  re- 
quired, should  be  used  at  the  full 
strength  ;  but  when  only  a  slight  action 
is  desired,  (a)  may  be  diluted  to  J  or  ^. 

The  fixed  and  well-washed  negative 
should  be  placed  in  a  dish  with  suf- 
ficient of  (a)  to  cover  it,  and  k*»ep  in 
,  moUon  fox  ?k  few  seconds.     Let  the 
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action    proceed,   examining    the   plate  The  darkening  action  will  be  observed 

from  time  to  time,  till  apparently  suf-  to  take  place  gradually,  as  in  the  case 

ficient  —  or,   rather,  a  little  more  —  when  ammonia  is  used,  and  will  impart 

density  is  produced.     At  this  stage  the  a  rich  brown-black  colour  to  the  nega- 

negatiye  will  hare  the  appearance  of  a  tire,   which   should  be   well   wash^  ; 

rather  dense  but  thoroughly  good  print-  negatives  thus  intensified  are  believed 

ing  collodion  image,  and  the  operator  to  be  permanent.     Dr.  Eder  describes 

may  feel  inclined  to  **  let  well  alone."  the  following  as  the  chemical  reaction 

On  well  washing  the  plate,  however,  he  which     takes     place.      The     whitened 

will  find  the  whole  deposit  has  assumed  negative   contains    mercurous  chloride 

a  yellow  colour,  and  the  washing  must  (calomel),  and  this  is   reduced   to  the 

be  continued  till  that  colour  is  uniform  metallic  state  by  the  sodium  sulphite, 

all  over.     When  that  change  has  been  just   as   appears  to  be  the  case  when 

accomplished,  the  plate  must  be  placed  potassium  cyanide  is   used ;    thus  the 

in  another  dish,  covered  with  (6),  and  method  now  described  may  be  regarded 

kept  in  motion  for  a  few  seconds  as  as  analogous  with  Monckhoven's  potas- 

before.     Gradually,  beginning  with  the  sium  argento-cyanide  method.  Mercuric 

higher  lights,  the  yellow  will  give  place  chloride  is  not  reduced  in  the  cold  by 

to  a  fine  olive  brown,  and  the  action  alkaline  sulphites,  because  stable  doublb 

must  be  allowed  to  continue  till  the  salts  are   foi*med;    still,   at  a   boiling 

whole  negative  has  assumed  that  colour,  temperature,    reduction    sets    in,    the 

A  final  wash  completes  the  operation.  mercurous  chloride  being  first  formed. 

Regarding  the  practical  permanence  and  then  the  metallic  mercury.     The 

of  the  image  thus  intensified.  Dr.  Kicol  above  fact  explains  why  it  is  unnecessary 

has  no  doubt  whatever.     He  has  prac-  to  wash   away  all   traces  of  mercuric 

tised    the    matter    pretty    constantly  chloride   before   treating  with   sodium 

during  the  last  2  years,  and  there  lay  sulphite. 

before  him  while  he  wrote  a  negative  (9)  That  not  a  few  of  the  votaries  of 

from  which  some  hundreds  of  prints  the  art  would  forsake  mercurial  intensi- 

had  been  taken,  and  it  was,  so  far  as  it  fication  for  silver  and   iron   or  other 

is    possible   to   judge,  absolutely    un-  permanent    redevelopment,   were  they 

changed.     {Brit.  Jour,  Photog.)  assured  of  the  absence  of  abnormal  or 

(8)  Scolik,   of  Vienna,  has  recently  other  stains,  may  be  taken  for  granted, 

experimented   extensively  with  a  soda  A.  Donald  brings  forward  a  method  of 

sulphite  intensifier,  and  recommends  the  intensifying    gelatine     negatives    with 

following  formula  : —  silver  and  iron  which  has  rendered  good 

(«)  Mercury  bichloride     ..     1  oz.  service  since  the  summer  of  1880. 

Potassium  bromide     ..     1  oz.  The  chemicals  necessary  are  identical 

Water 50  oz.  with   those   used   with   wet  collodion, 

«,,      ,                 *     JM  X  J  ,.  A-        'J.  with  the  exception  of  the  chloro-iodo 

The  above  may  be  diluted  ^  times  its  ^^^^  ^^.^^  apparently  decomposes  the 

volume  If  desired,  m  order  that   the  ^^^ive   principle  or  constituent  in  the 

action  may  be  gradual  and  less  energetic,  gelatine   that   causes    the  well-known 

The  fixed  and  well-washed  negative  is  j^,^  ^         jj^ither  iodine  nor  sodium 

allowed  to  remain  in  (a)  until  the  film  ^^i^j.^^^  by  itself  will  prevent  the  pink 

becomes   well   whitened.      If   a  small  g^ain,   but  a   combination  of  both   as 

degree  of  intensification  is  desired,  it  prescribed.      The   image   is,   probably, 

should  be  left  m  but  a  short  time.  converted  into  silver  iodide,  which  in 

The  plate  is  next  slightly  rinsed  off  ^^^    j^es  place,  to  some  extent,  to  the 

(a  thorough  washing  not  being  required  excess  of  chloride,  forming  both  iodide 

at  this  point),  and  immersed  m  ^^^  chloride  of  silver  in  the  film,  and 

(h)  Saturated  solution  soda  during  the  decomposition  the  fog-pro- 
sulphite  5  oz.  ducer  is  destroyed  or  rendered  harm- 
Water •     ••     5  oz.  less.  At  all  events,  the  negative  is  very 
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readily  and  successfully  intensified  after 
its  immersion  in  the  bath. 

The  following  are  the  requisite  solu- 
tions :  (a)  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt;  (6)  ruby  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide ;  (c)  lO-gr.  solution  of 
iron  protosulphate ;  (d)  15-gr.  solution 
of  silver  nitrate ;  (e)  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide. 

When  the  crystals  in  solution  (d)  are 
dissolved,  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  soda  carbonate  should  be  added, 
and  the  bottle  placed  in  the  light  until 
clear.  The  silver  should  then  b'e  filtered 
and  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (eschew 
nitric)  enough  to  turn  litmus  paper  red. 
To  solution  (c),  i  oz.  glacial  acetic  acid 
must  be  added  to  every  15  oz.  water. 
Test  a  mixture  of  (c)  and  (d)  thus: 
Pour  into  a  developing  cup  §  oz.  of  (c), 
and  add  (say)  i  dr.  of  (d).  If  the  com- 
bination turn  muddy  in  less  than  5 
minutes,  add  more  acetic  acid  to  the 
stock  bottle  (c),  until  it  remains  clear 
when  mixed  with  the  silver  solution  fur 
the  specified  time. 

To  intensify  the  negative  :  It  is  pre- 
mised that  the  negative  has  been 
**  alumed  "  and  washed  thoroughly  to 
free  it  from  the  fixing  ngent.  If  the 
film  be  tender  it  is  best,  in  the  first 
place,  to  dry  it.  Now  pour  into  a  clean 
measure  sufficient  of  (a)  to  cover  the 
plate ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  (6),  until 
the  colour  of  amber  be  attained.  Im- 
mediately place  the  negative  in  a  clean 
tray,  and  pour  over  it  the  chloro-iodo 
solution.  Leave  the  plate  in  this  bath 
for  4-5  minutes — the  thicker  the  film 
the  longer  it  should  remain — then  well 
wash  it  under  the  tap.  As  vegetable 
and  other  extraneous  substances  from 
the  washing-water  ofter  adhere  tenaci- 
ously to  the  surface  of  the  film,  thereby 
causing  irregular  markings,  at  this  stage 
any  such  should  be  gently  removed  by 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  water. 

The  next  operation  must  be  done  in 
the  dark  room — one  in  which  wet  col- 
lodion can  be  worked— or  by  candle-  or 
gas-light.  To  proceed :  into  a  developing 
cup  shake  a  few  drops  of  (cf),  and  add 
(say)  for  a  half-plate  almost  |oz.  of(c). 
Flow  this  on  the  negative,  and  let  it 


remain  for  3-4  minutes^-not  longer— 
gently  rocking  the  plate  the  while; 
then  quickly  place  it  under  the  tap 
until  all  greasy  lines  have  disappeared. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  density  is  the  result.  One 
operation  generally  suffices ;  but  if  the 
image  be  still  too  thin,  clean  out  the 
cup  and  repeat  the  dose.  The  plate 
will  be  thin,  indeed,  if  it  requires  a 
third  application.  Aiter  a  good  wash, 
place  the  negative  in  solution  (e)  for 
1-2  minutes,  when  it  may  be  examined 
in  daylight.  Well  wash  again,  then 
dry,  and  varnish. 

If  ordinary  precautions  be  taken 
with  the  above  method,  there  will  be 
little  fear  of  red  fog ;  but  if,  from  in- 
advertence or  other  cause,  it  should 
appear,  immediately  immerse  the  nega- 
tive in  a  fresh  solution  of  (a)  and  (6). 
It  has  the  valuable  property  to  a  great 
degree  of  clearing  off  the  stain.  Should 
the  fog  be  deep  and  obstinate,  place 
out  of  doors  the  plate  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  when  it  (the  stain) 
will  gradually  vanish.  This  treatment 
intensifies  the  negative.  It  simply  re- 
quires to  be  well  washed  in  running 
water,  dried,  and  varnished.  {Brit, 
Jour.  Photog.) 

"  (10)  Abney's  method  for  increasing 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer.  Add  10-40  drops,  accord- 
ing to  requirement,  of  a  25-gr.  solution 
of  hyposulphite  to  3  oz.  of  developer. 
(11)  Co  weirs  Clearing  Solution. 


Alum.. 

. .     2  parts 

Citric  acid.. 

..     1  part 

Water 

..    10  parts 

Edwards    makes    this   sherry-coloured 
with  iron  perchloride. 

Stripping  Film  from  Negatives, — ^Fre- 
quently inquiries  are  made  as  to  the 
best  means  of  removing  a  gelatino- 
bromide  negative  from  its  glass  support, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as  a  direct 
or  reversed  negative,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  generally  known 
that  a  few  years  ago  Plener  described  a 
method  which  answers  well  under  all 
circumstances,  whether  a  substratum 
has  been  used  or  not. 
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If  a  negative  is  immersed  in  ex- 
tremely dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  con- 
tained in  an  ebonite  dish,  say  J  tea- 
spoonful  to  i  pint  of  water,  the  film 
very  soon  becomes  loosened,  and  floats 
off  the  glass,  this  circumstance  being 
due  to  the  solvent  action  which  the 
acid  exercises  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate  as  soon  as  it  has  penetrated  the 
film.  If  the  floating  film  be  n<ow 
caught  upon  a  plate  which  has  been 
slightly  waxed,  and  is  allowed  to  dry 
on  this  plate,  it  will  become  quite  flat 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  To  wax  the 
plate,  it  should  be  held  before  the  fire 
until  it  is  moderately  hot,  after  which 
it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  lump  of  wax, 
and  the  excess  is  polished  off  with  a 
piece  of  flannel.  "When  the  film  is  dry, 
it  Avill  leave  the  waxed  glass  immedi- 
ately, if  one  corner  is  lifted  by  means 
of  a  penknife.  The  film  will  become 
somewhat  enlarged  during  the  above- 
described  operation ;  but,  by  taking 
suitable  precautions,  this  enlargement 
may  be  avoided.  It  is  also  convenient 
to  prepare  the  hydrofluoric  acid  ex- 
temporaneously by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sodium  fluoride ;  nnd,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  thicken  up 
the  film  by  an  additional  layer  of  gela- 
tine. 

The  following  directions  embody 
these  points.  The  negative,  which 
must  be  unvarnished,  is  levelled,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  gelatine 
solution  (1  in  8)  about  as  thick  as  a 
sixpence.  This  done,  and  the  gelatine 
set,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  alcohol  for 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  from  the 
gelatinous  stratum.  The  next  step  is 
to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  for  5-6 
minutes  in  a  cold  mixture  of  1  part  sul- 
phuric acid  with  12  of  water,  and  in  the 
meantime  2  parts  sodium  fluoride  are 
dissolved  in  100  of  water,  an  ebonite 
tray  being  used.  A  volume  of  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  about  | 
of  the  fluoride  solution  is  next  added 
from  the  first  dbh,  and  the  plate  is  then 
transferred  to  the  second  dish,  when 
the  film  soon  becomes  liberated.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  placed  once  more 


in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  a 
few  seconds  it  is  rinsed  in  water,  and 
laid  on,  a  sheet  of  waxed  glass,  complete 
contact  being  established  by  means  of 
a  squeegee,  and  the  edges  are  clamped 
down  by  means  of  strips  of  wood  held 
in  position  by  clips  or  string.  All  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  the  plate  in  methyl- 
ated alcohol,  after  which  it  is  dried. 
It  is  as  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia to  the  last  quantity  of  alcohol 
used. 

The  plate  bearing  the  film  negative 
is  now  placed  in  a  warm  locality,  under 
which  circumstances  a  few  hours  will 
suffice  for  the  complete  drying  of  the 
pellicular  negative,  after  which  it  may 
be  detached  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
lifting  the  edges  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife.    {Photo.  News.) 

Remedy  for  Frilling. — (1)  The  ten- 
dency of  the  film  on  gelatine  plates  to 
**  frill  "  and  rise  up  off  the  glass  during 
development  is  very  common  when  the 
solutions  are  warm.  A  remedy  de- 
scribed by  Watmough  Webster,  which, 
in  his  experience,  has  proved  to  be  valu- 
able and  useful,  is  as  follows.  After 
the  frilled  negative  has  been  fixed,  it  is 
washed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  an  alum  solution  for  1  hour ; 
it  is  again  washed  and  soaked  for  12 
hours— overnight,  for  instance — in  a 
dish  containing  alcohol ;  the  dish  should 
be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 
At  the  end  of  12  hours  the  frilling  or 
blistering  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

(2)  Soak  the  plate  before  develop- 
ment in  a  saturated  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  (magnesia  sulphate);  wash  and 
develop  as  usual. 

Putting  up  Plates,  —  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  Newton  called 
attention  to  the  danger  of  the  injurious 
action  of  soda  hyposulphite,  contained 
in  the  dividing  paper  frames,  upon  gela- 
tine plates  as  they  are  at  present  put  up 
and  sold.  He  exhibited  several  speci- 
mens in  which  the  deleterious  action  of 
I  the  chemical  was  distinctly  visible. 
The  general  effect  was  to  fog  the  edge. 
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and  frequently  the  whole  of  the  plate, 
and  thus  seriously  injure  it  for  future 
use.  As  a  remedy,  he  suggested  that 
the  plates  be  packed  in  tin  or  metal 
boxes,  or  that  the  division  frames  be 
varnished  or  shellacked,  which  would 
in  a  measure  counteract  any  injurious 
effect  of  the  chemicals  contained  in  the 
paper. 

Reducing  Negatives.-^!)  F.  C.  Beach 
presented  the  following  formula  for 
reducing  negatives  :-^ 

(a)  Water      15  dr. 

Gold  chloride  ..      ..      15  gr. 

(6)  A  Weak  Solution  of  Potassium 
Cyanide. 

Water       8  oz. 

Potassium  cyanide    . .      10  gr. 

The  plate  to  be  reduced  is  soaked  in 
water  for  a  minute,  and  is  then  flowed 
over  with  (a)  for  J  minute ;  it  is  then 
washed,  and  flowed  with  the  cyanide 
solution.  The  reduction  takes  place 
gradually,  and  if  the  first  application  is 
insufficient,  the  operation  should  be 
repeated. 

(2)  A  formula  given  by  Newton  is  as 
follows : — 

Water       10  oz. 

Copper  sulphate       ..   100  gr. 

After  the  copper  is  dissolved  : 

Potassium  bromide  .,    100  gr. 

are  added,  which  converts  the  solution 
into  cop])er  bromide. 

Then  1  oz.  of  the  above  is  added  to 
2  oz.  water ;  the  plate  is  soaked  in  this 
for  a  minute  or  two,  washed,  and  put 
into  a  weak  solution  of  soda  hyposul- 
phite for  2-3  minutes,  and  again 
washed.  The  manipulation  may  be 
repeated  should  the  reduction  be  insuffi- 
cient. The  copper  solution  may  be 
used  over  and  over. 

(3)  Another  solution  is  : — 

Water 1  oz. 

Iron  perchloride  solution,  as 

obtained  at  the  druggists*     ^  dr. 

The  plate  is  laid  in  this  for  2-3  minutes, 
washed,  put   into   a  weak   solution  of 
hypo   for   the   same    length    of   time, 
washed,  and  dried. 
(4-^  It  is  often  observed  that  there  is 


no  satisfactory  method  of  reducing 
mercury  intensified  negatives.  This 
assertion  requires  qualifying.  When 
the  silver  cyanide  method  is  adopted, 
the  mode  of  operation  is  extremely 
simple.  The  only  danger  is  of  over- 
doing it,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  between  a  gelatine 
nefi^ative  when  in  a  wet  and  a  dry  state. 

If  a  negative  be  too  dense  when  re- 
moved from  the  silver  cyanide  bath,  flow 
over  it  a  weak  solution — say  2  oz.  of  a 
saturated  solution  to  1  pint  water— of 
soda  hyposulphite.  The  action  which 
follows  is  a  rapid  one,  and  a  second  or 
two  sometimes  suffices  to  produce  the 
requisite  effect.  Water  should  be 
handy,  into  which  the  negative  should 
immediately  be  plunged  and  well  rinsed 
before  examining  it.  It  will  now  be 
found  more  harmonious,  and  the  colour 
unchanged,  excepting  in  so  far  the  now 
thinner  film.  If  the  reduction  be  in- 
sufficient, the  operation  can  be  repeated. 
The  negative  requires,  of  course,  to  be 
well  washed  afterwards  to  free  it  from 
hypo. 

As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  nega- 
tives so  reduced,  if  the  primary  opera- 
tions of  fixing  and  thorough  washing 
be  properly  performed,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference from  other  negatives  not  so 
treated. 

Should  a  negative  that  has  been  in- 
tensified and  varnished  be  found  to  give 
hard  prints,  the  varnish  can  be  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  of  reduction 
performed  in  a  similar  manner.  To  re- 
move the  varnish,  flow  over  the  nega- 
tive sufficient  methylated  spirit  to 
cover  it.  Allow  the  spirit  to  remain 
for  a  little  to  penetrate  the  varnish. 
Drain  on  to  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  then 
gently  polish,  so  to  speak,  the  face  of 
the  film.  Once  more  flow  with  spirit, 
and  clear  off  with  a  soft  piece  of  clean 
linen  ragr.  Afterwards  immerse  in 
water,  when  any  gum  still  adhering  is 
easily  removed,  and  the  negative  is  ready 
to  be  reduced.    (A.  Donald.) 

(5)  A  formula  given  by  Dr.  Jane  way 
consists  in  dissolving  9  gr.  potassium 
ferricyanide  (red  prussiate  of  potash), 
by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  in  3  oz.  of 
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a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  hyposul- 
phite, which  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  5  X  8 
plate,  and  should  be  mixed  on  the  day 
it  is  used.  The  action  of  the  reducer  is 
quick,  and  careful  watching  is  neces- 
sary. With  a  camel-hail*  brush,  which 
has  been  dipped  in  the  solution,  dense 
portions  of  a  dry  negative  may  be 
touched  over  and  reduced.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  wash  off  the  plate  after 
each  application. 

Toning  Silver  CUro-chloride  Prints  and 
Transparent  Positives. — ^The  probabili- 
ties being  in  favour  of  an  increased  use 
of  silver  citro-chloride  mixed  with  gela- 
tine, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  posi- 
tives printed  out  for  enlarging,  the 
lantern,  opal,  or  paper,  it  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place  to  say  something 
about  the  prints  so  obtained.  Not  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  toning  paper 
prints  are  unsuitable,  or  that  any  very 
especial  care  need  be  observed  beyond 
the  usual  precautions ;  still,  without 
some  definite  formulae  for  guidance, 
there  is  a  possibility  some  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  colour 
desired. 

The  following  will  be  found  capable 
of  giving  any  tone  to  the  transparency 
or  positive  by  reflected  light,  ranging 
between  warm  brown  and  purple 
black : — 

Ammonium  sulphocyanate       1  dr. 

Water        ..      1  pint 

Gold  terchloride        ..      ..     1  gr. 

Upon  adding  the  gold,  it  is  converted 
into  a  sulphocyanate,  which  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  red  colour.  The  precipitate, 
however,  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  sul- 
phocyanate, and  is  theij  ready  for  use. 

Washing  before  toning  is  dependent 
on  the  formulse  employed  in  making  the 
emulsion ;  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
advisable.  Toning  action  is  first  seen 
at  the  edges,  by  the  colour  changing  to 
a  yellowish  brown;  soon  the  whole 
print  assumes  a  sepia  tint,  then  purple, 
and  Anally  blue-black,  the  usual  time 
occupied  in  these  changes  being  less 
than  5  minutes.  The  print  should  then 
be  transferred  to  another  dish  containing 
a  plain  solution  of  ammonic  sulphocyan- 


ate  (2  dr.  of  the  salt  in  1  pint  of  water), 
where  it  may  remain  5-10  minutes, 
{  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in 
weak  hypo  (1  :  10)  until  the  soluble 
chloride  is  dissolved.  Ammonium  sul- 
phocyanate alone  will  be  found  to  fix  a 
plate  or  paper  print  made  with  silver 
citro-chloride  emulsion,  but  hypo  is 
cheaper  and  quicker.  Should  the  plates 
or  paper  be  inclined  to  frill,  place  them 
in  saturated  chrome  alum  solution  after 
toning ;  this  in  no  way  affects  the  colour 
or  purity  of  the  whites.  Washing  is 
the  same  as  with  other  gelatine  plates 
and  silver  prints.     (W.  M.  Ashman.) 

Drying  Plates, — (1)  An  inconvenience 
which  has  caused  no  little  trouble  to 
workers  with  gelatine  plates  is  the 
length  of  time  they  take  to  dry.  A 
collodion  plate  can  be  held  to  the  fire 
and  dried  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  a 
gelatine  plate  under  the  same  conditions 
would  melt  and  run.  Now,  a  gelatine 
plate  may,  under  different  conditions, 
be  dried  quite  as  rapidly  as  a  collodion 
plate  ;  it  is  possible  to  take  a  negative, 
dry  it,  and  print  a  proof  in  considerably 
less  than  ^  hour. 

The  principle  is  simply  to  remove  the 
superfluous  moisture  before  holding  the 
negative  to  the  Are,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  applying  a  piece  of  perfectly 
clean  blotting-paper  to  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  using  at  first  a  moderate 
pressure,  and  increasing  this  pressure 
to  any  degree  required.  The  blotting- 
paper  will  in  no  way  injure  the  negative, 
and  any  stray  pieces  of  fluff  will  dust 
off  when  the  plate  is  dry.  Still,  it  is 
better  to  carefully  dust  the  blotting- 
paper,  and  to  remove  any  stray  pieces 
of  material  before  it  is  applied.  It  will 
now  be  found  that  the  negative  can  be 
dried  at  any  degree  of  heat  in  the  space 
of  ^-2  minutes.  This  fact  led  to  the 
following : — 

If  a  gelatine  negative  be  dried  as 
above,  at  only  a  moderate  heat,  it  will 
not  perceptibly  differ  from  a  negative 
which  has  been  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously ;  but  if  a  negative  from  which 
the  superfluous  moisture  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  blotting-paper  be  exposed  to 
a  greater  heat,  the  whole  comi^l^^^^sstL  ^\ 
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the  negative  is  altered.  Not  only  does 
the  film  become  homy  and  tough,  but 
the  picture  on  it  appears  in  relief — so 
mach  so  that  it  seems  quite  possible  to 
produce  a  cast  from  the  negative  capable 
of  being  printed  from  in  an  ordinary 
press.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  which  hot  water  is  used  as  a 
developer;  bat  this  latter  does  not  seem 
either  as  simple  or  efficacious  as  the 
method  suggested.    (J.  J.  S.  Bird.) 

(2)  After  well  washing,  place  the 
plate  in  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit  for 
2-3  minutes ;  afterwards  How  2  or  3 
times  with  common  methylated  sul- 
phuric ether.  The  negative  will  dry  in 
a  current  of  air  in  2-3  minutes. 

(3)  Drying  cupboards  will  be  found 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  article 
on  Desiccating,  pp.  108-111. 

Oelatino^romide  Film  Paper, — (1) 
Since  the  discovery  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  dry-plate  photography,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  glass  as  a  support  for 
the  film,  and  so  far  with  considerable 
success.  One  of  the  most  promising 
inventions  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Thi^baut, 
a  photographer,  of  Paris.  It  consists 
in  the  preparation  of  a  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver  film  paper,  from  which  the 
film  can  be  detached  in  a  dry  state  after 
exposure  and  development.  The  advan- 
tages arc  that  the  sensitive  coating  is 
regular,  and  its  thickness  is  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  surface;  it  can 
be  exposed  for  a  luminous  impression  in 
any  kind  of  slide,  and  it  can  be  deve- 
loped and  fixed  as  easily  as  a  negative 
on  glass.  Further,  the  negative  dries 
quite  fiat  on  blotting-paper,  and  the 
film  being  without  grain,  the  negatives 
are  as  fine  and  as  transparent  as  those 
upon  glass.  The  negatives  can  be  printed 
from  either  face,  which  is  of  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  phototypy  and 
photo-engraving.  The  manufacture  is 
cari'ied  out  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  gelatinised  sheet  of  paper  is  damped 
with  cold  water,  and  when  evenly  satu- 
rated it  is  placed  on  a  glass,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  means  of  bands  of  paper 
pasted  partially  on  the  glass  and  par- 
tially  on  the  edges  of  the  sheet  ■,  in  this 


state  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  stretched 
quite  flat.  The  dry  sheet  is  then  coated 
with  a  solution  of  ordinary  collodion, 
containing  1-2  per  cent,  of  guncotton  (1} 
per  cent,  gives  very  good  results),  and 
l}-2}  per  cent,  of  castor  oil  (2  per  cent, 
gives  very  good  results);  thb  coating 
is  allowed  to  dry. 

The  glass  with  the  prepared  paper 
upwards  is  levelled,  and  then  it  is  coated 
in  a  room  from  which  all  but  red  rays  of 
light  are  excluded,  with  a  tepid  emulsion 
of  silver  bromide  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  millimeter  thick,  and  after  leaving  it 
in  this  position  until  the  gelatine  has 
set,  say  about  5  minutes,  with  the  film 
paper  still  attached,  it  is  placed  upright 
in  a  drying  room,  where  it  should  re- 
main about  12  hours  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  620-66°  F.  (17°-20OC.). 

The  film  paper  is  detached  from  the 
glass  ready  for  exposure,  development, 
and  fixing  in  the  usual  manner ;  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  iron  oxalate  or 
pyrogallic  acid  answers  equally  well. 
For  the  purpose  of  fixing,  a  mixture  by 
weight  of  100  water,  15  soda  hyposul- 
phite, and  6  powdered  alum,  produces 
excellent  results.  After  being  allowed 
to  dry,  the  film  is  peeled  off  the  paper 
by  hand,  and  can  be  immediately  used 
for  producing  negatives. 

(2)  Warnerke  gives  the  details  of  a 
discovery  he  has  made  respecting  the 
action  of  pyrogallic  acid  on  gelatino- 
bromide.  This  discovery  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  gelatine  plate  submitted  to 
pyrogallic  acid  becomes  insoluble  in 
those  parts  acted  upon  by  light,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  gelatine  acted  upon 
by  chrome  salts,  the  insolubility  being 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
and  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine.  This 
property  Warnerke  proposes  to  utilise 
in  various  ways.  The  drawback  in  the 
ordinary  gelatine  process  being  that, 
unless  the  exposure  is  very  accurately 
timed,  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
over-exposure,  and  intensification  being 
very  difficult,  pictures  by  the  gelatine 
process  are  often  inferior  to  those  by 
collodion.  By  the  new  process  he  is, 
however,  able  not  only  to  intensify,  but 
,  also  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  arising 
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from  over-exposure.  The  latter  he 
effects  by  using  the  emulsion  on  paper. 
He  has  found  that  no  matter  how  much 
the  paper  is  orer-exposed,  the  picture, 
provided  the  developer  is  restrained 
suflSciently,  is  not  injured,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  emulsion  on  glass,  there  is 
not  only  halation  of  the  image,  but  a 
reversal  also.  The  transfer  of  the 
image  from  paper  on  to  the  glass  is  very 
easy.  The  paper  is  immersed  in  water, 
and  placed  in  contact  with  a  glass 
plate.  The  superfluous  moisture  being 
removed  by  a  squeegee,  the  paper  may 
then  be  stripped  off,  leaving  the  gelatine 
on  the  glass.  Hot  water  is  then  ap- 
plied, which  dissolves  all  the  gelatine 
not  acted  on  by  light,  and  the  image  is 
left  upon  the  glass  in  relief.  Intensifi- 
cation is  effected  by  mixing  with  the 
emulsion  a  non-actinic  colouring  matter, 
and  which  is  not  affected  by  silver. 
Aniline  colours  answer  the  purpose,  and 
in  this  way  special  emulsion  for  special 
purposes  can  be  prepared.  This  method 
of  preparation  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  magic  -  lantern  sHdes. 
Warnerke  claims  that  by  his  discovery 
relief  can  be  obtained  far  more  easily 
than  by  the  ordinary  bichromatised 
gelatine,  and  therefore  it  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  Woodbury  type  process. 
By  mixing  emery  powder  with  the 
emulsion,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  engrav- 
ing purposes,  and  by  a  combination  with 
vitrified  colours  the  image  can  be  burnt 
in,  and  being  so  adapted  for  enamels. 
By  using  a  suitable  emulsion,  however, 
so  little  gelatine  can  be  employed  as  to 
obviate  all  difficulty  in  carbonising. 
The  process  can  also  be  adapted  for 
collotype  printing.  The  sensitive  paper 
can  be  used  in  the  camera  in  lengths, 
wound  on  rollers. 

Tissue  Negatives  from  Plates. — The 
method  of  removing  the  films  from  col- 
lodion plates  by  means  of  a  coating  of 
transfer  collodion,  and  subsequently 
either  remounting  them  upon  the  glass 
in  a  reversed  position  to  be  utilised  in 
processes  requiring  "reversed  nega- 
tives," or  preserving  them  as  "tissue** 
negatives,  in  which  form  they  may  be 
printed  from  either  side,  will  be  familiar 


to  most  readers.  The  application  of  the 
process  to  gelatine  plates  presents  some- 
what more  difficulty.  Following  are  a 
few  particulars  of  the  treatment  found 
by  Wilfred  Bailey  successful. 

The  collodion  is  prepared  from  one  of 
the  usual  formulae  for  the  purpose,  as 
follows:  Ether,  5  oz. ;  alcohol,  0*805, 
10  oz. ;  castor  oil,  J  oz. ;  pyroxyline, 
J  oz. 

The  gelatine  negative  (in  a  dry,  and, 
of  course,  unvarnished  condition)  is 
flowed  liberally  with  the  collodion, 
levelled,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  film 
is  then  cut  through  to  the  glass  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  edges,  and  the 
plate  is  left  to  soak  in  water  for  some 
24  hours,  after  which  it  will  be  found 
that  the  film  may  be  lifted  by  a  corner, 
and  easily  detached  from  the  glass.  It 
may  then  be  reversed,  and  laid  upon  the 
glass  under  water  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  adopted  with  carbon  tissue,  the 
superfluous  water  being  afterward  gently 
pressed  out,  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  gelatine  surface,  which  is 
somewhat  tender  at  this  stage.  The 
plate  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry  (not 
too  quickly,  or  the  film  will  have  a 
tendency  to  peel  off  the  glass).  If  only 
a  reversed  negative  is  wanted,  it  is  now 
ready  for  use ;  but  if  a  tissue  negative 
is  desired,  the  plate  should  again  be 
flowed  as  before  with  the  collodion,  dried, 
cut  round,  either  at  the  edges  where 
previously  cut,  or  to  any  size  and  shape 
desired,  and  then  soaked  in  water  until 
it  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  glass, 
which  will  be  the  case  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  film  may  then  be  dried  in  blotting- 
paper,  and  preserved  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book  (one  interleaved  with  tissue 
paper  will  be  found  convenient  for  the 
purpose). 

To  print,  the  film  may  be  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  glass  in  the  printing  frame,  and 
will  be  found  to  lie  flat  without  diffi- 
culty in  a  dry  state  ;  but,  if  desired,  it 
may  be  mounted  as  before  with  the  aid 
of  water,  and  dried.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  will  he  generally  found  necessary  to 
soak  the  plate  a  few  minutes  in  water 
when  the  film  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
glass.    In  all  «U.<s,^  ^1  'Oft&'^'^^«i5®R»^^^«^'%v 
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soaking  in  water  is  required,  be  careful 
to  continue  it  long  enough,  as  if  any 
adhesion  exists  between  the  film  and  the 
glass,  damage  to  the  former  will  ensue 
on  attempting  to  remove  it. 

Bailey  was  led  to  employ  this  method 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  printing  nega> 
tives  by  the  single  transfer  carbon  pro- 
cess, which  he  considers  the  best  and 
most  convenient  (for  an  amateur  espe- 
cblly)  that  exists,  but  he  finds  also  great 
advantage  in  the  small  space  occupied 
by  the  tissue  negatives,  and  their  porta- 
bility. The  tissue  is  very  tough,  and 
cannot  easily  be  torn  (unless  a  cut  or 
tear  has  begun  at  the  edges,  in  which 
case  great  care  is  requisite).  The 
second  coating  of  collodion  acts  as  a 
protection  to  the  enclosed  gelatine  film, 
and  adds  substance  to  the  tissue,  while 
it  prevents  the  "  cockling-up "  which 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  to  mois- 
ture causes  if  it  is  attempted  to  use  the 
film  as  a  tissue  on  its  first  removal  from 
the  glass,  without  a  second  application 
of  the  collodion  as  directed.  Of  course 
the  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to 
transparent  positives,  and  might  be 
useful  for  other  purposes.  {Photo. 
News.) 

Hartley's  Dry-plate  Process. — Sensi- 
tiveness of  a  gelatine  emulsion  depends 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  silver  bromide 
in  the  gelatine ;  the  finer  it  is,  the  more 
rapid.  Weak  solutions  give  finer  pre- 
cipitates than  strong  solutions.  Acid 
solutions  give  finer  precipitates  than 
alkaline  solutions.  Some  have  said  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  depends 
upon  its  being  more  or  less  alkaline — 
the  more  alkaline,  the  more  rapid — 
therefore  they  use  ammonia  to  make  it 
alkaline.  Now,  ammonia  partially  dis- 
solves the  silver  bromide,  making  it  finer, 
therefore  more  rapid.  It  is  not  because 
it  is  alkaline.  Anything  that  will  dis- 
solve the  silver  bromide  and  not  decom- 
pose the  gelatine,  whether  it  is  acid  or 
alkaline,  will  do  the  same  thing.  By 
boiling  an  emulsion,  the  heat  partially 
dissolves  the  silver  bromide.  The  more 
bromide  that  is  used  in  excess  of  what 
it  actually  takes  to  precipitate  the  silver 
used,  the  Jess  boiling;  it  will  take,  because 


the  excess  of  bromide  will  dissolve  the 
silver  bromide,  and  the  heat  will  hurry 
it  along.  The  more  acid  an  emulsion, 
the  longer  you  can  boil ;  the  more 
alkaline,  the  shorter  time,  as  the  am- 
monia aids  in  dissolving  the  silver 
bromide. 

All  know  how  to  make  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  adding  ammonia  to 
a  silver  solution  until  the  silver  oxide 
formed  has  redissolved.  Hartley  tried 
this  with  silver  bromide,  and  found  by 
adding  ammonium  bromide  or  potassium 
bromide  to  a  precipitate  of  silver  bro- 
mide, that  the  excess  would  redissolve  the 
silver  bromide,  making  a  clear  solution, 
same  as  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves 
the  silver  oxide  in  making  silver  am- 
monia-nitrate. 

When  the  silver  bromide  is  all  re- 
dissolved,  it  is  in  the  finest  possible 
state  of  division.  He  added  this  to  the 
gelatine,  which  makes  a  clear,  trans- 
parent mixture,  and  when  he  began  to 
wash  it,  it  began  to  emulsify.  The 
longer  he  washed  it  the  quicker  it  would 
work.  A  trial  proved  that  it  was  too 
rapid,  and  the  plates  would  have  to  be 
made  and  handled  in  absolute  darkness 
in  order  to  work  them  successfully. 
Besides,  the  silver  bromide  added  to  the 
gelatine  in  this  state  decomposed  it,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  to  set. 
He  therefore  got  his  fineness  of  silver 
bromide  by  the  same  theory,  but  in  a 
ditferent  way. 

The  intensity  of  a  negative  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  silver  to  the 
gelatine.  The  more  silver,  the  less  in- 
tensity and  more  detail.  J  gr,  silver 
to  each  grain  of  gelatine  will  make 
a  very  intense  negative,  while  2  gr. 
silver  to  every  grain  of  gelatine  will 
make  a  very  thin  but  full  detail  nega- 
tive. When  gelatine  is  boiled,  it  refuses 
to  set  without  a  cooling  slab;  and 
when  not  heated  above  140°-150°  F., 
and  then  only  long  enough  to  flow  the~ 
plates,  they  set  and  dry  without  any 
trouble. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  gelatine 

so  thick  as  recommended  in  published 

formulas  (namely  30  gr.  to  the  ounce), 

^  as  It  takes  longer  to  set  ajid  dry,  and  is 
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a  waste  of  emulsion,  as  intensity  can  be 
regulated  by  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
the  gelatine,  and  not  by  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  A  gelatine  solution,  when 
acid  and  in  a  jelly  state,  will  hold 
200  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  when  it  is 
alkaline  it  will  hold  sometimes  not  more 
than  i  gr.  of  silver  to  each  grain  of 
gelatine ;  this  depends  upon  how  alkaline 
the  gelatine  is.  Driffield  states  that 
gelatine  in  a  jelly  state  will  hold  but 
a  small  amount  of  silver,  and  then  only 
as  a  sponge  holds  water;  that  if  you 
attempt  to  cut  or  squeeze  it,  the  silver 
comes  out  in  solution.  This  is  only  the 
case  when  the  gelatine  is  alkaline  and 
never  when  acid.  Acid  gelatine  will  hold 
200  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  can  be  cut 
or  squeezed  without  danger  of  losing  a 
drop  of  silver. 

Silver  bromide  formed  from  alkaline 
solutions  is  not  as  fine  as  when  formed 
from  acid  solutions ;  and  the  weaker 
the  solution  of  bromide,  the  finer  the 
precipitates  of  silver  bromide.  Pure 
silver  bromide  is  not  sensitive  to  light, 
but  only  becomes  so  when  in  combination 
with  organic  matter,  such  as  gelatine 
gives  to  it. 

Formula. — ^Take  any  hard  gelatine — 
Swiss  or  Heinrich*s — soak  it  for  12  hours 
in  water,  changing  the  water  3  times 
during  the  12  hours.  Do  not  cut  it  up. 
Take  it  out  of  the  water  and  lay  it  on 
clean  paper  to  dry.  No  matter  how 
much  of  this  you  fix  in  this  way,  as 
when  dry  it  will  keep  as  before. 

Take  75  gr.  soda  carbonate  (not  bicar- 
bonate) and  60  gr.  citric  acid,  and  put 
into  3  oz.  warm  water  in  a  quart  pitcher ; 
when  the  citric  acid  and  soda  carbonate 
are  dissolved,  and  all  effervescence 
ceases  and  carbonic  acid  gas  has  passed* 
off,  add  16  oz.  cold  water  and  720  gr, 
of  the  soaked  and  dried  gelatine  and  let 
it  stand  30  minutes ;  now  dissolve  720  gr, 
silver  (prepared  according  to  formula 
given)  in  6  oz.  water.  Place  the  pitcher 
containing  the  gelatine  in  hot  water — 
do  not  let  the  temperature  exceed  110°. 

When  the  gelatine  is  nil  dissolved, 
which  will  take  about  15  minutes,  add 
the  silver  solution  to  the  warm  gelatine ; 
rinse  out  the  vessel  you  dissolve  the 


silver  in  with  2  oz.  water,  and  add 
it  to  the  gelatine  solution;  when  the 
silver  is  added,  it  will  immediately  turn 
white  (if  it  turns  brown,  the  gelatine  is 
not  good,  and  must  be  discarded).  Stir 
well.  Now  take  a  bowl  large  enough 
to  hold  the  emulsion,  wax  it  inside  with 
bee&wax,  being  careful  not  to  leave  an 
excess  of  wax ;  this  is  to  keep  the  emul- 
sion from  sticking  to  the  bowl.  Pour 
the  silvered  gelatine  into  the  bowl,  and 
set  away  in  a  temperature  of  40°-60°  F, 
to  set. 

When  this  becomes  a  jelly,  which 
will  take  about  4  hours,  cut  it  into 
strips  about  }  in.  square,  using  a  silver 
knife  or  horn  spatula.  Put  strips  of 
silver  gelatine  into  a  half-gallon  pitcher, 
put  pitcher  into  the  washing  box  (de- 
scribed hereafter),  put  on  cover  and 
pour  the  following  solution  through  the 
pipe  into  the  pitcher  on  to  the  gelatine : 

Soda  carbonate       ..      ..  150  gr. 

Ammonium  bromide      ..  720  gr. 

Alcohol 4  oz. 

Water  (about  60°-70°  F.)  12  oz. 

Stir  this  every  §  hour  for  2  hours. 
When  you  stir  it,  take  washing  box  into 
dark  room,  shut  the  door,  and  by  red 
light  only  take  off  the  cover ;  give  it  a 
good  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  and  re- 
place the  cover.  To  tell  when  the  silver 
is  all  formed  into  silver  bromide,  take  a 
small  piece  of  the  jelly  to  the  light  and 
cut  it  in  two ;  if  it  is  all  alike,  the 
'action  has  taken  place,  if  it  is  not  the 
same  colour  all  the  way  through,  there 
is  still  free  silver  present.  Do  not  put 
the  piece  back  into  the  pitcher,  as  it 
would  fog  the  balance.  When  the  silver 
has  all  been  formed  into  silver  bromide, 
the  emulsion  could  be  washed,  melted, 
and  plates  prepared,  but  they  would  be 
slow.  Now  leave  the  emulsion  standing 
in  this  brine  of  ammonium  bromidd,  &c., 
from  1-5  days  or  more,  according  to 
rapidity  you  want :  3  days  makes  a  rapid 
plate,  5-6  days  makes  a  very  rapid 
plate.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  excess 
of  ammonium  bromide  partially  dissolves 
the  silver  bromide.  The  longer  it  re* 
mains  in  the  brine,  the  finer  it  becomes ; 
also,  the  weaker  the  brine,  the  finer  the 
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silver  bromide.  But  by  making  it 
weaker  than  is  recommended  here  takes 
too  long  for  the  silver  bromide  to  form. 

Washing  the  Emulsion.  —  Let  the 
water  run  through  the  tube  to  bottom 
of  pitcher  and  off  at  faucet  below.  To 
tell  when  the  emulsion  is  sufficiently 
washed,  take  some  of  the  waste  water 
running  from  the  faucet  into  a  2-oz. 
bottle  and  add  a  few  drops  of  silver 
solution  ;  there  will  be  a  precipitate  of 
silver  bromide.  In  an  hour  take  some 
more  of  the  waste  water,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  silver  solution,  and  if  there  is 
no  precipitate  of  silver  bromide,  the 
emulsion  is  washed  enough.  If  there  is 
still  a  precipitate  of  silver  bromide, 
continue  to  wash  until,  upon  trial,  there 
is  no  precipitate  formed.  Stirring  the 
emulsion  several  times  will  hasten  the 
washing.  Never  take  off  the  cover  to 
the  washing  box,  except  in  red  light 
after  you  add  the  brine. 

The  emulsion  is  now  ready  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  or  to  be  used  at 
once. 

To  use  at  once,  tie  a  piece  of  coarse 
canvas  over  a  large  bowl,  pour  the 
emulsion  on  to  canvas  and  let  it  drain 
free  of  excess  of  water ;  put  back  into 
pitcher  and  place  into  hot  water  in 
apparatus  described  hereafter.  Melt 
at  a  temperature  of  140°-150°  F. 
Add  2  oz.  alcohol  and  2  oz.  pure  albu- 
men. (To  prepare  the  albumen,  beat 
the  white  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth 
and  set  aside  to  go  back  to  liquid.) 
Add  2  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chrome  alum  in  water  to  each  ounce  of 
emulston:  this  is  to  keep  the  gelatine 
from  frilling.  There  should  be  35  oz. 
of  emulsion  when  finished ;  if  not,  make 
up  with  water.  Make  smaller  quan- 
tities in  proportion. 

Flowing  the  Plates. — Filter  the  emul- 
sion through  a  piece  of  moist  flannel  in 
the  glass  funnel,  placed  in  the  tin  fun- 
nel as  described  hereafter ;  filter  into  a 
small  pitcher  that  will  hold  about  6  oz. 
Tou  can  have  several  of  those  small 
pitchers  in  hot  water;  as  you  empty 
one,  you  can  be  filtering  more  while 
yon  use  the  others.  The  small  pitchers 
art  for  Bowing  out.    Have  your  plates 


cleaned  as  described  hereafter,  and  have 
them  about  as  warm  as  when  you  var- 
nish. Hold  the  plate  with  the  left 
hand,  the  long  way  towards  you,  pour 
some  emulsion  on  the  centre  of  plate, 
let  run  to  the  farther  right-hand  corner^ 
then  to  farther  left-hand  comer,  then 
to  corner  you  have  hold  of,  and  off  at 
the  nearest  right-hand  corner;  leave 
sufficient  on  the  plate  to  make  a  rather 
opaque  film.  Practice  will  guide  you 
how  thick  to  have  them.  If  they 
come  out  too  intense,  you  have  too 
much  on :  if  too  thin,  you  have  not 
enough  on.  Move  the  emulsion  on  the 
plate  until  it  is  smooth,  and  then  place 
upon  screw-eyes  as  described  hereafter. 
When  you  have  6  flowed,  the  first  one 
wilt  be  ready  to  put  upon  a  rack  to 
dry.  As  soon  as  a  plate  is  coated,  it 
must  be  put  in  a  dark  place  to  dry 
— not  even  a  red  light  should  get  to  the 
plates  after  they  are  flowed.  The  place 
you  put  them  to  set  should  be  shaded 
from  all  red  or  white  light ;  a  dry  plate 
on  a  negative  exposed  xbr  5  minutes  to 
a  red  light  will  make  a  transparency ; 
so,  of  course,  will  fog  if  exposed  too 
long  to  red  light  in  making  and  drying. 
The  plates  will  dry  in  a  few  hours  and 
are  ready  for  use. 

The  alcohol  and  albumen  are  added  to 
hasten  the  setting  and  drying,  and  to 
aid  in  the  flowing.  Qelatine  and  albu- 
men flow  more  readily  than  gelatine 
alone ;  the  albumen  also  helps  to  keep 
the  silver  in  suspension  in  the  gelatine. 

Keeping  the  Emulsion. — ^Take  the 
emulsion  strips  and  put  them  into  a 
wide-mouth  fruit  jar;  pour  enough 
alcohol  on  to  cover  the  emulsion,  screw 
on  the  top,  and  the  emulsion  will  keep. 
When  you  wish  it,  take  up  what  you 
want  to  use,  wash  it  to  free  it  of  alco- 
hol, let  drain  and  melt.  Add  albumen, 
alcohol,  and  chrome  alum  as  before,  and 
flow  the  plates. 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry  and  do  not . 
wish  to  wait  the  3-5  days  to  gain 
rapidity,  you  can  take  emulsion  as  soon 
as  all  free  silver  has  been  formed  into 
silver  bromide.  Melt  the  emulsion, 
heat  to  140°-150°  F.  (60°-66°  C),  add 
4S0  gr.  potassium  bromide,  and  let  »tand 
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in  the  water  at  140<'-150°  F.  for  30 
minutes.  Put  aside  in  temperature  of 
400-60°  F.  (40-16^  C.)  to  set,  and  then 
wash  and  flow  the  plates.  But  if  this 
way  is  chosen,  the  emulsion  must  be 
washed  in  a  different  way  than  described 
above,  as  the  soluble  ammonium  nitrate 
left  in  the  emulsion  will  not  wash  out  as 
in  the  other  process  of  washing.  When 
the  silver  bromide  is  formed  in  the  gela- 
tine, by  placing  the  silvered  gelatine  in 
the  brine  the  emulsion  does  not  take  up 
the  soluble  ammonium  nitrate,  so  only 
needs  sufficient  washing  to  free  the 
outside  from  the  ammonium  nitrate. 
But  in  the  latter  case  the  ammonium 
nitrate  is  all  through  the  emulsion,  and 
must  be  treated  as  follows: — Squeeze 
the  set  emulsion  through  a  piece  of 
coarse  canvas  into  a  large  bowl  of  water, 
take  another  large  bowl,  tie  a  piece  of 
coarse  canvas  around  the  top,  pour 
emulsion  and  water  on  to  the  canvas,  so 
as  the  water  will  filter  off,  take  emul- 
sion with  a  silver  spoon  off  of  the  can- 
vas into  another  bowl  of  water ;  wash 
this  way  3  times,  let  drain,  melt,  add 
the  alcohol  and  albumen  as  before 
stated,  and  flow  the  plates. 

Preparing  the  Silver. — Put  a  quan- 
tity of  silver  nitrate  into  an  evaporating 
dish  on  a  sand  bath,  with  a  small 
amount  of  water ;  add  to  every  pound 
of  silver  about  i  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
fuse  the  silver  until  it  has  melted  and 
run  back  to  an  oily  liquid ;  take  it  off 
the  fire,  cool  and  granulate.  This  silver 
is  just  right  for  making  emulsions,  also 
for  making  baths  by  the  wet  process, 
and  will  work  in  ^  the  time  of  any 
other  way  of  fixing  silver. 

Washing  Box. — ^Take  a  wooden  pail, 
make  a  light-tight  cover  for  it;  put 
near  the  bottom  a  good-sized  wooden 
faucet ;  make  out  of  galvanised  iron  a 
j-in.  tube,  with  3  right  angles  in  it,  to 
keep  light  out,  and  on  top  a  small  fun- 
nel of  same  material ;  insert  this  tube 
near  the  top  of  wooden  pail ;  let  tube 
extend  into  pail  about  2  in.,  and 
connect  a  rubber  hose  to  the  tube  that 
will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher 
containing  the  emulsion.  The  brine 
can  be  poured  into  the  funnel,  through 


the  tube,  on  to  the  emulsion,  and  when 
ready  to  wash,  let  water  run  into  the 
funnel,  through  the  pitcher,  and  off  at 
the  faucet  below. 

Melting  and  Filtering  the  Emulsion. 
—Make  a  tin  box  18  in.  deep,  12  in.  high, 
12  in.  wide,  all  sides  enclosed  except 
one.  On  the  side  that  is  not  enclosed, 
make  flange  6  in.  wide  all  round  the 
opening.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  partition 
where  you  intend  flowing  your  plates, 
large  enough  to  admit  this  box,  let  the 
flange  fit  up  against  the  partition  tight, 
so  as  not  to  admit  any  light.  Put  an 
oil  stove  in  this  box.  It  can,  by  this 
means,  be  lighted  and  turned  out  with- 
out letting  light  to  the  plates,  and  the 
stove  gets  what  air  it  needs  from  the 
room  not  used  for  flowing  the  plates. 
Also  this  plan  keeps  the  smoke  from  the 
flowing  room. 

Make  a  tin  dish  14  in.  long,  8  in. 
wide,  and  3  in.  deep.  In  one  end  fasten 
a  tin  funnel  in  which  a  glass  funnel 
holding  a  pint  can  be  put.  Rivet  this 
dish  upon  top  of  a  tin  box,  leaving 
about  2  in.  of  the  end,  where  the  funnel 
is,  extending  over  the  side  of  tin  box, 
so  as  to  set  flowing  pitcher  under 
funnel  in  filtering  the  emulsion.  Put 
water  in  this  dish  and  keep  it  at  140^  F. 
(60°  C),  while  flowing  the  plates.  Set 
the  pitchers  containing  emulsions  in 
this  water.  Use  a  dipping  thermometer 
to  tell  when  the  temperature  is  right. 
The  hot  water  will  be  around  the  tin 
funnel  and  keep  the  emulsion  hot  while 
it  is  filtering.  Use  a  good-sized  oil 
stove,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  keep  the 
temperature  at  140O-150O  F.  (QO^-QQ^ 
C),  while  filtering  and  flowing. 

Levelling  Slab. — Screw  in  top  of 
tables  or  shelf  3  screw-eyes  for  each 
plate ;  level  plates  by  means  of  spirit 
level.  In  very  hot  days  or  climates,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  underneath 
the  shelf  a  zinc-lined  drawer  in  which 
ice  can  be  placed ;  in  this  case,  the  shelf 
above  the  drawer  should  be  lattice  work. 

Another  formula. — There  is  another 
way  of  working  this  formula  which 
some  might  prefer.  Take  the  silvered 
gelatine,  heat  it  to  150°  F.  (66°  C),  add 
ike  alcohol,  albumen,  and  chrome  alum. 
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and  let  set  as  before  described,  but  not 
get  dry.    Make  a  bath  as  follows  :~- 

Ammonium  bromide        ..  720  gr. 

Soda  carbonate        ..      ..  160  gr. 

Alcohol 4  oz. 

Water       12  oz. 

The  alcohol  in  this  formula  is  not 
absolutely  necessary;  but  when  all 
water  is  used,  it  takes  longer  to  get  the 
silver  bromide  to  form.  If  you  do  not 
use  the  alcohol,  employ  water  instead, 
and  leave  the  plates  in  brine  longer. 

Put  this  bath  into  a  grooved  box  the 
size  of  plates  you  wish  to  make,  put  the 
silvered  plates  in  the  ammonium  bro- 
mide bath  and  let  set  24  hours ;  take 
them  out,  put  into  another  grooved  box 
and  wash,  put  them  on  rack  to  dry,  and 
they  are  ready  to  use ;  or  they  can  be 
used  wet,  but  they  will  be  slower. 

Developing. — Any  developer  that  will 
work  on  any  plate  will  work  on  Hart- 
ley's the  same.  But  he  claims  that  all 
published  developers  given  by  dry  plate 
factories  are  right  if  the  exposure  is. 
Unless  the  exposure  is  right,  or  nearly 
so,  a  failure  is  almost  sure  to  occur. 
Hartley's  plan  of  developing,  while  using 
the  same  chemicals,  is  on  a  different 
theory,  making  the  developer  suit  any 
exposure,  no  matter  how  long.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  so  accurately 
judge  the  time  needed  as  to  suit  a  stan- 
dard developer ;  he  must  make  the  deve- 
loper to  suit  any  exposure,  and  by  the 
following  plan  you  can  take  any  number 
of  plates  and  not  know  the  time  of  ex- 
posure or  amount  of  light  on  subject  at 
time  of  exposure,  and  if  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  no  matter  how  much,  you  can 
make  a  nice  negative  by  this  plan  of 
developing. 

Pvrogallic  acid  is  used  to  give  strength 
to  the  negative,  and  should  be  according 
to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  emulsion. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  silver,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  pyro.  The  more 
silver,  the  more  pyro.  If  more  pyro  is 
used  than  should  be  for  the  amount  of 
silver,  there  will  be  green  fog ;  if  the 
proportion  is  right,  the  plates  will  be 
clear  in  the  shadows  and  no  green  fog. 

The  Ammonia  is  used  for  detail.    The 


bromide  is  used  to  correct  over-exposure. 
Citric  acid  is  used  to  keep  the  pyro  from 
oxidising. 

(a)  Pyrogallic  acid    ..      ..  3  gr. 

Citric  acid 1  gr. 

Water 1  oz. 

(6)  Ammonium  bromide    ..  48  gr. 

Ammonia      3  oz. 

Water 3  oz. 

Take  enough  of  the  pyro  solution  in 
your  developing  tray  to  well  cover  the 
plate  ;  let  it  remain  in  this  solution  for 
a  few  seconds;  put  2-3  drops  of  the 
ammonia  solution  into  your  developing 
cup ;  pour  pyro  solution  out  of  dish 
into  cup  containing  the  ammonia,  then 
pour  contents  of  cup  on  to  the  negative ; 
in  a  few  seconds  the  image  will  begin 
to  appear.  Repeat  the  operation  of 
adding  the  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until 
you  get  all  the  detail  out. 

Remember  that  the  pyro  gives  the 
strength ;  the  more  pyro,  the  more 
strength;  the  less  pyro,  the  less  strength. 

Ammonia  gives  the  detail :  the  more 
time,  the  less  ammonia.  Therefore,  if 
you  take  plenty  of  time  and  commence 
with  very  little  ammonia,  you  will  get 
a  fine  negative.  Always  commence  with 
not  more  than  2  or  3  drops  of  ammonia 
solution,  then,  no  matter  what  the  time 
is,  you  have  the  plate  under  control.  It 
takes  about  5  minutes  to  develop  a  dry 
plate  properly.  If  you  use  the  oxalate 
developer,  use  it  on  the  same  theory  as 
the  pyro.  Oxalate  in  the  place  of  pyro ; 
iron  in  the  place  of  ammonia  ;  only  you 
must  add  the  iron  to  the  oxalate — not 
the  reverse.  Oxalate  gives  the  strength 
and  iron  the  detail.  If  you  commence 
slow,  you  need  not  use  any  bromide  in 
either  case.  As  bromide  is  only  used  to 
correct  over-exposure,  it  takes  off  part 
of  time,  the  same  as  when  it  is  not 
washed  out  of  the  emulsion.  Fix  in 
hypo  and  wash  as  usual. 

List  of  Articles  needed. — Washing 
box;  heating  box,  for  melting  and  filter* 
ing  emulsion;  dipping  thermometer; 
oil  stove ;  racks,  for  drving ;  Swiss  or 
Heinrich's  gelatine;  mrtley's  silver; 
ammonium  bromide ;  pure  soda  carbon* 
ate ;  citric  acid ;  alcohol ;  chrome  alum  • 
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one  quart  pitcher ;  one  quart  bowl ; 
half-gallon  pitcher ;  one  gallon  bowl ; 
several  small  pitchers,  for  flowing; 
silver  knife  or  horn  spatula. 

Cleaning  and  Preparing  the  Glass. — 
Soak  the  glass  in  lye,  well  wash,  and 
put  into  strong  nitric  acid ;  wash  and 
albumenise  same  as  in  the  wet  process, 
using  the  albumen  a  little  thicker.  Do 
not  add  any  ammonia,  use  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  instead. 

Another  way — Rub  the  glass  over 
with  the  following  solution :  Soda  sili- 
cate, 1  oz. ;  water,  30  oz. ;  rub  dry 
with  tissue  paper. 

Another  way  is  to  use  the  glass  with- 
out any  substratum.  This  is  less  trouble 
and  just  as  good.  Do  not  polish,  simply 
rub  oflF  dirt  with  dry  cloth.  If  the 
emulsion  does  not  flow  readily,  on  ac- 
count of  plates  being  too  cold,  you  can 
assist  the  emulsion  to  the  edges  with 
a  glass  rod  or  your  finger.  If  air- 
bubbles  get  on  the  plate,  break  them 
with  pieces  of  filtering  paper.  The 
greatest  cause  of  failure  is  too  much 
light  in  flowing  and  drying  the  plates. 
Also  dust  is  a  great  enemy.  Fog,  if  not 
from  light,  comes  from  free  silver  left 
in  the  emulsion.  An  emulsion  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  all  right  by  putting  it 
again  into  the  brine,  leaving  for  a  few 
hours,  and  washing  as  before.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  brine  should  be  60°-70° 
F.(16°-210C.).  Make  all  your  plates  in 
spring  for  summer  use,  and  in  the  fall 
for  winter  use,  as  it  is  much  more  plea- 
sant. Do  not  have  the  flowing  room 
over  80°  F.  (27°C.)— 60°-70°  F.  is  better. 
Plates  that  have  been  exposed  to  light 
and  not  developed,  can  be  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  potash  bichromate,  washed, 
dried,  and  they  are  as  good  as  before  ex- 
posure. Be  sure  and  keep  plates  dry. 
Dampness  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  dry 
plate.  Plates  that  take  a  long  time  to  dry 
are  apt  to  frill.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
more  intense  negative  than  this  formula 
gives,  use  same  amount  of  gelatine  and 
less  silver ;  if  you  want  a  less  intense 
negative,  use  more  silver  and  same 
amount  of  gelatine. 

Always  use  the  same  number  of  grains 
of  ammonium  bromide  in  the  brine  as 


you  use  silver  in  the  gelatine,  and  re- 
duce or  increase  the  soda  carbonate  and 
citric  acid  in  same  proportion  you  reduce 
or  increase  the  silver.  Always  use  the 
same  amount  of  gelatine.  Any  water 
that  is  fit  to  drink  is  fit  to  make 
emulsion.  Water  that  is  strong  of  lime 
is  not  good. 

For  subjects  with  not  much  contrast, 
such  as  children  and  fair  complexions  in 
light  drapery,  use  5  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia iodide  in  the  brine.  For  dark 
draperies  and  dark  complexions,  use  all 
bromide. 

Collodion  Processes. — Since  the 
introduction  of  gelatine  processes,  collo- 
dion has  become  of  less  importance, 
though  it  possesses  some  advantages,  and 
has  undergone  some  improvements  of 
late  years. 

CollodiO'Citro-chloride  Emulsion. — ^To 
make  this  emulsion  with  ammonia  citrate 
instead  of  citric  acid  as  the  organic  body 
necessary  to  combine  with  silver,  which 
is  to  give  vigour  to  the  printed  image,  is 
rendered  very  easy,  by  a  little  artifice 
introduced  by  Capt.  Abney.  Ammonia 
citrate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  there- 
fore rather  difficult  to  introduce  into  an 
emulsion  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but 
it  can  readily  be  introduced  into  collo- 
dion by  the  following  procedure.  Take 
10  gr.  pyroxyline  and  coverit  with  J  oz. 
alcohol  in  which  20  gr.  citric  acid  are 
dissolved,  and  then  add  1  oz.  ether. 
This  forms  collodion  containing  citric 
acid.  In  order  to  get  ammonia  citrate 
into  the  collodion  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  emulsion,  ammonia  (gas)  dissolved 
in  alcohol  is  added  to  the  collodion. 
This  is  effected  by  inserting  a  bent 
tube  in  a  cork  in  a  test  tube,  which 
is  a  quarter  filled  with  liquor  am- 
monia. Placing  this  in  warm  water 
— in  fact,  nearly  boiling  water — ^the 
ammonia  is  given  off  rapidly,  and 
can  be  made  to  pass  through  alcohol 
contained  in  another  test  tube.  The 
alcohol  absorbs  the  ammonia  and  takes 
up  a  large  proportion  of  gas,  as  those 
who  use  sal-volatile  may  be  aware. 

This  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  next  added 
to  the  collodion  containing  the  citric 
acid,  little  by  little,  with  shaking  and 
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stirriiig,  and  sufficient  is  added  till  red- 
dened litmus  paper  shows  a  very  slight 
trace  of  alkalinity.  A  yery  fine  emul- 
sion of  ammonia  citrate  is  thus  formed, 
the  grain  of  which  is  indistinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye,  and,  like  other  emul- 
sions when  first  mixed,  is  orange-coloured 
when  spread  upon  a  glass  plate.  The 
emulsion  is  again  rendered  slightly  acid 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  citric  acid  in  ammonia. 
If  an  emulsion  of  silver  citrate  be 
required,  there  are  2  ways  of  effect- 
ing it— one  by  dissolving  (say)  10  gr. 
silver  nitrate  in  the  least  possible  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  which  is  added  1  dr. 
alcohol,  and  gradually  dropping  it 
into  the  collodion  containing  the  citrate. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  this  gives  a 
granular  emulsion.  If,  however,  the 
silver  nitrate  be  coarsely  powdered,  and 
added  to  the  emulsion,  a  very  fine  emul- 
sion of  silver  citrate  is  produced  by 
shaking.  This  may  be  washed  in  the 
usual  way,  or  may  be  precipitated .  by 
pouring  in  a  fine  stream  into  water. 
Another  method  of  forming  the  silver 
citrate  is  to  pour  out  the  emulsion  of 
ammonia  citrate  into  a  flat  dish,  and 
when  well  set,  to  cover  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  then  drained 
from  the  silver,  washed,  and  dried  as 
usual.  When  redissolved,  the  emulsified 
silver  citrate  should  be  excessively 
fine. 

To  prepare  a  collodio-citro-chloride 
emulsion,  2  plans  may  be  adopted :  either 
to  dissolve  20  gr.  dry  calcium  chloride 
in  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  and  add  it 
to  the  ammonia  citrate  emulsion,  and 
then  to  add  80  gr.  silver  nitrate  to  it  in 
the  usual  way ;  or  to  make  a  collodio- 
chloride.  emulsion  separately,  and  then 
to  mix  the  silver  citrate  emulsion  with 
it,  according  to  taste. 

To  make  a  pure  coUodio-chloride 
emulsion,  dissolve  20  gr.  calcium  chloride 
in  }  oz.  alcohol ;  add  to  it  5  gr.  pyroxy- 
line,  and  then  J  oz.  ether.  To  1  oz. 
plain  collodion  made  similarly,  add 
60  gr.  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  1  dr.  warm  alcohol.  This  pro- 
duces an  emulsion  of  silver  nitrate  in 


the  collodion.  To  this  the  chlorised 
collodion  is  added  drop  by  drop  with 
stirring  or  with  shaking  in  a  bottle,  and 
a  perfect  emulsion  of  silver  chloride 
should  result.  This  can  be  poured  out 
to  set  in  a  dish  as  usual,  and  be  washed, 
dried,  and  redissolved;  or  can  at  once 
be  poured  out  in  a  fine  stream  into  a 
large  bulk  of  water,  squeezed,  soaked  in 
alcohol  twice,  wringing  out  in  a  cloth  all 
excess  of  alcohol  each  time.  It  can  then 
be  redissolved  in  the  1  oz.  ether  and 
1  oz.  alcohol,  and  should  give  a  good 
emulsion.  The  2  emulsions  may  then 
be  mixed  together  as  before  stated.  It 
is  well  to  dissolve  about  5  gr.  silver 
nitrate  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  add  to 
the  emulsion  in  order  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  printing.    {Photo.  News.) 

Cdllodio-chloride  Paper. — ^In  a  glass 
beaker  dissolve  2  dr.  silver  nitrate  in 
1^  dr.  distilled  water  by  heat;  drop 
this  solution  into  a  bottle  containing 
14  dr.  alcohol.  In  cold  weather  it  is 
better  to  put  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining warm  water;  then  add  2  dr. 
soluble  cotton,  and,  after  thorough 
shaking,  16  dr.  ether.  On  further 
shaking,  a  greyish-white  collodion  will 
form  itself.  In  another  bottle  dissolve 
\  dr.  lithium  chloride  in  9  dr.  alcohol, 
together  with  \  dr.  tartaric  acid.  This 
solution  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  argen- 
tiferous collodion,  which  must  be  shaken 
all  the  while.  This  collodion  will  keep 
for  any  time  if  preserved  in  a  well- 
corked  black  bottle  or  in  a  fitting  dark 
cover. 

Have  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  same  size 
as  the  paper  that  is  to  be  coated,  with  a 
knob  fastened  at  the  under  side;  pin 
the  lichtdruck  paper  on  it  at  3  of  the 
corners,  so  that  the  right  and  lower 
edge  project  a  little  over  the  wood  (this 
will  cause  the  collodion  not  to  run 
under  the  paper),  and  the  left  edge  of 
the  paper  may  be  turned  up  a  little; 
l)ut  this  will  not  be  found  necessary 
after  some  practice.  Now  hold  the 
wood  "^ith  the  left  hand  by  the  handle, 
as  you  would  take  a  glass  plate  fixed  to 
a  pneumatic  plate-holder,  and  pour  the 
collodio-chloride  upon  the  paper  just  as 
you  would  coat  a  glass  plate  with  collo- 
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dion.  Having  returned  the  surplus  of 
the  collodion  to  the  bottle,  take  the 
pins  away  and  hang  up  the  paper  to 
drj.  The  paper  will  keep  for  several 
weeks. 

Some  prefer  to  use  a  pink-coloured 
lichtdrack  paper,  whose  colour  will 
obliterate  any  trace  of  yellow  that 
might  form  by  keeping  it  for  a  longer 
period. 

The  printing  must  be  done  in  the 
shade,  and  weak  negatives  are  better 
covered  by  thin,  white  paper  during 
printing.  Toning  may  be  done  in  an 
old  gold  bath  that  is  not  too  strong. 
German  photographers  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing :  Make  2  stock  solutions — one  of 
}  dr.  gold  chloride  in  3  pints  water; 
and  one  of  5  dr.  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide,  j  dr.  soda  hyposulphite,  and 
\  dr.  soda  carbonate  in  3  pints  water. 
Before  going  to  work,  mix  equal  parts 
of  these  solutions,  but  be  sure  to  pour 
the  gold  into  the  sulphocyanide  solu- 
tion, not  vice  versa. 

After  having  washed  the  prints  in 
water  3  times  changed,  put  them  in  the 
gold  bath.  If  it  work  too  quickly,  it 
will  give  grey  tones.  Dilute  with  water 
that  it  may  act  more  strongly ;  and  for 
weak  negatives  pass  the  prints  before 
toning  through  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide,  the  prints 
becoming  of  a  much  richer  tone  by  this. 
Fix  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  soda 
hyposulphite  (5  minutes  will  be  suffi- 
cient), and  wash  for  one  hour  in  water 
frequently  changed. 

To  make  the  prints  look  like  enamelled 
silver  prints:  clean  a  sheet  of  glass,  a 
little  larger  than  the  print,  and  rub  it 
with  French  chalk  ;  after  dusting  it  off 
with  a  brush,  lay  the  print,  film  side 
down,  on  the  glasses ;  put  some  filtering 
paper  upon  it,  and  go  over  it  with  the 
hand  to  make  the  print  adhere  and  to 
remove  air-bubbles.  Allow  it  to  dry, 
and  the  print  will  come  away  with  a 
very  high  gloss.  A  part  of  this  it  will 
lose  on  mounting ;  but  if  you  mount  it 
at  the  comers  only,  as  is  sometimes 
done  with  enamelled  prints,  it  will  retain 
it  all.    (E.  Liesegang.) 

Exoanple  of  CdilodUm  Process,    Clean- 


ing the  plate. — ^For  polishing  the  glass 
plate  use 

Iodine;.      ..      .•      .•     1  dr. 

Tripoli        •     3  oz. 

Methylated  spirit      ..     1  pint 

Collodionising. — Care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  back  and  edges  of  the  plates 
are  freed  from  dirt  and  dust  previous  to 
coating,  and  that  the  collodion  film  is 
allowed  to  set  well  before  placing  in  the 
bath. 

Silver  Bath. — When  compounded  of 
pure  silver  nitrate  and  distilled  water, 
as  a  rule,  will  work  well  at  once,  but 
sometimes  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  is  re- 
quired so  as  to  make  the  liquid  slowly 
turn  the  colour  of  blue  litmus  to  red. 

Silver  nitrate       1  oz. 

Distilled  water 12  oz. 

Nitric  acid  (if  required)  about  1  drop. 

Developer. — The  best  and  handiest 
method  of  compounding  the  developing 
solution  is  to  keep  a  standard  solution 
of  iron  sulphate. 

Iron  sulphate     ..      ..     10  oz. 

Water 20  oz. 

Copper  sulphate         ,.       1  oz. 

To  make  a  20-gr.  developer,  take 

Of  the  above  . .  . .  2  oz. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ..  6  dr. 
Water 18  oz. 

Alcohol  is  required  to  make  the  solu- 
tion flow  easily  over  the  plate;  about 
1  oz.  to  each  pint  of  developer. 

More  or  less  of  the  standard  solution 
of  iron  is  used  as  a  stronger  or  weaker 
developer  is  required.  In  the  case  of 
under-exposure,  a  strong  developer  is 
very  handy  to  bring  out  detail  and  pro- 
mote harmony;  for  over-exposure,  the 
negative  should  be  fixed,  very  thoroughly 
washed,  and  intensified  afterwards. 

In  photographing  a  subject  present- 
ing violent  contrasts,  the  use  of  a  strong 
developer  will  tend  to  promote  harmony 
in  the  negative,  and  on  a  subject  where 
the  general  effect  is  flat,  a  weak  solu- 
tion will  give  a  brighter  picture. 

Intensification. — ^This  is  rarely  neces- 
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sary.  If,  however,  it  is  needed,  sab- 
joined  are  the  formulse  :— 

Pyrogallic  acid  ..      ..     40  gr. 

atricacid 20  gr. 

Water 20  oz. 

This  solution  will  not  keep  long:  it  is 
to  be  used  with  a  few  drops  of  a  30-gr. 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  added  to  each 
ounce. 

Fixing  may  be  accomplished  in  either 
potassium  cyanide,  20  gr.  to  each  ounce, 
or  in  soda  hyposulphite,  70  gr.  to  each 
ounce ;  but  if  the  latter  be  used,  more 
copious  washing  is  required  than  when 
cyanide  is  used. 

Varnishing. — Take 

Sandarach |  lb. 

Shellac        2  oz. 

Place  in  a  bottle,  cover  with  absolute 
alcohol,  allow  to  digest  for  2  days; 
pour  off  the  liquid  portion  into  a  Win- 
chester, add  more  absolute  alcohol,  and 
again  digest  for  3-4  days,  stirring  or 
shaking  occasionally;  now  mix  with 
that  already  in  the  Winchester ;  add 
1  oz.  castor  oil,  shake  well,  and  dilute  by 
filling  up  the  Winchester  with  methy- 
lated spirit ;  allow  to  stand,  and  settle. 
A  Winchester  is  a  stoppered  glass  bottle 
holding  ^  gal. 

Fixing  Silver  Prints  without  Hypo- 
sulphite.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
small  quantities  of  silver  chloride  are 
soluble  in  ammonia,  as  well  as  in  the 
chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium,  &c., 
which,  though  solvents,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  be  used  as  fixing 
agents  for  silver  prints.  Being  engaged 
in  the  production  of  transparencies  on 
glass  by  the  aid  of  the  collodio-chloride 
process.  Dr.  Liesegang  was  struck  by  the 
thin  layer  of  chloride  and  citrate  of 
silver  contained  in  the  films,  and  at  once 
tried*  the  action  of  the  above-named 
solvents  on  them.  Liquid  ammonia 
cleared  the  films  immediately ;  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  common  salt  took 
about  5  minutes  to  dissolve  the  whitish 
film,  the  chloride  disappearing  before 
the  citrate.  He  next  tried  to  fix  un- 
toned  collodio-chloride  prints  upon  paper 
in  the  same  way.    Ammonia  has  the 


same  effect  as  the  usual  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite,  but  one  cannot 
think  of  using  it  in  large  quantities  in 
open  trays,  because  of  its  fumes.  Solu- 
tion (concentrated)  of  sodium  chloride  is 
a  little  slow  in  action.  He  therefore 
tried  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloiide,  in  which  he  left  the  prints  for 
an  hour.  It  may  be  that  a  shorter  time 
is  sufficient,  or  that  longer  soaking  is 
necessary,  but  observations  led  him  to 
think  that  one  hour  is  a  safe  time.  The 
prints  came  out  of  the  bath  with  the 
same  brownish-yellow  colour  which  also 
the  hyposulphite  imparts  on  them.  He 
washed  the  prints  for  one  minute  under 
the  tap,  dried  them  and  exposed  them— 
one  half  being  covered  with  black  paper 
— to  the  light.  Till  now  they  have  had 
only  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  and  10  days 
of  diffused  light ;  not  a  trace  of  differ- 
ence is  observable  in  the  protected  and 
the  exposed  parts.  Of  course,  this  time 
is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
fixing  is  perfect.  He  next  toned  a  batch 
of  prints  in  an  old  toning  bath  of  soda 
tungstate,  very  weak  in  gold,  for  the 
usual  time  of  10  minutes,  and  kept  them 
for  an  hour  in  the  ammonium  chloride. 
After  drying,  they  had  an  unpleasant 
slate-blue  colour,  showing  that  too  much 
gold  had  been  deposited  on  them.  He 
therefore  prepared  another  batch  of 
prints,  which  he  left  only  one  minute  in 
the  gold  bath ;  in  the  chloride  bath  they 
took  a  vigorous  purplish-brown  colour, 
but  showed  to  be  somewhat  over-exposed, 
although  he  had  taken  care  to  print  less 
than  for  hypo  fixing.  Now,  if  this  way 
of  fixing  prints  should  prove  to  be  safe 
— which  only  time  can  teach  us — we 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  doing,  away 
with  hyposulphite,  of  using  less  gold  for 
toning,  and  shortening  the  time  of 
printing.  Comparing  the  prints  with 
others  fixed  with  hyposulphite,  he  finds 
that  the  finest  half-tones  are  better  pre- 
served, and  that  from  under-exposed 
negatives  better  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  ammonium  chloride  do 
not  sufficiently  fix  the  prints,  you  may 
succeed  by  adding  to  it  some  ammonia. 
The  fixing  might  be  done  in  the  upright 
vessels  in  which  the  prints  are  hung. 
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Dr.  Liesegang  also  tried  to  fix  bromo- 
gelatine  plates  of  different  makers  in  the 
saturated  salt  solution,  and  he  thinks 
with  perfect  success.  It  takes  2-3} 
hours  to  clear  the  film;  addition  of 
liquid  ammonia  hastens  the  process. 
Albumen  paper  prints  lose  their  chloride 
in  the  bath,  but  the  silver  albumenate 
remains  and  deepens  in  colour  by  light. 
The  collodion  prints  show  no  sign  of 
alteration  in  light  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Fermanent  Silver  Prints, — ^Collodio- 
chloride  paper  is  much  made  in  Ger- 
many, the  best  known  makers  being 
Obernether  of  Munich,  and  Linde  of 
Liibeck.  A  quire  of  this  paper  costs, 
including  carnage  and  packing,  some- 
thing like  21.  10s.;  but  as  there  are 
now  and  again  streaky  sheets  in  the 
parcels,  that  will  not  produce  good 
prints,  the  above  sum  scarcely  covers 
the  price  really  paid.  The  size  of  the 
sheets  is  22  by  17  in.,  which  gives  30 
C.D.V.  pieces,  or  10  cabinets.  More 
might  be  cut  from  the  sheet,  but  as  the 
edges  sometimes  fray  in  the  toning  and 
washing,  it  is  better  to  leave  a  sufficient 
margin,  so  that  when  trimming  the 
prints  a  clean  and  firm  edge  may  be 
secured.  The  paper  will  keep  good  in  a 
cool  place  for  2-3  months.  The  print- 
ing should  not  be  so  deep  as  when  using 
albumenised  paper,  as  collodio-chloride 
prints  lose  very  little  of  their  vigour  in 
passing  through  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths.  Collodio-chloride  prints  may 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  before 
toning — 2-3  weeks  may  elapse — but 
many  prefer  toning  as  soon  after  print- 
ing as  possible. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  as  follows : — 

Stock  Solution  (a). 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  1  oz.  2  dr. 
Distilled  water         ..      ..     60  oz. 
Soda  hyposulphite  . .      . .       9  gr. 

Stock  Solution  (6). 

Pure  gold         11  gr. 

or 

Gold  chlorMe 22  gr. 

Distilled  water        . .      . .  60  gr. 


Fixing  Bath, 

Soda  hyposulphite   . . 
Distilled  water 


•  •      •  • 


1  oz. 
12  oz. 


The  gold  used  for  toning  is  prepared 
according  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley's  for- 
mula; it  gives  more  uniform  results 
when  toning  collodio-chloride  paper  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  samples  of  gold 
chloride.  The  strength  of  the  toning 
bath  is  thus  more  under  control,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  with 
collodio-chloride  paper,  as  anything 
more  than  the  strength  given  in  the 
foimula  produces  a  flat  eaten-out  pic- 
ture without  any  depth ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  weak  a  toning  bath 
gives  heavy  opaque  brown  tones.  Thus, 
if  the  toning  goes  on  too  quickly,  you 
lose  depth  and  richness ;  if  very  slowly, 
a  brown  leathery  tone  is  produced, 
which  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  reason  in  the  first  case  is  that 
the  prints  pass  so  rapidly  from  brown 
to  black,  that  before  you  can  well  get 
them  removed  from  the  bath,  the  point 
where  richness  lies  is  often  lost.     And 
in  the  second  place,  the  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanide solution  in  some  measure 
destroys  the  transparency  and  purity  of 
the  prints  when  they  are  left  too  long  in 
contact  with  it.    Particular  care  and 
attention  must  therefore  be  given  to 
the  toning  bath,  so  as  to  have  it  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  strength  stated, 
as    collodio-chloride    photographs    are 
much   easier  stained  in    toning    than 
prints    upon    albumenised   paper;  and 
when  unequal  toning  does  take  place, 
it  is  more  visible  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

In  making  up  a  bath,  equal  quantities 
of  (a)  and  (6)  are  mixed,  plenty  of  chalk 
being  added,  letting  the  whole  stand 
for  3-5  hours  before  use.  With  some 
samples  of  this  paper,  the  bath  can  be 
used  at  once;  but  with  other  sheets, 
this  is  not  the  case,  a  deposit  of  gold 
taking  place  over  the  whole  prints,  and 
destroying  the  purity  of  the  whites.  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  err  on  the  safe 
side  by  making  up  the  bath  a  consider- 
able time  before  it  is  required,  and  thus 
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be  assured  of  haying  a  uniformity  in 
one's  photographs.  When  you  have 
many  prints  to  tone,  use  2  flat  dishes 
capable  of  holding,  say,  1  doz.  prints 
each.  Filter  the  solution  into  these 
dishes  to  the  depth  of  }  in. ;  were  the 
liquid  deeper,  the  prints  would  not  keep 
flat.  Wash  in  3  changes  of  water ;  and 
as  the  prints  generally  curl  up  into 
tubes,  open  each  of  them  separately  in 
the  water,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  uni- 
formly washed.  If  this  is  not  done,  and 
done  in  each  separate  dish  of  clean  water, 
uneven  toning  will  be  sure  to  take 
place. 

When  the  prints  have  been  properly 
washed  with  a  quick  but  gentle  move- 
ment, open  up  each  picture,  and  lay  it 
flat  in  the  bath  face  downward;  and 
when  the  dish  is  full,  begin  at  the  first 
and  turn  it  over,  brushing  the  face  with 
a  camel-hair  brush,  and  continue  the 
process  until  the  whole  have  been  so 
treated,  afterwards  turning  them  back 
again  into  their  former  position,  and  so 
on  without  cessation,  until  the  prints  are 
ready  to  leave  the  bath.  When  stains 
occur  in  the  course  of  toning,  lift  the 
print  out  of  the  solution,  dip  the  brush 
in  alcohol,  and  rub  the  spot  slightly. 
Then  immerse  the  print  again,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  stain  has 
disappeared,  and  the  print  has  been 
saved. 

When  fixing  the  prints,  the  same  care 
is  required  in  laying  them  separately  in 
the  fixing  solution,  tui*ning  them  over, 
and  keeping  them  in  motion  until  they 
are  fixed,  which  is  completed,  when  the 
fixing  bath  is  new,  in  3-5  minutes. 
When  removed  from  the  bath,  the 
prints  are  immersed  for  a  few  minutes 
in  3  or  4  changes  of  water,  and  put 
under  the  tap  for  1-2  hours.  The 
water  is  then  shut  ofl^,  and  they  are  left 
all  night,  and  throughout  the  next  .day 
xmtil  the  afternoon ;  the  water  is  changed 
now  and  again.  The  prints  are  then 
trimmed  and  mounted.  The  system  in 
use  amongst  the  many  of  the  profession, 
of  cutting  the  prints  to  the  exact  size 
wanted  before  toning  them,  cannot  be 
readily  adopted  with  coUodio-chloride 
pictures.   In  their  case  the  paper  should 


always  be  a  little  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary, allowing  not  less  than  ^  in.  to  be 
cut  off  all  round  after  the  prints  have 
been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  edges  of  the 
prints  are  very  curly,  and  the  film  be- 
comes frayed  in  the  course  of  washing ; 
by  cutting  away  this  frayed  curly  part, 
they  are  more  easily  and  neatly  mounted. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  lay  these  prints 
upon  blotting-paper  and  dry  them  in  a 
flat  state  without  cracking  the  surface, 
another  method  has  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  trimming  them. 
Use  a  piece  of  thin  plate  glass,  cut  to 
the  exact  size  of  what  the  carte-de- 
visite  print  should  be,  the  edges  being 
ground  and  the  corners  slightly  rounded, 
so  as  not  to  scratch  the  picture.  If  the 
prints  are  more  than  ordinarily  curly, 
open  them  underneath  the  water,  and  lay 
the  sheet  of  glass  upon  the  face,  and  then 
lift  both  of  them  out  of  the  water  at 
once,  the  moisture  between  them  ena- 
bling you  to  move  and  adjust  the  glass 
over  the  print  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  long-bladed  scissors, 
cut  along  the  4  edges  of  the  glass,  and 
thus  secure  a  straight  clean-cut  print, 
without  damaging  the  surface  of  the 
photograph. 

The  medium  for  mounting  is  starch, 
carefully  boiled,  as  thick  as  possible. 
It  is,  while  still  warm,  poured  into  the 
centre  of  a  muslin  cloth,  the  comers  of 
which  are  drawn  together  and  held 
firmly  with  the  left  hand,  while  the 
right  hand  presses  the  bag  and  causes 
the  pure  starch  to  exude  through,  the 
interstices  of  the  cloth  —  the  result 
being  a  paste  perfectly  free  from  gritty 
matter,  and  of  the  right  consistence  for 
mounting. 

A  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass  is  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  the  prints  are 
lifted  from  the  dish  and  laid  upon  it  in 
a  wet  condition,  the  water  on  the  facie 
of  the  prints  and  the  damp  cloth  pre- 
venting them  from  curling.  They  are 
then  pressed  quite  flat  with  another 
cloth,  and  dried  before  they  are  starched. 

After  the  prints  are  mounted,  dried, 
and  spotted  out,  roll  them  upon  a  hot 
steel  plate ;  they  are  then  put  up  in 
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dozeos  into  paper  and  laid  upon  the 
macbme  pUte,  Bod  when  wsrin  u 
nibbed  over  irith  "SalomoD  pute, 
which  gives  them  s  richness  aod  tians* 
fmrency  thef  would  not  otherwiaa 
pusesd. 

If  deaiied,  these  pbotographj  tuaj 
very  easily  be  coTeted  with  "Mawsons 
prist  varoish"  or  "  enamel  eotlodion " 
by  coating  them  with  a  camel-hair 
LiQsh  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  card- 
Some  thiok  they  are  more  beantiful 
and  artistic  when  simply  finished  with 
wai  paste.  At  first,  the  manufacturers 
of  coltodio-chloride  papers  were  not  so 
carefol  as  they  are  now  regarding  the 
basis  on  which  the  collodion  film  reata  ; 
nay,  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that 
ahaets  of  albumenised  paper  were  then 
nsed  as  a  auppcrt  for  the  emulsion.  In 
such  a  case,  the  prints  made  from  those 
sheets  are  liable  to  fade.    . 

Totiriati'  preseroative  Dry-plate  Pro^ 
WSs.^In  the  foliowiog  note,  the  author's 

prepare  films, by  the  use  of  a  collodion 
and  bath,  combining,  with  long  keeping 
properties,  adaptability  to  the  ordinary 
wet  process  worked  with  iron  develop- 
ment. Thegreat  susceptibility  of  highly 
sensitive  Iilms  to  injury  from  weak  lu- 
minoQS  radiations  daring  preparation, 
exposure,  and  development,  render  re- 
liable platea  of  moderate  sensihilily  a 
perfect  desideratam.  Such,  when  worked 
with  others  of  high  sonaibilitj,  if  easily 
prepared  and  developed  away  from  a 
Epedallj  constructed  laboratory,  const  i- 
tnte  essential  requisites  for  the  amateur 
landscape  photographer. 

Although  any  collodion  of  recognised 
standard  excellence  for  iron  development 
is  perfectly  suitable,  yet  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  pyroiyline,  the  3  to  1  propor- 
tion of  anlphnriclo  nitric  acid,  originally 
recommended  in  the  patent  for  explosive 
cotton,  and  subsequently  ably  advocated 
for  the  soluble  varieties,  is  not  found  to 
be  the  best.  The  employment  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
■ulphnrfc,  yields  a  better  result  for  the 
soluble  kindi.  The  following  formula 
is  based,  therefore,  on  this  considera- 


Sutplmrii: acid, sp.p.l-Si  6  B. at. 

Nitric         „        „      1-43  3    „ 

Water       Sffl.dr. 

Cotton       150  gr. 

Tempeiatnre,  155°  F.,  descending 
liS^F.  Time  of  immersion,  10  minn 


The  double  temperature  given  signifies 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  cotton,  the  acids  should  be  at  155°  F., 
and  the  allowable  decline  must  not  ex- 
ceed 10°.  Mil  6  fl.  dr.  of  a  plain  col- 
lodion, made  by  dissolving  5-6  gr.  of 
the  above  pyroiyline  in  a  mixture  of 
4  fl.  dr.  methylated  ether,  sp.  gr.  -720, 
and  2  fl.  dr.  pure  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -820, 
with  a  bromo-iodising  solution  made  as 


Sodium  iodide 


6  gr. 
4gr. 

2  a.  dr. 


Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  ■ 

Before  coating  the  plate,  apply  a  sub- 
stratum consisting  of  1  oz.  liquid  albu- 
men and  30  minims  liquor  amtaonin, 
sp.  gr.  -959,  dissolved  in  1  pint  water- 
After  the  plate  is  coated,  eicited  in  an 
ordinary  argentic  nitric  bath,  and  re- 
moved therefrom,  it  is  to  be  freely 
washed  in  ordinary  water  kept  in  mo- 
tion, and  then  treated  with  the  following 
preservative,  poured  on  and  off  the  film 
twice  or  thrice  from  diSerent  parts. 

Fresermtive. 

Albamen      1  fl.  oz. 

Glucose  solution  (raidns 

1  part,  water  5  parts)  2     „ 

Water 3    „ 

Liquor    ammonite,     sp. 

gr.  -959 15  ra. 

Ammonium  chloride    ..  3  gr. 

Ammonium  bromide    ..  i  gr. 

The  film  is  again  to  be  freely  washed 

with  ordinary  filtered  water,  and  corered 

ith  a  3-gr.  solution  of  gallic  soid,  and  - 

fenly  dried.     The  back  of  the  glass,  as 

matter   of    precaution   against  very 

ying  conditions,   rather  than  as   an 

ordinary  necessity,  should  be  covered 

with  a  non-actinic  colour.   Burnt  sienna 

ground  in  water  and  mixed  with  a  little 
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gum  mncilage,  constitutes  a  good  me-  J 
dium  fur  the  parpou.  j 

At  U1J  coarecieDt  interval  tSler  ei- 
poBUre,  the  film  is  washed,  md  dcTetoped 
with  a  luitablB  quantity  of  loIutioD 
nude  in  the  following  pToportions: — 

Water 4  fl.  dr. 

PyrogalUc  acid  (64  gr. 
dissolved  in  1  fl.  oz. 
■icohol,  '805)..      ..     15  m. 
Potassinm  bromide  (16 

gr.  ia  1  oz.  water)  ..     15  m. 
Sodi  a  m  carbonate  (64  gr. 

in  1  01.  water)  ..  15  to. 
Only  5  m.  of  the  potassiom  bromide 
(honid  be  added  in  the  tirst  instance, 
and  the  remainder  upon  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  an  image.  As  soon  as  the 
general  details  of  the  picture  become 
fiintly  risible  by  reflected  light,  the 
ntkaline  developer  ehould  be  removed, 
and  a  3-er.  solution  of  citric  acid  ap 
plied.  The  intensificftioD  mny  then  be 
effected  with  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid, 
and  argentic  nitrate,  and  the  unreduced 
salts  disBolved  away  with  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite as  usual.  (T.  Sebastian  Davis.) 
Tramparenciea.—Whta  the  season  for 
outdoor  worlc  closes,  amateurs  begin  to 
look  about   for   means  of  employment 


durii 


most  pleasing  occupations  Is  theprodi 
tioQ  of  transparencies  for  the  lantern, 
by  artificial  light,  with  Beachy's  dry 
coUodioa  plates. 

It  may  he  interesting  to  some  to  tnow 
the  formuln  by  which  the  emulsion  is 
made,  as  the  making  of  it  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  operation.  The  for- 
mula is  as  follows:— In  8  02,  absolute 
nloohol  dissolve  5  dr.  anhydrous  cad- 
mium bromide.  The  solution  will  be 
milky.  Let  it  stand  at  least  34  hours, 
or  until  perfectly  clear  ;  it  will  deposit 
a  white  powder.  Decant  carefully  into 
an  8-oz.  bottle,  and  add  to  it  1  dr.  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  Label  this  "bromide 
■alution";  and  it  is  as  well  to  add 
the  label  the  constituents,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly — 

Alcohol        1  oz. 

Cadmium  bromide      . ,     32  gr. 

Bjdrochlaric  acid        ..       8  dn 


will  be  snfficisnt  to  last  2-3  years;  with 
this  at  band,  yon  will  be  able  in  2  daj> 
to  prepare  a  batch  of  plates  at  any  time. 
In  doing  so,  proceed  thus: — Make  up 
^our  mind  how  many  plates  you.  mean 
to  make,  and  take  of  the  aboTe  accord- 
ingly. For  2  doz.  }-plales  or  4  doz.  3} 
by  3^,  dissolve  by  heat,  over,  but  not 
too  Dear,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  by  yellow 
light,  40  gr.  silver  nitrate  in  1  oz. 
alcohol  'S20.  Whilst  this  ia  dissolving 
in  a  little  Florence  flask  on  a  retort 
stand  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  lamp — 
which  it  will  do  in  about  5  minutes- 
take  of  the  bromised  solution  }  oz.,  of 
absolute  ether  1  oz.,  of  guncotton, 
10  gr. ;  put  these  in  a  clean  bottle, 
shake  once  or  twice,  and  the  goncotton, 
if  good,  will  entirely  dissolve.  As  soon 
as  the  silver  is  all  dissolved,  and  whilst 
quite  hot,  pour  out  the  above  bromised 
collodion  into  a  clean  4-oz.  measure, 
having  ready  in  it  a  clean  slip  of  glass. 
Pour  into  it  the  hot  eolation  of  silver  in 
a  continuous  stream,  stirring  rapidly  all 
the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  The  result 
will  be  n  perfectly  smooth  emnlsioo 
without  lumps  or  deposit,  containing, 
with  ButHcient  exactitude  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  8  gr.  bromide,  16  gr, 
silver  nitrate,  and  2  drops  hydrochloiie 
acid  per  oz,  Put  this  in  yonr  stock 
solution  bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark 
place  for  2i  hours.  When  first  pnl  in, 
it  will  be  milky ;  when  taken  out,  it 
will  be  creamy;  and  it  will  be  well  to 
shake  it  once  or  twice  in  the  21  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  you  can  make 
your  2  doz.  plates  in  ahout  1  hour.  Pio- 
cecJ  OS  follows: — Have  2  porcelain  dishes 
large  enough  to  hold  4  or  6  of  yonr 
plates ;  into  one  put  sufficient  clean 
water  to  nearly  £11  it,  into  the  other 
put  30  02.  of  clear,  flat,  not  acid,  bitter 
beer,  in  which  you  have  dissolved  30  gr. 
pyrogallic  acid.  Four  this  through  a 
filter  into  the  dish,  and  avoid  bubbles. 
If  allowed  to  stand  an  hour,  any  beer 
will  be  flat  enough ;  if  the  beer  be  at  all 
brisk,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  small 
bubbles  on  the  plate.  At  all  events,  let 
yonr  preservative  stand  while  yon  filter 
I  your  emulsion.      This  must  be    done 
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through  perfectly  clean  cotton-wool  into 
a  perfectly  clean  collodion  bottle ;  give 
the  emulsion  a  good  shaking,  and  when 
all  bubbles  have  subsided,  pour  it  into 
the  funnel,  and  it  will  all  go  through  in 
5  minutes.  The  filtered  emulsion  will 
be  found  to  be  a  soft  smooth  creamy 
fluid,  flowing  easily  and  equally  over 
the  plates.  Coat  with  it  6  plates  in 
succession,  and  place  each,  as  you  coat 
it,  into  the  water.  By  the  time  the 
sixth  is  in,  the  first  will  be  ready  to 
come  out.  Take  it  out,  see  that  all 
greasiness  is  gone,  and  place  it  in  the 
preservative,  going  on  till  all  the  plates 
are  so  treated. 

A  very  handy  way  of  drying  is  to 
have  a  fiat  tin  box  of  the  usual  hot  plate 
description,  which,  fill  with  hot  water, 
then  screw  on  the  cap ;  on  this  flat  tin 
box  place  the  plates  to  dry,  which  they 
will  do  rapidly ;  when  dry,  store  away 
in  your  plate  box,  and  you  will  have  a 
supply  of  really  excellent  dry  collodion 
plates. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  glasses  before  coating.  It  is  very 
generally  considered  that  it  is  better 
the  glasses  receive  either  a  substratum 
of  albumen,  or  very  weak  gelatine. 
After  your  glasses  are  well  cleaned, 
place  them  in,  and  rub  them  with  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  strength  of  2  oz.  acid  to  18  oz. 
water. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  gelatine,  1  gr. 
to  the  oz.  of  water,  rinse  the  plate  after 
removal  from  the  acid  mixtures,  and 
coat  twice  with  the  above  gelatine  sub- 
stratum ;  the  first  coating  is  to  remove 
the  surplus  water,  and  should  be  re- 
jected. Rear  the  plates  up  to  drain, 
and  dry  in  a  plate  rack,  or  against  a 
wall,  and  be  careful  to  prevent  any  dust 
adhering  to  the  surface  while  wet. 

If  we  take  a  negative,  and  in  contact 
with  it  place  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper, 
we  obtain  a  positive  picture.  Substitute 
for  the  paper  a  sensitive  glass  plate,  and 
we  obtain  also  a  positive  picture,  but, 
unlike  the  paper  print,  the  collodion  or 
other  plate  will  require  to  be  developed 
to  bring  the  image  into  view.  Now  this 
is  what  is  termed  making  a  transparency 

(4) 


by  contact.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  a  lantern  slide  3|  by  3|  has  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  a  picture  con- 
tained in  a  much  larger  negative,  so 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  camera, 
and  the  picture  reduced  with  the  aid  of 
a  short  focus  lens  to  within  the  lantern 
size;  this  is  what  is  called  making  a 
transparency  by  reduction  in  the  camera. 
Both  cases  are  the  same,  however,  so 
far  as  the  process  being  simply  one  of 
printing. 

Those  who  have  never  made  a  trans- 
parency will  have  doubtless  printed 
silver  prints  from  their  negatives,  and 
when  printing,  how  often  do  you  find 
that  to  secure  the  best  results  you  re- 
quire to  have  recourse  to  some  little 
dodge. 

Now,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind  when 
using  such  a  negative  for  the  piinting 
of  a  transparency.  Although  we  cannot, 
when  using  a  sensitive  plate,  employ  the 
same  means  of  dodging  as  in  the  case  of 
a  silver  print,  still  we  are  not  left  with- 
out a  means  of  obtaining  the  same  re- 
sults in  a  diiferent  way,  and  a  deal  more 
depends  on  the  manipulative  skill  of  the 
operator  than  in  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  make  of  plate,  or  formula; 
and  not  only  does  this  manipulative  skill 
show  itself  in  the  exposure,  develop- 
ment, &c.,  but  likewise  comes  into  play 
in  a  marked  manner  even  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  negative  for  transparency 
printing. 

A  negative  whose  size  bears  a  propor- 
tion similar  to  3|  by  3J  will  lend  itself 
more  easily  to  reduction;  thus  whole- 
plate  or  haff-plate  negatives  are  easy  of 
manipulation  in  this  respect,  and  require 
but  little  doing  up.  But  as  other  sizes 
have  at  times  to  be  copied  into  a  disc 
3J  by  3|,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
sort  of  squaring  of  the  negative. 

In  a  good  lantern  transparency,  it  is, 
of  all  things,  indispensable  that  the  high 
lights  be  represented  by  pure  glass,  ab« 
solutely  clean  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
free  from  any  fog  or  deposit,  to  even  the 
slightest  degree;  it  is  also  necessary 
that  it  be  free  from  everything  of  heavi- 
ness or  smudginess  in  the  details.  To 
obtain  these  results,  you  may  have  re- 
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course  to  the  strengthening  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  negatives,  and  this  is  done 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  and  india  ink, 
working  on  the  glass  side. 

Block  out  the  skies,  and  so  strengthen 
the  other  parts  of  the  negatives,  that 
you  can  rely  on  a  full  exposure  without 
fear  of  heaviness  or  smudginess.  This 
blocking  out  is  easily  done. 

The  apparatus  may  be  a  whole-plate 
camera,  very  strongly  made,  and  with  a 
draw  of  23  in.  when  fully  extended. 
Use  a  Ross  rapid  symmetrical  lens  on 
5  in.  focus,  a  broken-down  printing 
frame  with  the  springs  taken  off,  and  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass.  This  is  all  that 
is  required,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  special  camera  is  required 
for  this  work,  such  as  to  exclude  all 
light  between  the  negative  and  the  lens. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  use  of 
ordinary  cameras,  provided  the  draw  is 
long  enough,  and  the  lens  a  short  focus 
one. 

Take  the  negative  and  place  it  in  the 
printing  frame,  holding  it  in  its  place 
with  a  couple  of  tacks,  film  side  next 
the  lens,  just  as  in  printing ;  then  stand 
the  printing  frame  on  its  edge  on  the 
flat  board,  and  place  the  ground  glass 
in  front  of  it,  between  the  light  and 
the  negative.  The  ground  glass  can  con- 
veniently be  placed  iu  another  printing 
fritme,  and  both  placed  up  against  each 
other.  Then  bring  the  camera  into  play, 
and  so  adjust  the  draw  and  distance 
from  the  negative  till  you  get  the  pic- 
ture within  the  disc  on  the  ground  glass. 
The  best  way  is  to  gum  a  transparency 
mask  on  the  inside  of  the  ground  glass ; 
this  permits  of  the  picture  being  m<ffe 
easily  brought  within,  the  required  re- 
gister. This  done,  focus  shjtrply,  cap 
the  lens,  and  then  proceed  to  make  the 
exposure. 

Regarding  exposure.  Bear  in  mind 
again  that  it  is  merely  a  printing  pro- 
cess we  are  following  up,  as  you  will  all 
know  that  in  printing  no  2  negatives 
are  alike  in  the  time  they  require.  So 
iu  this  case,  no  2  negatives  are  the  same 
in  their  required  exposure.  Still,  with 
the  plates  used,  so  wide  is  their  range 
for  expoaure,  that  but  few  failures  will 


be  made  on  this  score,  provided  we  are 
on  the  safe  side,  and  expose  fully. 

Although  these  plates  are  not  nearly 
so  fast  as  gelatine  plates,  they  give  good 
results  in  about  1}  minute  by  burning 
magnesium  ribbon.  Never  allow  the 
ribbon,  when  burning,  to  remain  in  one 
position,  but  keep  it  moving  from  side 
to  side,  and  up  and  down,  in  front  of 
the  ground  glass  while  maJcing  the  ex- 
posure ;  and  if  there  be  any  dense  place 
in  the  negative  which,  as  in  printing, 
would  have  required  printing  specially 
up,  allow  the  light  to  act  more  strongly 
on  that  part ;  the  result,  as  a  rule,  will 
be  an  evenly  and  well  exposed  plate. 

To  coil  up  the  ribbon  before  setting 
it  alight,  take  an  ordinary  lead  pencil 
and  wind  the  ribbon  round  and  round, 
thus  making  a  sort  of  spiral  spring; 
this  done,  gently  pull  the  coils  asunder, 
then  grasp  the  end  of  the  ribbon  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  light  the  other  end, 
and  make  the  exposure. 

For  development,  use  a  canary  light, 
with  which  you  can  easily  see  to  read  a 
newspaper.  The  canary  medium  is  in- 
serted between  2  sheets  of  glass  7J  in. 
by  4J  in.,  the  2  glasses  are  then 
fastened  on  to  the  tin  with  gummed 
paper,  a  few  holes  are  bored  in  the  back 
for  air,  a  funnel  is  let  in,  and  the  thing 
is  complete. 

The  formula  for  development  is  as 
follows : — 

Pyro 96  gr. 

Methylated  spirits     ..      1  oz. 
Potash  bromide  . .      . .    1 2  gr. 

Water 1  oz. 

Ammonia  carbonate   . .   60  gr. 
Water 1  oz. 

Mix  30  drops  pyro  with  30-60  drops 
bromide,  then  add  2  dr.  ammonia  solution 
and  2  dr.  water. 

A  thin  negative  requires  a  slow  deve- 
lopment, and  so  gains  contrast;  while 
hard  negatives  are  best  over-exposed 
and  quickly  developed. 

The  plate  is  first  placed  in  water  or 
rinsed  under  a  gentle  stream  from  the 
tap  till  all  greasiness  has  disappeared, 
it  is  then  placed  in  a  flat  dish,  and  the 
developer  is    applied.     Should   it   be 
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foand  that  some  parts  of  the  picture 
are  denser  printed  than  they  should  be, 
by  the  ribbon  acting  more  strohgly  on 
some  particultir  part — this  is  often  the 
case  if  the  negatire  has  been  thinner  in 
some  parts  than  others  through  uneven 
coating  of  the  plate — the  picture  need 
not  be  discarded  as  a  failure. 

Fix  the  plate  in  hypo^the  fixing 
takes  place  very  quickly — ^then  examine 
the  picture  for  the  faults  above  described; 
if  they  are  found,  wash  the  plate  under 
the  tap  gently,  and  bring  into  operation 
a  camel-hair  brush  and  a  weak  solutioa 
of  potassium  cyanide.  Apply  the  brush 
to  the  over-printed  parts,  taking  care 
not  to  work  on  the  places  that  are  not 
too  dense.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use 
plenty  of  washing  while  this  is  being 
done ;  let  it  be,  as  it  were,  a  touch  of 
the  brush  and  then  a  dash  of  water,  and 
you  will  soon  reduce  the  over-printed 
parts.  It  only  requires  a  little  care  in 
applying  the  brush. 

After  this  wash  well,  and  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  give  a  black  tone, 
use  a  weak  solution  of  platinum  bi- 
chloride and  gold  chloride,  or  a  very 
weak  solution  of  iridium,  in  equal  quan- 
tities, allowing  the  picture  to  lie  in  the 
solution  till  the  colour  has  changed 
right  through  to  the  back  of  the  glass. 
Should  a  warm  pinkish  tone  be  desired, 
tone  with  weak  solutions  of  potassium 
fcrricyanide,  uranium  nitrate,  and  gold 
chloride  in  about  equal  quantities. 

After  toning,  wash  well  and  dry: 
they  dry  quickly.  Varnish  with  Soch- 
nee  crystal  varnish,  then  mount  with 
covering  glasses,  and  mark.  Bind  round 
the  edges  with  paper  and  very  stiff  gum, 
and  the  picture  is  complete. 

The  making  of  a  really  good  trans- 
parency is  by  no  means  an  easy  or  plea- 
sant task  with  a  wet  collodion  plate,  but 
with  these  dry  plates  an  amateur  can, 
with  a  little  practice,  produce  comfort- 
ably, slides  quite  equal  to  those  procur- 
able from  professional  makers.  (T.  N. 
Armstrong.) 

Ground. — Mix  the  whites  of  2  eggs, 
well  beaten,  6  pints  water,  and  1  dr. 
liquid  ammonia. 

Cottodkn-  formula,r—M\x  6  oz.  sul- 


phuric acid,  4  oz.  nitric  acid  at  1*450 
sp.  gr.,  and  2  oz.  water.  The  tempera- 
ture will  rise  to  about  170°  F.  (77°  C); 
when  it  has  cooled  down  to  about  100° 
F.  (38°  C),  immerse  perfectly  dry  cotton* 
wool  (best  carded  and  of  long  fibre), 
pull  it  in  under  the  acid  with  a  piece  of 
glass  rod,  and  let  each  piece  be  well 
saturated  before  adding  another.  Cover 
the  vessel,  and  leave  it  for  12-20  hours 
in  a  situation  where  any  fumes  generated 
may  escape  into  the  outer  air.  Next 
lift  the  cotton  out,  and  plunge  it  quickly 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  separating 
the  tufbs  with  pieces  of  glass ;  wash  in 
changes  of  water  till  no  acid  is  left. 
Wring  the  cotton  in  a  coarse  towel  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  then  pull  out  the 
tufts,  and  place  them  in  the  air  to  dry. 
Collodion  made  with  this  cotton  will  bq 
very  soluble  and  leave  no  sediment ;  5-6 
gr.  will  dissolve  in  1  oz.  mixed  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  still  the  collodion  will 
be  very  fluid. 

To  prepare  one  pint  of  collodion  with 
above  :^ 


(a)  Alcohol  ••  *. 
Sulphuric  ether  . . 
Cotton  as  above    . . 

To  Iodise  :- 
(h)  Alcohol-        ..      .. 
Ammonium  iodide 
Cadmium  iodide    i. 
Cadmium  bromide 


J,,     10  oz. 

5  oz. 

..    100  gr. 


5  oz. 
60  gr. 
30  gr. 
20  gr. 


Shake  till  dissolved,  and  then  pour  into 

Another  plan,  better  for  small  quan- 
tities : — 

Dissolve  the  iodides,  as  above,  in  10  oz. 
alcohol,  then  put  in  100  gr.  cotton,  and 
shake  well.  Lastly,  add  10  oz.  ether, 
and  shake  till  cotton  is  dissolved.  This 
collodion  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
hours,  but  will  improve  with  age. 

Saturated  Iron  Solution, — Fill  a  Win- 
chester quart  2  full  of  crystals  of  iron 
protosulphate,  and  add  1  oz.  copper  or 
zinc  sulphate.  Fill  up  with  water, 
shake  well  repeatedly.  Carefully  cork 
the  bottle,  and  lay  it  gently  on  its  side 
until  next  morning.  Again  shake,  and 
the  solution  will  1^  ready,  for  us^.  •  Al« 
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ways  keep  full  up  to  stopper  with  water. 
Always  have  the  bottle  half  fnll  of 
crystals.  The  use  of  the  copper  or  zinc 
sulphate  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
sediment  of  iron  persulphate. 

Developer  vUh  above  Solution, 

Iron   protosulphate  (sat. 

sol.  as  above)     ••      ..     2  fl.  oz. 
Acetic  acid     ..      ..      ..     1  oz. 

Water 20  oz. 

Iron  Developer  for  Negatives, 

Iron  protosulphate  (sat. 
sol.)   ..      ..      ..      ..     2  fl.  oz. 

Copper  sulphate    ..      ..  1  dr. 

Baryta  nitrate      ..      ..  1  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid        ..  J  oz. 

Water 20  oz. 

When  dissolved,  filter  out  white  de- 
posit, and  keep  closely  corked. 

Henderson's  Iron  Developer, 

Iron  protosulphate  ..      ..  20  gr. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    . .      . .  20  m. 

Alum        ..      ..      ..      ..  40  gr. 

Water      ..     > 1  oz. 


Nitrate  of  Iron  Developer  for  Ferro' 
types. 

Iron  protosulphate  . .      . .     1}  oz. 

Baryta  nitrate l|  oz. 

Nitric  acid 20  drops 

Water       20  oz. 

When  dissolved,  filter  from  dense 
white  deposit  of  baryta  sulphate,  and 
keep  in  closely  corked  bottle.  N.B. — It 
rapidly  spoils  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
Pictures  by  this  process  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  pearly  white. 

Collodio<hloride  Printing  Process. 

16-gr.  alcoholic  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  1  oz.  (by  pounding  silver  salt 
with  methylated  spirit  in  a  mortar). 

Sulphuric  ether 1  oz. 

Pyroxyline 12-14  gr. 

When  dissolved,  add  1}  dr.  16-gr.  alco- 
holic sol.  calcium  chloride  ;  shake  well, 
and  keep  carefully  from  light.  A  sizing 
of  arrowroot  should  be  applied  to  paper 
before  pouring  on  coUodio-chloride. 


Intensifying  Solution  for  Wet-plate 
Negatives, 

(a)  Iron  protosulphate  (sat. 

,     soL) 2  oz. 

Acetic  acid 1  oz. 

Citric  acid     ..      ..      ..  i  oz. 

Water 20  oz. 

Silver  solution,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  make  negative  dense. 

(6)  Pyrogallic  acid    ••      ..   10  gr. 
Citric  acid 25  gr. 

Distilled  water      ..      ..     2  oz. 


Add  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution, 
10  gr.  per  oz. 

Developer  for  very  delicate  TranS' 
parencies, 

Pyrogallic  acid 3  gr. 

Citric  acid..      ..      ••      ..      1  gr. 
Water 1  oz. 

This  development  is  slow,  but  the  de» 
posit  is  very  fine.  Tone  with  gold,  1  gr. 
to  10  oz.  water. 

Durable  Sensitised  Paper, 

Float  the  albumenised  paper  on  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for 
4  minutes,  draw  it  over  the  glass  rod  to 
drain,  and  then  float  the  back  of  the 
sheet  for  a  like  period  upon  a  bath  com- 
posed of 

Potash  citrate..      ..      ••     1  part 
Water      30  parts 

Final  wash  in  rain  water.  Gold  suIpho« 
cyanide  toning  suits  best  with  this  for* 
mula. 


Werg^s  Gold  Toning  Bath, 


(a)  Borax  .. 


1  02. 


dissolved  in  hot  water;  when  all  dis- 
solved,  dilute  to  80  oz.  Keep  this  in 
Winchester  quart  as  stock  solution.  To 
tone,  take  for  each  gr.  of  gold  8  oz.  of 
above  solution ;  mix.  The  bath  is  ready 
for  work  at  once. 

(6)  Gold  chloride  ..  ..  1  gr. 
Soda  acetate..  ..  ••  20  gr. 
Water 8  oz. 
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Lime  Toning  Bath, 

(a)  Gold  chloride  ..  ••  1  gr. 
Whiting       30  gr. 

Pour  on  8  oz.  boiling  water,  and  stir. 
Now  add  1  drop  saturated  lime  chloride 
solution.  When  cool,  bath  is  ready  for 
use. 

(6)  Gold  chloride  ••  ••  1  gr. 
Soda  bicarbonate  .  •  • .  3  gr. 
Water   ..      ..      ••      .,     8  oz. 

To  be  used  at  once. 

(o)  Gold  chloride  . .  . .  1  gr. 
Soda  phosphate  ..  ..  30  gr. 
Water 8  oz. 

Collodion  Enlargements — Croughton*s 
Method. 

Soak  polished  flatted  crown  ghiss  in 
soda  for  some  time.  After  well  washing, 
immerse  in  weak  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  say  1  oz.  to  1  qt.  of  water. 
Rinse  well,  and  dry  with  clean  cloth. 
Polish  with  wash-leather.  Well  wax 
polished  side  of  glass  with  waxing  solu- 
tion made  as  follows  :— 

Yellow  beeswax 1  dr. 

Benzole       3  oz. 

Use  weak  acid  bath  of  silver  nitrate. 
Develop  with  iron  as  follows : — 

Iron  protosulphate    ..      ..     6  dr. 
Glacial  acetic  acid     . .      . .     2  oz. 

Citric  acid 60-80  gr. 

Sugar-candy       30  gr. 

Water 20  oz. 

Fix  in  hyposulphite  4  oz.  to  1  pint  water. 
Well  wash.  For  transfer,  use  Autotype 
double  transfer  paper.  Soak  20  minutes 
in  cold  water.  Now  place  paper  in  hot 
water  till  surface  feels  slimy.  Place 
face  down  on  the  wet  collodion  surface, 
and  gently  squeegee.  When  dry,  the 
picture  will  come  from  glass. 

Printing  on  Fabric. 

Remove  all  dressing  from  fabric  by 
boiling  in  water  containing  a  little  pot- 
ash, dry,  and  albumenise  with  2  dr. 
ammonium  chloride,  62  dr.  water,  and 
the  white  of  2  egg3|  all  being  well  beaten 


together.  A  70-gr.  silver  bath  is  used, 
and  the  remaining  operations  are  as  for 
paper. 

Winter*8  Canvas  Enlargements. 

Salting  solution : — 

Potassium  bromide      ..  3  paris 

Potassium  iodide  ..      ..  1  part 

Cadmium  bromide        ..  1  part 

Water 240  parts 

German  canvas  is  said  to  be  better  than 
English.  This  is  immersed  in  the  above, 
and  when  saturated,  is  drawn  over  glass 
rod  and  hung  up  to  dry;  it  is  then 
placed  in  a  sensitising  bath  made  as 
follows : — 

Silver  nitrate       ••      ..       4  parts 

Citric  acid 1  part 

Water 140  parts 

drawn  over  rod  as  before  ;  when  dry,  is 
ready  for  exposure,  which  should  be 
continued  until  outline  of  image  is 
visible. 

Developer, 

Pyrogallic  acid     .,      ..     10  parts 
Citric  acid 45 


Water 410 


This  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of 
86^-104°  F.  (30M0°C.),  the  canvas  again 
immersed,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  until 
sufficiently  out ;  washed  freely,  and  fixed 
in  the  usual  hypo  solution ;  canvas  being 
more  permeable  than  paper,  less  after* 
washing  is  necessary. 

Albumen  Processes.  Albumen* 
ising  Paper, — ^The  first  thing  is  to  decide 
how  much  albumen  has  to  be  prepared 
to  coat  the  quantity  of  paper  required. 
As  a  guide,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
ream  of  paper  will  consume  l}-2  gal. 
albumen ;  and  as  one  egg  yields  |-1  oz. 
albumen,  according  to  its  size,  it  is  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  number  that  will  be 
required  to  coat  a  given  quantity  of 
paper,  bearing  in  mind  that  more  than 
is  actually  consumed  by  the  paper  must 
be  prepared — sufficient  to  well  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  when  the  last  sheet 
is  floated.  Thus,  a  couple  of  quires  of 
paper  (a  convenient  quantity  for  an 
amateur  to  prepare  at  a  time)  will  taka 
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something  like  1  qt.  of  albumen ;  this, 
on  an  average,  will  be  obtained  from 
about  50  eggs.  If  the  paper  be  coated 
in  the  whole  sheet,  of  course  consider- 
ably more  than  this  will  be  necessary ; 
but  for  the  nonce  we  shall  assume  that 
the  paper  will  be  prepared  in  quarter 
sheets,  as  that  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient size  for  the  novice  to  commence 
with. 

Fresh  white  of  eggs  can  now  be  pur- 
chased in  any  quantity,  the  egg  mer- 
chants finding  it  to  their  advantage  to 
break  the  eggs  and  sell^he  albumen  and 
yolks  separately,  as  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  both,  but  for  difierent  pur- 
poses— the  former  for  albumenising 
paper  for  photographic  purposes,  and 
the  latter  in  the  preparation  of  kid 
leather  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Therefore,  when  the  albumen  can  be 
conveniently  purchased  separately  it 
will  be  found  more  economical.  How- 
ever, we  shall  assume  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  therefore  the  eggs  must  be 
broken  by  the  operator  himself.  41ere 
some  little  dexterity  is  required  in  order 
to  avoid  the  yolk  getting  mixed  with  the 
whites.  The  best  plan  is  to  break  the 
egg  by  giving  it  a  smart  tap  on  the 
edge  of  the  cup,  and  then  drain  the 
albumen  into  it,  retaining  the  yolk  in 
the  shell.  By  draining  the  white  from 
each  egg  first  into  a  cup,  the  yolk,  if  it 
be  accidentally  broken,  does  not  get 
mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  albumen. 
The  yolks  can,  of  course,  be  transferred 
to  the  culinary  department. 

It  is  generally  recommended,  in  break- 
ing the  eggs,  to  separate  the  germ  from 
the  albumen,  but  this  is  never  done  in 
actual  practice.  With  regard  to  the 
kind  of  eggs  to  be  used,  good  ordinary 
French  eggs  will  answer  quite  well,  and 
they  will  be  found  practically  as  good 
as  the  more  expensive  "  new  laid."  The 
requisite  quantity  of  albumen  being 
obtained,  it  is  well  stirred  up,  and  to 
each  quart,  300  gr.  ammonium  chloride, 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  water,  is  added.  The  whole  must  now 
be  converted  into  a  perfect  froth.  Unless 
this  part  of  the  operation  be  very  per- 
fectljr  performed,  it  will  be  quite  im- 


possible to  ensure  a  perfect  coating. 
Professional  albumenisers  usually  em- 
ploy an  American  chum  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  on  a  sbiall  scale,  the  domestic  egg 
whisk  borrowed  from  the  kitchen  will 
answer  quite  as  well.  The  whisking 
must  be  continued  until  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  albumen  can  be  inverted  for 
a  minute  or  two  without  any  of  the 
albumen  draining  out.  The  vessel  is 
then  placed  aWay  in  the  cool  place  for 
3-4  days,  according  to  the  temperature, 
to  allow  the  albumen  to  subside.  By 
this  time,  it  will  have  become  rery 
limpid.  If  tho  albumen  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  eggs  be  tolerably 
fresh  when  broken,  it  will  keep  the 
above  length  of  time  without  fear  of 
decomposition.  It  could  be  used  after  a 
day's  keeping,  but  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  a  coating  perfectly 
free  from  streak  iness. 

Some  keep  the  albumen  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  that  named — or  until 
it  has  become  quite  putrid — before  use, 
as  then  it  is  more  easy  to  manipulate, 
and  produces  a  finer  gloss.  We  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  dried 
blood  albumen  is  sometimes  added  to 
thicken  that  obtained  from  the  eggs,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  still  higher  surface.  The 
proportion  of  chloride  recommended 
above  will  give  7^  gr.  to  the  oz.  of 
albumen,  and  will,  therefore,  be  suitable 
for  a  60-gr.  sensitising  bath. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  albumen 
for  a  few  minutes,,  it  will  be  well  to 
direct  attention  to  tho  paper  itself.  It 
is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  2  sides 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  are  different,  one 
being  very  smooth,  while  the  other  pos- 
sesses a  certain  amount  of  roughness, 
due  to  the  web  upon  which  it  was  dried 
in  its  manufacture.  It  is  the  smoother 
side  which  is  to  be  albumenised.  As  the 
reams  are  received  from  the  mill,  the 
smoother  side  is  always  packed  in  the 
same  direction;  but  when  the  ream  is 
broken,  and  the  paper  sold  in  small 
quantities,  it  frequently  gets  mixed. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine  each 
sheet  separately,  and  in  cutting  it  up- 
supposing  it  is  to  be  prepar^  in  less 
than  whole  sheet — to  take  the  precaution 
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that  the  smoother  surface  is  arranged 
all  one  way,  so  that  no  mistake  need  be 
made  in  floating  the  wrong  side  on  the 
albumen. 

The  albumen  having  stood  the  re- 
quisite time,  it  is  now  carefully  strained ; 
a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  will  form  a 
good  medium  for  the  purpose.  After 
straining,  the  most  careful  albumeuisers 
filter  the  albumen  through  a  sponge; 
but  this  is  scarcely  necessary  if  the 
cambric  be  close  in  texture,  and  the 
albumen  has  been  carefully  decanted 
without  disturbing  the  sediment.  It  is 
now  poured  into  a  dish  of  a  suitable  size, 
avoiding  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  as 
much  as  possible.  After  standing  for  a 
short  time,  to  allow  any  minute  ones 
that  may  be  accidentally  formed  to  come 
to  the  top,  the  albumen  is  carefully 
skimmed  by  drawing  a  piece  of  blotting- 
])aper  along  its  surface.  It  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  paper. 

Id  floating  the  paper,  some  little  dex- 
terity is  required  to  avoid  bubbles,  aud 
many  operators  have  ditlerent  plans  of 
placing  it  upon  the  albumen.  Some  bend 
the  paper  in  a  curve  and  apply  the  middle 
first,  and  then  gently  lower  the  2  ends. 
Others,  holding  it  by  opposite  corners 
(diagonally),  beud  it,  and  apply  first  one 
of  the  free  corners,  gently  lowering  it  to 
the  other,  and  finally  lower  the  2  corners 
by  which  it  is  held.  Many  apply  the 
jiaper  in  this  way,  and  it  is  the  plan  we 
prefer :  Holding  the  sheet  by  its  2  ends, 
they  place  one  on  the  surface  of  the 
albumen  at  one  end  of  the  dish,  and 
gently  lower  the  remainder.  By  this 
method  any  air-bubbles,  should  they  be 
accidentally  formed,  will  be  driven 
towar4  the  end  of  the  sheet,  where  they 
can  easily  be  forced  out  by  gently  tapping 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers;  whereas  if  any  be  formed 
when  the  middle  of  the  sheet  is  applied 
first  they  are  not  so  easily  noticed,  or 
expelled  when  they  are. 

When  the  paper  is  first  applied— 
particularly  if  it  be  very  dry — it  will 
probably  curl  up  and  leave  the  albumen 
at  the  edges,  but  it  will  speedily  flatten 
out  again.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
removed  until  it  lies  uniformly  flat; 


otherwise  the  coating  will  prove  unequal 
in  thickness  when  dry.  In  practice  it  is 
advantageous  to  employ  2  dishes,  and  it 
will  then  be  found  that  by  the  time  the 
second  sheet  is  floated  the  first  one  will 
have  become  flat  and  ready  for  removal, 
and  thus  time  will  be  considerably  eco- 
nomised. If  the  paper  be  floated  for  too 
long  a  time  the  albumen  will  sink  deeply 
into  it,  and  thus  to  some  extent  prevent 
a  high  gloss  being  obtained.  (^Brit, 
Journ.  Fhoto,) 

Floating  Albumenised  Paper  on  the 
Silver  Bath. — The  silver  nitrate  which  is 
taken  up  from  the  sensitising  bath  when 
albumenised  paper  is  sensitised,  serves  3 
distinct  purposes.  In  the  first  place, 
double  decomposition  takes  place  be- 
tween it  and  the  soluble  chloride  in  the 
albumen,  so  as  to  form  silver  chloride  in 
the  film  of  albumen,  and  a  soluble  nitrate, 
which  remains  in  the  solution.  The  silver 
chloride  is,  as  all  know,  the  principal 
sensitive  substance  in  the  paper.  There 
is,  besides  this,  an  organic  compound 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
albumen  itself  by  silver  nitrate.  The 
formation  of  this  second  compound  is  a 
second  function  of  the  silver  nitrate. 
The  third  is  that  of  acting  as  a  "  sensi- 
tiser."  The  silver  chloride  darkens  only 
slowly  if  there  be  no  silver  nitrate 
present,  nor  any  other  substance  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  silver  nitrate 
to  absorb  the  chlorine  given  off"  when  the 
silver  chloride  is  reduced  by  light. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  necessary  to  convert  the  soluble 
chloride  in  the  albumen  into  silver 
chloride  is  easy  enough,  if  one  knows 
how  the  albumen  was  salted,  and  how 
much  each  sheet  takes  up. 

According  to  a  formula  given  in  Hard- 
wich,  each  sheet  of  paper  of  the  usual 
size,  17  X  22  in.,  takes  "up  with  the 
albumen  about  7  gr.  ammonium  chloride. 
To  convert  7  gr.  ammonium  chloride 
into  silver  chloride  requires,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  22J  gr.  silver  nitrate. 

We  know  of  no  reliable  data  for  the 
amount  of  silver  nitrate  used  to  produce 
the  organic  compound  referred  to,  but 
from  experiments  we  have  made  with 
albumenised     paper,    estimatiu^    tlxe. 
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amount  of  silver  nitrate  necessary  to 
convert  the  soluble  chloride,  noticing 
the  qnantitj  of  silver  nitrate  taken  from 
the  bath,  and  the  quantity  afterward 
recovered  by  thoroughly  washing  the 
paper — without  exposing  it  to  light — 
we  conclude  that  the  quantity  is  very 
imall,  probably  not  more  than  2-3  gr. 
to  the  sheet. 

The  quantity  of  free  silver  nitrate 
remaining  in  the  paper  after  sensitising 
may  very  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is 
only  necessary,  after  sensitising  a  sheet, 
to  wash  the  free  silver  nitrate  out  of  it 
with  distilled  water,  and  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  it  in  the  usual  volumetric 
manner.  From  estimations  made  by 
ourselves  on  the  lines  indicated,  we  may 
say  that  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
remaining  in  the  paper  in  excess  after 
sensitising  is  fairly  represented  by  the 
actual  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  printing 
bath.  We  mean  that,  for  example,  if  3 
sheets  of  paper  take  up  1  oz.  of  a  60-gr. 
bath,  there  will  remain  in  each  sheet  of 
paper  20  gr.  free  silver  nitrate,  the 
further  nitrate  required  to  produce  the 
silver  chloride  and  organic  compound 
serving  only  to  weaken  the  remaining 
solution. 

Taking  Hardwich  once  more  as  an 
authority,  we  find  that  an  average 
quantity  of  bath  to  be  used  up  by  a 
quire  of  paper  is  8  oz.,  that  is  to  say, 
each  sheet  of  paper  removes  ^  oz.  of  fluid 
from  the  bath. 

Our  own  experience  would  incline  us 
to  put  this  figure  a  little  higher  in 
ordinary  circumstances;  the  quantity 
absorbed  varies  greatly  with  the  paper. 
Thick  paper  naturally  absorbs  much 
more  of  the  bath  than  thin  paper  does. 
Making  an  average,  we  should  say  that 
a  quire  of  paper  reduces  the  bath  by 
about  9-10  oz.  Taking  this  quantity 
as  correct,  and  supposing  the  bath  to  be 
a  60-gr.  one,  we  find  that  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  silver  nitrate 
is  taken  up  merely  to  form  a  chlorine 
absorber  as  is  used  to  form  the  important 
sensitive  salt.  This  appears  to  be  some- 
what extravagant,  and  has  been  felt  to 
be  so  for  a  long  time.  More  than  20 
Xcars  /jftve  eMpsed  since  it  was  powted 


out  that  the  silver  bath  might  be  greatly 
reduced  in  strength  if  part  of  the  silver 
nitrate  were  replaced  by  sodium  nitrate, 
which  would  serve  as  well  as  the  silver 
nitrate  to  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the 
film.  Doubtless  economy  resulted ;  but 
somehow,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  method 
was  never  very  popular. 

There  are  other  methods  of  economis- 
ing, however,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  well  known  to  practical 
printers  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  albumenised  paper  damp  before 
it  is  floated.  The  edges  do  not  curl 
away  from  the  bath  in  the  aggravating 
manner  that  they  do  when  the  paper  is 
dry,  and  air-bubbles  are  less  likely  to  be 
formed.  These  advantages  are  fairly 
well  known,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  known  how  great  an  absolute 
economy  there  is  in  using  the  paper  as 
damp  as  is  practical,  this  economy  arising 
from  the  mere  fact  that  mucn  less  of 
the  silver  nitrate  bath  is  absorbed  by 
paper  when  it  is  damp  than  when  it  is 
dry.  We  were  astonished  to  find  how 
great  an  economy  really  results  firom 
the  use  of  damp  paper. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  working  with 
a  very  highly  albumenised  and  very 
thick  paper,  which  reduced  the  bulk  of 
the  bath  very  greatly.  We  noticed  that 
the  amount  of  bath  absorbed  varied  with 
the  dampness  of  the  paper,  and  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
variation. 

We  first  used  the  paper  very  dry — as 
dry  as  it  was  practicable  to  handle  it. 
We  discovered  that  each  sheet  reduced 
the  bath  by  more  than  ^  fl.  oz. 

We  next  made  the  paper  as  damp  as 
was  possible  without  danger  of  softening 
the  albumen.  We  now  found  that  each 
sheet  absorbed  barely  \  oz.  of  bath.  The 
prints  given  by  the  paper  sensitised 
when  damp  were  of  quite  as  good  quality 
as  those  got  on  that  sensitised  dry.  The 
bath  which  we  were  using  was  a  60-gr. 
one,  and  we  found  the  damping  of  the 
paper  to  result  in  the  saving  of  quite 
12  gr.  silver  nitrate  per  sheet,  or  -not 
far  short  of  380  gr.  per  quire. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  damping 
tVie  i^^T)  ^  few  words  may  be  said* 
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It  is  a  common  plan  to  keep  albu- 
menised  paper  in  a  damp  cellar.  In 
fact,  this  course  is  often  recommended 
by  dealers  in  albumenised  paper.  Many 
have  not  a  cellar  damp  enough  at  their 
command.  Moreover,  it  is  objectionable 
to  store  albumenised  paper  in  a  damp 
place.  It  should  merely  be  placed  in 
such,  if  such  be  available,  a  few  days 
before  it  is  to  be  used,  which  often 
involves  some  trouble. 

Abney  recommends  that  the  steam 
from  a  boiling  kettle  be  allowed  to  play 
on  the  paper  a  moment  or  two  before  it 
is  sensitised. 

The  following  is  the  plan  we  have 
ourse'lves  adopted:  On  the  shelf  of  a 
cupboard  which  has  but  one,  the  albu- 
menised  paper  is  laid  flat,  the  albumen 
sides  of  the  sheets  upward ;  }  hour  before 
commencing  to  sensitise,  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cupboard.  There  is  room  for  the 
steam  to  pass  up  between  the  front  edge 
of  the  shelf  and  the  door  of  the  cup- 
board. The  water  is  replenished  from 
time  to  time  during  working.  The  paper 
is  thus  kept  very  damp,  and  apart  from 
the  saving  in  silver  effected,  the  comfort 
in  working  is  greatly  increased.  (^Photo, 
News,) 

Silver  Printing  on  Albumenised  Paper, 
The  Silver  Printing  Bath.  —  Without 
doubt  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
the  use  of  a  plain  neutral  solution,  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  its  full  strength, 
varying  from  45  to  60  gr.  of  silver 
nitrate  per  oz.  of  water,  kept  as  near 
neutral  as  possible  by  means  of  soda 
carbonate,  and  floating  3-5  minutes. 

To  prepare  a  sensitive  paper  that 
keeps  white  for  a  week  or  so,  nothing 
has  been  published  that  works  so  well 
as  Mr.  Blanchard's  formula,  as  fol- 
lows:— Prepare  the  silver  solution,  60 
gr.  to  the  oz.,  and  be  careful  not  to 
allow  it  to  sink  lower  than  50  gr.  to 
the  oz. ;  for  each  oz.  of  nitrate  used, 
add  10  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
citric  acid ;  now  add  nitric  acid  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  slight  precipitate  of 
silver  citrate  formed  is  just  redissolved. 
Float  for  3-5  minutes,  and  upon  taking 
from  the  bath,  pUce  between  sheets  of 


clean  blotting-paper,  which  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  until  their  power 
of  absorption  is  almost  destroyed,  it 
being  needless  to  observe  that  when  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  blotting-paper  is 
especially  available  for  the  silver  waste 
basket.  Paper  so  prepared  has  been 
kept  white  and  good  for  9  months,  and 
the  results,  in  the  way  of  the  flne,  rich, 
vigorous  prints,  and  ease  of  toning, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Toning. — ^The  soda  acetate  toning 
bath  still  holds  its  own  against  the 
many  formulae  for  toning  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  published ;  and 
deservedly  so,  as  by  its  use  the  utmost 
range  of  tone  can  be  secured  at  will, 
and  if  the  silver  be  carefully  washed 
out  of  the  prints  previous  to  toning,  the 
acetate  bath  will  keep  in  order  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  improving  in 
quality  with  age,  if  properly  strength- 
ened, and  not  overworked. 

For  views,  a  handy  and  good  toning 
bath  is  made  by  neutralising  gold 
chloride  with  chalk,  and  using  it  in  the 
proportion  of  1  gr.  gold  to  10  oz.  water ; 
the  formula  for  the  soda  acetate  bath 
being — 

Gold  chloride 1  gr.. 

Soda  acetate 30  gr. 

Water       10  oz. 

Another  method,  of  great  ease  in  pre- 
paration and  uniformity  of  action,  is 
given  by  Werge. 

Washing  the  print  after  flxing  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  securing  last- 
ing prints,  and  always  receives  a  deal  of 
attention  from  the  careful  photographer. 

Constant  changes  of  clean  water  for 
2-3  hours  will  more  effectually  cleanse 
the  prints  than  12  hours'  soaking.  A 
very  delicate  and  ready  test  for  the 
elimination  of  soda  is  given  thus  by 
Abney : — 


Potassium  permanganate 
Potassium  carbonate  . 
Water      , 


2gr. 

20  gr. 

1  qt. 


The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  this 
rose-coloured  solution  to  a  pint  of  water 
will  yield  a  slightly  pink  tinge.  If 
there  be    any  trace    of  hyposulphite 
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present,  this  will  give  place  to  one  of  a 
greenish  hue. 

Lantern  Siidea  on  Albumen. — In  the 
production  of  photographic  transparen- 
cies, the  great  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  obtain  with  certainty  a  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  colour.  For  uni- 
formity in  the  matter  of  colour,  no 
method  can  excel  the  carbon  process, 
but  for  some  reason  amateurs  seem  to 
avoid  it.  The  colour  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  pleasing  is  a 
dark,  rich  sepia  brown,  first  produced 
by  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  of  Paris,  in 
their  exquisite  stereoscopic  transparen- 
cies on  albumen.  As  lantern  slides 
from  photographic  negatives  are  be- 
coming popular,  a  brief  account  is 
given  of  this  method  of  production, 
which  is  unequalled  for  brilliancy,  sharp- 
ness, beauty  of  colour,  and  certainty  of 
result,  while  it  is  surely  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  processes.  It  further  has 
the  advantage  that  the  development  of 
the  plate  can  be  conducted  in  a  bright 
yellow  light. 

Preparation  of  the  Albumen. — Sepa- 
rate  the  whites  from  several  eggs, 
remove  the  germs,  and  to  every  oz.  0/ 
albumen  add  2  gr.  potassium  iodide; 
when  this  is  dissolved,  the  mixture 
must  be  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  put 
aside  for  several  hours  to  settle^  the 
fluid  should  then  be  decanted  into  a 
clean  glass  vessel.  If  bright  and  clear, 
it  is  fit  for  use  ;  but  if  any  particles  are 
seen  floating  about,  the  albumen  must 
be  filtered.  To  accomplish  this,  a  tuft 
of  wet  cotton-wool  is  pressed  evenly 
into  the  neck  of  a  glass  funnel,  and  the 
albumen  is  poured  gently  on.  It  should 
run  through  quite  clear;  if  not,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated. 

Coating  the  Plates.^Ordinary  cleaned 
glass  plates  are  used ;  but  if  the  print- 
ing is  to  take  place  by  contact  with  the 
negative,  the  glasses  selected  should  be 
the  flattest  procurable.  There  is  no- 
thing novel  in  the  method  of  coating 
the  plates.  A  small  quantity  of  albu- 
men is  poured  on  a  plate,  and  is  guided 
over  it  with  a  glass  rod.  The  plan  of 
drying  the  plates  is  probably  new  to 
most  photographera,    A  corowoxv  es^rth- 


enware  pan  is  half  filled  with  dry  earth 
or  sand,  and  on  this  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  lighted  charcoal  are  laid,  the  plate 
being  dried  over  this  in  the  following 
manner.  A  piece  of  thin  wire  is  twisted 
at  each  end  into  a  loop,  and  bent  in 
form  of  a  bow ;  the  coated  plate  is  sup- 
ported by  fitting  2  opposite  comers 
into  the  2  loops,  coated  side  down,  and 
the  arrangement  is  suspended  over  the 
fire  by  a  string  held  in  the  left  hand,  a 
whirling  motion  being  given  to  the 
cord  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
which  causes  the  plate  to  spin  rapidly 
round;  this  throws  off  the  surplus  albu- 
men, and  the  plate  is  evenly  and  quickly 
dried.  The  plate  must  not  be  over- 
heated, or  fine  cracks  will  be  visible  all 
over  the  surface.  The  albnmenised 
plates  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  Sensitise  the  Plate. — The  opera- 
tions of  sensitising  and  developing  must 
be  conducted  in  a  yellow  light.  Sensi- 
tising is  performed  in  a  dipping  bath 
filled  with  the  following  solution  :— 

Silver  nitrate  ,.  ..  ..  30  gr. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  ..  ..  30  m. 
Water 1  oz. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  acid, 
instead  of  slowing  the  plates,  rather 
increases  their  sensitiveness.  An  im- 
mersion of  30  seconds  in  the  bath  is 
sufficient.  A  creamy  film  must  not  be 
expected,  the  plate  appearing  but  little 
altered  by  the  action  of  the  bath.  The 
plates  are  washed,  to  remove  the  free 
silver  nitrate,  and  set  up  to  dry.  Ii> 
this  condition  they  will  keep  for  several 
days. 

The  Exposure  of  the  Plate. — A  full 
exposure  must  be  given  in  this  process, 
or  cold  tones  will  result.  As  the  plates 
are  very  slow,  it  is  advisable  to  print 
the  transparencies  in  a  frame  by  con- 
tact, and  not  in  the  camera.  An  expo- 
sure of  6-8  minutes  in  the  shade  may  be 
required,  and  the  employment  of  an 
actinometer,  as  used  in  carbon  printing, 
is  recommended. 

Developing  the  Plate. — Development 

is  performed  by  pouring  the  following 

solutions  on  the  plate  placed  on  a  level- 

,  Ung  stand,  or  in  a  glass  dish,  which 
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should  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

•  (a)  Pjrrogallic  acid  ..      ..  2  gr. 

Citric  acid 3  gr. 

Water        1  oz. 

(6)  Silver  nitrate    ..      ..  20  gr. 

Citric  acid 60  gr. 

Water        1  oz. 

Commence  the  development  with  (a), 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  (6)  now  and  then 
as  required.  With  a  properly  exposed 
plate,  the  development  will  be  gradual 
and  entirely  under  control.  If  the 
solution  becomes  turbid  or  discoloured, 
it  must  be  changed  at  once.  Any  de- 
posit that  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  may  be  removed  by  gently  rub- 
bing with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool.  If 
full  density  is  attained  before  the  detail 
is  all  out,  either  the  exposure  has  been 
too  short,  or  too  much  silver  has  been 
added  during  development.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  detail  is  fully  out, 
the  density  is  insufficient,  too  little 
silver  has  been  used.  If,  however,  the 
development  is  skilfully  managed  and 
the  plate  properly  exposed,  full  detail 
and  density  will  be  obtained  together. 

Fixing  and  Toning. — ^The  remaining 
operations  may  be  conducted  by  day- 
light. The  picture  is  fixed  in  a  solution 
of  soda  hyposulphite  made  by  dissolving 
1  oz.  hypo  in  5  oz.  water.  After  being 
thoroughly  washed,  the  transparency 
must  be  toned  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  mercury  bichloride  ;  the  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  this  till  the  whitening  action 
of  the  solution  ceases;  it  is  then  re- 
moved and  thoroughly  washed.  The 
plate  is  next  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  about  20  minims  to  the  ounce. 
.  In  this  the  picture  will  gradually  reap- 
pear, and  must  be  carefully  watched 
that  it  may  not  get  too  dark.  For 
■  this  purpose  the  plate  may  be  removed 
from  time  to  time,  and  examined  by 
transmitted  light.  The  colour  should 
be  a  rich  sepia  brown.  When  the 
proper  effect  is  obtained,  the  ammonia 
solution  must  be  washed  off  under  the 
tap,  and  the  plate  dried.  The  picture 
will  darken  slightly  in  drying,  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made.    These 


plates  do  not  require  varnishing.  The 
use  of  mercury  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  induces  fading ;  but 
the  plates  are  quite  permanent  if  pro- 
perly washed  after  ^xing,  and  again 
after  removal  from  the  mercury  solu- 
tion. 

Glazing  Alhumenised  Prints. — Clean 
a  glass  plate  well,  and  rub  over  it  a 
little  powdered  talc  or  wax  dissolved  in 
ether.  Coat  with  normal  collodion,  and 
dry.  Pip  your  prints  in  warm  gelatine 
solution  which  has  been  filtered;  run 
the  same  gelatine  solution  over  the 
coUodionised  plate,  and  apply  the  warm 
and  wet  print  face  downwards.  Then 
the  card,  dipped  in  warm  water,  is  well 
pressed  on  with  a  piece  of  thin  water- 
proof. A  stout  squeegee  or  scraper  of 
glass  is  useful  to  press  out  air-bubbles. 

SCiscellaneous. — 

Stripping  Films. — Take  a  developing 
tray  larger  than  the  negative  to  be 
stripped,  pour  in  sufficient  water  to 
cover,  and,  for  a  whole  plate,  drop  iu 
8-10  drops  hydrofluoric  acid  (the  exact 
quantity  cannot  be  given,  as  the  strength 
of  the  acid  is  constantly  diminishing, 
though  kept  in  a  guttapercha  bottle) ; 
place  the  negative  in  the  acidulated 
water,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  film 
will  frill  all  round  the  edges  and  gra- 
dually leave  the  glass.  If  the  operation 
is  slow,  add  2-3  drops  more  of  acid,  and 
gently  rock. 

When  the  film  is  loose,  hold  it  at  one 
end,  pour  off  the  acid  water,  and  wash 
by  repeated  changes  of  water;  this 
lengthens  the  film  wonderfully,  but  if 
the  last  washing  is  done  with  equal 
parts  of  methylated  spirits  and  water, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  size. 
This  may  be  varied  considerably  by 
using  more  or  less  spirit.  But  pn  no 
account  should  undiluted  spirit  be  used, 
as  it  makes  the  film  coil  out  of  all  con- 
trol. 

Clean  a  plate  with  nitric  acid — larger 
than  the  stripped  film  —  dust  with 
French  chalk,  polish  with  a  dry  cloth, 
and  with  a  wet  one  wipe  \  in.  all  round, 
coat  with  plain  collodion,  and  when  set, 
or  even  quite  dry,  introduce  under  the 
film*   Adjust  the  film,  and  with  a  littl« 
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care  there  will  be  no  bubbles.  Allow 
the  film  to  dry,  and  coat  with  plain 
collodion.  When  this  is  dry,  run  a  sharp 
penknife  |^  in.  from  edge  of  plate,  and 
yon  have  the  gelatine  film  between  2 
collodion  films,  impervious  to  moisture, 
quite  flat,  and  may  be  printed  from 
either  side.  The  acid  is  so  dilute  that 
any  developing  tray  may  be  used. 
(^Photo.  News.) 

Restoring  Faded  Photographs, — (1) 
It  is  only  to  immerse  the  yellowed 
print  in  a  dilute  solution  of  mercury 
bichloride  until  all  the  yellowness  dis- 
appears. It  is  then  well  washed  in 
water  to  remove  the  mercurial  salt.  If 
the  print  be  a  mounted  one,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  unmount  it  pre- 
viously to  treatment.  All  that  is  re- 
quired in  this  case  is  to  keep  it  in 
intimate  contact  for  a  time  with  blot- 
ting-paper charged  with  the  bichloride; 
indeed,  this  is  the  plan  originally  sug- 
gested by  Barnes.  By  the  bichloride 
treatment  no  lost  detail  is  actually 
restored,  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is 
simply  that  the  sickly  yellow  colour 
which,  as  it  were,  buried  the  delicate 
half-tints,  or  what  remains  of  them,  is 
removed,  and  thus  renders  the  picture 
bright  and  clear.  Pictures  which  have 
been  treated  with  the  mercury  always 
possess  a  much  warmer  tone  than  they 
did  originally,  as  the  purple  or  black 
tones  give  way  to  a  reddish  brown  or 
reddish  purple  —  more  or  less  bright 
according,  probably,  as  gold  or  sulphur 
had  been  the  principal  toning  agent. 
Here  a  question  very  naturally  arises 
with  regard  to  the  future  permanence 
of  pictures  which  have  been  thus 
**  restored,"  seeing  that  negatives  in- 
tensified with  mercury  or  transparen- 
cies toned  with  it  are  so  prone  to  change. 
In  answer  to  this  we  may  mention  that 
they  appear  to  be  permanent — at  least 
that  is  our  experience  with  some  that 
have  been  done  for  many  years.  There 
appears  to  be  no  further  loss  of  detail, 
and  the  whites  retain  their  purity. 
Indeed,  since  undergoing  the  treatment 
with  mercury,  no  alteration  is  yet  per- 
ceptible.   (Jjr.  Jour,  of  Photo.) 

(2)  The  following  method  is  simple 


and  in  most  cases  quite  effective  :-^Put 
the  card  in  warm  water  until  the  paper 
print  may  be  removed  from  the  card 
backing  without  injury.  Hang  up  the 
paper  in  a  warm  place  until  perfectly 
dry,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  quantity 
of  melted  white  wax.  As  soon  as  it  has 
become  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  wax,  it  is  pressed  under  a  hot  iron 
to  remove  excess  of  the  latter,  and 
rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  This 
operation  deepens  the  contrasts  of  the 
picture  and  brings  out  many  minor  de- 
tails previously  invisible,  the  yellowish 
whites  being  rendered  more  transparent, 
while  the  half  tones  and  shadows  retain 
their  brown  opaque  character.  The  pic- 
ture thus  prepared  may  then  be  used  in 
preparing  a  negative  which  may  be 
employed  for  printing  in  the  usual 
way. 

Printing  a  Positive  from  a  Positive.-^' 
Cros  and  Vergeraud  have  worked  out  a 
process  for  obtaining  images  so  as  to 
have  a  positive  impression  from  a  posi- 
tive plate,  and  a  negative  print  from  a 
negative  original.  The  process  is  based 
on  the  following  circumstances:  The 
easy  reduction  of  soluble  bichromates 
mixed  with  certain  organic  substances, 
and  the  relative  insolubility  of  silver 
bichromate.  Suitable  paper  is  covered 
with  a  solution  of  2  dr.  ammonia  bi- 
chromate, and  15  dr.  grape  sugar,  dis- 
solved in  100  dr.  water;  when  dry,  it 
is  exposed  to  light  under  a  positive.  As 
soon  as  the  yellow  paper  becomes  grey, 
it  is  removed,  and  immersed  in  a  1  per 
cent,  silver  bath,  to  which  10  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  The  image 
will  immediately  appear  of  a  ruddy  hue, 
due  to  the  silver  bichromate.  The  print, 
on  being  washed,  retains  the  red  im- 
pression of  the  insoluble  bichromate, 
which  becomes  dark  brown  on  exposure 
to  sunlight.  On  submitting  the  print 
when  dry  to  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  dipping  in  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphite  and  potash,  it  becomes 
black.  The  latter  process  is  preferable. 
{Photo.  News.) 

JReducing  Over-printed  Proofs.  —  A 
simple  and  certain  method  of  reducing 
over-printed  proofs  has  been  one  of  the 
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wants  long  felt  by  all  photographers. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  every  photo- 
graphic establishment  even  the  most 
careful  printei*s  cannot  always  be  sure 
of  getting  the  exact  depth  of  tone  re- 
quired, and  proofs  occasionally  get  over- 
printed. Of  course  prevention  is  better 
than  cure;  but,  when  a  remedy  is 
necessary,  the  method  here  described 
answers  admirably.  Potassium  cyanide 
totally  destroys  the  print,  even  when 
used  moderately  strong.  By  using  a 
weaker  solution,  it  is  well  under  con- 
trol, and  the  exact  depth  can  be  readily 
obtained;  but  during  the  washing  to 
remove  the  cyanide,  the  action  of  the 
latter  continues,  and  will  spoil  every 
proof.  Several  methods  to  arrest  the 
action  of  the  cyanide  have  been  tried 
without  success.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  use  the  cyanide  in  such  a  weak  state 
that  but  little  should  be  held  in  the 
paper,  only  sufficient  to  reduce  the  print 
to  the  required  depth ;  for  this  purpose, 
make  a  bath  of  only  4  drops  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  to  1  pint  water. 
The  prints  immersed  at  first  show  no 
signs  of  getting  lighter,  but  after  about 
an  hour  the  most  perfect  results  are 
obtained  with  prints  considerably  over- 
printed. With  lighter  pictures,  a  less 
time  is  required.  Proofs  treated  in  this 
way  lose  nothing  of  their  tone  during 
the  after-washing,  which  should  be  tho- 
roughly done,  and,  when  dry,  retain  all 
the  brilliancy  of  an  ordinary  print. 

Photographing  by  Magnesium  Light. — 
Some  experiments  have  been  recently 
published  on  the  use  of  bottles  of  oxygen 
in  which  to  burn  fragments  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  to  take  portraits  by  the 
magnevium  light.  An  objection  is  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  making  the  oxygen, 
and  that  means  have  to  be  adopted  to 
diffuse  the  light  near  its  source.  The 
objection  to  burning  the  ribbon  in  air 
is  that  the  exposure  is  longer,  and 
the  burnt  ash  has  a  tendency  to  drop 
off  and  put  out  the  light  before  the 
selected  length  of  metal  is  consumed. 

Some  years  ago,  W.  H.  Harrison  over- 

<:iame  the  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of 

one  part  of  the  principle  of  Larkin's 

magnesium  Jamp.    The  method  may  be 


thus  explained.  On  the  top  of  a  firm 
and  solid  table  is  placed  a  base-board 
supporting  a  wooden  upright  some  7-8, 
fit.  long,  consequently  reaching  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  At  the  top 
is  a  kind  of  little  brass  funnel  with  no 
neck,  and  a  large  opening  where  the 
neck  should  be.  This  brass  inverted 
cone  was  no  larger  than  an  egg-cup,  and 
its  lower  opening  was  about  as  large  as 
a  fourpenny  piece.  A  tin  spirit-lamp, 
with  a  horizontal  neck  and  flame,  is 
placed  below,  so  that  anything  falling 
through  the  funnel  must  pass  through 
the  flame,  yet  just  miss  touching  the 
wick.  The  combustible  substance  was 
magnesium  powder  mixed  with  sand. 
One  thimbleful  of  the  powder,  for  in- 
stance, is  mixed  with  two  of  JBand  with 
a  spoon  or  bit  of  wood  on  a.  sheet  of 
paper ;  then,  the  sitter  being  in  position 
and  all  being  ready,  the  mixture  is 
poured  all  at  once  into  the  funnel.  A 
long  sheet  of  flame  of  one  or  two  seconds' 
duration  is  the  result.  If  the  picture 
prove  over-exposed,  the  proportion  of 
sand  has  to  be  increased  in  the  next 
trial,  or  that  of  the  magnesium  powder 
correspondingly  diminished.  When  once 
the  right  proportions  are  known,  por- 
trait after  portrait  can  be  produced, 
properly  exposed  with  dead  certainty. 
No  cap  is  necessary  to  the  lens,  provided 
a  candle  only  is  used  for  the  normal 
illumination  of  the  room,  and  it  is  not 
placed  so  that  an  image  of  it  can  be 
thrown  by  the  lens  into  the  camera. 
The  proportion  of  magnesium  powder 
regulates  the  proper  exposure.  At  first 
there  was  a  difficulty,  and  one  only, 
with  this  simple  apparatus,  and  that 
was  thajb  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the 
flame  condensed  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  brass  cone,  and  the  powder  stuck  to 
the  neck  of  the  wet  funnel,  sometimes 
blocking  it  and  arresting  the  flow  of 
illuminating  material  altogether.  The 
neck  of  the  funnel  was  therefore  cut  oS, 
nnd  the  lower  opening  of  the  cone  made 
rather  large.  It  would  be  an  improve* 
ment  to  use  something  on  which  aqneous 
vapour  has  less  tendency  to  condense 
than  upon  cold  brass.  The  brass,  how* 
ever,  was  subsequently  kept  hot  by  fixing 
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the  spirit-lamp  nearer  to  it  than  ia  the 
first  experiments. 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  mag- 
nesium in  relation  to  the  sand,  the 
longer  the  flame  and  the  shorter  its 
duration.  With  a  very  rich  proportion, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  flame  7-8  ft. 
long.  The  long  flames  give  the  neces- 
sary difiusion  of  light,  and  a  white  sheet 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sitter  im- 
proves the  shadows.  The  finest  artistic 
effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  sitter  can  be  obtained  by 
this  method  when  the  lamp  is  placed  in 
the  proper  position. 

The  sitter  need  not  be  fatigued  with 
focussing  operations.  A  candle  placed 
where  his  face  will  come  will  do  to 
focus  upon.  In  fact,  it  is  a  capital 
method  for  the  comfort  of  the  sitter, 
who  must  not  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  coming  flame,  lest  his  eyes  be  dazzled 
by  its  magnificent  flash,  which,  however, 
lasts  but  a  second  or  two.  {Brit,  Jour. 
Fhotog,) 

Paper  Negatives, — Use  Morgan  and 
Eidd's  ordinary  enlarging  paper  for 
negatives,  and  a  Rouch's  patent  10  by  8 
camera  with  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  in 
which  fix  slips  of  copper  J  in.  wide  for 
the  paper  to  rest  on.  Lay  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  face  down,  then  a  sheet 
of  opaque  orange  paper,  then  another 
sensitive  paper,  and  so  on,  alternately, 
until  you  have  10-16  sheets  of  each 
kind,  and  on  top  place  a  sheet  of  glass 
to  keep  them  flat. 

The  exj)osure  is  long — being  about 
the  same  as  for  a  wet  plate.  After 
exposing,  place  the  dark  slide  in  a 
changing-bag  28  in.  by  12  in.  by  5  in., 
made  of  3  thicknesses  of  twill,  and 
having  sleeves  in  the  5-in.  sides  near 
one  end,  and  a  slit  at  the  other  end, 
which  rolls  over  and  is  covered  by  the 
focussing-cloth,  And  is  perfectly  light- 
tight.  Remove  the  exposed  sheet,  and 
the  opaque  paper  next  it,  and  place 
them  at  the  back  of  the  glass,  which 
operation  takes  less  than  a  minute,  and 
can  be  done  anywhere. 

Develop  at  night,  using  orange  paper 
and  cherry  fabric  round  a  lamp.  The 
paper  is  immersed  in  water  in  a  glas? 


dish  for  about  a  minute,  and  for  a  10 
by  8  plate  mix  the  developer : — 

Pyrogallic  acid     .,      ,.  4  gr. 

Ammonia  bromide        . .  2  J  gr. 

Ammonia       6  drops 

Water 2  oz. 

Turn  the  paper  face  upwards,  and  pour 
off  the  water,  when  the  paper  will  be 
quite  flat.  Pour  on  the  developer,  and 
the  details  should  be  out  in  1  minute 
at  the  most ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  push  the  development  too  far, 
as  the  shadows  should  be  quite  white. 
Wash,  fix  for  10  minutes  in  hypo  1  to  5 ; 
wash,  soak  for  1 0  minutes  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  and  wash  again.  If 
the  negative  is  stained  yellow,  use  10  oz. 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  -^  oz.  citric 
acid  ;  after  which,  wash. 

There  are  3  ordinary  ways  of  making 
the  paper  transparent: — (1)  With 
white  wax,  as  in  the  old  paper  process. 
(2)  4  parts  castor  oil,  1  part  ether, 
brushed  on  the  back ;  then  warm,  and 
when  cool,  with  a  rag  take  off  the  su- 
perfluous oil,  and  warm  again.  (3) 
Brush  over  the  back  of  the  negative  a 
mixture  of  1  part  Thomas's  rubber  so- 
lution, J  part  pure  benzole,  1^  part 
Canada  balsam.  10  by  8  plates  weigh 
8-10  lb.  a  dozen,  including  packing, 
whereas  9  doz,  paper  negatives  weigh 
less  than  4  lb.,  which  makes  an  im- 
mense difference.  Then,  with  one  wet 
plate,  slide,  and  a  changing-bag  weigh- 
ing a  few  ounces,  you  can  take  12-16 
negatives;  the  whole  set  of  appar^rtus 
taken  in  the  field  weighing  only 
12-15  lb. 

Photographing  Paper  Photographs, — In 
copying  paper  photographs  the  granular 
texture  of  the  paper  invariably  injures 
the  copy,  making  it  appear  to  be  covered 
with  whitish  dots.  A  method  practised 
by  Denier,  a  Russian  photographer, 
enables  one  to  obtain  a  perfect  copy  in 
which  all  granularity  is  avoided.  On 
copying  the  original  it  is  illuminated  with 
a  strong  side  light,  so  aa  to  minimise  the 
grain  as  much  as  possible  to  begin  with. 
The  negative  is  made  tolerably  vigorous, 
and  then  slightly  retouched.  In  print- 
ing (using  a  registering  printing  framed 
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when  the  impression  has  attained  some- 
what about  half  its  proper  depth,  it  is 
removed  from  the  negative,  and  a  couple 
of  thin  films  of  gelatine — such  as  those 
used  in   packeting    confectionery — are 
placed  upon  it,  one  of  those  films  being 
tinted  a  pale  blue,  and  the  other  colour- 
less.   The  half-printed  sheet  is  next  re- 
placed over  the  gelatine  sheets  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  it  previously  occu- 
pied, and  the  printing  is  continued  until 
it  is  dark  enough.    By  this  method,  the 
details  are  printed  first,  while  the  second 
printing  blurs  and  softens  the  picture, 
and   prints  out  the   granularity.      An 
ordinary  printing   frame  may  be  con- 
verted into    a    registering    frame    by 
placing  a  piece  of  sheet  glass  in  the 
front,  and   laying  upon  the  negative, 
which  must  have  one  corner  and  two 
sides  abut  against  the  interior  sides  of 
the  frame.   The  other  edges  of  the  plate 
should  be  wedged  between  the  sides  of 
the  frame.    The  negative  being  rigidly 
secured,  the  paper  must  be  cut  so  that 
its  top  and  one  side,  at  least,  shall  form 
exactly  a  right  angle.     In  replacing  the 
paper  in  the  frame,  if  care  is  taken  that 
the  2  edges  accurately  fit  the  comer  of 
the  frame,  it  may  be  removed,  the  films 
inserted,  and  the  paper  again  replaced, 
provided  that  the  same  edges  strike  the 
sides  of  the  frame,  without  interfering 
with   the  result   or  over-blurring  the 
picture.     Very  soft  and  peculiar  effects 
may  be  produced  by  this  process. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  photo- 
graph in  a  strong  side  light,  and  in 
making  half  the  time  of  exposure  with 
the  image  exactly  in  focus  on  the  ground 
glass,  then  capping  the  lens  and  moving 
the  back  of  the  camera  slightly  within 
the  focal  point,  so  that  the  image  will 
be  a  little  out  of  focus ;  then  to  expose 
one  quarter  of  the  time,  recap  the  lens, 
and  expose  the  last  quarter  with  the 
rear  of  the  camera  slightly  beyond  the 
focal  point.  A  negative  will  be  pro- 
duced in  which  all  appearance  of  granu- 
larity is  destroyed,  and  from  which 
prints  may  be  made  direct  without  the 
necessity  of  double  printing. 

A  Photographic  Print  upon  Paper  in 
5  Minufes, — ^It  is  sometimea  desirable  to 


produce  a  positive  upon  paper  in  much 
less  time  than  is  possible  by  the  ordinar]^ 
process,  in  which  manner  it  takes  not 
less  than  12  hours  to  complete  a  good 
photograph.  The  following  process 
possesses  some  interest. 

The  following  solution  is  prepared  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  and  protected  against 
light:— 

Distilled  water       ..      ••  125  dr. 

Citric  acid      7^  dr. 

Iron  and  ammonia  citrate  4  dr. 

Cone.  liq.  ammonia        ..  7 J  dr. 

After  shaking  the  bottle  until  every- 
thing is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered. 
Now  fasten  a  piece  of  positive  paper 
with  clamps  upon  an  even  board,  and 
cover  the  same  with  the  above  solution, 
applying  a  fiat  camel-hair  brush  up  and 
down  the  paper,  until  it  is  evenly  coated, 
after  which  manipulation  it  should  be 
dried  in  the  dark. 

The  paper  prepared  in  this  manner 
will  have  a  deep  yellow  tone.  The 
printing  is  done,  as  usual,  in  a  printing 
frame  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
action  of  the  light  commences  simul- 
taneously with  the  copying.  The  expo- 
sure should  be  very  short,  and  continue 
only  until  the  principal  lines  of  the 
picture  are  visible.  After  this,  the  pic- 
ture is  placed  in  a  fiat  dish,  the  exposed 
side  up,  and  then  moistened  with  distilled 
water,  when  the  following  developer  is 
to  be  poured  upon  it :  — 


Distilled  water 
Cryst.  silver  nitrate 
Cone.  liq.  ammonia  . 


125  dr. 
4  dr. 
2  dr. 


This  solution  must  be  filtered,  and  will, 
after  application,  bring  out  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  picture,  but  with  a  disagree- 
able red  tone.  (This  developing  solu- 
tion, by  shutting  off  the  light,  can  be 
kept  for  a  long  time,  and,  by  filtering 
again  when  wanted,  can  be  used  repeat- 
edly.) Afterwards  the  picture  is  care- 
fully washed  in  running  water,  and  fixed 
in  the  following  bath  :— 


Distilled  water . . 
Soda  hyposulphite 
Aqua  regia       .. 


•  •  125  dr. 
..  7|  dr. 
..     2\  dr. 
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In  this  bath  the  picture  remains 
several  minutes,  until  it  has  changed  to 
a  deep  purple  tone,  after  which  it  is  put 
into  a  dish  with  warm  water,  and  washed, 
and  then  rinsed  3  or  4  times  in  a  change 
of  water.  Now  it  is  placed  between  a 
few  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  then 
dried  over  a  spirit  lamp.  According  to 
the  quantity  of  aqua  regia  and  soda 
hyposulphite  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  tone 
can  be  changed.  The  tone  can  likewise 
be  modified  by  adding  a  little  pyrogallic 
acid.  This  copying  process  can  be  also 
used  for  enlargements. 

Paper  Negatives, — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association,  W.  Turner  gave  the 
following  as  his  method  of  making  paper 
negatives :  The  picture  or  drawing  to  be 
copied  is  made  translucent  by  means  of 
lard  diluted  with  turpentine — 1  part 
lard  to  3  of  turpentine,  the  mixture  is 
then  boiled  for  3  minutes,  which  kills 
the  grease,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  over 
the  drawing.  When  the  surface  is  dry, 
the  drawing  is  placed  in  a  printing 
frame  with  sensitised  silver  paper,  and 
a  negative  is  made,  which  is  fixed  in  an 
old  hypo  bath  rich  in  silver,  and  washed 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  plain  paper  is  prepared  by  floating 
Saxe  paper  on  the  following : — 

Sodium  chloride       . .      . .   200  gr. 

Gelatine 30  gr. 

Water       20  oz. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  and  chloride 
separately,  and  mix;  float  3  minutes. 
When  dry,  sensitise  by  floating  1-2 
minutes  on  the  following : — 


Silver  nitrate 
Citric  acid 
Water      .. 


1  oz. 

Idr. 

14  oz. 


He  states  that  the  paper  will  keep 
good  for  6  weeks. 

Enlarging  <m  Argentic  Paper  and 
Opals, — ^The  process  of  making  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  prints  or  enlargements 
on  paper  or  opal  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  years  now,  and  cannot 
be  called  new;  but  still  it  is  neither  so 
well  known  nor  understood  as  it  deserves 
to  be.    There  i^  no  other  enlarging  pro- 


«e8s  capable  of  giving  better  results, 
while  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
enlarged  pictures  can  be  made  by  it  are 
great.  To  make  an  enlargement  on  a 
12  by  10  opal,  using  a  sciopticon  burn- 
ing paraffin,  an  exposure  for  2}  minutes 
is  sufficient.  Most  effective  enlarge- 
ments can  be  made  by  the  paper  process 
also;  indeed,  as  a  basis  for  colouring, 
nothing  could  well  be  better.  Artists 
say,  after  a  few  trials,  they  prefer  it  to 
anything  else,  while  excellent  and  effec- 
tive plain  enlargements  are  easily  made 
by  it  if  only  carefully  handled.  A  very 
good  enlargement  is  made  by  vignetting 
the  picture  with  the  opal,  then  squeez- 
ing it  down  on  a  clean  glass,  and  after- 
ward framing  it  with  another  glass  in 
front,  when  it  will  have  the  appearance 
almost  equal  to  an  opal.  To  make  sure 
of  the  picture  adhering  to  the  glass,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
greater  brilliancy,  it  is  better  to  flow 
the  glass  with  a  10  or  15  gr.  solution  of 
clear  gelatine  before  squeezing  it  down. 
The  one  fault  or  shortcoming  of  the 
plain  argentic  paper  is  the  dulness  of 
the  surface  when  dry,  and  this  certainly 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  small  work, 
such  as  the  rapid  production  of  cartes 
or  proofs  from  negatives  wanted  in  a 
hurry  ;  the  tone  of  an  argentic  print  is 
also  spoken  of  sometimes  as  being  objec- 
tionable ;  but  probably  it  is  not  so  much 
the  tone  as  the  want  of  brilliancy  that 
is  the  fault  there,  and  if  once  the  public 
were  accustomed  to  the  tones  of  argen- 
tine paper,  they  might  possibly  like  them 
twice  as  well  as  the  purples  and  browns 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  provided 
they  had  the  depth  and  gloss  of  a  silver 
print.  Some  time  ago,  acting  on  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  editor  of  the  PIm' 
tographic  News,  Goodall  set  about  trying 
to  produce  this  result  by  enamelling  the 
paper  with  a  barium  emulsion,  previous 
to  coating  it  with  the  gelatinous  silver 
bromide.  His  experiments  were  success- 
ful, and  he  now]  prepares  an  enamel 
argentic  paper  on  which  the  prints 
stand  out  with  brilliancy  equal  to  those 
on  albumenised  paper. 

Mention  has  idready  been  made  of  the 
great  ease  and  facility  with  which  an 
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argentic  enlargement  may  be  made,  as 
compared  with  a  collodion  transfer,  for 
instance ;  but  there  is  another  and  more 
important  point  to  be  considered  between 
the  two,  and  that  is,  their  durability  and 
permanence.  Now  with  regard  to  a  collo- 
dion transfer,  unless  most  particular 
care  be  taken  in  the  washing  of  it  (and 
those  who  hare  made  them  will  well 
know  what  a  delicate,  not  to  say  difficult, 
job  it  is  to  get  them  thoroughly  freed 
from  the  hypo,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  film  intact),  there  is  no 
permanence  in  a  collodion  transfer,  and 
that  practically,  in  9  cases  out  of  10, 
they  have  the  elements  of  decay  in  them 
from  the  first  day  of  their  existence.  At 
least  in  Glasgow,  where  an  enormous 
business  has  been  done  within  the  last 
few  years  by  certain  firms  in  the  club 
picture  trade  (the  club  picture  being  a 
collodion  transfer  tinted  in  oil  or  varnish 
colours),  thei*e  are  literally  thousands  of 
pictures  for  which  305.  or  more  has  been 
paid,  and  of  which  the  bare  frame  is  all 
that  remains.  A  collodion  transfer  can- 
not be  made  even  comparatively  perma- 
nent, unless  an  amount  of  care  be  taken 
in  the  making  of  it  which  is  neither 
compatible  nor  consistent  with  the 
popular  price  and  extensive  output. 

Argentic  enlargements,  setting  aside 
every  other  quality,  are  the  most  per- 
manent pictures  that  have  ever  been 
produced.  Chromotypes  and  other  car- 
bon pictures  have  been  called  permanent, 
but  their  permanence  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pigment  employed,  and 
associated  with  the  chromated  gelatine 
in  which  they  are  produced,  most  of  the 
pigments  used,  and  all  the  prettiest  ones, 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  bleaching 
action  of  the  light  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  Carbon  pictures  are  therefore 
only  permanent  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  colouring  matter  employed 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  decolorising 
action  of  light.  But  there  is  no  pigment 
in  an  argentic  print,  nothing  but  the 
silver  reduced  by  the  developer  after  the 
action  of  light ;  and  that  has  been  shown 
to  be  of  a  very  stable  and  not  easily 
decomposed  nature ;  while  if  the  pictures 
are  passed  through  a  solution  of  alum 


after  washing  and  fixing,  the  gelatine 
also  is  so  acted  upon  as  to  be  rendered 
in  a  great  degree  impervious  to  the 
action  of  damp,  and  the  pictures  are  then 
somewhat  similar  to  carbon  pictures 
without  carbon. 

Defects  and  failures  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  working- this  process.  There  are 
frequent  complaints  of  want  of  purity 
in  the  whites,  especially  in  vignetted 
enlargements  ;  this  almost  always  arises 
from  one  or  other  of  the  2  following 
causes : — 

(1)  An  excess  of  the  ferrous  salt  in  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  yellow  compound  salt  is 
more  in  suspension  than  solution,  and  in 
the  course  of  development  it  is  deposited 
upon,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  in,  the 
gelatinous  film.  The  proportions  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  oxalate  to  saturated 
solution  of  iron,  to  form  the  iron  oxalate 
developer,  that  has  been  recommended 
by  the  highest  and  almost  only  scientific 
authority  on  the  subject — Dr.  Eder — 
are  4-6  parts  of  potassic  oxalate  to  1  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Now  while  these  pro- 
portions may  be  the  best  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  negative,  they  are  not  the 
best  for  gelatine  bromide  positive  en- 
largements; indeed,  potassic  oxalate 
should  not  have  more  than  ^  of  the  fer- 
rous sulphate  solution  added  to  it,  other- 
wise it  will  not  hold  in  proper  solution 
for  any  length  of  time  the  compound 
salt  formed  when  the  two  are  mixed. 

(2)  The  other  cause  is  the  fixing  bath. 
This,  for  opals  and  vignetted  enlarge- 
ments especially,  should  always  be  fresh 
and  pretty  strong,  so  that  the  picture 
will  clear  rapidly  before  any  deposit  has 
time  to  take  place,  as  it  will  be  observed 
that  very  shortly  after  even  one  iron 
developed  print  has  been  fixed  in  it  a 
deposit  of  some  kind  begins  to  form,  so 
that  although  it  may  be  used  a  number 
of  times  for  fixing  prints  that  are  meant 
to  be  coloured  afterward,  it  is  best  to 
take  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  hypo 
for  every  enlargement  meant  to  be 
finished  in  black  and  white.  The  pro- 
portions are  8  oz.  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Almost  the  only  other  complaints 
are  traceable  to  over-exposure  or  lack  of 
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intelligent  cleanliness  in  the  handling;  of 
the  paper.  The  operator,  after  having 
been  dabbling  for  some  time  in  hypo,  or 
pyro,  or  silver  solution,  gives  his  hands 
a  wipe  on  the  focussing  cloth,  and 
straightway  sets  about  making  an  en- 
largement, ending  up  by  blessing  the 
manufacturer  who  sent  him  paper  full  of 
black  stains  and  smears.  Argentic  paper 
is  capable  of  yielding  excellent  enlarge- 
ments, but  it  must  be  intelligently 
exposed,  intelligently  developed,  and 
cleanly  and  carefully  handled. 

Light  for  the  Dark  Room. — ^The  use 
of  a  yellow  instead  of  a  ruby  light  for 
those  photographic  operations  which  re- 
quire what  is  called  a  dark  room,  has 
been  spreading  considerably.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  assumed  that  although 
a  yellow  light  may  [safely  be  used  for 
developing,  a  red  or  ruby  coloured  illu- 
mination is  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  the  plates. 

If,  however,  as  many  experiments 
seem  to  show — notably  those  of  J.  I». 
Sawyer,  described  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain — yellow  and  orange  light  have 
less  effect  upon  a  sensitive  plate  in  pro- 
portion to  illuminating  power  than  red 
light,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  the  latter 
should  be  safer  or  better  for  any  part  of 
the  work  of  plate  making ;  and  the 
practice  of  some  of  our  most  advanced 
workers  is  to  use  yellow  light  alone  for 
all  photographic  operations.  W.  Cobb, 
whose  views  of  London  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  seen,  and  who  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  plates  of  most 
extraordinary  rapidity,  recently  stated 
that  he  used  yellow  light  in  his  coating 
room,  and  found  that  even  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  its  rays  had  not  affected 
plates  which  were  exposed  to  it. 

Of  all  the  yellow  mediums  tried,  none, 
when  used  alone,  gives  at  the  same  time 
so  strong  and  safe  a  light  as  that  which 
is  known  as  golden  fabric.  It  is  so  very 
translucent  that  several  thicknesses  may 
be  used,  and  still  sufficient  light  trans- 
mitted for  satisfactory  working ;  4  folds 
over  a  small  window  will  be  found  to 
afford  an  ample  light ;  whilst  if  the  sun 


shine  upon  the  window,  extra  thicknesses 
may  be  applied,  and  still  far  more  light 
to  work  by,  will  be  admitted  than  with 
the  lauded  ruby.  For  artificial  light, 
1,2,  or  3  thicknesses  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  light  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  to  be  dealt 
with. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  with  this,  as 
with  all  textile  fabrics,  to  have  a  sheet 
of  glass  in  front,  to  protect  it  from 
splashings ;  and  the  outer  fold  should  be 
examined  occasionally,  and,  if  at  all 
faded  from  exposure  to  light,  changed. 
(W.  E.  Debenham.) 

Mounting  Prints,  —  Until  improve- 
ments in  photo -mechanical  printing 
methods  enable  us  to  economically  and 
conveniently  impress  the  photographic 
image  directly  upon  cardboard,  the  work 
of  mounting  prints  will  form  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  labour  account  of  the 
photographer ;  as  the  public  look  with 
but  little  favour  upon  an  unmounted 
picture,  the  number  sold  is  compara- 
tively small.  A  mounted  photograph  is 
seldom  so  flat  and  even  as  the  original 
card,  because  the  albumenised  paper, 
expanded  by  the  moisture  of  the  adhesive 
material  used,  contracts  in  drying,  and 
distorts  the  card  mount ;  this  distortion 
being  generally  so  considerable,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  print  mounted  upon  a  large 
card,  a  decided  concavity  of  the  picture 
results,  while  a  small  card  nearly  covered 
by  the  photograph  is  generally  drawn 
either  into  a  gutter  or  a  bow-like  form. 
These  disadvantages  can  be  readily  over- 
come by  adopting  the  simple  ana  easy 
expedient  of  gumming  the  prints,  allow- 
ing them  to  dry,  and  then  causing  them 
to  adhere  to  slightly  damped  mounts  by 
the  application  of  considerable  pressure. 
The  work  of  gumming  the  back  of  the 
photographs  can  be  very  quickly  per- 
formed if  a  broad  brush  is  used,  but  as 
the  gumming  of  paper  is  now  a  distinct 
trade  in  London,  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  send  them  to  be  gummed,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  sheets  are  printed  upon 
whole.  A  ream  of  paper,  the  same  size 
as  the  ordinary  sheets  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  (17^  by  21}),  can  be 
gummed  in  London  for  about  lOs.,  this 
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stun  including  the  gum.  The  gummed 
pictures  are  next  trimmed  in  the  usual 
way,  when  all  is  ready  for  the  work  of 
mounting. 

A  card  is  very  lightly  damped  on  the 
face  with  a  sponge,  the  gummed  photo- 
graph is  placed  in  position,  and  the  whole 
is  quickly  run  through  a  lithographic 
or  a  roller  press.  Far  less  moisture  is 
required  than  might  be  supposed,  as  the 
pressure  brings  to  the  surface  that  water 
which  has  soaked  into  the  card,  and  the 
mounted  photograph,  when  taken  from 
the  press,  is,  to  all  appearance,  as  dry  as 
if  it  had  not  been  damped  at  all ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  curl.  A  smooth  lithographic 
stone  forms  the  best  basis  upon  which  to 
lay  the  print  when  the  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, and  a  sheet  of  smooth  card  or  glaze 
board  should  be  laid  over  the  picture 
before  the  leather  tympan  is  closed  down 
upon  it.  Assuming  the  pictures  to  be 
already  gummed,  about  400  per  hour 
can  be  mounted  by  this  method,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  is  almost  equivalent  to  roll- 
ing. The  method  referred  to  has  long 
been  in  use  by  collotype  printers,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  for  mounting  their 
pictures.  A  small  lithographic  or  auto- 
graphic press,  suitable  for  work  up  to 
about  12  by  10,  can  be  obtained  for  a 
very  moderate  sum.     {Photo,  News.) 

Paper  Pan. — First  cut  out  a  block 
of  wood  the  exact  size  and  thickness  of 
dish  required.  Then  take  a  sheet  of 
cartridge  paper,  paste  it  with  flour  paste 
and  rub  in  the  paste  well,  letting  the 
paper  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  it. 
Then  place  the  paper  evenly  on  the 
wooden  block,  turn  down  the  edges 
smoothly  and  double  the  corners  back, 
rubbing  them  down  well.  Be  very  par- 
ticular with  the  first  sheet,  because  if 
you  get  that  smooth,  the  rest  is  easy. 
Follow  with  another  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper,  turning  the  surplus  or  slack  paper 
at  the  corners,  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  last.  Follow  with  5  or  6  sheets 
of  old  newspaper  in  the  same  way,  and 
cap  with  another  sheet  of  cartridge. 
Put  the  block  with  the  paper  on  it  into 
an  orezif  and  bake  till  dry.    Thei\  take 


out  the  block  and  trim  the  edges.  Paint 
the  outside  of  the  paper  dish  with  var- 
nish. Pour  some  varnish  inside  the  dish 
and  let  it  soak  in,  and  then  pour  off  the 
surplus.  Bake  in  the  oven  again.  After 
the  varnish  is  hard  and  dry,  warm  the 
dish  until  it  is  hot  enough  to  melt 
paraffin  wax.  Pour  some  melted  paraffin 
into  it,  and  tilt  it  about  till  the  bottom 
and  sides  are  evenly  covered;  pour  off 
the  surplus,  and  when  dry  you  can  use 
for  toning,  developing,  or  even  silvering 
paper.  Of  course  the  above  is  only  re- 
commended as  a  substitute  for  glass  or 
porcelain  when  the  latter  cannot  be 
readily  obtained.  Paraffin  alone  may  be 
used  if  yott  like.     (F.  Whitehead.) 

Testing  a  Lens. — ^To  be  thoroughly 
successful  in  photography,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  operator 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
lens  he  is  working  with.  A  lens  should 
be  examined  and  tested  for  any  serious 
defects,  as  well  as  for  the  determination 
of  its  capabilities.  Small  air-bubbles, 
spots,  or  scratches  on  the  glass,  are  of 
but  little  consequence,  although  scratches 
should  be  filled  up  with  black  varnish  to 
prevent  diffusion  of  light.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  the  glass  should  be 
highly  polished,  in  order  to  secure  bril- 
liancy in  the  picture  and  freedom  from 
irregular  reflection. 

To  find  the  Focal  Length. — Focus  a 
distant  object  on  the  ground  glass.  Now 
focus  another  object  so  near  that  the 
image  is  as  large  as  nature.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  2  positions  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  To  find  the  optical 
centre  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  Abney 
recommends  the  following  plan.  Place 
2  rods  (10  yd.  apart)  at  a  spot  exactly 
50  yd.  from  the  front  of  the  camera, 
which  must  be  perfectly  level,  and  in  a 
line  with  one  of  the  rods,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  rods. 
Now  focus  the  nearest  rod  accurately  on 
to  a  pencil  line  drawn  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  glass.  Then  the  equivalent 
focal  length = 

Distance  of  ground  glass  from  nearest  rod  X 
apparent  distance  apart  of  rods  on  ground  glass. 

Actual  distance  of  rods  apart  +  their  distance 
apart  on  glass. 
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The  equivalent  focal  length  measured 
from  the  ground  glass  along  the  axis  of 
the*  lens  will  give  the  optical  centre. 

Test  for  Distortion. — Rule  a  square 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  place  it  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  5  times  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  Examine  the 
amount  of  curvature  of  the  lines  on  the 
ground  glass. 

Test  for  Astigmatism. — Rule  a  piece 
of  paper,  with  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical lines,  and  focus  it  on  to  the  ground 
glass,  so  that  the  image  falls  near  the 
margin.  Either  one  or  the  other  system 
of  lines  will  be  indistinct.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  defect  is  sphericod  aber- 
rationj  which  causes  general  blurring  of 
the  whole  image,  and  curvature  of  the 
field,  which  causes  marginal  blurring 
when  the  centre  is  in  focus,  and  vice 
versa.  These  defects,  due  to  the  sphe- 
rical forms  of  lenses,  are  more  or  less 
present  always,  but  may  be  diminished 
by  using  smaller  stops. 

Depth  of  focus  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  rays,  and  there- 
fore increases  as  the  aperture  diminishes, 
and  also  as  the  distance  of  the  object 
increases.  When  used  for  pictures  ^ 
natural  size,  the  depth  of  focus  is  400 
times  greater  than  when  used  for 
pictures  the  size  of  nature. 

Angle  of  View. — ^Take  the  equivalent 
focal  length  and  measure  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  picture,  or  of  the  circle 
of  light,  on  the  ground  glass.  Transfer 
the  latter  length  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  line  so  ob- 
tained erect  a  perpendicular  equal  to 
the  focal  length.  Join  the  ends  of  the 
base  with  the  summit  of  the  perpendi- 
cular, and  the  angle  so  formed  is  the 
angle  of  view. 

Size  of  Plate  Covered. — This  is  any 
rectangle  having  for  its  diagonal  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  light  on  the 
ground  glass.  For  near  objects,  a 
smaller  size  will  be  sharply  covered 
than  for  distant  objects. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — ^To  determine 
whether  the  optical  and  chemical  foci 
coincide,  a  focimeter  is  necessary.  This 
may  be  roughly  constructed  by  pasting 
strips  of  thick  paper,  so  as  to  form  a 


series  of  steps.  Now  number  each  step, 
and  focus  accurately  on  to  the  central 
one.  On  development,  if  any  other 
number  is  more  distinct  than  the  cen- 
tral one,  a  chemical  focus  is  present. 

Flare-spots. — ^This  is  a  circular  patch 
of  light  appearing  on  the  groand  glass, 
in  a  linewith  the  axis  of  the  lens.  It  is 
owing  to  the  image  of  the  diaphragm  co- 
inciding with  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens,  and  may  be  remedied  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm. 

Brilliancy  of  the  Image.— If/ F  are 
the  focal  lengths  of  2  lenses,  and  a  A 
their  apertures,  their  illumination  varies 
as 

/«   ^   F* 

Thns  it  is  important  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  effective  aperture  of  a  lens. 
This  may  be  done  accurately  thus: — 
Focus  any  distant  object  on  to  the 
ground  glass,  which  is  then  removed 
and  an  opaque  board,  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre,  is  substituted.  A  lamp 
is  now  put  behind  this  hole,  and  a  piece 
of  transparent  paper  is  placed  over  the 
front  of  the  lens.  The  diameter  of  the 
bright  spot  on  the  paper  is  the  effective 
aperture  for  that  particular  diaphragm. 
The  time  of  exposure  varies  inversely  as 

the  fractions 

j2    pa 

d^ '  A« 

but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nature  of  the  glass  will  also  influence 
the  quantity  of  light  admitted  by  a  lens. 
(J.  V.  Elsden.) 

Photographing  on  Wood. — Among  the 
many  published  formulae  for  photo- 
graphing on  wood,  nearly  all  are  defective 
at  one  vital  point;  that  is,  the  block 
becomes  wet  during  the  operation.  In 
this  respect,  engravers*  boxwood  is 
peculiar,  and  to  wet  a  block  is  generally 
to  spoil  it.  In  preparation,  the  logs  are 
sawn  transversely  into  wheels  about 
1  in.  thick,  and  planed  down  to  type 
height.  As  the  trees  are  of  compara- 
tively small  diameters,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  glue  several  pieces  together 
to  obtain  a  block  of  a  given  size.  To 
salt  and  sensitise  a  bl<:^Os.  \c^  *Cqia.  ^qss^^skS. 
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way  wets  it,  of  course,  and  the  final 
toning  and  fixing  gets  it  thoroughly- 
soaked.  The  surface  on  which  the  en- 
graver works  is  endwise  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  the  pores  of  the  wood  running 
straight  through.  Water  quickly  pene- 
trates these  pores,  thereby  causing  the 
block  to  swell  and  warp,  and,  when 
subsequently  dried,  it  very  often  does 
not  regain  its  former  level  condition, 
which  is  essential.  The  small  pieces 
composing  the  whole  often  expand  un- 
equally, thereby  tearing  them  apart  at 
the  joints.  Besides  this,  the  glue  in 
the  joints  becomes  softened,  making  it 
liable  to  break  in  the  press.  The  mere 
sensitising  of  the  surface  will  often 
cause  the  block  to  warp  so  much  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  good  contact  in  the 
printing  frame.  Rinsed  negatives  are 
required  also,  which  is  another  trouble. 
There  are  2  ways  of  printing  on  wood 
which  give  good  results,  and  do  not 
damage  the  block  in  the  least.  (1) 
From  a  negative  of  the  subject  desired, 
make  a  clear,  thin  positive  on  glass,  by 
the  wet  collodion  process.  The  positive 
should  be  of  the  proper  size,  on  clean 
glass,  without  the  substratum.  Tone  and 
fix  as  a  transparency,  and  lay  in  a  dish 
of  water  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  sulphuric  acid,  to  loosen  the  film. 
The  film  will  soon  become  so  loose  that 
it  can  be  easily  stripped  from  the  glass 
and  transferred  to  the  block.  To  do 
this  safely,  lay  on  the  film  a  piece  of 
wet  albumenised  paper  a  little  larger 
than  the  glass.  Press  out  the  bubbles 
and  surplus  water  carefully,  then  turn 
back  one  corner  of  the  paper,  and  it  will 
come  off,  bringing  the  film  with  it. 
Have  the  block  smoothly  whitened  with 
Chinese  white  in  gum-water,  and  the 
surface  slightly  damp.  It  is  now  easy 
to  transfer  the  film  to  the  wood  and  re- 
move the  paper,  when  the  block  must 
be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

(2)  Another  way  to  print  on  wood  is 
by  a  sort  of  photo>lithograph  process. 
Coat  paper  with  a  thin,  uniform  coat  of 
gelatine  in  warm  water.  Dry,  and  float 
a  short  time  on  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  bichromate  in  watet.  Dry 
again,  and  expose  under  a  negatwe  t\\\ 


all  the  details  are  visible.  Roll  the 
entire  surface  of  the  print  with  a 
printers'  roller  charged  with  litho- 
graphic transfer  ink  thinned  with  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Soak  the  paper  in  a  dish 
of  tepid  or  warm  water  until  the  ink 
can  be  removed  by  rubbing  gently  with 
a  soft  sponge.  All  the  ink,  except  the 
lines  composing  the  picture,  can  be  re- 
moved, when  the  print  should  be  laid 
face  down  on  the  whitened  block,  and 
subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  in  a 
common  letterpress.  The  paper  can  be 
easily  removed  by  wetting  the  back. 

(3)  Another  application  of  photo- 
graphy as  a  help  to  the  engraver  was 
discovered  by  the  writer.  Procure  hard 
rubber,  in  smooth,  blaok,  polbhed  sheets 
about  I  in.  thick.  These  are  to  be  cut 
to  the  proper  size,  cleaned,  and  al- 
bumenised the  same  as  glass  for 
negatives.  The  rubber-plate  is  covered 
with  collodion,  sensitised  in  the  bath, 
exposed  in  the  camera,  and  developed  in 
the  usual  way  of  making  a  negative.  In 
fact,  the  whole  operation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  making  a  ferrotype,  on  rub- 
ber instead  of  an  iron  plate,  and  a  ferro- 
type bath  and  collodion  are  well  adapted 
to  the  rubber.  When  a  clean,  sharp 
image  is  obtained,  it  is  fixed  in  cyanide, 
varnished  with  a  thin  transparent 
varnish,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  engraver, 
who  will  have  a  fine  smooth  surface  and 
a  clean  drawing  to  work  on.  (T.  C. 
Harris.) 

(4)  The  following  method,  by  which 
F.  E.  Ives  says  he  has  put  hundreds  of 
photographs  on  wood  for  engravers, 
gives  better  satisfaction  than  any  he  has 
seen  published.  Notwithstanding  the 
considerable  amount  of  wetting  which 
the  block  receives,  there  is  never  any 
complaint  of  injury  therefrom,  unless 
the  blocks  are  very  green. 

A  block — say  3  by  4  in. — is  whitened 
by  putting  on  2  or  3  drops  of  thick 
salted  albumen,  then  sprinkling  on  a 
little  pure  dry  white-lead  (zinc  white 
must  not  be  used),  and  spreading  and 
mixing  them  with  the  ball  of  the  hand 
.until  the  coating  is  thin,  even,  and 
\  %mQoV\v.   '^\x\^  fcQTQ  the  middle  of  the 
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block,  with  alternate-  strokes  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  occasionally  turn- 
ing the  block  to  make  the  strokes  cross- 
wise, until  the  coating  is  so  nearly  dry 
that  the  last  gentle  strokes  serve  to 
smooth  it  almost  to  a  polish.  It  re- 
quires some  skill  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion successfully,  and  it  cannot  be  well 
described.  If  rightly  done,  the  coating 
will  be  thick  enough  to  make  a  bright 
print,  but  will  not  chip  or  give  any 
kind  of  trouble  to  the  engraver,  not 
even  for  the  very  finest  work.  The 
correct  amount  of  albumen  and  white- 
lead,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  other,  must  be  learned  by  experience, 
and  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  same  for 
all  blocks. 

When  the  coating  is  perfectly  dry,  it 
may  be  polished  with  a  brush,  then 
sensitised  by  covering  the  surface  for 
exactly  2  minutes  with  a  60-gr.  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  Rub  off  with  a 
blotter,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  fume 
20  minutes  with  ammonia.  After  print- 
ing (under  a  reversed  negative),  wash 
with  running  water  not  more  than  30 
seconds,  and  then  tone  and  fix  at  once 
by  placing  face  down  upon  a  solution  of 
soda  hyposulphite  (1  to  6),  to  which 
has  been  added  a  pinch  of  soda  carbon- 
ate and  a  little  gold  chloride;  20 
minutes'  fixing  is  right,  after  which 
the  block  is  washed,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  engraver. 

The  salted  albumen  is  made  by  adding 
80  gr.  ammonium  chloride  to  the  well- 
beaten  white  of  6  fresh  eggs ;  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  may  be  added,  but  no 
water.  Blocks  which  are  white  and 
porous  from  over-seasoning  must  be 
coated  twice  with  the  albumen,  the 
first  application  to  fill  up  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  the  second  (after  the  first 
has  dried  in)  to  prepare  the  surface. 
The  thick  albumen  rubbed  into  the  face 
of  the  block,  and  then  coagulated  by 
the  silver  nitrate,  preserves  the  wood 
from  injury.  In  skilful  hands,  the 
method  is  quick  and  reliable,  and  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory. 

(5)  Underlying  the  whole  system  of 
photographing  upon  wood  is  this  prin- 
ciple— ^nothing  must  remain  on  the  sur- 


face which  is  capable  of  clogging  the 
point  of  the  graver,  hence  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  composition  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  is  applied  must  be  of  the 
most  attenuated  nature  possible.  Again, 
it  is  easy  to  imbue  the  surface  of  the 
wood  itself  with  the  chemicals  by  which 
the  image  is  formed,  but  difiicult  to 
prevent  the  wood  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  from  becoming 
rotten  or  friable,  by  which,  fine  delicate 
lines  crumble  and  give  way  under  their 
construction,  owing  to  the  pulverulence 
of  the  surface.  Firmness  and  closeness 
of  texture  are  essential  requisites  in  the 
surface  that  has  to  be  operated  on  by 
the  engraver. 

Collodion,  gelatine,  starch,  and  other 
media  have  all  been  employed  as  vehicles, 
combined  with  silver  salts  of  various 
kinds,  and  chromates.  Those  processes 
known  generically  as  **  dusting  on  "  have 
also  conduced  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  wood,  together 
with  the  simpler  system  of  rubbing  over 
the  surface  with  a  sensitive  powder, 
made  to  adhere  with  sufficient  tenacity 
to  ensure  its  not  becoming  dislodged  by 
any  after  treatment — such  powder  being 
capable  of  being  impressed  oy  an  image 
under  the  negative.  This  enumeration, 
incomplete  as  it  intentionally  is,  serves  to 
show  how  much  ramified  has  become  the 
important  art  of  photographing  on  wood. 

The  first  process  to  describe  is  one 
involving  the  rendering  of  the  wood 
sensitive  with  silver  chloride,  without 
any  rottenness  arising.  The  surface  of 
the  wood  is  first  of  all  whitened  by 
being  well  rubbed  with  a  paste  com- 
posed of  finely  powdered  white-lead  and 
a  little  water.  This  procedure  is  some- 
times varied  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
When  dry,  the  surface  receives  a  coating 
of  an  exceedingly  weak  solution  of  mastic 
and  guttapercha  in  benzole.  The  follow- 
ing strength  will  suffice  :— 


Guttapercha 
Mastic  . . 
Benzole 


3gr. 
3gr. 
1  oz. 


This  does  not  leave  any  film  on  the 
wood,  but  serves  merely  to  fix  the  white 
pigment. 
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The  next  operation  is  an  unpleasant 
one,  as  it  necessitates  the  working  with 
albumen  which,  before  being  used,  must 
hare  passed  into  a  state  of  putridity. 
Beat  into  a  froth  the  whites  of  as  many 
eggs  as  may  be  found  desirable,  and  for 
each  egg  employed  add  4  gr.  sodium 
chloride  and  18  m.  strong  ammonia. 
Keep  this  standing  in  a  warm  place  for 
about  a  month,  and  add  water  to  make 
up  the  loss  from  eraporation.  When 
putrid,  filter  and  apply  to  the  surface 
of  the  wood  by  means  of  a  brush.  After 
being  dried,  apply,  by  the  same  means, 
a  45-gr.  silver  solution.  The  block,  thus 
sensitbed,  is  exposed  under  a  reversed 
negative  until  printed  sufficiently  deep, 
after  which  it  is  washed  by  means  of  a 
broad  camel-hair  brush,  and  toned  and 
fixed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  negative  may  be  used  in  a  re- 
versed position.  Of  course,  when  the 
negative  is  taken  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  employed  in  connection 
with  engraving,  the  photographer  will 
take  care  that  it  be  reversed  or  non- 
reversed  to  suit  his  special  purpose ; 
but  in  the  case  of  pre-existing  collodion 
negatives  the  case  is  different. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  collodion  nega- 
tive several  years  old,  and  well  var- 
nished, is  required  to  produce  a  reversed 
print.  The  first  operation  is  to  remove 
the  varnish.  This  is  best  effected  by 
pouring  over  the  surface  a  little  of  the 
following  mixture  :-— 

Caustic  potash       ..     2  parts 

Alcohol 2    „ 

Water 20    „ 

This  must  be  poured  off  and  on  until 
the  varnish  is  dissolved,  when  the  sur- 
face is  well  washed  with  water  and 
allowed  to  become  dry.  The  plate  is 
now  placed  on  a  levelling  stand  and 
coated  with  a  very  thin  solution  of 
rubber  in  benzole,  followed,  after  being 
dried,  by  a  coating  of  transfer  collodion 
composed  of  alcohol  and  ether,  2  pints 
of  the  foi*mer  to  1  of  the  latter,  in  which 
is  dissolved  1  oz.  each  of  castor  oil  and 
^on cotton.  The  object  of  the  coating 
of  rubber  is  to  prevent  the  transfer 


collodion  from  acting  upon  the  collodion 
that  contains  the  image. 

When  the  transfer  collodion  is  quite 
dry,  which  may  take  one  or  even  several 
hours,  it  is  gently  warmed  to  dispel  any 
milkiness,  should  such  exist.  A  knife 
is  next  run  round  the  margin  so  as  to 
cut  through  the. film,  and  the  negative 
is  placed  face  upward  in  a  flat  vessel  of 
water.  Ere  long  the  film  will  be  seen 
to  become  loosened  on  the  glass,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  will  become  altogether 
detached.  It  must  then  be  placed  be- 
tween 2  sheets  of  blotting-paper  -to  be 
dried,  after  which  it  is  kept  in  a  folio 
for  use. 

In  printing  from  a  pellicular  negative 
prepared  as  described,  the  picture  may 
be  either  reversed  or  non-reversed  ao> 
cording  to  the  side  placed  next  to  the 
paper,  and  both  classes  of  prints  will  be 
equally  sharp.  , 

The  wet  collodion  process  is  applied  to 
this  purpose  by  a  transfer  system  which 
does  not  injure  the  surface  of  the  wood 
by  the  action  of  chemicals.  Its  practical 
nature  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  by  this  agency  the  large 
portrait  of  Prof.  Huxley,  together  with 
similar  portraits  of  other  eminent  men 
of  science,  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  a  leading  London  illustrated 
newspaper,  were  placed]  upon  the  wood 
ready  for  the  engraver.  The  process  is 
mainly  that  of  Griine,  subjected  to  such 
modifications  as  were  found  necessary  in 
getting  it  brought  to  a  successful  state 
of  working. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary,  by  means  of 
a  copying  camera,  to  produce  from  the 
negative  a  transparency  the  exact  size 
which  the  engraving  is  required  to  be. 
The  knowledge  required  to  produce  a 
transparency,  together  with  a  suitable 
camera  for  the  purpose,  is  assumed  as 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  operator. 
The  collodion  must  be  prepared  with 
soluble  cotton,  made  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  ensure  its  being  tough  or  skinny, 
and  it  is  so  far  fortunate  that  cotton  of 
this  class  can  be  readily  obtained.  The 
mechanical  characteristic  of  the  col- 
lodion is  that  it  shall  be  tough;  its 
photographic  peculiarity  being  that  it 
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shall  not  yield  a  dense  image,  but  one 
that  is  very  soft  and  transparent  in  even 
the  deep  blacks.  The  following  is  a 
formula  which,  we  were  informed  by  a 
professional  photographer  on  wood,  who 
is  also  a  practical  engraver,  invariably 
gave  the  best  results. 

Plain  Collodion* 

Alcohol         900  parts 

Ether 1800      „ 

Pyroxyline 60      „ 

Iodised  Collodion. 

Plain  collodion  (as  above)  700  parts 

Alcohol 450      „ 

Ether 150      „ 

Cadmium  iodide    ..      ..       14      „ 
Sodium  bromide   ..      ..       10      „ 

Alcohol 100      „ 

To  dissolve  the  sodium  bromide,  rub 
it  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  dis- 
tilled water,  then  add  the  alcohol  last 
mentioned  in  the  formula,  and  finally 
the  cadmium  iodide. 

We  have  given  the  proportions  in 
**  parts,"  which  any  photographer  may 
interpret  by  gr.  or  dr.  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  idea  as  to  the  quantities  desirable 
to  be  made  at  a  time.  But  we  must 
make  one  observation,  which  is  this :  It 
is  necessary  that  the  collodion  be  tough ; 
but  seeing  that  the  longer  a  collodion  is 
kept  the  less  tough,  or  more  rotten,  it 
becomes,  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  too 
large  a  quantity  at  a  time. 

The  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate 
bath  should  not  exceed  30  gr.  to  the  oz. 
The  developer,  too,  must  be  somewhat 
weak,  consisting  of  12  gr.  iron  proto- 
sulphate  to  the  oz.  of  water,  together 
with  1  dr.  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol,  although  the  latter  may  be 
omitted  if  the  developer  flows  smoothly. 

The  glass  on  which  the  picture  is  to 
be  taken  should  have  a  coating  of  a 
solution  of  a  wax  or  paraffin  in  ether, 
which  must  be  rubbed  off  with  a  dry 
cloth.  This  leaves  a  very  thin  film  that 
facilitates  the  removal  of  the  collodion 
at  a  later  stage.  In  exposing,  according 
to  the  side  of  the  negative  that  is  turned 
toward  the  lens,  so  will  the  subsequent 


transparency  be  reversed  or  not ;  and  it 
need  scarcely  here  be  said  that  the 
image,  when  finally,  placed  upon  the 
wood  block,  must  be  reversed,  so  as  to 
print  direct  after  it  is  engraved. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  data  for 
exposing,  as  this  must  be  determined  by 
a  few  trials.  It  is  better  to  employ  a 
lens  with  a  small  stop,  and  give  a 
liberal  exposure,  having  the  negative 
directed  either  to  a  uniformly  lighted 
portion  of  sky  or  backed  at  some  little 
distance  by  a  white  card  inclined  back- 
ward. When  developed,  the  lights  must 
be  absolutely  transparent,  and  there 
must  not  be  a  trace  of  fog  oliservable  on 
the  picture ;  nay  more,  the  whole  picture 
must  be  so  thin  and  transparent  as  to 
permit  the  details  of  the  shadows  to  be 
plainly  seen  when  the  plate  is  laid  face 
down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  After 
fixing  with  cyanide  and  washing,  tone 
by  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
platinum  chloride,  1  gr.  to  8  oz.,  or  of  a 
strength  sufficient  to  penetrate  through- 
out the  thickness  to  the  image  in  about 
a  minute.  It  is  recommended  to  add 
tartaric  acid  to  the  platinum  solution, 
in  the  proportion  of  5  gr.  for  each  gr.  of 
the  metallic  salt.  When  toned,  the 
transparency,  without  being  allowed  to 
become  dry,  must  be  placed  in  a  bath  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  acid  to  a 
pint  of  water.  This  serves  to  detach 
the  film  from  the  glass. 

But  previous  to  the  operation  just 
described,  the  wood  block  must  have 
been  prepared.  Place  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  80  gr.  Kelson's  gelatine,  or  that 
of  any  other  good  maker,  and  cover  it 
with  cold  water.  Allow  it  to  stand  for 
2-3  hours  to  absorb  as  much  as  it  can ; 
then  drain  off  the  superfluous  water,  and 
add  10  oz.  warm  water.  If  this  does 
not  cause  the  gelatine  to  dissolve,  place 
the  vessel  near  the  fire,  and  it  will 
speedily  liquefy.  Having  rubbed  up 
30  gr.  zinc  oxide  in  a  mortar  with  a 
little  water,  add  it  to  the  gelatine,  and 
filter  through  linen  into  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  will  prevent  decomposition,  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  any  considerable  time.  Kext 
apply  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  a  paste 
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made  of  zinc  oxide  and  water,  and 
rubbed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
then  apply  the  gelatine  by  means  of  a 
broad  camel-hair  brush.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Returning  to  the  collodion  picture 
in  the  acidulated  water,  it  occasionally 
requires  a  little  time,  although  some- 
times only  1-2  minutes,  to  ensure  the 
film  becoming  quite  detached  from  the 
glass.  When  this  is  the  cose,  a  sheet  of 
Ktiff  waxed  or  paraffined  paper  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  film  is  lifted  out  of  the 
water  by  its  agency.  An  easy  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  operate  in  a  deep  wooden 
dish  having  a  plugged  hole  in  the 
bottom.  Liy  the  sheet  gently  down 
upon  the  collodion  film,  still  in  situ  on 
the  glass  plate,  although  not  now  ad- 
hering to  it;  then,  by  withdrawing  the 
plug,  let  the  water  run  off,  thus  enabling 
the  glass  plate  with  the  collodion  film 
and  the  paper  to  be  removed  without 
disturbance. 

The  surface  of  the  wood  having  been 
made  wet  by  drawing  a  broad  camel- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  cold  water  over  it, 
the  paper,  to  which  the  film  now  ad- 
heres in  preference  to  the  glass,  is  gently 
lifted  up  from  the  latter,  and  super- 
imposed on  the  wood  block,  collodion 
side  down.  A  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  over  that  a  piece  of 
rubber  cloth,  and  moderately  smart 
friction  or  pressure  is  applied  to  ensure 
the  attachment  of  the  collodion  to  the 
gelatined  surface  of  the  wood.  By 
means  of  a  penknife  the  margin  of  the 
paper  is  then  raised,  and  the  sheet  lifted 
from  the  block,  to  which  the  film  now 
adheres.  This  adhesion  is  rendered  more 
firm  by  placing  the  block  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  warm  place,  sufficient  to 
impart  tackiness  to  the  still  wet  gela- 
tine by  which  it  was  sized.  To  prevent 
the  wood  from  warping,  at  this  stage 
the  back  of  the  block  should  be  sponged 
with  water.  Some  operators  effect  the 
required  adhesion  by  holding  the  surface 
of  the  block  to  the  fire  for  a  few  seconds. 
But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
collodion  become  dry. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  re- 
mov'iDg  the  collodion  and  leaving  the 


image  remaining  on  the  wood.  This  is 
exp^itionsly  elected  by  ponring  orer 
the  surface  first  a  little  alcohol,  follow- 
ing this  by  ether.  If  a  good  quality  of 
soluble  cotton  has  been  employed,  the 
collodion  quickly  dissolves  by  the  method 
described.  The  wood  is  not  efifected  by 
either  alcohol  or  ether.  When  dry,  the 
block  is  ready  for  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver,  or  in  those  of  the 
artist  to  have  the  details  supplemented 
by  a  few  pencil  touches,  or  for  the 
removal  of  portions  not  desired  to  bo 
engraved. 

Although  the  film  of  gelatine  upon 
the  wood  is  so  thin  as  not  to  clog  ihe 
point  of  the  graver,  it  may  be  rendered 
still  more  attenuated  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  gelatine  sola- 
tion.    (J.  Traill  Taylor.) 

Flexible  P/a^««.— Photographers,  hoth 
amateur  and   professional,    hare    long 
wanted  some  thoroughly  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  glass  as  a  support  for  dry- 
plate  films,  and  a  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  want  with 
more  or  less  of  success.    The  following 
method  has  been  recently  proposed  by 
Fickeissen    and    Becker,  of    Villingen, 
Baden.    The  plates  or  surfaces  can  be 
prepared   from  paper,   cloth,   or  other 
suitable  fabric  or  material,  but  by  pre- 
ference from  white    paper   containing 
very  little  size   and  not  much  grain. 
This  paper  is  first  extended  on  a  frame, 
or  other  arrangement,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plate   or  surface  which  is 
desired.     After  it  is  dry,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  fine  coat  of  copal  yamish, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fabric 
transparent ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  after 
it  is  quite  dry  the  surface  is  rendered 
smooth  by  the  application  of  powdered 
pumice,  if  necessary,  2  or  3  times.    The 
surface  so  prepared  is  then  covered  on 
one   or  both   sides  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass,  and  allowed  to  dry ; 
it  may  be  further  treated  with  a  pre- 
paration of  ox-gall,  from  which  the  fatty 
matter  has  been  extracted  by  alumina 
acetate,  the  resulting  preparation  being 
then  passed  through  a  filter,  whereby  a 
clear  solution  will   be    obtained  with 
which  the  plate  may  be  covered,  so  as 
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to  secure  the  safe  reception  of  the  emul- 
sion. Sheets  prepared  as  above  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  reproducing 
photographs  from  nature  in  lines  or 
stipples  for  calico  and  other  printing,  as 
the  stipples  or  lines  can  be  printed  first 
on  the  material  before  it  Is  made  trans- 
parent. Any  photographic  design  or 
drawing  can  be  put  on  the  transparent 
surface  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  using 
the  film  as  a  negative  or  positive  in 
photographing  from  nature  or  from  a 
drawing,  half-tones  will  be  produced  in 
lines  and  stipples  available  for  any  kind 
of  printing.  As  these  sheets  are  water- 
proof, they  can  also  be  used  as  surfaces 
upon  which  to  print  all  kinds  of  orna- 
mental and  useful  work. 

Silver  Prints  mounted  on  Glass ;  Me- 
dailions, — ^The  prints  to  be  treated  should 
be  printed  darker  than  for  ordinary 
mounting,  care  being  taken  not  to  tone 
them  veiy  much,  or  a  cold  blue  or  grey 
will  be  the  result  when  finished.  The 
glass  plate  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  print  should  be  free  from  scratches 
or  blisters,  and  must  be  most  carefully 
polished  with  rouge,  tripoli,  or  the  usual 
polishing  mixture.  It  is  then  placed  on 
a  water  oven  or  heated  over  a  gas-flame 
or  other  contrivance,  until  it  can  be 
comfortably  borne  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Hot  gelatine  solution — 1  part 
gelatine  to  15  of  water — should  next  be 
poured  in  a  pool  on  the  warm  plate,  and 
equally  distributed  over  its  surface  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod;  the  prints,  which 
are  slightly  smaller  than  the  glass  plate, 
are  withdrawn  from  a  weak  solution  of 
gelatine  (1  part  gelatine  to  40  of  water) 
and  placed,  albumenised  side  downwards, 
on  the  gelatinised  glass  plate,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  a  good  squeegeeing 
will  remove  the  excess.  When  dry,  the 
operation  is  complete.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  largely  have  photographers 
availed  themselves  of  this  method  of 
exhibiting  their  own  productions,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  of 
importance  where  the  process  is  not  em- 
ployed. And  here  we  may  mention  that 
we  have  noticed,  in  a  few  instances 
where  show-cases  have  been  exposed  to 
considerable  variations  of  temperature, 


including  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays, 
portions  of  the  photographs  have  dragged 
away  from  the  glass  support,  and  in  a 
short  time  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
fading,  while  the  parts  still  adhering 
appeared  comparatively  fresh.  There  is 
always  a  danger  of  the  print  coming  up 
in  patches  unless  the  glass  plate  is  tho- 
roughly well  polished,  and  as  the  in- 
stances we  speak  of  were  all  pictures  of 
large  size,  doubtless  the  defect  was  due 
to  imperfect  polishing. 

A  further  development  of  this  process 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  medallions,  as  they 
are  called ;  that  is  to  say,  photographs 
surrounded  with  black  varnish  and  a 
metal  rim. 

By  abrading  the  back  of  the  print 
with  fine  glass-paper,  as  recommended 
in  the  crystoleum  process,  it  is  possible, 
especially  with  landscapes,  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  coloured  effects  by 
means  of  liquid  dyes  in  alcohol,  and  in 
many  cases  i^e  have  seen  good  results. 
When  portraits,  however,  are  so  treated, 
they  are  seldom  all  that  can  be  desired, 
the    main  difHculty  being  to   get   the 
proper  depth  of  tint.  The  only  difficulty 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  pictures  will  be  with  the 
gelatine.      Temperature,   as  in   carbon 
printing,  plays  an  important  part :  65° 
F.  (18°  C.)  will  be  found  the  most  satis- 
factory  temperature    for    the    coating 
and  drying  room,  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  that  result, 
or  failures  are  sure  to  follow.     Having 
regulated  the  temperature,  the  following 
articles  will   be  required : — A  flat  tin 
dish  for  dissolving  the  gelatine,  arranged 
over   a   Fletcher  air-burner  gas-stove, 
and  a  similar  dish  for  soaking  the  prints 
in  the  melted  and  filtered  gelatine ;  also 
a  jug  for  pouring  the  solution  over  the 
glass  plate,  arranged  over  a  fine  jet  of 
sufficient  heat  to  prevent  the  solution 
cooling;   a  Wedgwood  funnel,  into  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  clean 
wet  sponge,  answers  well  for  filtering ; 
a  glass  rod  for  distributing  the  gelatine 
over  the  plate ;  a  rubber  squeegee,  and 
a  piece  of  American  cloth  to  protect  the 
print  while  squeegeeing ;  strips  of  wood 
1  in.  broad,  of  any  length,  2  such  strips 
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joined  hj  cross-pieces  forming  racks  for 
drying ;  padded  blocks  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  medallions  will  be  use- 
fnl  (the  pad  forms  a  cushion  for  the 
glass,  while  the  raised  surface  allows  of 
passing  the  burnishing  tool  quickly  round 
when  fastening  down  the  rim) ;  a  stock 
of  prints  trimmed  to  the  desired  size  and 
shape.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  1-2  in. 
margin  of  clear  glass  is  allowed,  this 
margin  being  afterwards  filled  in  with 
Bates'  dead-black  varnish,  as  described 
below.  A  stock  of  oval  dome-top  or 
other  shape  glasses;  suitable  backs  for 
these  shapes  fitted  with  rings;  metal 
rims  to  fit ;  Bates'  dead-black  varnish ; 
Young's  patent  size,  as  sold  at  the  oil- 
man's, completes  the  list. 

Melting  the  gelatine: — Cover  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  with  size  broken  up 
into  small  pieces.  £nough  cold  water  is 
poured  over  to  cover  the  pieces,  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  nearly 
200°  F.  (93°  C),  to  ensure  perfect  solu- 
tion. When  melted,  a  portion  of  the 
solution  is  passed  through  the  sponge 
into  the  second  dish  for  soaking  the 
prints,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
passed  into  the  jug,  and  kept  hot  by 
the  means  above  stated.  A  well-polished 
plate  is  heated  to  100°  F.  (38°  C.), 
placed  on  a  level  slab,  and  covered  with 
a  pool  of  hot  size.  Should  the  solution 
prove  refractory,  the  glass  rod  will  assist 
spreading.  Quickly  transfer  a  soaked 
print  from  the  second  dish  of  hot  size  to 
its  position,  face  down,  on  the  plate,  and 
roughly  squeegee;  remove  the  excess 
with  a  sponge,  and  again  apply  the 
squeegee,  this  time  iuterposing  a  piece 
of  American  cloth  to  protect  the  print. 
If  no  air-bells  are  seen  when  examined 
from  the  front,  the  plate  is  placed  on 
the  rack  to  dry,  paper  side  uppermost, 
which  in  a  good  current  of  dry  air  will 
occupy  a  couple  of  hours.  When  dry, 
the  back  should  receive  a  second  coating 
in  like  manner,  another  2  hours  being 
required  before  the  next  operation. 
When  the  second  coating  is  quite  dry,  a 
brush  well  charged  with  Bates'  black  is 
passed  round  the  margin,  completely 
coating  the  bare  glass,  care  being  ex- 
ercised  not  to  allow  the  varnish  to  over- 


lap the  photograph  more  than  is  really 
necessary;  30  minutes'  drying  will  re- 
move the  last  traces  of  tackiness,  and 
no  more  remains  to  be  done  than  to  fit 
the  back,  adjust  the  metal  rim,  and 
secure  it  down  neatly  with  a  bomiahing 
tool  to  the  padded  block. 

Landscapes  and  figure  studies,  nicely 
vignetted  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  are 
very  effective  when  mounted  as  described 
above,  on  oval  glass  plates,  in  which 
case  the  use  of  black  varnish  is,  of 
course,  dispensed  with.     (Photo,  Neva,) 

Vitrified  Photographs, — At  the  worln 
of  the  Ceramic  Stained  Glass  and  Vitri- 
fied Stained  Glass  Company  at  Chingford 
the  dusting-on  process  is  adopted.  Sen- 
sitive plates  arc  prepared,  upon  which 
the  enamel  colour  is  dusted ;  and  it  does 
not  follow  by  any  means  that  the  glass 
or  porcelain  first  coated  with  the  sen- 
sitive mixture  is  that  upon  which  the 
enamel  is  finally  vitrified,  as  it  is  quite 
easy  to  transfer  the  dust  image  to  a  new 
glass  or  tile.  If,  however,  the  image  is 
to  be  transferred,  the  glass  should  be 
collodionised  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  application  of  the  sensitive  mixture. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  sensitive 
preparation  used  is  a  secret,  but  the 
mixture  recommended  for  this  purpose 
by  Dr.  Liesegang,  which  answers  very 
well,  is  as  follows : — 

Water        100  parts 

Moist  sugar       ..      ..  10 

Gum  arable        ..      ..  10 

Ammonium  bichromate  4 


» 


»9 


The  glass,  very  carefully  cleaned  (and 
collodionised  if  the  image  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred), is  now  placed  on  a  levelling 
stand,  flooded  with  the  sensitive  mixture, 
and  after  the  composition  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  excess  is  drained  off,  the  plate  being 
now  dried  in  an  inclined  position.  The 
drying  cupboard  is  contained  in  the 
"  dark  " — or  rather,  yellow-lighted — 
portion  of  the  building;  but  no  doors 
separate  the  dark  room  from  the  rest, 
the  entry  of  white  light  being  prevented 
by  hangings  of  baize  arranged  on  the 
baffle-plate  principle,  so  that  one  can 
walk  in  or  out  of  the  yellow  room  with- 
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out  touching  or  disturbing  the  hangings. 
The  warm  cupboard  stands  on  a  tin 
water  vessel,  scarcely  2  in.  deep,  and 
about  2  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  long,  the  whole 
being  closed,  excepting  that  a  pipe  is 
provided,  by  which  any  vapour  may 
escape.  The  wooden  bottom  of  the  dry- 
ing box  stands  directly  upon  the  top  of 
the  hot-plate  or  water-bath,  and  the 
front  of  the  box  is  merely  closed  by 
means  of  a  curtain.  As  the  plates  are 
coated,  they  are  reared  up  on  edge  in 
the  cupboard,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  quite  dry,  when  they  are  ready 
for  exposure  in  the  printing  frame. 
Much  depends  upon  care  in  drying,  and 
many  fait  in  the  working  of  the  dusting- 
on  process  through  drying  the  plates  at 
too  high  a  temperature;  indeed  warm 
weather  often  demands  no  artificial  heat 
at  alL  To  the  hand,  the  interior  of  the 
drying  box  seems  only  a  trifle  warmer 
than  the  external  air,  and  one  may  per- 
haps estimate  it  at  about  85°  F.  r29|°  C). 
The  large  flat  water-bath  or  hot-plate 
upon  which  the  cupboard  stands  is  kept 
sufficiently  warm  by  one  paraflin  heater 
with  a  4-in.  wick,  and  turned  down  very 
low.  The  special  advantage  of  the  hot- 
water  plate  is  that  it  ensures  a  uniform 
heat  all  through  the  bath ;  very  little 
over-heating  is  fatal,  as  it  bakes  the 
mixture,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
again  absorbing  moisture. 

The  exposure  is  made  under  a  trans- 
parent positive,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised  to  see  that  printing  frames  and 
transparencies  are  perfectly  dry ;  indeed, 
it  is  generally  considered  advisable  even 
to  slightly  warm  them  before  use.  An 
apparatus  provided  with  a  heating 
arrangement  consisting  of  a  battery  of 
paraflin  lamps,  is  where  the  printing 
frames  are  placed  during  damp  weather ; 
without  some  such  arrangement  for  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  dry,  the  work  would 
be  uncertain.  The  exposure  required  is 
not  a  very  prolonged  one,  a  single 
minute  in  bright  sunshine  being  often 
sufficient,  while  in  dull  daylight  i  hour 
or  more  may  be  required.  No  acti- 
nometer  is  used,  it  being  easy  for  one 
who  is  constantly  at  the  work  to  judge 
the  exposures  with  sufficient  accuracy. 


The  effect  of  exposure  to  light  is  to 
destroy  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture 
which  the  sugar  and  gum  ordinarily 
possess,  consequently  when  the  plate  is 
withdrawn  from  the  printing  frame  and 
exposed  to  damp  air  for  a  few  minutes, 
those  portions  which  have  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  light  will  hold 
the  vitrifiable  pigment  which  is  now 
dusted  over  the  plate,  while  the  most 
exposed  parts  refuse  to  take  up  any 
pigment,  because  they  do  not  become 
adhesive  by  the  absorption  of  water. 
For  dusting  with  the  vitrifiable  pigment 
— which  is  just  such  a  powder  colour 
as  potters  use  in  decorating  their  goods 
— the  plate  is  laid  in  a  tin  dish,  and  the 
powder  is  dusted  over  with  a  broad 
camel-hair  brush.  If  the  image  is  very 
slow  to  appear,  one  may  venture  to 
breathe  very  cautiously  on  the  plate, 
after  which  the  cnnmcl  colour  is  again 
applied.  A  little  consideration  will  show 
that  in  this  process  over-exposure  results 
in  a  hard  image,  while  fog  or  general 
tinting  is  a  consequence  of  under-ex- 
posure. When  a  perfect  picture,  having 
all  the  gradations  of  the  original,  is 
obtained,  the  excess  of  pigment  is  brushed 
off,  and  the  powder  colour  is  fixed  by 
flowing  collodion  over  the  plate.  If  the 
plate  were  now  fired,  the  chromium 
compounds  in  the  film  would  become 
vitrified,  and  would  give  a  disagreeable 
green  tint  to  the  picture,  so  some  means 
of  ensuring  their  removal  must  be 
adopted. 

One  secret  is  the  composition  of  the 
fluid  in  which  the  plates  are  soaked  at 
this  stage  to  remove  the  chromium ;  but 
Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  soaking  for 
i  hour  or  so  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  The  chromium  having 
been  removed,  and  the  plate  dried,  all 
is  ready  for  the  final  operation  in  the 
furnace,  if  the  vitrification  is  to  take 
place  on  the  original  support;  but  if 
the  film  is  to  be  transferred,  the  plate 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  very  dilute 
acid  (say  1  part  nitric  acid  in  60-80  of 
water)  until  the  film  can  be  floated  ofl', 
and  placed  in  position  on  the  glass  or 
tile  which  is  to  be  decorated,  (^Photo. 
News.} 
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Enamel  Photographs. — A  sheet  of  any 
smooth-surfaced  glass  (plate  is  best)  is 
cleaned  by  any  of  the  usual  photographic 
methods;  now  rub  over  the  plate  a 
solution  of  alcohol  containing  about  5 
drops  nitric  acid  to  the  oz. ;  rub  over 
the  glass,  and  polish  with  a  dry  piece  of 
Canton  flannel;  finally  dust  a  little 
soapstone  or  French  chalk  from  a  small 
muslin-covered  box  containing  the  chalk ; 
brush  it  off  lightly  with  a  clean  piece  of 
Canton  flannel;  be  careful  not  to  mb 
hard,  as  in  that  case  the  chalk  would 
deaden  the  polish  of  the  glass  plate. 
This  done,  the  glass  is  coated  with  plain 
collodion,  5  gr.  cotton  to  the  oz.  of  equal 
parts  alcohol  and  ether.  The  plate  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  can  be  kept  in  this 
state  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 
When  dry,  lay  the  plate  upon  some 
level  place,  and  cover  with  a  solution  of 
plain  gelatine  about  the  consistency  of 
cream,  at  a  temperature  of  90°-100°  F. 
(320~38°  C.) ;  allow  the  plate  to  lie  flat 
until  the  gelatine  sets,  which  will  depend 
on  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

When  dry,  stand  the  plate  (or  plates) 
up  to  dry,  and  store  them  away ;  in  this 
state  they  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  it 
is  well  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand  in  this 
condition,  as  pictures  can  be  mounted  in 
a  few  moments. 

To  mount  the  picture,  lay  one  or  more 
plates  upon  some  level  place  over  the 
sink,  so  that  the  water  to  be  used  will 
have  free  escape  to  the  waste  pipe. 
Cover  the  plates  fully  with  water, 
allowing  as  much  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face as  possible ;  lift  the  pictures  from 
the  water  they  have  been  washed  in, 
and  lay  them  face  down  upon  the  pre- 
pared surface  of  the  plate,  filling  it  with 
as  many  prints  as  it  will  hold,  arranging 
them  according  to  their  sizes;  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  bubbles.  Have 
a  piece  of  thin  rubber  cloth  and  a  squee- 
gee ;  lay  the  rubber  cloth  over  the  plates, 
and  with  the  squeegee  press  the  pictures 
into  contact  with  the  glass,  at  the  same 
time  take  out  all  air-bells  by  passing  it 
back  and  forth  over  the  plate.  This 
done,  run  around  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  a  knife  to  cut  off  the  gelatine  and 
collodion,  i  in.;  this  is  to- allow  the  | 


paper  that  is  mounted  on  the  back  of 
the  picture  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  which 
will  thus  bind  the  whole  thing  down 
until  liberated  by  being  cut  inside  this 
safety  edge,  otherwise  the  pictures  would 
be  apt  to  leave  the  glass  before  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  and  thereby  lose  the 
brilliancy  they  would  have  if  properly 
dried.  After  the  pictures  have  got 
surface  dry,  give  them  a  coat  of  thin 
gelatine,  and  cover  them  with  a  sheet  of 
Manilla  paper  or  any  common  paper, 
same  size  as  the  plate;  now  mount 
them  with  cardboard,  known  as  printers' 
cardboard,  because  it  is  cheap  and 
answers  every  purpose;  finally  cover 
the  whole  with  an  enamel  sheet  of  paper 
of  any  tint  desired,  thus  having  an 
enamelled  mount,  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  as  well  as  an  enamelled  photo- 
graph. After  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
cut  inside  the  safety  edge,  when  the 
prints  will  come  off  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful finish  possible.  The  prints  may  now 
be  stamped  out  with  a  round  or  square 
cornered  die,  or  cut  with  a  knife  any 
desired  shape ;  the  edges  may  be  bevelled 
and  bronzed  with  a  little  gum-arabic 
and  bronze  applied  with  a  camel-kair 
brush.     (T.  Inglis.) 

Toning, —  The  art  of  toning  is  one 
which  the  amateur  is  apt  to  give  too 
little  attention  to.  Excellence  in  all 
the  manipulations  connected  with  the 
production  of  a  negative,  even  including 
the  making  of  the  plates,  and,  indeed, 
excellence  in  every  operation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finished  picture  up  to 
that  of  toning,  is  common  enough  with 
amateurs.  Excellence  in  toning  is  not 
so  common.  ''Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  tone,  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
tone  well,"  had  been  said ;  and  there 
certainly  is  much  truth  in  the  saying. 
By  excellence  in  toning  we  mean  not 
only  the  ability  to  get  a  good  colour 
with  pure  whites  and  transparent 
shadows,  but  also  the  power  of  getting 
any  tone  we  require,  of  course  confining 
our  requirements  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  matter.  The  variation  produced  by 
varying  the  toning  bath  and  manner  of 
toning  is  not  confined  to  the  colour  ob- 
tained only,  but  shows    itself  in  th^ 
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gcueral  quality  of  the  print.  Tou  may 
have  2  prints  taken  from  the  same 
negative,  and  printed  on  portions  of  the 
same  sheet  of  paper.  The  colour  of  the 
tone  is  not  very  different :  it  would  be 
described  as  a  warmish  brown  in  each 
case.  The  difference  in  the  general 
appearance  1%  however,  great.  The  one 
is  a  clear,  brilliant,  and  pleasing  picture ; 
the  other,  though  it  would  scarcely  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  "  mealy  prints,** 
is  a  flat,  dirty,  uninteresting-looking 
object.  Now  these  2  prints  were  toned 
in  the  same  bath.  They  show  how 
much  /depends  on  the  small  details  of 
the  process  merely. 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  and 
taking  in  succession  the  various  small 
matters  which  we  have  found  worthy 
of  attention  if  we  desire  to  get  a  pleasing 
colour  in  our  prints,  we  may  take  first 
of  all  the  qusdity  of  the  negative.  As 
is  generally  known,  the  influence  of  this 
on  the  tone  of  the  finished  print  is  very 
great,  but  wherein  this  influence  exists 
is  apparently  not  quite  fully  understood. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  a  negative 
showing  strong  contrast  will  give  a 
print  which  may  be  toned  to  a  rich 
colour;  but  something  more  than  this 
appears  to  be  required.  A  negative 
with  a  contrast  ever  so  great,  if  under- 
exposed, will  not  give  a  print  readily 
toned  to  a  pleasing  colour.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  gradation  of  density  of 
the  negative  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
colour  of  silver  prints  obtainable  from 
it.  We  will  get,  as  a  rule,  a  better 
tone  from  a  negative  which  might  be 
described  as  '*  somewhat  delicate  but 
full  of  detail"  than  from  the  densest 
possible  negative  which  is  even  a  little 
under-exposed. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  manufacture  or 
sensitising  of  the  paper,  because,  as  a 
rule,  amateurs  use  ready-sensitised 
paper.  We,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 
actual  printing.  It  is  an  opinion  com- 
monly held  that  the  longer,  within 
limits,  a  print  remains  exposed  in  the 
frame — that  is  to  say,  the  poorer  the 
lights  at  the  time  of  printing,  the 


better  will  be  the  tone.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  that  prints  done  in  very 
brilliant  sunshine,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  tone  as  well  as  those  which  have 
taken  longer  to  print ;  but  we  have  not 
found  the  difference  to  be  very  great. 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  paper  both 
before  and  after  printing  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  as  we  all  know  ready- 
sensitised  paper  turns  brown  from  being 
kept.  It  may,  however,  turn  in  .two 
totally  different  ways.  It  sometimes 
turns  of  the  same  colour  that  it  would 
were  it  slightly  exposed  to  light.  This 
appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
pure  air  and  damp,  and  does  no  harm  so 
far  as  the  colour  obtainable  by  toning  b 
concerned.  There  is,  however,  a  yery 
different  discoloration  which  results 
from  exposure  to  the  smoky,  impure  air 
of  London,  and  probably  comes  aboat 
from  the  action  of  sulphur  in  some  form. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  metallic  lustre ; 
the  effect  of  this  is  disastrous  on  the 
tone  of  the  print.  Nothing  but  the 
most  sickly  colour  is  possible  from  paper 
which  has  turned  its  colour  in  the 
manner  described.  From  this  we  gather 
the  importance  of  keeping  ready-sen- 
sitised paper  in  a  place  where  the  air  is 
as  pure  as  possible.  .    -  — 

It  is  probable  that  the  stage  at  which 
the  most  can  be  done  to  make  or  mar 
the  tone  of  a  print  is  that  of  the  wash- 
ing which  is  performed  previous  to  the 
toning.  If,  for  example,  the  prints  be 
placed  in  the  water  in  masses,  and  be 
allowed  to  adhere  one  to  another  for  any 
length  of  time— or,  in  fact,  if  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  water  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  free  silver  nitrate  which 
washes  out  of  them — ruination  of  the 
tone  will  be  the  result. 

It  appears  to  be  of  importance  to  get 
the  first  silver  which  is  washed  from 
the  prints  away  from  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  placed  first  in  a  large  vessel, 
and  should  be  removed  from  this  first 
washing  vessel  to  a  second  after  a  very 
short  immersion.  The  next  point  of 
importance  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
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washing  should  be  carried.  Here  let  us 
say  that  we  are  in  favour  of  eliminating 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  free  silver 
nitrate  by  very  thorough  washing,  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  common  salt  to  convert  what  silver 
nitrate  is  left  into  chloride. 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  various 
objections  to  the  presence  of  free  silver 
nitrate  in  the  prints  at  the  time  of 
toning.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  very  un- 
certain factor  in  the  process.  We  never 
can  tell  how  much  we  have  washed  away 
and  how  much  we  have  left,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  uncertainty  intro- 
duced in  the  result.  When  we  wash 
out  all  the  silver  nitrate  the  uncertainty 
ceases ;  and  not  only  that,  we  find  that 
if,  as  certainly  is  the  case,  the  toning 
takes  much  longer,  or  requires  a  much 
stronger  solution  of  gold,  the  result  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  got  when 
silver  nitrate  is  present.  A  further 
great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
prints  toned  without  the  presence  of 
silver  nitrate  do  not  change  their  colour 
in  the  fixing  bath ;  those  toned  in  its 
presence  do.  We  have,  therefore,  if  we 
have  thoroughly  washed  our  prints, 
merely  to  wait  for  the  colour  we  require, 
and  then  to  remove  the  print  from  the 
toning  bath.  It  certainly  is  the  fact  that 
with  most  ready-sensitised  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  very  good  purple 
tone.  We  can,  however,  get  a  very 
warm  brown. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion, it  would  appear  from  mere  theo- 
retical reasoning  that  there  can  be  no 
need  for  any  washing  at  all  before  using 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should 
be  objectionable  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
of  the  silver  nitrate  by  converting  it 
into  chloride,  but  the  fact  remains  the 
same  that  we  do  not  get  a  good  result 
if  we  place  the  prints  direct  from  the 
printing  frame  into  the  salt  water.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  if  the  salt  solution  be 
beyond  a  certain  strength,  the  prints 
refuse  to  tone  at  all.  Considering  these 
two  facts,  it  becomes  merely  a  matter 
of  experiment  to  determine  how  to  use 
the  salt.  We  have  proceeded  as  follows 
with  good  results. 


We  wash  the  prints  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  muddiness  of  the  washing 
water  has  disappeared :  this  means  3  or 
4  changes  of  water.  We  then  dip  for 
10  minutes  in  water  which  contains 
i  oz.  common  salt  to  each  gallon.  After 
that  we  wash  in  other  3  changes  of 
water,  and  proceed  to  tone.  The  only 
difference  in  the  manipulation  in  toning 
the  2  prints  mentioned  above  was  that 
the  first  was  allowed  to  soak  for  some 
time  in  its  first  washing  water,  and  was 
then  but  imperfectly  washed.  The  second 
was  at  first  rinsed  briskly  in  running 
water,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with 
the  salt  solution  as  described.  It  took 
5-6  times  as  long  to  tone  as  the  first. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  give 
the  formula  we  were  using,  although 
we  believe  the  difference  in  result  pro- 
duced by  different  toning  formulae  is 
vastly  less  than  the  difference  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  varying  mere 
details  of  manipulation  :— 


Gold  chloride 

Borax 

Water 


..       1  gr. 
..      ..     60  gr. 
,      ..      ..     12  oz. 
(JPhoto,  News.") 

Outdoor  Photography. — It  frequently 
happens  that  the  amateur  in  outdoor 
photography  requires  a  plate  which  will 
retain  its  sensitiveness  for  a  few  hours, 
such  as  the  photographing  of  objects 
within  easy  reach  of  his  honie.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way,  without  resort  to  dry-plates 
or  tent,  by  proceeding  in  the  usual 
manner  as  regards  coating  and  sensitising 
the  plate,  and,  after  thoroughly  washing 
it,  applying  the  following  preservative 
solution : — 


Glycerine 
Albumen 
Water  .. 
Ammonia 


12  dr. 
2  oz. 
4  oz. 
2  drops 


No  special  collodion  is  required,  and  the 
formula  is  easily  made  up  and  applied. 
As  to  developing  the  plate,  a  4-gr.  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallic  acid  will  be  found 
sufficient ;  and  when  all  the  details  are 
well  out,  intensification  with  p3rrogallic 
acid  and  silver  will  secure  a  good  nega- 
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tivc.  Plates  so  prepared  .will  keep 
moist  for  at  least  4  hours  in  moderately 
warm  weather. 

In  case  the  subject  to  be  photographed 
is  within  a  mile  of  dark  room,  and  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  cool,  the  ordinary 
wet  plate,  without  any  preservative, 
will  answer,  as,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing hints,  the  plate  will  keep  moist 
for  at  least  20  minutes.  After  taking 
the  plate  from  the  bath,  place  it  in  the 
dark  slide,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
carry  it  in  that  position  to  the  camera, 
and,  after  exposure,  bring  it  back  to 
the  dark  room  in  the  same  position  and 
develop  at  once.  A  small  piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper must  be  placed  in  each  corner 
of  the  dark  slide,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
silver  solution  flowing  over  the  plate, 
and  a  piece  of  damp  blotting-paper 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  to  prevent  evaporation  as  much 
as  possible.  Give  a  little  longer  ex- 
posure than  you  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  use  a  little  more 
alcohol  in  the  developer. 

Negative  Bath. — ^The  following  nega- 
tive bath  will  be  found  excellent,  re- 
ducing the  expense  by  one-half,  and 
giving  negatives  of  a  first-class  descrip- 
tion, with  an  entire  absence  of  "pin- 
holes "  :— 

Silver  nitrate     1  oz. 

Barytes  nitrate ^  dr. 

Potassium  iodide        ..      ..     8gr. 
Water 12  oz. 

Nitric  acid ..  Enough  to  make  slightly 
acid. 

Tiic  developer  best  suited  to  the  above 
is  the  following  : — 

Iron  protosulphatc     . .      . .   40  gr. 

Acetic  acid ^  dr. 

Water 2  oz. 

Alcohol       (quant,  suff.) 

Intensify  with  silver. 

Varnishes. — (1)  A  solution  of  shellac 
methylated  spirit  forms  the  basis  of 
varnish,  and  a  simple  varnish  so  made 
will  answer  for  all  rough  work;  but 
where  delicate  results  are  wanted,  it 
must  be  paler  in  colour,  and  for  this 
purpose  use  "bleached shellac."  Bleached 


shellac  dissolved  in  spirit  also  makes  an 
excellent  varnish ;  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  hard  and  tenacious  as  that  from  the 
orange  shellac.  A  good  strong  coating 
of  it  is  readily  scratched  by  the  finger- 
nail— a  contretemps  so  likely  to  occur 
in  printing  that  such  a  varnish  cannot 
be  recommended.  White  shellac  is  made 
by  dissolving  ordinary  shellac  in  caustic 
alkali,  and  then  treating  the  solution 
with  chlorine,  which  at  one  and  the 
same  time  decolorises  and  precipitates 
it.  This  process,  though  it  produces  a 
pale  resin  of  great  value  for  many 
economical  purposes,  causes  the  resin 
to  lose  many  of  those  properties  that 
specially  fit  orange  lac  for  use  in  photo- 
graphic varnish.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  white  lac  varnish  is  the  frequency 
with  which  it  dries  into  a  multitude  of 
fine  ridges,  which  no  rocking  of  the  plate 
to  and  fro  during  draining  and  drying 
will  prevent.  But  for  paleness  of  colour 
in  the  coating  obtained  from  it  nothing 
can  be  better ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  resins  —  that  is,  the  bleached 
and  the  unbleached — the  objectionable 
qualities  of  either  seem  either  covered 
or  greatly  minimised  This  mixture  in 
suitable  proportions  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  the  varnish  recommended. 

Experimenters  with  "bleached,"  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  "  white  lac,"  must 
know  that  unless  it  be  properly  stored 
it  practically  loses  its  solubility  in  spirit 
of  wine ;  and  many  cases  of  failure  in 
varnish-making  are  caused  through 
the  purchaser  being  supplied  with  a 
sample  that  had  become  insoluble.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 
in  a  place  where  the  lac  was  in  great 
demand  ;  but  many  of  our  readers  live 
in  places  where  photographic — indeed, 
any  rare — chemicals  are  most  difficult 
to  get,  and  when  obtainable  are  not 
always  in  good  condition.  However,  in 
the  case  of  white  lac,  where  the  experi- 
menter is  ignorant  of  the  appearance  it 
should  present,  he  can  easily  test  a  small 
quantity  if  he  have  any  doubt  in  the 
matter.  It  should  be  crushed  or  pounded 
into  small  pieces  before  adding  to  the 
spirit,  as  even  in  the  best  samples  a 
large  proportion  entirely  insoluble  always 
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exists,  and  a  clear  solation  most  not  be 
expected.  Its  solubility  or  the  reverse  is 
soon  discovered  by  noticing  whether  the 
small  particles  begin  to  disintegrate,  as 
it  were,  or  retain  their  sharp  outlines. 

A  good  indication  of  insolubility  is 
the  outer  layer  of  the  round  pieces  or 
sticks  turning  semi-transparent.  The 
plan  usually  adopted  to  prevent  this 
change  taking  place  is  to  keep  the 
bleached  lac  in  the  dark  and  covered 
with  water,  when,  if  it  remain  so 
covered,  it  will  retain  its  solubility  in 
spirit  for  a  lengthened  period. 

The  third  and  last  ingredient  in  this 
yarnish  is  sandarac.  It  is  well  known 
by  varnish-makers  that,  when  resins  are 
mixed  and  "  blended,"  the  character  of 
the  solution  or  varnish  is  not  by  any 
means  of  necessity  an  average  of  the 
characters  of  the  resins  taken  separately, 
and  such  is  the  case  with  sandarac. 
This  resin  taken  by  itself  gires  a  varnish 
that  is  quite  useless  from  its  brittle- 
ness,  but  when  added  to  a  shellac  varnish 
it  confers  a  portion  of  its  own  quality  of 
brightness  of  surface,  which  it  possesses 
in  a  high  degree,  but  does  not,  in 
moderate  quantity,  tend  to  make  it 
"  rotten." 

The  formula  for  a  varnish  devised  on 
the  principles  above  enunciated  is  as 
follows : — 


Palest  orange  shellac 
Bleached  lac     «. 

Sandarac  

Methylated  spirit     . . 


2|  oz. 
5|  oz. 
I  oz. 
Iqt. 


Bruise  the  bleached  lac  till  reduced  to 
small  pieces.  Powder  the  sandarac,  and 
then  add  the  whole  to  the  spirit,  putting 
in  a  few  small  pieces  of  glass  to  prevent 
the  shellac  caking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar ;  stir  or  well  shake  the  whole  from 
time  to  time,  till  it  is  evident  that 
solution  is  complete.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  set  aside  to  clear,  pour 
off  the  clear,  supernatant  fluid,  and 
filter  the  rest.  It  is  best  to  allow  a 
month  or  two  for  subsidence,  for  the 
insoluble  part  occupies  so  large  a  space 
that  much  waste  through  evaporation, 
&c.,  is  caused  if  an  uxmeoessarily  large 
quantity  he  passed  through  the  feUet, 


(2)  Quick-drying  Varnish  for  Ferro- 
types.— ^A  very  good  and  hard  varnish 
used  for  negatives  which  have  to  stand 
far  more  handling  than  a  ferrotype  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  white  hard 
spirit  varnish  and  alcohol.  Warm  the 
plate,  and  apply  as  collodion,  pouring 
off  the  superfluous  quantity;  slightly 
warm  again,  and  on  cooling,  which  takes 
place  in  a  minute  or  two,  a  flne  hard 
coat  of  varnish  will  be  found — so  hard 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  scratched  with 
the  finger-nail.  The  process  used  for 
ferrotypes  is  very  similar  to  Ihat  for 
glass  positives,  with  the  exception  that 
a  special  kind  of  collodion  should  be  used 
so  as  to  produce  a  thin  deposit  with 
considerable  detail. 

(3)  Elastic  Dammar  Varnish,  —  An 
elastic  flexible  varnish  for  paper,  which 
may  be  applied  without  previously  sizing 
the  article,  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Crush  transparent  and  clear  pieces  of 
dammar  into  small  grains ;  introduce  a 
convenient  quantity — say  40  gr. — into 
a  flask,  pour  on  it  about  6  oz.  acetone, 
and  expose  the  whole  to  a  moderate 
temperature  for  about  2  weeks,  fre- 
quently shaking.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  pour  off  the  clear  saturated  solu- 
tion of  dammar  in  acetone,  and  add,  to 
every  4  parts  varnish,  3  of  rather  dense 
collodion ;  the  2  solutions  are  mixed  by 
agitation,  the  resulting  liquid  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  preserved  in  well-closed 
phials.  This  var&ish  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  soft  beaver-hair  pencil,  in  vertical 
lines.  At  the  first  application,  it  will 
appear  as  if  the  surface  of  the  paper 
were  covered  with  a  thin  white  skin. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  varnish  has 
become  dry,  it  presents  a  clear  shining 
surface.  It  should  be  applied  in  2  or  3 
layei*s.  This  varnish  retains  its  gloss 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  and 
remains  elastic ;  the  latter  quality 
adapts  it  especially  to  topographical 
crayon  drawings  and  maps,  as  well  as 
to  photographs.     (Pharm.  Centraihaile.) 

(4)  For  Prints.— 'Heat  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  rub  a  little  wax  over  it  with  a  bit 
of  cotton-wool.  Pour  water  over  the 
plate,  and  press  the  picture  down  upon 
it  wfth  a  piece  of  filtering  paper.    Wheij 
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dry,  the  picture  is  removed,  and  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  brilliant  surface. 

(5)  For  Gelatine  Negatives. — One  of 
the  minor  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  gelatine  plates  is  that  of 
varnishing.  In  the  abstract  it  should, 
no  doubt,  be  the  simplest  of  all  opera- 
tions;  and  with  collodion,  given  a 
moderate  amount  of  care,  such  was  the 
case.  But  with  gelatine,  for  various 
reasons,  the  apparently  easy  process  of 
giving  the  final  protective  coating  to 
the  otherwise  finished  negative  is  found 
to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  one ;  and  many  operators 
refuse  to  varnish  their  negatives  at  all, 
prefering  to  risk  the  dangers  of  printing 
from  -bare  gelatine  films  as  being  the 
safer  plan. 

The  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the 
physical  and  partly  from  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  gelatine.  Its  power- 
ful affinity  for  water  and  its  great  ab- 
sorptive powers,  and  consequent  swell- 
ing under  the  action  of  moisture,  render 
the  gelatine  film  anything  but  a  suitable 
companion,  at  close  acquaintance,  with 
the  hard,  brittle,  and  inflexible  layer  of 
resinous  matter  which  is  laid  upon  it,  as 
its  protector.  This  latter,  no  matter  of 
what  materials  it  may  be  composed,  has 
hitherto  proved  wholly  inadequate  to 
perform  the  rdle  expected  of  it,  and, 
though  supposedly  waterproof,  appears 
only  to  intensify  the  danger  which 
moisture  may  threaten  to  the  film  of  a 
gelatine  negative.  A  single  drop  of 
water  on  a  varnished  gelatine  negative 
will,  after  a  very  brief  contact,  leave  a 
mark  which,  if  not  indelible,  requires 
the  entire  removal  of  the  varnish  before 
it  can  be  obliterated,  penetrating,  as  it 
does,  through  the  film  of  varnish  to  the 
gelatine  underneath,  and  causing  the 
latter  to  expand  and  crack  the  inflexible 
layer  of  resin  above  it. 

If  the  moisture  be  presented  in  the 
form  of  silver  solution,  or  if  silver  from 
damp  sensitised  paper  gain  access  to  the 
film,  the  result,  though  less  immediately 
visible,  is  far  more  fatal.  Combination 
takes  place  between  the  silver  and  the 
gelatine,  and  brown  stains  result,  which, 
in  the  majority  of  ca&es,  it  is  quite  im- 


possible to  remove.  Dissolving  off  the 
varnish  is  useless,  for  the  action  of  the 
silver  will  be  found  to  have  passed  right 
through  that  and  to  have  attacked  the 
under  layer  of  gelatine,  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  amenable  only  to  those 
reagents  which  attack  the  developed 
image  itself. 

It  appears  useless  to  hope  for  any  way 
out  of  these  difficulties  by  merely  alter- 
ing the  constituents  of  the  varnish.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  none  of  the 
resins  usually  employed  (not  even  shel- 
lac) are  really  impervious  to  moisture ; 
and,  this  being  the  case,  the  absorptive 
powers  of  the  gelatine  and  its  consequent 
swelling  render  it  hopeless  to  expect  to 
do  more  than  ameliorate  matters.  A 
preliminary  coating  of  collodion  has  been 
recommended,  and  certainly  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  varnish  alone ;  but, 
as  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  still 
greater  improvement  is  to  employ  the 
collodion  alone,  and  apply  the  varnish  to 
some  other  purpose.  The  intervention 
of  the  collodion  greatly  retards  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  by  the  gelatine 
film,  though  it  does  not  arrest  it  entirely, 
consequently  the  ultimate  effect  is  the 
same  as  with  varnish  alone;  but,  if 
collodion  by  itself  be  used,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently elastic  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  expansion  of  the  gelatine  without 
splitting  or  cracking,  and  when  the  plate 
is  dried,  no  trace  of  any  injury  remains. 

The  hardness  of  a  collodionised  gelatine 
film  is  very  surprising  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  '^var- 
nishing," but  something  more  is  wanted. 
The  author  tried  many  different  kinds  of 
varnish,  some  of  them  specially  prepared 
for  **  dry-plate  **  work  ;  but  whether 
with  or  without  the  preliminary  film  of 
collodion,  he  found  nothing  that  would 
absolutely  resist  moisture.  He,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  attaining  with  some 
trouble  a  degree  of  protection  which 
practically  answers  for  all  the  dangers 
that  any  ordinary  negative  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to,  though  it  may  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  adopt  it  in  all  cases. 

His  expierience  with  all  varnishes,  as 
supplied  commercially,  is  that  they  are 
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too  thich  for  gelatine  films,  though  they 
may  answer  for  collodion.  The  latter, 
it  most  be  remembered,  is  spongy  and 
poroos,  and  absorbs  some  of  the  alcoholic 
yamish ;  while  gelatine,  on  the  contrary, 
rejects  it  entirely.  Consequently,  var- 
nish of  ordinary  thickness  flows  badly 
on  a  gelatine  plate,  dries  slowly,  and  is 
a  very  Ipng  time  before  it  loses  its 
''tackiness."  He  therefore  dilutes  the 
yamish  with  at  least  an  equal  volume  of 
methylated  alcohol,  and  filters  carefully 
through  filter-paper.  The  negative, 
after  drying,  is  heated  and  polished  with 
an  old  silk  handkerchief  and  a  little 
powdered  talc ;  it  is  then  coUodionised, 
dried,  and  varnished.  After  the  latter 
operation,  strong  heat  is  applied  for  at 
least  10  minutes ;  the  plate  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  is  again  polished 
with  talc.  If  extra  protection  be  re- 
quired, the  operations  of  collodionising 
and  varnishing  are  repeated,  the  result 
being  a  surface  which  is  far  harder  and 
more  impervious  to  moisture  than  if  a 
single  coating  of  collodion  and  thick 
varnish  had  been  used. 

A  good,  cheap  varnish  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  hard  white  spirit  varnish 
diluted  with  4-5  times  its  volume  of 
methylated  alcohol.  The  collodion  may 
be  ordinary  *'  enamel "  collodion,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  (H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth.) 

(6)  Water  Varnish.— Take  J  lb.  of 
shellac  (in  thin  flakes),  and  1  pint 
water ;  place  them  in  a  tin  saucepan  or 
other  suitable  vessel  on  the  fire  or  over 
a  gas  stove,  and  raise  to  boiling  point. 
When  this  is  reached,  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  borax, 
stirring  vigorously  with  a  glass  rod  or 
clean  stick  until  this  shellac  is  all  dis- 
solved, which  will  be  in  a  few  seconds. 
Do  not  use  too  much  borax,  but  add 
slowly,  and  stop  short  of  complete  solu- 
tion rather  than  the  other  way.  After 
this,  the  solution  is  Altered  through 
charcoal,  and  the  water  varnish  is  ready 
for  use. 

For  wet  collodion  negatives  it  is  in- 
valuable, as  its  use  entirely  does  away 
with  split  Alms ;  and  when  only  1  or  2 
prints  are  required,  the  negative  need 


not  be  varnished  with  spirit  varnish. 
All  that  is  required,  after  the  negative 
is  washed,  is  to  flood  it  with  the  water 
varnish,  and  stand  up  to  dry ;  when  dry, 
the  negative  is  ready  for  the  printer  so 
far  as  the  surface  is  concerned.  A  film 
so  protected  stands  a  great  deal  of  rough 
usage,  and  is  not  very  easy  to  scratch, 
while  for  retouching  the  surface  it  is 
superb.  For  wet  collodion  negatives, 
the  advantages  are  certain  immunity 
from  split  films,  and  saving  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  of  spirit  varnish, 
fire,  &c.,  and  risk  of  cracking  the  plate 
from  the  action  of  heat. 

For  gelatine  negatives,  water  varnish 
is  applied  directly  after  they  are  washed, 
and,  when  dry,  the  retouching  is  per- 
formed, and  spirit  varnish  is  applied  in 
the  usual  way,  when  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  the  films  being  silver  stained, 
no  matter  how  long  they  are  in  use. 

A  gelatine  negative,  covered  with 
water  varnish  and  dried,  was  placed 
upon  a  shelf,  and  a  cotton-wool  plug 
out  of  a  silver  funnel  was  laid  upon  the 
film.  At  the  end  of  3  days  no  sign  of  a 
silver  stain  was  visible,  and  this  without 
any  spirit  varuish  over  it.  This  water 
varnish  will  be  found  far  superior  to  a 
film  of  plain  collodion,  besides  being 
easier  and  simpler  of  application. 

One  important  point  in  favour  of  a 
water  varnish  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  film  when  wet,  and  there- 
fore with  all  its  pores  open ;  while  that 
part  of  the  varnish  that  does  not  sink 
into  the  film,  but  remains  upon  the 
surface,  will  give  a  gripe  or  hold  for  the 
subsequent  film  of  spirit  varnish,  afford- 
ing a  promise  of  security  more  in  accord 
with  the  known  permanence  of  a  well- 
varnished  collodion  negative.  (W.  T. 
Wilkinson.) 

(7)  The  following  recipe  for  a  re- 
touching varnish  is  given  in  the  3t, 
Louis  Practical  Photographer  by  A.  St. 
Clair : — ^Best  orange  shellac,  2  oz. ;  am- 
monia carbonate  (in  crystals),  4  oz. ; 
soft  water,  32  oz.  Raise  the  water  to 
nearly  boiling  point,  then  add  the  am- 
monia, and,  when  that  is  dissolved,  the 
lac ;  stir  well  until  the  whole  of  the  lac 
is  dissolved  \  allow  it  to  cool,  and  filter. 
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Apply  it  to  the  negative  by  pouring  on 
and  off  a  few  times,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

(8)  Lacquer. — Amber,  1  part;  co- 
pal, 1;  benzole,  2;  spirit  of  wine,  15. 

(9)  Lacquer. — Amber,  2  parts;  co- 
pal, 2;  mastic,  1;  petroleum  naphtha, 
10 ;  spirit  of  wine,  20. 

The  raw  materials  for  preparing 
lacquers  for  photographers  must  be 
chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  lacquers 
should  be  entirely  colourless. 

(10)  Alcohol,  5  oz. ;  bleached  shellac, 
6  dr.;  camphor,  1  scr. ;  essence  of 
bergamot,  10  .drops. 

(11)  It  was  not  long  after  the  general 
adoption  of  the  gelatine  process  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  varnish  hitherto 
used  for  collodion  negatives  was  not  a 
sufBcient  protection  in  the  case  of  gela- 
tine negatives  when  large  numbers  were 
required  to  be  printed.  Minute  spots 
first  made  their  appearance,  and  these 
rapidly  multiplied  and  increased  in  size 
until  the  negative  became  useless.  Many 
methods  of  treatment  were  suggested 
and  carefully  tested  as  a  protection 
against  the  caustic  action  of  the  silver 
salt  on  the  film  of  gelatine ;  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  none  was  found  to  equal 
in  efficacy  a  coating  of  collodion  followed 
by  another  of  spirit  varnish ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  subsequent  experience,  these 
substances,  if  properly  applied,  seem  to 
be  a  perfect  remedy  for  the  evil. 

A  suitable  collodion  is  made  by  dis- 
solving a  tough  soluble  pyroxyline,  such 
as  is  used  for  surgical  collodion,  to  the 
strength  of  6  gr.  to  the  oz.  in  equal  parts 
of  methylated  alcohol  and  methylated 
ether  '720.  It  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
some  days ;  and  the  clear  collodion  may 
then  be  applied  to  the  negative  in  the 
usual  way.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
drained  off  too  closely,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  flow  back  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  the  plate  then  placed  on  a 
level  support  until  set.  When  dry,  a 
thick  impervious  coating  results,  which 
is  rendered  hard  and  proof  against 
ordinary  risk  of  mechanical  injury  by 
the  application  of  a  lacquer  prepared  as 
follows  :— 

To  i  lb.  << button  lac"  and    2  oz. 


sandarac  placed  in  a  flask,  add  }  gal. 
methylated  alcohol,  and  shake  up  oc- 
casionally during  a  week,  by  which  time 
the  soluble  portion  will  be  taken  up; 
but  do  not  use  artificial  heat  to  dissolve 
the  sediment,  as  it  is  better  filtered  out. 
Button  lac,  although  apparently  browner 
than  shellac,  is  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence, as  it  really  gives  a  lighter  coloured 
solution ;  but  even  seed-lac  may  be  used 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  after  filtration 
of  boiling  the  clear  but  dark-coloured 
varnish  for  10  minutes  in  a  flask  on  a 
water  bath  with  4  oz.  freshly  prepared 
animal  charcoal,  which  treatment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  filtration,  effectually 
removes  the  orange  dye  which  would 
otherwise  tend  to  retard  the  printing. 
The  collodionised  negative  is  warmed  as 
usual  before  and  after  lacquering.  Many 
negatives  thus  treated  have  been  in 
contact  with  sensitised  paper  for  several 
months  at  a  time,  and  exposed  in  all 
weathers  during  the  last  3  years  with* 
out  any  apparent  detriment;  so  it  is 
hoped  that  this  record  may  not  be  with- 
out some  practical  value.  (W.  Bedford.) 

(12)  Erllger  considers  that  all  acid 
and  gummy  constituents  should  be  re- 
moved from  resin  by  treating  it  with 
soda  before  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  to 
form  photographic  varnish. 

(13)  If  your  pictures  are  otherwise 
satisfactory,  you  need  only  proceed  as 
follows,  to  ensure  their  keeping  for 
printing: — Prepare  a  weak  solution  of 
gum,  say  1  oz.  gum  to  4  oz.  water. 
When  your  plate  is  developed,  fixed,  and 
washed,  and  while  still  wet,  pour  over 
it  some  of  the  above  gum  water,  and 
cover  the  plate  with  it  as  with  a  varnish. 
Rear  up  on  edge  to  dry  spontaneously. 
This  forms  a  perfectly  protective  cover- 
ing, which  never  sticks  to  the  albu- 
menised  paper,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
sun  may  be. 

(14)  Colourless  Negative  Varnish. — 
Dammar,  2  parts;  mastic,  1;  san- 
darac, 0*5;  chloroform,  20 ;  tar-varnish 
oil,  20. 

For  preparing  this  varnish,  the  finely- 
powdered  resins  are  tied  in  a  small  linen 
bag  and  suspended  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cork  in  a  bottle  CQTLi«.VB)!cc^^  N^<ik 
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corresponding  quantity  of  fluids.  The 
solution  will  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  if  the  bottle  is  put  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  After  the  resins  have  been 
dissolved,  the  clear  varnish  is  poured  off 
from  the  uncommonly  small  quantity  of 
sediment.  The  process  of  lacquering 
the  plates  with  the  varnish  is  very 
quickly  accomplished,  as  the  solvent 
shows  great  volatility. 


(15)  Sandarac  .. 

Spirit  of  wine  . . 
Chloroform 
Oil  of  lavender 


4  dr. 
20  dr. 

J  dr. 
3  dr. 


(19)  Lacquer. — 


The  filtered  solution  is  spread  out  by 
pouring  it  over  the  glass  plate,  and 
dried  by  applying  heat.  The  coating  is 
perfectly  colourless,  and  negatives  coated 
with  this  varnish  do  not  crack,  even  if 
they  are  stored  away  for  a  long  time. 

(16)  Monkhoven's  Retouching  Varnish 
for  Negatives. — Shellac  is  placed  for 
24  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monia carbonate  in  water.  The  solution 
is  then  poured  off,  and  replaced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  water ;  the  fluid 
is  boiled  under  constant  stirring  until  a 
complete  solution  has  taken  place.  The 
proportion  between  shellac  and  water 
should  be  as  1 : 8.  This  is  poured  twice 
in  succession  over  the  negative,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  dry.  Retouching 
can  be  done  more  quickly  and  finer  upon 
this  coating  than  upon  any  other. 

(17)  Retouching  Varnish. — 

Shellac      1  oz. 

Sandarac 6  oz. 

Mastic       6  oz. 

Ether        10  oz. 

Then  10  oz.  pure  benzole  are  added 
to  the  mixture  after  the  resins  have 
dissolved  in  the  ether. 

(18)  Hard  Lacquer  for  Negatives.^ 

Sandarac 20  dr. 

Venetian  turpentine  2  dr. 

Oil  of  lavender..      ..  2  J  dr. 

Ether         24  dr. 

Absolute  ■alcohol      ..  50  dr. 


Mastic  ..  .. 
Bleached  shellac 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Spirit  of  wine 


2  dr. 
10  dr. 

2  dr. 
60  dr. 


(20)  Collodion,  by  itself — even  the 
ordinary  porous  collodion  employed  in 
negative  work — answers  admirably.  As 
a  protection  against  damp,  its  e&ct  is 
simply  marvellous;  for,  should  the 
moisture  penetrate  it  and  reach  the 
gelatine  film,  it  possesses  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  withstand  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  It  exhibits  little  tendency  to  absorb 
silver  from  the  damp  printing  paper, 
and  in  the  event  of  actual  moisture 
being  accidentally  present  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper  there  is  no  fear  of 
adhesion.  For  portraiture,  the  film  will 
bear  working  on  with  the  pencil  in  re- 
touching, though  from  its  hardness  and 
smooth  surface  it  is  usually  desirable  to 
use  a  "medium"  to  give  a  "tooth"* 
which  will  take  the  pencil. 

In  preparing  a  special  coUo^on  for 
the  purpose,  select  a  good,  tough — not 
necessarily  "  horny  " — sample  of  pyro- 
xyline,  and  use  it  of  the  strength  of  not 
more  than  4  gr.  to  the  oz.,  with  2  or  3 
drops  of  castor  oil.  The  best  protective 
medium  consists  of  a  collodion  made 
from  celloidine,  which  gives  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  structureless  film,  and 
may  be  used  stronger  than  ordinary 
pyroxyline :  5  gr.  celloidine  and  2  drops 
of  castor  oil  to  each  oz.  of  solvents  will 
answer  well.  There  is  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  employing  a  small  excess  of 
ether  over  alcohol  in  dissolving — say 
9  parts  ether  to  7  of  alcohol — both  being 
as  free  from  water  as  possible,  and  the 
negative  very  thoroughly  dried  before 
application. 

(21)  For  Wet-plate  Negatives.— 


White  hard  varnish         . .     }  pint 
Methylated  spirit   (about)     1  pint 

Try    plate.     If  too  thick,  add  more 
spirit.     This  will  be  found  a  capital 
\  N8cnCv&\i  ^tn  tetouching  purposes. 
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(22)  For  Dry  Plates.— 

Red  shellac  varnish       . .       }  pint 
Methylated  spirit  (about)   l|  pints 

Try  a  plate,  and  add  or  lessen  spirit 
according  to  requirements. 

(23)  Fritz  Luckardt's  Retouching 
Varnish. — 

Alcohol        SOO^parts 

Sandarac      50     ,, 

Camphor      5      ,,. 

Castor  oil 10      „, 

Venetian  turpentine   . .  6     „ 

(24)  Varnish  to  Imitate  Ground  Glass. — 

Sandarac      18  parts 

Mastic 4     „ 

Ether 200     „ 

Benzole        ..         80  to  100      ,, 

Sulphurous  Acidf  preparing. — Within 
a  short  period,  sulphurous  acid  has  be- 
come an  important  element  in  the  pre- 
paration of  an  excellent  pyro  developer 
for  gelatine  plates ;  and  as  it  is  more  or 
less  unstable  in  its  keeping  qualities, 
some  easy  method  of  preparing  a  small 
quantity  which  shall  have  a  uniform 
strength  is  desirable.  A  method  recently 
described  in  the  Photographic  News  will 
afford  the  amateur  photographer  a  ready 
way  of  preparing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  acid. 

i   In  Fig.  228,  a  6  are  2  bottles,  both  of 
which  can  be  closed  tightly  with  corks. 


V-^.'?iC^ikl 


A  hole  is  made  in  the  cork  in  the  bottle 
a,  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass  tube 
which  connects  a  and  6.  It  is  filed  out 
with  a  rat-tail  file  until  it  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  tube  very  tightly. 
The  tube  may  be  bent  easily,  by  being 
heated   over  a    common  fish-tail  gas- 


burner  or  over  the  top  of  the  chimney 
of  a  kerosene  lamp,  so  as  to  form  2  right 
angles,  one  end  extending  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  b  as  shown. 

Having  fitted  up  the  apparatus,  about 
2  oz.  soda  hyposulphite  are  placed  in 
the  bottle  a,  while  the  bottle  b  is  about 
Infilled  with  water — distilled  or  melted 
ice  water  is  to  be  preferred;  some 
sulphuric  acid — about  2  oz. — is  now 
diluted  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  by  first  putting  the  water  into  a 
dish  and  pouring  in  the  acid  in  a  steady 
stream,  stirring  meanwhile.  It  is  well 
to  set  the  dish  in  a  sink,  to  avoid  any 
damage  which  might  occur  through  the 
breaking  of  the  dish  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced ;  when  cool,  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle. 

The  cork  which  serves  to  adapt  the 
bent  tube  to  the  bottle  a  is  now  just 
removed  for  an  instant,  the  other  end 
remaining  in  the  water  in  bottle  6,  and 
about  2-3  oz.  of  the  dilute  acid  are 
poured  in  upon  the  hyposulphite,  after 
which  the  cork  is  immediately  replaced. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  now  evolved  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  hypo,  and 
as  the  gas  is  generated  it  is  led  as  a 
series  of  bubbles  through  the  water  in 
the  bottle  b  as  shown.  The  air  space 
above  the  water  in  bottle  b  soon  becomes 
filled  by  displacement  with  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  which  is  a  little  over  twice  as 
heavy  as  air ;  so  in  order  to  expedite 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  water,  it 
is  convenient  to  remove  the  bottle  a 
with  its  tube  from  bottle  b,  and  after 
having  closed  the  latter  by  its  cork  or 
stopper,  to  agitate  it  thoroughly  by- 
turning  the  bottle  upside  down.  a!s 
the  sulphurous  acid  gas  accumulated  in 
the  air  space  over  the  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  water,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
created,  and  when  the  stopper  is  eased 
an  inrush  of  air  may  be  noted.  When, 
after  passing  fresh  gas  through  the 
liquid  for  some  minutes,  no  further  in- 
rush of  air  is  noted  on  easing  the  stopper 
as  before  described,  after  agitating  the 
bottle,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
water  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  is  strong  enough  for . 
immediate  use.    More  gas  can  be  gene- 
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rated  by  adding  more  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  hypo  until  the  latter  is  de- 
composed; then  it  should  be  thrown 
aside,  and  a  fresh  charge  put  in  the 
bottle.  On  preparing  the  solution  it  is 
well  to  set  the  bottles  on  the  outside 
ledge  of  the  window,  or  in  some  other 
open  situation  where  no  inconvenience 
will  result  from  the  escape  of  the  excess 
of  sulphurous  gas  as  it  bubbles  through 
the  water. 

The  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  if 
preserved  at  all,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
small  bottles,  completely  filled  and  per- 
fectly closed ;  but  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
saturate  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  a  short  time, 
there  is  but  little  inducement  to  use  a 
solution  which  may  possibly  have  be- 
come weakened  by  keeping. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  too 
much  dilute  acid  to  the  hypo  at  a  time, 
else  excessive  effervescence  will  occur, 
and  the  solution  will  froth  over  the  top 
of  the  bottle. 

Instantaneous  Shutter. — 
Braun,  of  Angouleme,  has 
presented  to  the  Photo 
Society  of  France  a  new  in- 
stantaneous shutter.  The 
shutter  is  formed  by  a  re- 
volving metallic  disc  out  of 
which  a  segment  has  been 
taken.  This  disc  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  dia- 
phragms, in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  rapidity  com- 
bined with  the  least  pos- 
sible distance  to  travel.  On 
the  axis  to  which  this   cir-  . 

cular  disc  is  fixed  is  a  small   Q  ^  - 

wheel,  to  which  is  attached 
a  piece  of  string,  and  when 
the  disc  is  turned  round  for 
the   exposure  the  string  is 
wound  round  the  wheel.    If  the  string 
be  pulled,  naturally  the  disc  will  revolve 
back  to  its  former  position  so  much  the 
more   quickly   the  more  violently  the 
string  is  pulled.     Braun  has  replaced 
the  hand  by  a  steel  spring  attached  to 
the  drum  of  the  lens  (Fig.  229).    By 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  string, 
more  or  less  rapid  exposures  may  \)<i 


obtained,  a  is  the  lens ;  6,  aperture  of 
lens  ;  c,  metallic  disc  ;  d,  wheel  on  the 
axis;  &,  cord  or  string;  /,  knots  in 
string  ;  g,  steel  spring ;  A,  catch ;  i, 
socket  for  catch. 

Fig.  229. 


Arranging  Drop-Shutters  for  a  variety 
of  Lenses. — It  is  often  annoying,  when 
wishing  to  use  different  lenses  for  instan- 
taneous exposures,  to  find  that  each 
lens  or  tube  requires  a  different  drop- 
shutter  to  be  fitted  to  it.   By  the  foUow- 

FiG.  230. 


FiQ.  231. 


(V 


ing  sketches  and  description  an  arrange* 
ment  may  be  made  that  will  answer  the 
purpose.  It  is  very  simple,  easy  to 
construct,  and  practical 

Two  pieces  of  soft  wood  f  in.  in  thick- 
ness, shaped  as  shown  in  c.  Fig.  230,  are 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  main  board 
a,  by  means  of  2  thumbscrews  e,  which 
\  ftie  put  in  from  the  front,  having  square 
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plates  at  this  end,  which  must  be  fitted 
and  sunk  into  the  wood  to  present  an 
even  surface  all  over,  against  which  the 
drop-board  slides  up  and  down  (see  Fig. 
231,  c  e). 

At  the  other  end,  a  stout  rubber 
band  d,  attached  to  the  2  projecting 
ends,  exerts  quite  enough  tension  to 
hold  the  shutter  firmly  to  the  tube. 

The  clamps  c,  having  each  a  slit  of 
J  in.,  can  be  readily  moved  up  or  down 
by  loosening  the  thumbscrews. 

The  diagrams  will  show  how  and 
with  what  facility  the  shutter  can  be 
changed  from  one  lens  to  another,  larger 
or  smaller.  The  hole  in  the  board  a 
should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
largest  tube  to  be  used — that  is,  within 
a  certain  limit.  For  a  larger  class  of 
lenses,  a  larger  drop-shutter  should  be 
made. 

An  essential  point  to  be  observed  in 
putting  a  shutter  on  to  a  tube,  is  to 
bring  the  front  of  the  tube  in  almost 
close  contact  with  the  drop-board  6 — 
enough  so  not  to  impede  the  freedom  of 
easy  motion — before  it  is  finally  fastened. 
The  inside  edge  of  the  opening  of  the 
drop-board,  coming  down  over  the  lens 
first,  must  be  bevelled  off.  The  drop- 
board  should  be  perfectly  level.  No 
fear  of  any  light  coming  in  need  be 
apprehended,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  tube  should  be  encircled  in 
wood  to  make  it  light-proof. 

Where  only  2  or  3  lenses  are  used, 
which  are  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
the  clamps  can  be  screwed  on  the  back 
of  the  shutter,  stationary,  and  the  slits 
and  thumbscrews  dispensed  with. 

All,  except  the  board  a,  should  be 
made  of  light  wood.  The  drop-board  h 
could  be  made  of  the  same  material  as 
is  used  by  some  for  slides  in  dry-plate 
holders— some  kind  of  stiff  and  glazed 
cardboard,  the  inside  painted  black. 

Because  of  lightness  and  probable 
slowness  of  motion,  rubber  bands  could 
be  employed,  the  same  as  for  other 
drops. 

Between  two  strips  of  cardboard, 
glued  or  tacked  to  the  drop-board  6,  near 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  insert  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  say  2  in.  long,  to  move  up 


and  down  stifHy  over  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  opening.  This  makes  a 
capital  opening  regulator,  and  will  prove 
of  great  value. 

With  regard  to  lessening  the  speed  of 
the  fall  of  the  drop,  it  needs  but  a  little 
resistance  to  show  a  marked  difference. 
The  pressure  of  a  brass  spring  against 
the  drop-board,  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  regulated,  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
fall  measure  |,  ^,  and  1  second.  Longer 
exposures  than  one  second  can  be  better 
made  by  hand,  using  the  cap  of  the 
lens. 

In  Fig.  230,  a  is  a  back  view  of  board 
to  go  on  tube;  6,  drop-board,  with 
opening,  running  in  grooves  of  a  (see 
end  view  of  a)  ;  c,  clamps,  made  of 
■|-in.  soft  wood,  having  J-in.  long  slits 
on  one  side  ;  d,  rubber  band ;  &,  thumb- 
screws passing  through  a  and  slits  of  c 
(see  Fig.  231) ;  a  brass  wire,  on  top  of 
clamp  only,  prevents  the  rubber  band 
from  slipping  off. 

Fig.  231,  side  view  of  above,  showing 
application  to  tube  and  c. 

Fig.  232  shows  rubber  band. 

Fio.  232. 


Measurement  of  Speed  of  Drop-Shutters, 
— ^The  usual  method  adopted  for  this 
purpose  depends  on  photographing  a 
white  clock-hand  revolving  rapidly  in 
front  of  a  black  face.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  this  case  is  to  maintain  a  uniform 
rotation  at  high  speed.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  and  to  determine  the  uni- 
formity of  exposure  of  any  particular 
shutter  under  apparently  like  circum- 
stances, the  following  method  has  been 
suggested.  A  tuning-fork  6,  Fig.  233,  with 
a  mirror  attached  to  the  side  of  one  of 
the  prongs,  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
camera  lens.  This  mirror  m  is  so 
arranged  as  to  reflect  into  the  camera  o 
a  horizontal  beam  of  sunlight,  which 
before  reaching  the  fork  has  passed 
through  a  J-in.  hole  in  a  screen  s  placed 
about  10  fit.  distant.    This  produces  on 
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the  ground  glass  a  minute  brilliant  point 
of  light.  If  the  fork  be  set  vibrating, 
the  point  will  become  a  short,  fine, 
horizontal  line;  if  the  fork  be  rotated 
about  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  line  will 


Fig.  233. 


become  a  sinusoidal  curve  described  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  long 
radius.  A  photographic  plate  is  now 
inserted,  and  the  drop-shutter  attached. 
On  releasing  the  latter,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  portion  of  the  sinusoid  has  been 
photographed ;  and  the  precise  exposure 
may  be  determined  by  counting  the 
number  of  vibrations  represented  on 
the  plate.  The  mirror  employed  should 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  lens  to  be 
measured,  so  as  to  cover  its  edges  during 
the  whole  exposure.  The  mirror  may 
be  glued  directly  to  the  prong  of  the 
fork  with  strong  carpenters'  glue,  after 
first  scraping  off  a  little  of  the  silvering 
at  the  edges  of  the  glass.  The  rate  of 
the  fork  is  then  determined  by  com- 
parison with  a  standard  fork,  by  the 
method  of  beats.    (W.  H.  Pickering.) 

*^ Instantaneous  Shutter"  for  Timed 
Exposures. — ^The  necessity  for  carefully 
regulating  the  exposure  according  to 
the  subject  and  the  illumination  is  at 
once  admitted  in  connection  with  ordi- 
nary photographic  work.  Whatever  is 
true  in  counting  by  seconds,  must  also 
be  true  in  counting  by  hundredths  of  a 
second;  though  there  are  many  amateurs 
who  are  careful  in  the  one  case,  and 
leave  the  other  to  luck  which  sometimes 
favours,  but  more  often  fails.  And  so 
instantaneous  photography  is  to  such 
operators  uncertain  and  perplexing,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  confined  to  the  same 
sort  o£  views  in  fairly  uniform  weather. 
Jt  is,  of  course,  as  easy  to  calculate 
the  exposure  required  for  instanlan^Tka 


as  for  other  effects.  The  very  beginner 
knows  that  if,  for  example,  a  view  re- 
quires 2  seconds'  exposure  when  using  a 
certain  stop  and  a  known  plate,  that  by 
changing  the  stop  for  one  whose  open- 
ing has  an  area  8  times  as  large,  and 
the  plate  for  one  that  is  3  times  as 
rapid,  the  exposure  then  needed  is  JU 
second.  Perhaps  a  drop-shutter  will 
give  an  exposure  near  enough  to  that 
calculated  to  secure  a  good  picture ;  but 
on  another  occasion,  when  -^  second  is 
the  required  exposure,  the  lens  aper- 
ture must  be  reduced  by  a  diaphragm, 
and  the  view  be  taken  only  half  as  in- 
stantaneously as  it  might  have  been,  or 
else  the  shutter  must  be  quickened  by 
a  rubber  band  or  a  spring,  the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought  that  the 
exposure  is  thereby  suitably  corrected. 

The  fraction  of  a  second  required  can 
be  practically  obtained  by  expensive 
shutters;  but  the  writer  has  found 
that  very  considerable  accuracy  may  be 
ensured  by  using  a  rotary  shutter  which 
was  made  for  him  in  mahogany,  by  a 
carpenter,  for  Ss,  About  an  hour's  work 
afterwards,  in  adjusting  it  to  the  lens, 
blackening  it,  &c.,  and  it  was  ready  for 
use.  The  shutter  described  is  in  size 
suitable  for  a  Dallmeyer's  5  by  4  rapid 
rectilinear.  The  shaded  parts  represent 
holes,  or  parts  cut  away. 

The  part  that  fits  on  to  the  hood  of 
the  lens  is  shown  in  Fig.  234,  and  con- 
sists of  a  piece  a,  ^  in.  thick,  faced  with 
a  thin  piece  6,  and  strengthened  at  back 
by  a  round  piece  c  to  give  a  firm  hold 
for  the  screw  on  which  the  rotary  part 
turns.  This  last  is  shown  in  Fig.  235, 
and  is  a  5-in.  disc  of  thin  mahogany 
with  a  hole  cut  out  as  shown,  and  a 
cylindrical  piece  e,  which  strengthens 
the  centre,  and  has  a  small  screw  at  / 
projecting  far  enough  to  tie  a  thread  to 
its  head.  The  dottid  space  g  shows  the 
form  of  the  regulator ;  it  turns  sliiffly  on 
Cj  and  serves  io  reduce  the  aperture  in 
d.  The  figures  show  the  proportion 
that  the  aperture  bears  to  the  whole 
circumference ;  ^  when  fully  open,  and 
reduced  by  the  regulator  <7  to  |,  ^, 
&c.,  to  «^  or  less  if  desir^.  A  is  a 
\  '^\«c«  o^  v^  attached  to  the  regulator, 
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and  is  just  heavy  enough  to  determine 
that  when  at  rest'  this  part  shall  he 
lowest,  and  the  shutter  so  kept  closed. 
The  reyolving  piece  turns  as  easily  as 


Fig.  234. 


FiQ.  235. 


possible  on  a  screw  that  is  fixed  tightly 
through  b  and  a  into  the  centre  of  c.  A 
strip  of  cardboard  fastened  all  along  the 
edge  of  6  as  shown  at  k  makes  the  ap- 
paratus practically  light-tight  when 
closed,  in  spite  of  a  little  irregularity 
in  the  surfaces  of  d  and  b,  A  piece  of 
strong  coarse  thread  or  silk  12-18  in. 
long  is  tied  to  the  screw  /. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  an  appa- 
ratus, one  revolution  of  the  wheel  with 
its  aperture  fully  open  will  give  an  ex- 
posure of  exactly  -J^  of  the  period  of  re- 
volution, provided  that  the  motion  is 
regular.  By  reducing  the  aperture,  the 
exposure  may  be  diminished  to  -^  or 
any  other  proportion  desired.  The 
single  revolution  is  obtained  by  the  cord 
attached  at  /,  by  giving  it  one  turn 
round  the  cylinder  e,  and  then  pulling 
it  off  as  a  clock  cord  is  pulled  by  the 
weight  off  the  drum  it  is  coiled  on. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  by  using 
a  weight,  a  more  regular  revolution 
would  be  obtained,  which  would  be 
more  uniform  at  different  times ;  but  a 
trial  soon  showed  that  method  to  be 
impracticable  unless  modified  by  adding 
other  parts  to  the  shutter  and  so  in- 
creasing its  cost,  its  liability  to  derange- 
ment, and  its  weight.  The  writer  finds 
that  by  the  simple  hand  method  with 
his  shutter,  when  the  cord  is  coiled  on 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  in  which 


a  clock's  hands  move,  he  could  not  pro- 
duce a  revolution  which  should  occupy 
more  than  ^  second,  and  unless  violence 
were  used,  or  a  decided  jerk  given,  the 
revolution  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
much  less  time.  Probably,  indeed,  this 
quarter  of  a  second  cannot  be 
vaiied  by  more  than  -^  second 
without  knowing  it,  although 
the  experiments  are  done  at 
different  times ;  and  with  ordi- 
nary care  and  a  little  practice 
this  amount  of  variation  may 
almost  certainly  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

In  this  particular  shutter, 
therefore,  the  figures  marked 
on  it  must  be  multiplied  by 
4  to  give  the  fractions  of  a 
second  indicating  the  duration  of  ex- 
posure, and  -^  second  is  the  longest  ex- 
posure practicable  by  this  method.  -^ 
second  is  perhaps  the  longest  exposure 
required  for  ordinary  instantaneom 
work,  but  this  may  be  doubled,  or  other- 
wise increased,  with  a  fair  amount  of  ae* 
curacy  by  putting  the  string  from  f  over 
the  cylinder,  and  so  drawing  the  wheel 
round.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  in 
rapidity  of  revolution  is  obvious,  for  when 
at  rest  the  weight  h  is  downwards,  and 
the  opening  in  d  on  the  right-hand  side, 
so  that  when  the  wheel  mov^  as  first 
described,  the  orifice  has  farther  to  go 
before  it  gets  to  the  lens  than  when 
moving  in  the  other  direction ;  in  the 
former  case,  also,  the  weight  precedes 
the  opening,  while  in  the  latter  case  it 
follows  it. 

With  the  shutter  and  lens  as  above 
described,  the  length  of  the  opening  on 
the  revolving  piece  is  about  3  times  the 
diameter  of  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens,  a  point  which  is  held  by  some  to 
be  very  important ;  when  the  opening 
is  reduced  to  |-  of  the  circumference,  it 
is  still  equal  to  twice  the  lens  aper- 
ture; and  not  until  reduced  to  below 
•^(exposure  then  equals  -^  second)  is 
the  aperture  of  the  shutter  narrower 
than  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

The  method  of  timing  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  of  such  a  shutter  is  very 
simple.    A  tuning-fork  has  a  pin  bent 
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TouBd  the  end  of  one  of  iU  prongs,  mo  i 
that  the  poiot  projecta  Rt  light  anglea 
to  the  plane  of  vibistion  of  the  fork. 
It  maj  ba  snfficieiitl;  filed  bj  binding 
it  on  with  cotton.  By  ^teniug  this 
to  the  atring,  at  merel;  holding  them 
together,  awl  drawing  the  pin  point 
across  r  smoked  glaw  plat«  (vhlte  the 
fork  vibrates)  at  the  rata  which  is  to 
be  determiaed,  the  w&yj  line  on  the 
plate  will  accnratelj  shov  the  namber 
of  vibrations  the  fork  has  made  duiiag 
its  marement.  The  striag  ahould  be 
drawn  so  that  the  wheel  stops  with  its 
opening  diametrically  opposite  the  lens 
opening,  for  if  earried  ont  as  above 
described, the  wheel  wilt  make  a  fraction 
more  than  one  complete  revolution. 

Then  measure  otf  from  the  end  of  the 
Vtry  line  a  length  equal  to  the  cir- 
comference  of  the  cylinder  e,  and  count 
the  humps  along  one  side  of  the  measured 
piece  of  line.  This  nnmber,  divided 
into  430  if  the  fork  is  an  A  fork,  as 
Dsed  for  tuning  violiua,  or  into  256,  if 
it  ia  a  C  fork,  will  give  the  fraction  of 
a  aeoond  occnpiad  by  the  revolution. 
The  writer,  in  using  an  A  fork,  got 
numbers  such  as  lOT,  111,  and  so  on, 
which  are  senaiiity  a  quarter  of  430 ; 
the  time,  therefore,  vaa  i  second.  (H. 
Chapman  Jones.) 

T/ie  Janis  Shutter. — Various  devices 
have  been  employed  to  enable  an  instan- 
taneous shutter  to  give  a  longer  exposure 
to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky. 
Host  of  them,  however,  are  more  or  leas 
complicated  and  eipensive,  and  nearly 
all  the  devices  with  which  the  writer  is 
acquainted  are  patented.  The  shutter 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Fig.  236  is 
free  from  alt  the  alJove  objections.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Ur.  Jarvis,  a  Chicago 
amateur,  is  extremely  simple  in  con- 
stmction  and  action,  easily  made  by 
any  one  with  any  "tinkering"  pro- 
pensities, and  is  very  light  and  compact. 
As  shown  in  the  sketch,  it  consists  of  a 
vertical  slide  working  in  a  frame  in  the 
Dsnal  manner,  the  frame  being  pro- 
vided with  a  stop  at  the  bottom  to  arrest 
the  slide  at  the  lowest  or  "closed" 
position.  The  back  of  the  frame  U  solid, 
except  where  cut  out  to  fit  lens  mouttl, 


as  shown  by  dotted  circle.  The  ^ont  is 
open,  being  merely  provided  with  guide 
!,trips  for  the  edges  of  slide.  This  slhle 
must  he  made  of  some  light  material — 
wood  or  ebonite  being  preferable.     A 


small  screw-eye  is  inserted  at  d,  while 
a  pin,  slightly  bent  downwards,  ia  put 
in  at  c.  A  rnbber  band  a  is  hotted 
under  the  latter,  while  another  one  b, 
pssscd    through  the    former.     Both 


to  the  sides  of  the  frame  by  screws  at 
shown.  The  band  a  should  be  just 
"  tant "  when  boriiontal ;  b  most  be  ■ 
little  alack  whan  the  abutter  is  cloaed. 
The  full  lines  in  the  sketch  show  both 
bands  in  the  position  they  occupy  when 
the  shutter  is  at  its  lowest  position, 
while  the  dotted  lines  show  them  at  its 
highest  point.  A  trigger  is  provided 
\  toi  reUftAo^  ^.tie  shutter,  but  it  was  not 
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considered  Deceunij  in  show  thnt, 
there  ii  nothing  peculiar  about  it ; 
pneumatic  attncbment  can  be  ubh]  if 
preferred.  The  action  of  the  shnttct  ' 
ai  follows :— The  slide  being  in  i 
lowest  poeition,  U  held  in  pUce  bj  the 
trigger,  while  the  band  a  i>  hooked 
under  pin  o.  On  releasinc  the  trigger, 
this  rubber  band  causes  the  slide  to  S; 
up,  and  gives  it  sufHcient  impetus  lo 
carrr  it  fsi  befond  the  travel  of  the 
lumd  itself;  this  impetus  is  eihausted 
in  stretching  the  band  b,.  and,  in  ri 
ine,  this  Utter  dilres  the  shatter 
"  home  "  again.  As  the  band  a  is,  when 
released,  somewhat  in  front  of  the  end 
of  pin  c  (see  side  view),  the  latter  does 
not  touch  it  in  its  descent.  (?.  H. 
Dsvies.) 

Making  Photograpliic  Exposures  ia  the 
Dark  Soom. — With  the  introduction  of 
bromo-argentic  gelatine  paper  far  copy- 
ing and  printing  purposes,  impi'oved 
devices  linve  been  required  for  making 
short  and  rapid  exposures.  Several 
plans  BDggeated  themselves,  but  the  one 
which  ia  herewith  described  was  that 
which  waa  adopted  as  being  both  rapid 
and  simple.  On  working  a  large  number 
of  gelatine  prints,  it  was  important  that 
there  should  be  no  delay,  as  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  dark-room  door  for  the  purpose  of 
making  eiposures  to  actinic  light.  This 
device  is  constructed  to  avoid  the  difS- 
culty,  and  with  it  eiposnres  can  be 
made  while  the  development  of  other 
pictures  is  going  on  in  the  dark  room. 

Fig.  237  represents  a  side  elevation  ; 
Fig.  23S,  n  front  elevation  ;  Fig.  239, 
the  device  adapted  for  use  by  artificial 
light. 

6  is  a  permanent  wood  frame  set  ob- 
liquelyin,and  forming  part  of,  the  non- 
aetinic  light  sash  Irame,  which  ia  set 
just  behind  the  outer  sttiih. 

a  is  a  cotton  blind  or  curUin  of 
double  thickness,  painted  a  non-actioic 
colonr — such  as  a  deep  orange  rnby ,  or 
it  may  be  black — which  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  having  its  ends  secured  by 
narrow  strips  (as  shown  in  Fig.  23S)  to 
an  ordinary  spring  roller ;  c  d  is  a  metal 
whidi    holds  the  curtain 


rdinary 


light-tight  against  the  frame  b.  The 
top  of  the  curtain  is  kept  flat  and  straight 
by  the  usual  blind  stick. 


A  cord  e,  secured  by  a 
tba  blind  stick,  runs  up  < 
through  a  hole  in  the  sash  irame  lo  loe 
inside  of  the  dark  room.    A  knot  made 
in  the  cord  at  the  right  point  prevents 
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th«  cnrtsin  fVom  going  dovn  too  fsr, 
and  holds  it  in  the  poettioa  shown  in 
Fig,  237. 

e  operation  ii  simple,  the  printiog 
a  being  Inserted    ia  the   frame  b, 


iefit,a3 


.own  in  Fig.  237, 


making  a 

thegUii  I 

The  cord  e  is  puYled  down  quickly  in 
the  dark  room,  which  biinga  the  open 
portion  of  the  blind  a  in  front  of  the 
frame,  eipoeing  the  latter  to  actinic 
light,  which  enters  throDgb  the  outer 
saih.  Upon  releasing  the  cord  e,  the 
spring  roller  o  and  the  force  of  grarity 
poll  Uio  blind  a  rapidly  hack.  The  ei- 
posnra  can  In  made  in  a  Mcond,  and 
:b  shorter. 


On  Fig.  239  is  shown  the  eams  eon- 
stmction,  eicept  that  in  place  of 
diffused  daylight  is  substituted  an  oil 
lamp,  between  which  and  the  bLnd  is 
located  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  /.  Sach 
an  arrangement  is  nseful  in  miking 
transparencies  at  night,  as  the  same 
light  will  partially  light  the  dark  room 
iitl  /tuniui  light  for  the  eiposares. 
Diff^at  sizei  kits  may  be  miie  to  fit 


the  Irama  (,  and  thus  accommodate 
different  printing  frames. 

A  table  or  shelf  is  conreniently  ar- 
ranged in  fVont  of  the  window,  which 
permits  the  printing  frame  to  be  easily 
handled.  Tbe  device  ha<  been  in 
practical  use  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  has  never  become  deranged.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  proved.  (F.  C, 
Beach), 

Dry-plate  Bolder  and  Exposing  Cute, 


r  has  perhaps 


—The 

spoiled  a  large  percentage  of  his  plates 
by  fogging — sometimes  due  to  careless- 
ness, but  more  frequently  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  capabilities  of 
his  apparatus. 

The  camera,  with  the  plate  holder 
attached,  is  piesumed  to  be  light-tight, 
but  very  often  is  not.  The  2  weal 
points  are  the  sliding  front  and  the 
junction  of  the  holder  with  the  camera. 
By  holding  it  up  to  direct  eunlight, 
and  alternately  looking  in  from  front 
and  rear,  any  defect  will  be  detected. 

The  ordinary  double  plate  holder  is 
perfectly  safe  when  at  rest,  but  as  soon 
as  the  slide  is  pat  in  motion  it  is  not 
light-proof,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
construction.  Any  one  will  readily  be 
convinced  on  this  point  by  drawing  the 
slide  in  fiill  sunlight. 

As  most  of  the  work  of  the  amateur 
is  done  out  of  doors,  in  light  where  a 
negative  maybe  made  in  the  fraction  of 
a  second,  every  posaihie  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  fog. 

Nearly  2  years  unce  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  more  certain  and  convenient 
method  of  exposing  a  dry  plate  could  tie 
devised,  and  a  rough  model  was  then 
constructed  similar  to  that  aboat  to  be 
described. 

The  plat 
partially  open,  consists  of  a  rectanguli 
box  b,  made  of  cardboard,  tin,  or  brass, ' 
preferably  the  former.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  boi  is  glued  a  strip  of  wood  J  in. 
in  width,  in  which  is  inserted  a  ^lall 
machine  screw  >,  which  projects  outude 
about  i  in.  The  carrier  e,  for  holding 
the  plate,  is  made  of  one  piece  of  tin, 
with  flanges  oo^  the  sides,  the  middle 
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being  cut  out  in  order  to  form  a  spring, 
which  brings  t^e  film  side  of  the  plate 
always  in  the  same  position  as  in  an 
ordinary  holder.  By  making  the  carrier 
as  indicated,  economy  of  space  is  secured. 
The  smaller  size  of  plates  may  also 
readily  be  exposed  by  inserting  an  extra 

• 

Fig.  240. 
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Fig.  241. 

carrier  made  of  tintype,  the  plate  being 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  This 
method  of  holding  small  plates  was  de- 
signed by  S.  W.  Bumham,  and  is  an 
important  feature,  as  for  a  good  deal  of 
experimental  work  they  answer  the 
purpose  of  full  size  plates. 

The  case  is  especially  adapted  for  out- 
door work,  and  will  probably  answer 
for  plates  as  large  as  8  by  10  without 
any  modification. 

The  carrier  c  is  attached  to  a  rect- 
angular block  of  wood  a,  by  allowing 
projections  in  either  end  to  pass  through, 
when  they  are  bent  down  and  clinched. 
The  block  a  projects  above  the  mouth 
of  the  box  6,  forming  a  light-breaker ; 
an  additional  security  is  also  obtained 
by  the  strip  of  wood  df  which  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  box  when  closed. 

For  a  4  by  5  plate,  the  dimensions  of 
the  plate  holder  are  as  follows :  length, 
6f  in.;  width,  4|  in.;  thickness,  |  in. 
When  the  cover  b  is  made  of  tin  instead 
of  cardboard,  the  thickness  is  only  -^  in., 
the  other  dimensions  remaining  the 
same. 

One  dozen  of  theise  cases,  holding  4  by 


5  plates,  are  easily  carried  in  one's 
pocket.  To  prevent  accident,  they  may 
be  kept  securely  closed  by  a  rubber 
band.  Bumham,  however,  has  invented 
a  very  neat  lock,  which  is  entirely  auto- 
matic in  its  action,  being  opened  and 
closed  in  the  act  of  exposing  the  plate. 
It  consists  of  a  tongue  of  spring  brass 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  cover  6, 
which  enters  a  pin  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  a. 

The  exposing  case  (Fig.   241) 

is  a  rectangular  box,  ef,  made  in 

2    parts  for    convenience,    being 

hinged  near  the  middle  so  that  it 

can  be  readily  doubled  up  to  render 

it  more  portable.     It  is  rigidly 

held  in  the  position  shown  in  the 

I  sketch  by  means  of  a  long  hinge 

A,  on  the  top  of  it,  and  is  attached 

to  the  camera  in  the  samemanneras 

a  double  plate  holder.    In  order  to 

secure  greater  security  against  the 

entrance  of  light,  an  outside  flange 

is  added  where  it  joins  the  camera. 

At  the  left-hand  side  is  a  hinged  door 

t,  through  which   the  plate  holder  ia 

inserted. 

In  the  cut  a  plate  holder  is  shown 
partially  in  the  case.  In  the  dark 
chamber  /,  is  inserted  a  draw  rod  ^, 
terminating  in  a  mill-head  on  the  out- 
side, and  having  a  cylindrical  nut  k 
inside  for  securing  the  screw  s. 

To  make  an  exposure,  proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  door  t  is  opened  and  a  plate 
holder  inserted.  When  the  door  is  closed, 
the  rod  g  is  pushed  in  to  meet  the 
screw  Sf  one  or  two  turns  being  sufficient 
to  secure  it.  It  is  then  drawn  out  as 
far  as  it  will  go ;  removing  the  cover  b 
to  the  chamber  /,  leaving  the  carrier  c 
holding  the  plate  in  the  camera  ready 
for  exposure. 

The  rear  end  of  carrier  c  is  held  in 
position  by  the  block  a,  accurately  fitting 
the  case  and  the  front  end  is  supported  by 
the  cover  6,  which  is  not  entirely  removed. 
After  ^  exposure  has  been  made, 
the  door  i  is.  opened,  the  rod  g  is  un- 
screwed, and  the  plate  holder  is  pushed 
out  by  pushing  in  the  rod  ^,  which  is 
made  long  enough  fbr  that  purpose. 
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The  cover  b  is  drawn  as  easily  as  a 
slide,  and  since  in  the  act  of  drawing  it 
is  constantly  in  a  dark  chamber,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  the  holder  with  a 
cloth,  and  an  exposure  may  be  made  in 
the  sun  without  danger  of  fog. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  method 
consists,  first,  in  having  a  compact  and 
light-proof  case  for  carrying  the  plate ; 
second,  in  drawing  the  cover  (instead  of 
a  slide)  in  a  dark  chamber.  By  this 
plan  all  danger  of  fog  in  making  an 
exposure  is  entirely  obviated. 

The  cardboard  holders  are  inexpensive, 
and  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  dozen  plates 
in  them  than  3  double  holders  of  the 
usual  pattern. 

It  is  adapted  for  cameras  already  in 
use,  though  in  the  construction  of  new 
ones  it  may  form  part  of  the  camera 
itself;  the  dark  chamber  /  being  hinged 
for  convenience  in  transportation. 

In  using  this  apparatus,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  if  the  ground  glass 
focussing  screen  could  be  dispensed  with, 
so  as  to  leave  the  case  constantly  at- 
tached to  the  camera  during  an  expedi- 
tion. This  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways. 

(1)  By  fixing  the  ground  glass  in  the 
back  of  the  exposing  case. 

(2)  By  a  movable  ground  glass  in  the 
back  of  the  exposing  case,  which  may 
readily  be  brought  in  the  plane  of  the 
plate. 

(3)  By  putting  the  ground  glass  in  a 
regular  carrier  and  inserting  it  the  same 
as  a  plate. 

In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  back  of  the  exposing  case 
and  cover  it  with  a  door  or  slide. 

Burnham  has  designed  a  very  satis- 
factory piece  of  mechanism  for  the  second 
method,  but  it  necessarily  makes  the 
apparatus  more  complicated.  The  third 
was  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  H.  D. 
Garrison. 

The  first  and  third  method  work  well, 
without  seriously  affecting  the  simplicity 
of  the  apparatus.  When  the  ground 
glass  is  fixed,  however,  in  the  back  of 
the  case,  it  is  not  in  focus  for  the  plate, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  adjust- 
223621^  after  focussing.    This  is  not  a 


serious  objection,  however,  as  every 
amateur  will  soon  learn  to  mark  his 
focus  for  infinite  distance,  at  which 
mark  -^  of  all  his  outdoor  pictures  must 
be  taken.     (Prof.  G.  W.  Hough.) 

Camera  Attachment  for  Paper  Nega- 
tives.— In  computing  the  weight  of  the 
various  items  for  a  photographic  tour, 
the  glass  almost  invariably  comes  out  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  farther  or 
longer  the  journey,  so  much  more  does 
the  weight  of  the  plates  stand  out  pre- 
eminent; indeed,  if  one  goes  out  on  a 
trip  with  only  3  doz.  half-plates,  the 
glass  will  probably  weigh  nearly  as 
much  as  camera,  backs,  and  tripod,  in 
spite  of  the  stipulation  with  the  maker 
to  supply  plates  on  "  thin  glass." 

Next  in  importance  to  glass  as  a  sup- 
port comes  paper,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
understand  that  the  tourist  in  out-of- 
the-way  parts  might  be  able  to  take  an 
apparatus  containing  a  roll  of  sensitive 
paper,  when  it  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable for  him  to  take  an  equivalent 
surface  of  coated  glass,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  roller  slide  becomes  of  especial 
value. 

The  roller  slide  of  Melhuish  is  tolerably 
well  known,  and  is,  we  believe,  now  ob- 
tainable as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
slide  is  fitted  up  with  2  rollers,  and  the 
sensitive  sheets  are  gummed  together, 
making  one  long  band,  the  ends  of  which 
are  gummed  to  pieces  of  paper  always 
kept  on  the  rollers.  The  sensitive  sheets 
are  wound  off  the  left  or  reserve  roller 
on  to  the  right  or  exposed  roller,  until 
all  are  exposed. 

The  rollers  are  supported  on  springs, 
to  render  their  motion  equal ;  they  are 
turned  by  milled  heads,  and  clamped 
when  each  fresh  sheet  is  brought  into 
position  by  nuts;  a  board  is  pressed 
forward  by  springs  so  as  to  hold  the 
sheet  to  be  exposed,  and  keep  it  smooth 
against  the  plate  of  glass;  when  the 
sheet  has  been  exposed,  the  board  is 
drawn  back  from  the  glass  in  order  to 
release  the  exposed  sheet,  and  allow  it 
to  be  rolled  on  the  exposed  roller ;  the 
board  is  kept  back  while  this  is  being 
done  by  turning  a  square  rod  half  round, 
so  that  the  angles  of  the  square  will  not 
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pass  back  through  the  square  opening 
until  again  turned  opposite  to  it;  by 
opening  doors  the  operator  can  see 
(through  the  yellow  glass)  to  adjust 
the  position  of  the  sensitive  sheets  when 
changing  them. 

The  remarkable  similarity  of  such  a 
slide  to  an  automatic  printing  frame 
will  strike  the  reader ;  and,  like  the 
printing  frame,  it  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  speed  in  working — no  small 
consideration  to  the  photographer  in  a 
distant,  and  possibly  hostile,  country. 

Fine  paper,  well  sized  with  an  in- 
soluble size  and  coated  with  a  sensitive 
emulsion,  is,  we  believe,  the  very  best 
material  to  use  in  the  roller  slide ;  and 
such  a  paper  might  be  made  in  long 
lengths  at  a  very  low  price,  a  coating 
machine  similar  to  that  constructed  for 
use  in  making  carbon  tissue  being  em- 
ployed. We  have  used  such  paper  with 
success,  and  hope  that  some  manu- 
facturer will  introduce  it  into  commerce 
before  long.  But  the  question  suggests 
itself,  how  are  the  paper  negatives  to  be 
rendered  transparent,  and  how  is  the 
^rain  of  the  paper  to  be  obliterated? 
Simply  by  pressure,  as  extremely  heavy 
rolling  will  render  such  paper  almost  as 
transparent  as  glass,  a  fact  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  Woodbury  in  his  ex-, 
periments  on  the  Photo-Filigrane  pro- 
cess, and  confirmed  by  some  trials  which 
we  have  made. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  roller  slide 
experiments  which  we  have  made  with 
sensitive  films  supported  on  gelatine 
sheets,  or  on  such  composite  sheets  as 
the  alternate  rubber  and  collodion 
pellicle  of  Warnerke,  have  been  hardly 
satisfactory — possibly,  however,  from 
our  own  want  of  skill ;  while  no  form  of 
the  Calotype  process  which  we  have 
tried  has  proved  so  satisfactory  as 
gelatino-bromide  paper.    {Photo,  News.') 

Apparatus  for  Instantaneous  Photo^ 
graphy. — With  ordinary  photographic 
apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
focussing  upon  the  object  that  one  desires 
to  photograph,  and  to  afterwards  remove 
the  ground  glass  and  substitute  for  it  a 
frame  containing  the  sensitised  plate. 
After  this,  the  latter  is  uncovered  and 


the  cap  is  taken  from  the  objective.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  the  object  to 
be  photographed  were  an  animal  in 
motion,  it  would  have  been  out  of  sight 
long  before  everything  was  arranged  to 
take  its  image  upon  the  sensitised  plate. 
This  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  in 
3  ways.  One  consists  in  the  use  of  ob- 
jectives that  give  an  equal  sharpness 
with  objects  situated  in  very  different 
planes,  and  that  do  not  require  focussing. 
The  second  way  of  getting  round  the 
difficulty  is  that  adopted  by  Muybridge 
and  Marey,  and  consists  in  setting  up 
the  apparatus  in  advance,  focussing  it 
upon  a  certain  point,  and  then  causing 
the  animal  to  pass  before  it. 

The  third  method  is  one  whose 
principle  was  made  known  some  time 
ago,  and  which  consists  in  using  a  yetj 
portable  apparatus  formed  of  2  sym- 
metrical and  interdependent  chambers, 
with  a  pair  of  identical  objectives,  one 
of  which  serves  for  focussing  and  the 
other  for  obtaining  the  image. 

The  majority  of  the  apparatus  of  this 
kind  that  have  hitherto  been  invented 
give  exceedingly  small  images,  that  are 
of  not  much  practical  account. 

Prof.  Hermann  Fol  has  invented  an 
apparatus  on  this  principle  which  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  all  other  port- 
able devices  of  the  kind  in  use,  and 
which  he  terms  a  ^*  photographic  repeat- 
ing gun."  This  is  placed  against  the 
shoulder  like  an  ordinary  rifle,  and  is 
thus  given  sufficient  stability  to  make 
the  images  very  sharp.  The  image, 
although  it  utilises  only  the  central 
part  of  what  the  objective  is  capable  of 
covering,  measures  3}  by  5  in.  The 
apparatus  contains  11  plates,  which  may 
be  successively  exposed  within  short 
intervals,  without  any  other  manipula- 
tion than  that  of  raising  the  shutter  and 
inclining  the  whole  thing  alternately  in 
one  direction  and  the  other.  Finally,  it 
folds  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
convenient  for  carriage. 

The  objectives  are  Steinheil's  "anti- 
planets,"  1  in.  in  diameter,  of  64n.  focus, 
and  capable  of  covering  a  plate  12}  in. 
square.  Their  luminous  power  is  con- 
siderable. 
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The  shutter  is  a  spring  one,  operated 
pnenmatically,  nnd  consists  of  2  metallic 
discs,  each  containing  an  aperture  and 
passing  in  opposite  directions  between 
the  2  sets  of  lenses  of  the  objective  at 
the  place  where  the  diaphragm  is  usually 
situated.  It  gives  exposures  that  may 
be  varied  at  will  from  -^^j  to  -^^  of  a 
second. 

The  camera  is  divided  into  2  spaces 
by  a  partition  (Fig.  242,  S)  which  is 
light-proof.     The   folding  sides  of  the 


Fig.  244. 


Fig.  243. 


camera  are  formed  of  strips  of  card- 
board, one  thickness  of  black  taffety,  and 
kid  skin.  The  right  side  (Fig.  242,  sg) 
forms  a  chamber  which  is  designed  to 
allow  the  objective  to  the  left  o  to  form 
an  image  upon  the  gronnd  glass  gl.  The 
Jeft  side  sd  circumscribes  the  space  in 


shutter  o&  forms  an  image  upon  a  sensi-' 
tised  plate  contained  in  the  box  B. 

The  2  objectives  are  carried  by  a 
wooden  front  fr,  A  large  frame  o 
carries  the  ground  glass  and  plate  box, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a  point 
of  attachment  for  the  folding  sides. 
Adjustment  is  effected  by  moving  the 
front  /  toward  or  away  from  the  frame 
c  by  a  mechanism  that  is  described 
farther  on.  The  plate  box  is  sufficiently 
spacious  to  hold  12  plates  in  2  piles  of 
6  each:  Each  plate  is 
fixed  in  a  small  wooden 
frame,  provided  at  the 
back  with  a  very  thin 
piece  of  sheet  iron, 
which  intercepts  the 
light  between  it  and 
the  following  one. 

The  2  piles  of  frames 
arc  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  incomplete 
partition  that  leaves 
enough  space  here  and 
there  for  one  of  the 
frames  to  slide  from  one 
pile  to  the  other.  If, 
then,  this  12-frame  box 
contains  but  11  frames, 
an  empty  space  re- 
mains, and  it  will 
always  be  possible,  by 
inclining  the  box,  to 
cause  the  eleventh 
fi*nme  to  slide  from  one 
pile  to  the  other. 
When  a  plate  has  been 
exposed,  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  in- 
cline the  apparatus  to- 
ward the  right  to  cause 
the  plate  to  enter  the 
compartment  situated 
on  that  side.  If,  now, 
the  apparatus  be  pointed 
so  that  the  objectives  face  the  ground, 
and  afterward  be  inclined  to  the  left, 
one  of  the  plates  to  the  right  will  slide 
on  to  the  pile  to  the  left.  Before  each 
exposure  it  is  well  to  tighten  the  screw 
«  a  little,  in  order  to  apply  the  foremost 
frame  against  the  end  of  the  box  and 
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the  objective  that  the  ground  glass  has. 
By  repeating  the  same  motions  the  11 
plates  will  be  exposed  in  saccession 
without  any  confusion  being  possible, 
and  without  there  being  any  necessity 
of  opening  the  box,  or  of  allowing  light 
to  pass  at  any  other  moment  than  that 
of  the  exposure. 

When  the  exposure  is  at  an  end,  a 
metallic  plate  is  pushed,  and  this 
separates  the  interior  of  the  plate  box 
from  the  chamber  to  the  right.  The 
box,  being  now  closed  on  all  sides,  may 
be  removed  and  placed  entirely  in  the 
frame  c,  which  is  closed  by  a  small  door. 
When  the  front  end  is  applied  to  the 
frame,  the  entire  apparatus  is  reduced 
to  a  box,  5  X  6|  X  10  in.  in  dimen- 
sions. 

The  focussing  is  effected  by  2  metallic 
frames  provided  with  racks  (Fig.  243) 
that  are  placed  beneath  the  apparatus 
— one  of  them  carrying  a  front  piece,  ci, 
and  the  other,  cs,  sliding  in  a  groove  in 
the  frame.  These  two  frames  are  set  in 
motion,  one  over  the  other,  by  a  lateral 
button  P,  at  the  end  of  a  rod  that 
carries  2  grooved  cylinders  p.  These 
grooves  engage  with  the  rack  of  the 
lateral  pieces  of  the  metallic  frame  ci 
The  frame  cs  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
horizontal  wheel  R,  which  has  a  vertical 
axle  that  terminates  beneath  in  a  knob 
which  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  serves 
to  support  the  apparatus.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  slightly  turn  the  palm  of 
this  hand  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
to  bring  about  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
frame  cs,  and  consequently  of  the  entire 
front  end  with  the  objectives,  through 
the  intermedium  of  the  large  wheel  R 
(Fig.  243).  A  small  wheel  r  serves  for 
transmitting  the  motion  of  the  large  one 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame,  and  to 


give  it  a  parallel  sliding  motion  free 
from  any  lateral  displacement. 

When  in  use  the  apparatus  is  affixed 
to  a  frame  (Fig.  244)  which  b  like  a 
gun-stock  in  form,  but  which  consists  of 
four  hinged  pieces  that  permit  of  its 
being  folded  up.  The  front  part  con- 
tains a  tube  (Fig.  244,  t)  in  which  slides 
a  piston  pi,  actuated  by  a  spiral  spring 
sp.  This  spring,  upon  uncoiling,  drives 
the  piston  suddenly  forward  and  pro- 
duces a  compression  of  the  air  which  is 
transmitted,  through  the  rubber  tube 
ca,  to  the  shutter,  and  unfastens  it.  In 
order  to  tighten  the  spring  up  it  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  back  the  piece  ch, 
until  it  hooks  itself  to  the  trigger  g, 
A  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  latter 
is  sufficient  to  set  the  shutter  free. 

The  mode  of  using  the  apparatus  is  as 
follows:  The  plate  box  being  inserted, 
the  shutter  raised,  the  stock  placed 
against  the  shoulder,  and  the  spring 
tightened,  it  sufHces  to  turn  the  ap- 
paratus toward  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  to  examine  its  image  upon 
the  ground  glass.  A  slight  movement 
of  the  left  hand  effects  the  focussing, 
while  the  index  of  the  right  hand  de- 
termines the  amount  of  exposure.  It  is 
only  necessary,  then,  to  incline  the 
apparatus  successively  in  2  directions  to 
cause  another  sensitised  plate  to  succeed 
the  one  that  has  just  been  exposed ;  and, 
when  the  spring  has  again  been  tautened, 
one  can  proceed  to  another  exposure. 

With  the  plates  now  in  market,  there 
may  be  obtained  in  open  air,  in  fine 
weather,  in  summer  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  very  excellent  negatives.- 
Under  other  circumstances,  such  rapid 
exposures  are  insufficient  to  impress  the 
plate  to  the  desired  degree  for  a  good 
negative. 
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Acetate  of  Lime,  Evapobatikg,  162 
Acid,  drawing  from  carboys,  103 
-^—  pumps,  101-^ 
Acids,  concentrating,  168-71 
Africa,  paclcing  goods  for,  33 
Air,  cooling,  63-70 
-^—  ovens,  108-17 
Air-tight  filters,  194 
Albumen  ptioto  processes,  389-95 
Albumenised  paper,  floating  on  the  silver  batb, 
391-3 

silver  printing  on,  393 

— ^  prints,  glazing,  395 
Albumenising  paper,  389-91 
Alcoholic  liquids,  distilling.  133-43 
Alumina  waterproof  process,  19 
American  clocks,  323 
Ammonia  ice-making  machines,  75 
Anatomical  specimens,  preserving,  41-5 
Anderson  and  Abbott's  vulcanising  process,  6 
Apparel,  waterproofing,  1-8, 15,  l8-'i3 
Archimedes  screw  for  raising  water,  93 
Asbestos  filters,  192 
Australia,  packing  goods  for,  31 

Babtkgton's  Embalmiko  Fluid,  45 

liacking  books,  236 

Barrel  hook  to  watch,  340 

Basket  varnish,  278 

Baskets,  276-9 

Bast,  273 

Baumbauer's  air-cooling  system,  58 

Belgian  waterproof  process,  19 

Bell-Coleman  freezing  system,  83 

Beltefroid's  waterproofing  process,  19 

Berlin  waterproof  cloth,  19 

Bienvaux's  waterproof  process,  19 

Binary  absorption  system  of  ice-making,  77 

Bird  clocks,  321-3 

Blacking,  45-63 

Blocking  books,  263 

Boat  pan,  161 

Bookbinding,  228-67 

—  backing,  236 

beiiting,  228 

blocking,  263 

burnishing  edges,  215 

— —  calf  colouring,  264-7 

colIating,-229-31 

colouring  the  edges,  241-4 

covering,  248-50 

cutting,  239-41 

drawing  in,  238 

folding,  228 

forwarding,  233 

gilt  edges,  244-6 

—  glueing  up,  23o- 


Book  graining,  262 

hand  finishing,  252-63 

head-banding.  246 

marking-up,  231^ 

millboards,  237  " 

painted  edges,  246 

pasting  down,  250-2 

parting  on  end-papers,  234 

pasting  up,  234 

preparing  for  coveting,  247 

pressing,  238 

rolling,  228 

rounding,  236 

sawing-in,  231 

sewing,  231-3 

tooled  edges,  245 

trimming,  235 

vellum,  263 

Boot  polishes.  45-53 
Boots,  waterproofing,  16 
Boyle's  air-cooling  system,  69 
Brear's  bilge  Rector,  96 
Brine,  evaporating,  152-61 
Bmnetti  mode  of  embalming,  43 
Bucket  wheels  for  raising  water,  92 
liullard's  wat^roof  process,  19 
Burnett's  embalming  fluid,  46 
Burnishing  book  edges,  245 

Calendbriko  Rdbbbb,  2 

Calf  colouring  books,  264-7 

Califomian  pump,  93 

Camera  attachment  for  paper  negatives,  432 

Camphor,  distilling,  131 

Canvas,  waterprooi;  21,  22 

Carbo-calcis  fllters,  177 

Carboys,  emptying,  103 

Carludovica  palmata  straw,  272 

Carre's  ice-maldng  machine,  78 

Cary's  rotary  pump,  97 

Cativo  for  elastic  waterproofs,  8 

Caustic  soda,  packing,  24 

Celeste  pedal,  2^8 

Cellulose  filters,  182-4 

Cbadons  fur  raising  water,  90 

Chain  pumps,  93 

Chamois  skin  filters,  191 

Charcoal  filters,  175-8 

Chemicals,  table  of  solubility  of,  396 

China,  packing,  23 

Chinese  matting,  274-6 

— —  pump,  93 

— —  scoop  wheel  for  raising  water,  92 

-^—  windlass,  88 

Chlorate  potash,  evaporating,  162 

Cisterns,  filtering,  184-9 

Clark's  patent  felt,  7 
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OeaniDg  erode  rubber,  ] 
Clocks,  300-25 

American,  323 

bird,  321-3 

drum  timepieces,  319-21 

eight-day,  300-16 

French,  323-6 

German,  323 

musical,  318 

outdoor,  318 

spring,  317 

thhrty-hour  English,  316 

Gold,  cuncentrating  by,  83-7 
GollaUng  books.  229-31 
Gollodio-chloride  paper,  378 

printing  process,  388 

citro-chloride  emulsion,  377 

Collodion  enlargements,  389 

formula,  387 

processes,  377-89 

example,  379 

Colouring  book  edges,  241-4 

rubber  £&bric8,  7 

waterproof  goods,  3 

Comb  marble  book  edges.  243 
Concentrating  acids,  168-71 

glycerine,  167 

saline  solutions,  169-63 

>—  solutions  by  cold,  83-7 
— —  syrups,  163-8 
Concretor  for  syrups^  166 
Condensers  for  stills,  119-43 
Condensing  naphtha  vapour,  6 
Cooley's  waterproofing  process,  22 
Cooling,  63-87 

air,  53-70 

by  oold  channels,  59-70 
by  evaporation,  54-9 
by  ice,  59 

—  by  mechanical  means,  63 

mixtures,  71-2 

solutions,  83-7 

syrups.  83-7 

water,  70-83 

by  evaporation,  74-82 

by  expansion  of  gases,  82 

'  by  mechanical  means,  83 
by  solution  of  solids,  70-4 
Covering  books,  247-50 
Croughton's  method  of  enlarging  photos,  389 
Cuprammonium,  preparation,  8-10 

solutions,  applymg,  10-5 

— -  waterproofing,  8-16 
Curing  rubber  fi&brics,  6 
Cutting  books,  239-41 
Cyperus  tegetiformis  matting,  276 

Dark  Room,  Light  fob.  403 
Delicate  odour,  articles  of,  packing,  26-32 
Delic[ue8cent  salts,  packing,  24 
Deperais'  embalming  process,  44 
Derschau  air-cooling  system,  64 
Desiccating,  108-19 
Developers,  gelatine,  351-9 
DistlUed  water,  filtering,  194 
Distilling,  119-13 

alcoholic  liquids,  133-43 

camphor,  131 

— '  essential  oils,  132 


Distilling  extracts,  126-33 

spirit,  133-43 

tinctures,  126-33 

water.  119-26 

Double  acting  pump,  96 

lantern  bellows  pump,  96 

^^  texture  rubber  goods,  curing,  6 

Drawing  add  from  carboys,  103 

Dress  boots,  blacking  for,  60 

Drop-diutters,  424 

Drum  timepieces,  319-21 

Dry-plate  holder  and  exposing  case,  430-2 

Drying-closets,  108-17 

fruits.  115-7 

photo-plates,  369 

spread  rubber  goods,  5 

tea,  115-7 

Dubbing.  46-53 

Di:^)ardin's  wateiproofing  process,  23 
Duvoir's  air-coolmg  system,  58 
I)yeing  straw-plait,  272 

Edges  of  Books,  Coloubing,  241-4 
Eight-day  clock,  300-16 

cleaning,  311-4 

putting  together,  314-6 

repairing,  303-11 

Elastic  nibber  fabrics,  8 
Electrotyping,  209-17 

apparatus,  209-12 

bevelling,  215 

blackleading,  214 

building,  213 

gauging  mounted  electros,  217 

moulding,  212 

mounting,  216 

picking,  216 

preparing  the  forme,  212 

the  moulding  pan,  212 

stopping  out,  214 

the  deposit.  215 

trimming,  215 

Elevators  for  raising  water,  93 

Embalming,  41-5 

Emulsifying,  143-9 

Emulsion,  collodio-citro-chloride,  377 

gelatine,  344-51 

Enamel  photos,  414 

English  watch,  335-7 

Enlarging  on  argentic  paper  and  opals,  401-3 

Essential  oils,  distilling,  132 

Ether  ice-making  machines,  76 

Europe,  packing  goods  for,  34 

Evaporating,  149-71 

film  heaters,  165 

lime  acetate,  162 

potash  chlorate,  162 

— —  saccharine  liquors,  163-8 
— —  saline  solutions,  150-63 

soda  solutions,  161 

Evaporation  for  cooling  air,  54-9 
Example  of  collodion  process,  379 
Explosive  fluids,  storing,  25 
Exposures  in  dark  room.  429 
Extracts,  distilling,  126-33 

Fabbio,  Printiko  Photos  on,  339 
Fabrics,  spreading  rubber  on,  2 
Faded  photos,  restoring,  397 
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Fairbaim'8  baling  scoop,  94 
Felt  hats,  waterproofing,  15 

paper,  7 

Ferrotypes,  developer  for,  388 
Film  evaporators,  164 

stripping  from  negatives,  366,  3D5 

Filter  paper,  188-91 
Filtering,  172-98 

air-tight.  194 

by  asbestos,  192 

by  carbo-calcis,  177 

by  cliamois  skin,  191 

by  charcoal,  175-8 

by  cellulose,  182-4 

by  glass  wool,  191 

by  gravel  and  sand,  172-5 

by  guncotton,  194 

by  iron,  178-81 

by  mafipsesia,  181 

by  magnetic  carbide,  178 

by  manganese  oxide,  17<i 

1^  muslin,  194 

by  porous  pottery,  182 

by  silicated  carbon,  176 

by  sponge,  184 

cisterns,  184-9 

distilled  water,  194 

gelatinous  fluids,  195 

laboratory  filters,  189-95 

lime  muds  from  soda  causticisers,  196 

liquids  affected  by  air,  196 

oils.  196-8 

photographic  emulsions,  195 

precipitates,  194 

reagents,  193 

siphons,  193 

syrups,  196 

under  special  conditions,  195  8 

upwards,  191 

water,  172-89 

Finishing  books,  252-63 

Fishermen's  waterproofs,  20 

Fixing  silver  prints  without  hyposulphite,  380 

Flexible  photo  plates,  410 

Floor  matting,  276 

Flowers,  packing,  25 

Folding  books,  228 

Force-pump,  96 

Forwarding  books,  233 

Freezing  mixtures,  71 

—  water,  70-83 

French  clocks,  323-5 

packing  for  textiles,  33 

Frilling,  remedy  for,  367 
lYult,  drying,  115-7 
Fuln:duates,  packing,  25 
Funnel  filters,  189 

Oauoino  Mounted  Electbos,  217 
Gelatine  developers,  351-9 

emulsions,  344-51 

intensifiers,  359-66 

processes,  343-77 

Gelatino-bromide  film  paper,  370 
Gelatinous  fluids,  filtenng,  195 
Geneva  watch,  330-5 
German  clodcs,  323 

packing  for  textiles,  35 

Gibraltar,  pocking  goods  lor,  34 


Glffiurd's  freezing  system,  83 
GUt  bo(dc  edges,  244-6 
Glass,  packing  23 

retorts  for  adds,  17L 

— -  wool  filters,  191 
Glazing  albumenised  prints,  395 
Glueing  up  books,  235 
Glycerine,  concentrating,  167 
Gold  cushion,  244 
Graining  calf  books,  262 
Gravel  filters,  172-5 
Ground,  photographic,  387 
Guncotton  filters,  194 

Half-bound  Wobk,  250 
Hand  finishing  books,  252-63 

whip  for  raising  water,  90 

Harmoniums,  288-94 

case,  289 

feeder  folds,  290 

feeders,  290 

footboards,  291 

pan,  292-4 

reservoir,  291 

sound-board,  292-4 

valve-boardis  290 

— —  wind-chest,  291 

—^  -trunks,  291 

Harness  polishes,  51-3 
Hartley's  dry-plate  procesii,  3T2-7 
Hats,  felt,  waterproofing,  15 

Pauama,  272 

straw,  271,  272 

Head-banding  books,  246 
Henderson's  Iron  developer,  388 
Hersey's  soap-pumps,  1U5 
Holden's  ice-making  machine,  80 
Hose,  leather,  waterproofing,  16 
Hot-air  baths,  108-17 
Houses,  ice,  36-41 
Hui  fa  dye,  274 

Ice,  Coouko  Aib  bt,  59 
— —  cream  making,  73 
— —  making,  70-83 

packing  and  storing,  36-41 

India,  packing  goods  for,  31 

Indiarubber  goods,  lr-8 

Instantaneous  photography,  apparatus.  433 

shutter,  424 

— -  for  timed  exposures,  426-8 

Intensifiers,  gelatine,  359-66 
Iron  developers,  photographic,  387 
filters,  178-81 

Janewat's  Table  op  Solubilities,  396 

Jantu  for  raising  water,  90 

Japanese  still,  125 

Jarvis  diutter,  428 

Jip^apa  straw,  272 

Joining  rubber  &brio6,  7 

Laboratobt  Filtbbs,  189-95 
Lantern  slides  on  albumen,  394 
Leaden  lift-pump,  101 
Leather  polishes,  45-53 

waterproofing,  15 

Lens,  testing,  404 

Lepironia  macrooata  matting,  274-6 
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Lift  and  force  pump,  deUils,  100 
——pump,  95 

deUils  of  constrnctloD,  98 

working  capacity,  98 

Light  for  dark  room,  403 
Lime  acetate,  evaporating.  162 
— —  muds,  filtering,  196 

toning  batb,  389 

Linden  bast,  373 
Linen,  waterproofing,  32 
Liquid  blacking.  46-9 
Lowry's  waterproof  process,  18 
1^  pumps,  106 

Maoimia  Filters,  181 

Magnesium  light,  photography  by,  398 

Magnetic  carbide  filters,  ll6 

Matospring  to  watch,  339 

Marbled  book  edges,  242 

Masticating  rubber,  1 

MatUng,  273-6 

Cliinese,  274-6 

^—  floor,  276 

Russian,  273 

Measuring  gpee«l  of  drop-shutters,  425 

Mechanical  means  of  cooling  air,  53 

Medallion  photos,  411 

Mental  for  raising  water,  89 

Mimon  air-cooling  system,  69 

Millboards,  237 

Mixed-liquid  ioe-making  machines,  77 

Mondesir  air-cooling  system,  65 

Monte-Jus,  103 

Morell's  embalming  fluid,  45 

Morin  air-cooling  system,  63 

Mounting  prints,  403 

Mailer's  embalming  fluid,  45 

Musical  boxes,  repairing,  294-300 

—  clocks,  318 

instruments,  repairing,  279-309 

Muslin  filters,  194 

Naphtha,  Absorbiko  bt  Oil,  4 

— —  condensing  vapour  of;  5 

•—  recovering  from  rubber  goods,  3-5 

Negative  bath,  417 

Negatives,  reducing,  368 

stripping  film  from,  366 

Nezeraux  air-cooling  system,  67 
Nicbol's  acid  pump,  103 
Nonpareil  marble  book  edges,  243 
Noria  for  raising  water,  92 

Oil,  Absorbing  Naphtha  ik,  4 

cloih,  21 

for  waterproofing,  22 

Oils,  filtering,  196-S 
Osier  baskets,  276-9 
Outdoor  clocks,  318 

photography,  416 

Over-printed  proofs,  reducing,  397 
0.  V.  retorts,  171 

Packikg  and  Storing,  23-41 

articles  of  delicate  odour,  26-32 

caustic  soda,  24 

china,  23 

deJ/guescent  salts,  24 

*— —  exploeire  flqids,  25 


Packing  flowers,  25 

fulminates,  35 

glass,  23 

ice,  36-41 

paper,  17 

petroleum,  25 

phosphorus,  21 

tea,  26-32 

textiles,  32-6 

woods  suitable  for,  32 

Paecottah  for  raising  water,  91 
Painted  book  edges,  246 
Panama  hats,  272 
Paper,  albumenii»ing,  389-91 

filters,  188-91 

negatives,  399,  401 

pan,  404 

varnishes,  waterproof,  18 

waterproofing,  16-8 

Parchment-paper,  17 
Parkes'  vulcanising  process,  6 
Parone's  waterproofing  process,  22 
Passini's  embalming  fluid,  45 
Paste  blacking,  49 
Pasteboard,  waterproofing,  16 
Pasting  down  books,  250-2 

up  tjooks,  23 1 

Pant's  waterproof  proces!»,  18 
Percolation,  198-209 
Perkins'  ice-making  machine,  79 
Permanent  silver  print««,  381-3 
Persian  wheel  for  raising  water,  92 
Petroleum,  storine,  25 
Pharmaceutical  stills,  126-31 
Phosphorus,  packing,  24 
Photographers'  emulsions,  149 
Phot(^aphic  emulsions,  filieriog,  195 
Photi>graphy,  343-435 

albumen  processes,  389-95 

arranging  drop-shutters,  424 

by  magnesium  light,  398 

camera  attachment  for  paper  negatives, 

432 


—  collcxiio-cbloride  paper,  378 
printing  process,  383 

—  coUodio-ciiro  chloride  emulsion,  377 

—  collodion  enlargements,  389. 

formula,  387 

processes,  377-89 

—  dark  room,  light  for,  403 

—  developer  for  very  delicate  transparencies, 
388 

—  dry-plate  holder  and  exposing  case,  430-2 

—  drying  plates,  369 

—  durable  sensitised  paper,  3S8 

—  enamel  photos,  4 14 

—  enlai^ing  on  argentic  paper  and  opals 
401-3 

—  exposures  in  dark  room,  429 

—  fixing  silver  prints  without  hyposulphite, 
380 

—  flexible  plates,  410 

—  floating  albumenised  paper  on  the  silver 
bath,  391-3 

—  gelatine  developers,  351-9 
emulsions,  344-51 
intensifiers,  359-66 
processes,  343-77 

gelatino-bromide  film  paper,  370 
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PhotoRrapby,  ground,  387 

Hartley's  dry-plate  process,  372-7 

instantaneous  apparatus,  433-5 

shutter,  424 

for  timed  exposures,  426-8 

intensifying  solution  for  wet-plate  nega- 
tives, 388 

Jarvis  shutter,  428 

lantern  slides  on  albumen,  394 

light  for  dark  room,  403 

lime  toning  bath,  389 

measuring  speed  of  drop-shutter,  425 

medallions,  411 

miscellaneous,  395-435 

mounting  prints,  403 

negative  bath,  417 

on  wood,  405-10 

outdoor,  416 

paper  negatives,  399, 401 

pan,  404 

permanent  silver  prints,  381-3 

pbot<^raphing  paper  photographs,  399 

print  on  paper  in  5  minutes,  4t0 

printing  a  positive  from  a  positive,  397 

-^ on  fabric,  389 

putting  up  plates,  367 

reducing  n^aUves,  308 

over-printed  proofs,  397 

remedy  for  frilling,  367 

restoring  fjaded  photos,  397 

saturated  iron  solution,  387 

silver  prints  mounted  on  glass,  411 

stripping  fihn  from  negatives,  366,  395 

sulphurous  acid,  423 

table  of  solubility  of  chemicals,  396 

testing  a  lens,  404 

tissue  n^^tives  from  plates,  371 

toning,  414r-6 

— — silver  dtro-chloride  prints,  369 

tourists'  preservative  dry-plate  proce88,383 

transparencies,  384-7 

varnishes,  417-23 

vitrified  photos,  412 

Werge's  gold  toning  bath,  388 

Winter's  canvas  enlargements,  389 

Pianos,  279-88 

blocking,  281 

buzzing,  283 

Celeste  pedal,  288 

centres  sticking,  281 

damp,  281 

durability,  282 

faulty  repetition,  285 

hammers  sticking,  283 

keys,  282 

sticking,  281 

moths,  281 

pitch,  283 

putting  in  strings,  280 

re-hinging  levers,  280 

renewing  pins  and  wires,  286-7 

repairing  sticker  hinge,  280 

rusty  wires,  288 

—  selecting,  279 

taking  to  pieces,  282 

PIcota  for  raising  water,  91 
Pictet's  ice-making  machine,  78 
Pigments  for  colouring  waterproof  goods,  3 
Flroo's  waterproofing  process,  20 


Pivoting  watch,  337-9 
Plates,  drying  photo,  369 

putting  up  gelatine,  367 

Platinum  stills,  168-70 
Pneumatic  acid  pumps,  102 
Polishes,  leather,  45-53 
Porous  pottery  filters,  182 
Potash  diiorate,  evaporating,  162 
Pradez  air-cooling  system,  63 
Precipitates,  filtering,  194 
Preserving  anatomical  specimens,  41-5 
Print  on  paper  in  5  minutes,  400 
Printing  photos  on  fabric,  389 

positive  from  positive,  397 

Prints,  mounting,  403 
Proofing  fabrics  by  spreading,  3 
Pulley  for  raising  water,  87 
Pumps,  87-106 

acid,  101-3 

lye,  105 

soap,  105 

— —  syrup,  103-5 

water,  87-101 

Putting  up  plates,  367 

Raik- WATER  Cistern  Filters,  188 
Raising  water  to  top  of  house,  87 
Reagents,  filtering,  193 
Reboulet's  embalming  finid,  45 
Reciprocating  lift  for  wells,  94 
Recovering  naphtha  from  rubber  goods,  3-5 

salts  from  solutions  by  cold,  83-7 

Reducing  negatives,  368 

over-printed  proofs,  397 

Refrigerating,  53-87 
Keimann's  waterproof  process,  19 
Remedy  for  frilling,  367 
Restoring  faded  photos,  397 
River  Plate,  packing  goods  for,  34 
Rotary  pump,  97 
Rounding  books,  236 
Rubber,  calendering,  2 

crude,  cleaning,  1 

felt,  7 

goods,  1-8 

colouring,  7 

curing,  6 

drying,  5 

elastic,  8 

Joining,  7 

recovering  naphtha  from,  3-5 

spreading  and  doubling  at  one  opera- 
tion, 4 

varnishing,  7 

masticating,  I 

spreading  machine,  2 

vulcanising,  2 

Russian  matting,  273 
Rusty  piano  wires,  288 

Saccharine  Liquors,  Evaporating,  163-8 

Sackcloth,  waterproofing,  20 

Sail-cloth,  waterproofing,  21,  22 

Sakia  for  raising  water,  93 

Saline  solutions,  evaporating,  150-63 

Salix  rods  for  baskets,  276-d 

Salt  pans,  152-61 

Sand  fillers,  172-5 

Scoops  for  raising  water,  89-93 
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Sooop-wbeels  for  ralsiug  water,  91 

Setpwater,  evaporating,  160-2 

Seamen's  oilBldnfl,  20 

Sensitiaed  paper,  durable,  388 

SepanUlng  salts  firom  solutions,  by  cold,  83-7 

Seseouui's  embalmlDg  fluid,  46 

Sewing  books,  231-3 

Shadoof  for  raising  water,  90 

Sillcated  carbon  filters,  176 

Silk,  variiished,  21 

Silver  citro-chloride  prints,  toning,  360 

printing  on  albumenieed  paper,  393 

— —  prints,  fixing  without  hyposulphite,  380 

permanent,  381-3 

^mvertown  vulcanising  process,  6 
Siphons,  106-8 

filtering,  193 

for  carboys,  103 

for  maintaiuing  unUbrm  flow  under  vary- 
ing pressure,  108 

setting  apparatus,  107 

Sizing  book  edges,  244 
Soap  pumps,  106 
Soda  pans,  161 

sulphate,  recovery  by  cold,  84 

Solutions,  concentrating  by  cold,  83-7 

cooling,  8^7 

Spanish  marble  book  edges,  243 
wheel  for  raising  water,  92 

Spirit,  distilUng,  133-43 

Sponge  filters,  184 

Spot  marble  book  edges,  243 

Spread  fabrics,  drying,  6 

Spreading  and  doubling  rubber  goods  at  one 
operation,  4 

rubber  on  fabrics,  2 

Spring  clocks,  317 

Sprinkled  book  edges,  241 

Steam  pans  for  sugar,  164 

Stereotyping,  217-28 

apparatus,  217 

baking  mould,  220,  226 

beating  fiong,  225 

bevelling  plate,  223 

casting  mould,  219 

plate,  220,  226-8 

composing  fiong,  221 

cooling  cast,  221 

drying  fiong.  225 

mould,  226 

fiattening  plate.  222 

knocking  out  plate,  221 

moulding  from  plate,  224 

mounting  plate,  223 

paper  process,  224-8 

perfecting  plate,  221 

planing  back  of  plate,  222 

plaster  process,  2 1 7-24 

preparing  forme,  219 

metal,  218 

removing  mould,  220 

squaring  plate,  223 

supplementary  remarks,  228 

— —  testing  metal,  220 

trimming  plate,  228 

turning  plate  uniform,  222 

Sticking  coat,  3 

Stills,  119-43 

Stoneware  force-pump,  101 


Storing  articles  of  delicato  odour,  26-32 

cansfcic  soda,  24 

— — diina,23 

deliquescent  salts,  24 

— ^  explosive  fiuids,  25 
fiowers,  25 

—  fiitaninates,  25 

—  glass.  23 
ice,  36-41 

— —  petroleum,  25 
— -  phosphorus,  2 1 

tea,  26-32 

textiles,  32-6 

woods  suitable  for,  36-33 

Straw,  growing,  267 

hats,  271.  272 

plait.  287-73 

dyeing.  272 

preparing,  268-70 

Stripping  film  from  negatives,  366,  395 
Sugar,  concentrating,  by  cold,  84 

solutions,  evaporating,  J  63-8 

Sulphur-oxide  ice-making  machines,  78 

Sulphurous  acid,  423 

Sun  heat  for  distilling  water,  119-21 

Swape  for  raising  water,  90 

Sweep  for  raisin'^  water,  90 

Swing  gutters  for  raising  water,  89 

Swip  for  raising  water,  90 

Syrup  pumps,  103-5 

Syrups,  cooling,  83-7 

evaporating,  163-8 

filtering,  196 

Table    of    Solubility    of    Photogbafhio 

Chemicals,  396 
Tea,  drying.  115-7 

packing,  26-32 

Teaches,  163 

Tellier  air-coolhig  system,  65 
Testing  a  lens,  404 
Textiles,  packing,  32-6 

waterprooflLag,  18-23 

Thirty-hour  English  clock,  316 
Thwaites'  embalming  fiuld,  45 
Tinctures,  distilling,  126-33 
Tissue  negatives  from  plates,  371 
Toning  photos,  414-6 

silver  citro-chloride  prints,  369 

Tooled  book  edges,  245 
Tourists'  preservative  dry-plate  process,  333 
Townsend's  waterproof  process,  19 
Transparencies,  photographic,  384-7 
Tread-wheel  for  raising  water,  89 
Trimming  books,  235 

Vacuuh  Pans,  167 

Various-liquid  ice-making  machines,  79 

Varnish,  basket,  278 

Varnished  silk,  21 

Varnishes,  photographic,  417-23 

— ^  waterproof  paper,  18 

Varnishing  rubber  fabrics,  7 

Vellum  hooka,  263 

Verge  watch,  326-30 

Vitrified  photos,  412 

Von  Vetter's  embalming  fiuld,  45 

Vulcanising  rubber,  3 

— fiibrics,  6 
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Waste  Liquors,  Recotsby  of  Salts  fbou, 

BY  COLD,  83-7 

Watches,  326-43 

^—  chain  running  fiat,  341 

——  cleaning,  325 

——  cleaning  dial,  343 

cleaning  hairspring,  343 

English,  336-7 

fitting  dials  on  Geneva,  343 

— —  fitting  hairsprings,  342 

Geneva,  330-6 

new  barrel,  341 

— —  new  barrel  arbor,  340 

new  barrel  hook,  340 

new  mainspring,  339 

pivoting.  337-9 

—  repairing  chain,  341 
-^-  taidng  to  pieces,  325 

—  tightenlDg  barrel  cover,  340 
— -  timing.  343 

verg^  326-30 

weak^Dg  hairspring,  342 

Water,  cooling,  70-83 

distilled,  filtering.  194 

distiUing,  119-26 

filtering,  172-89 

ice-making  machines,  80 

•: —  means  of  raising,  87-101 

ovens,  117-9 

pmnpis,  87-101 

raising  to  top  of  house,  87 

Waterproofing,  1-23 
^—  apparel,  1-8, 15, 18-23 
— —  by  alumina,  19 

calendering  rubber,  2 

canvas,  21, 22 

cleaning  rubber,  1 

colouring  fabrics,  7 

pigments,  3 
cuprammonium  methods,  8-15 


Waterproofing  curing  fabrics,  6 

drying  spread  fabrics,  6 

elastic  &brics,  8 

felt  hats.  15 

fire-engine  hose,  16 

joining  fabrics,  7 

leather,  16 

linen,  22 

masticating  rubber,  1 

miscellaneous  preparations,  16-23 

oil,  22 

cloih,  21 

paper,  16-8 

varnishes,  18 

recovering  naphtha,  3-5 

rubber  felt,  7 
goods,  1-8 

sail-cloth,  21. 22 

spreading  and  doubling  at  one  operation,  I 

rubber,  2 

sticking  coai  3 

textiles,  18-23 

use  of  cativo  in,  8 

varnished  silk,  21 

varnishing  fabrics,  7 

vulcanising  rubbtr,  2 

Willesden  fabrics,  10-5 

woollens.  21,  22 

Werge's  gold  toning  bath,  388 
Wetzel  iMms,  165 

Wickersheimer's  embalming  fluid,  44 
WUlesden  fabrics,  10-6 
Willow  baskets,  276-9 
Windhausen's  ice-making  machine,  81 
Windlass  for  raising  water,  88 
Winter's  canvas  enlai^ements,  389 
Wood,  photographing  on.  4U&-10 
Woods  suitable  for  packing.  26-32 
Woollens,  waterproofing,  21.  22 
Wrapper  for  textiles,  34 
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Acetate  Aluhina  Mobdant,  ii.  221 

copper,  i.  235 

lead,  i.  2 15 

lime,  evaporating,  iv.  62 

mordant,  ii.  221 

magnesium  as  a  dtsiufcctunt,  ii.  2D3 

morphia  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

Acetic  acid,  i.  235 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
glacial,  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  193 
Aceto-Ditrate  bath,  i.  283 
Acetone  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 
Acid,  drawing  from  carboys,  iv.  103 

drops  and  sticks,  ii.  163,  166 

from  candied  drops,  extracting,  Ii.  165 

pumps,  iv.  101-3 

stains,  removing,  il.  132 

tannic,  i.  326 

Acidlmetry,  ii.  1 

Acid-proof  cements,  i.  22 ;  ii.  65-6 

Acids  as  disinfectants,  ii.  197 

concentrating,  iv.  168-71 

Acipenser  isinglass,  ii.  355 
Aconite  essence,  ii.  270 

extract,  il.  278-9 

Aconltlne,  ii  17 

Acorns,  alcohol  from,  ii.  10 

Africa,  pocking  goods  for.  iv.  33 

Agpites,  imitation,  lit  229 

Ageing  liquor,  1.  40 

Agordo  plan  of  extracting  copper,  lii.  63 

Aich  metal,  ill.  42 

Air,  cooling,  iv.  53-7 «> 

ovens,  Iv.  108-17 

tight  filters,  iv.  194 

Akester's  motor,  iii.  164 
Alabaster  cements,  Ii.  66 

cleaning,  i.  27 

Alarms,  electric,  ill.  68-73 
Albumen,  i.  281;  il.  4-9 

black,  IL  8 

bleaching  blood,  ii.  8-30 

blood-,  U.  5-8 

characters,  il.  4-5 

composition,  ii.  4 

desiccated,  il  9 

egg,  ii.  8-9 

fish,  ii.  9 

from  flesh,  il.  8 

gluten,  il.  9 

oil-press  waste,  Ii.  9 

potatoes,  :i.  9 

protein,  il.  9 

starch  fiactory  waste,  ii.  9 
iodised,  i.  283 
natural,  ii.  6 


Albumen,  patent,  11.  6 

photographers',  11.  9 

photographic  processes,  Iv.  389-95 

preserving  e(?g-,  Ii.  9 

qualities  of  blooid-.  ii.  7-8 

restoring  coagulated,  11.  5 

uses,  ii.  6 

vegetable,  11.  9 

Albumenised  paper,  1.  255 

floating  on  the  silver  bath,  iv.  391-3 

silver  printing  on,  Iv.  393 

prints,  glazing,  iv.  395 

Alhumenlsing  paper,  Iv.  389-91 
Alcohol,  ii.  9-16 

as  a  disinfectant,  IL  196 

barrels,  L  16 

beet,  il.  12 

caustic,  11. 10 

distilling,  il  14-6 

formation,  11.  9-10 

f .  om  acorns,  11  10 

cereals,  ii  11 
chicory,  11  13 
horse-chestnuts  IL  11 
juicy  fruits,  11. 10-1 
tubers,  iL  11-3 
yams,  Ii.  13 

fusel  oil,  11. 13 

grain,  11. 11 

low  wine,  11  13 

molasses,  ii.  11 

moss,  11. 11 

neutralising  acids,  IL  14 

potato,  11. 12-3 

rectification.  11. 13-6 

root,  ii.  1 1-3 

wood,  Ii.  16 

Alcoholic  liquids,  distilling,  iv.  133-43 

Algerian  cement,  11.  66 

Algiers  metal.  Hi.  24 

AllssofTs  polygraphic  paper,  11.  189 

Alkali  testing,  1.  374 

Alkalies  as  disinfectants,  11.  197 

Alkalimetry,  ii.  2-4 

Alkaline  stains,  removing,  il.  136-7 

Alkaloids,  IL  16-27 

aconitine,  11. 17 

atropine,  11  17-20 

berberlne,  ii  20 

brucine,  11.  20 

calumblne.  11.  20 

cascarilline,  11.  20-1 

cinchona,  ii.  23-5 

colchicine,  11.  21 

general  methods  of  preparing,  ii.  16 

morphine,  11.  21-2 
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Alkaloids,  norcotine,  tl.  22 

nicotine,  ii.  22-3 

— —  piperine,  il.  23 
——  quinine,  il.  23-5 

Balicine.  il.  26 

strychnine,  ii.  26-7 

veratrine,  il.  21 

Alloys,  i.  9-14 ;  iii.  1-42 

aich  metal,  iil.  42 

aluminium  bronze,  iii.  1 1 

amalgams,  lit  11-2 

ancient,  iii.  36-6 

antifriction,  iii.  34-6, 4(-2 

bath  metal,  iil.  14 

bell-meUl.  Ui.  12-3 

brass.  Ul.  1^1 

bronze,  iii.  17-24 

button  metal,  iii.  14 

, casting,  ill.  9-11 

figures  in  relief,  iii.  10 

characters,  ill.  1-2 

component^.  iiL  1-2 

core  for  difficult  castings,  iii.  10 

crucibles,  iii.  8 

delta  metal,  iiL  17 

fluxes,  iil.  4 

for  bells  of  clocks,  i.  12 

cymbals  and  gongs.  1  12 
■journal  boxes,  i.  12 
medals  and  coins,  iii.  40 
small  articles,  iii.  40 
tom-toms,  i.  12 

furnaces,  iii.  6-8 

fusibility  of  metals,  iil.  4-5 

fusible,  i.  12;  iii.  20 

Gedge's  metal,  ill.  42 

general  principles  of  making,  ill.  1- 

German  silver,  iii.  20-1 

ginshibuicbi,  iii.  36 

gun-metal,  iii.  21 

how  to  pour,  ill.  10 

inoxidisable,  iil  39 

iron,  iii.  21-4 

— —  Japanese,  iii.  36-8 

1 jewellers'.  Hi.  24-5 

kara-hane,  iil.  36-7 

karakane,  iii.  37 

maiiiechort,  iii.  36 

manganese,  iii.  25-9 

melting  the  ingredients,  iii.  2-3 

miscellaneous,  iii.  3-i-42 

mixing  the  ingredients,  iii.  4-5 

Muntz's  metal,  iii.  14,  29-30 

order  of  melting  ingredients.  Hi.  6 

pewter,  iii.  30 

phosphor,  iii.  30-1 

pinchbeck,  iil.  34 

platin,  ill.  16 

platin-iridium,  iii.  247 

platinum,  iii.  31 

properties,  iii.  1-2 

right  moment  for  pouring,  iii.  9-10 

shakdo,  iii.  36 

shin-chu,  iii.  37 

simllor,  iil.  14,  35 

soft,  iiL  39-40 

solders,  iii.  31-2 

specular,  iii.  32 

tombac,  Iii.  34-5 


Alloys,  type-metal,  iiL  33-4 

white,  iiL  40 

metals,  UL  40-3 

Allspice  essence,  ii.  270 
Almond  baskets,  ii.  lOV 

comfits,  ii.  161 

— —  essence,  ii.  270 

hardbake,  ii.  163 

•>^—  ice  cream,  il.  169 

paste  cement,  il.  66 

rock,  ii.  163-4 

Savoy  cake,  ii.  155 

soap,  L  384 

Almonds,  bomt,  ii.  158 
Aloes  extract,  ii.  279 
Alpacas,  cleaning,  ii.  148 
Altenburg  furnace,  ill.  450-1 
Alternate  current  dynamos,  iii.  135-7 
Alum  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

while,  L63;  H.  416 

Alumina  Is^es,  ii.  398 

mordants,  U.  221 

waterproof  process,  iv.  19 

Aluminium,  iii.  42-5,'466-8 

bronze,  i.  13 ;  iii.  11, 

solder,  iii.  31-2 

chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  193 

manu&cture,  ill.  43-4 

Morris's  process,  ill.  467 

Niewerth's  process,  iil.  467-8 

Pechiney's  process,  ill.  466 

properties,  iii.  42-3,  44-5 

sodium  chloride,  ill.  43-4 

sulphate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  199 

Webster's,  iii.  465 

Weldon  on,  iil.  465-7 

Amalgam  for  coating  plastic  castings,  iii.  40 

gilding  by  copper,  i.  311 

gold,  i.  238,  307 

retorting  silver,  iii.  418-20 

sodium,  ilL  12.  418 

Amalgamated  lead  plates  for  secondary  bat- 
teries, iii.  186 
Amalgamating,  gilding  by,  i.  307 

salt,  i.  244 

silver  ores,  ill.  409-20 

zinc  plates,  iii.  76 

Amalgams,  iii.  11-2 
Amaranth  dyeing  wool,  ii.  267 
Amazon  bitters,  11.  29 
Amber  cements,  II.  66 
— —  dyeing  calico,  ii.  216 

paper,  il.  247 

silk,  i.  32 

woollen,  i.  35 

mending,  i.  14 

varnish,  i.  67  ^ 

working,  i.  14 

American  clocks,  iv.  323 

cloth,  III.  202 

Amethyst,  imitation,  ill.  230 
Am-raeter,  iii.  143 
Ammonia,  i.  238 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196  \   ' 

ice-making  machines,  iv.  75 

metavanadiate,  iii.  457 

Ammoniacum  essence,  ii.  270 
Amorphous  quinine,  ii.  23-5 
Analyses  of  feed-waters,  ii.  49-61 
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Anatomical  specimens,  preserving,  iv.  41-6 
Anchovy  essence,  II.  270 
Ancient  bronzes,  iii.  36,  38-9 

tapestry,  cleaning,  11.  141 

Anderson  and  Abbott's  vulcanising  process,  iv. 

6 
Andre's  carbon  battery,  iii.  84 
Angelica  comfits,  II.  163 

essence,  ii.  270 

extract,  II.  279 

Angostura  bitters,  li.  29 
Aniline  colours,  I  33 

stains,  removing,  Ii.  133 

Animal  black,  ii.  398 

fats,  i.  373 

fibres,  bleaching.  Ii.  30-1 

Aniseed  essence,  i!.  270 
Annealing  glass,  i.  67 

iron.  iii.  279-80 

castings,  iii  251-4 

steel,  i.  338 

Annunciator  system  of  electric  bells,  iii.  91  -5 
Anodes,  i.  246;  ilL  75 
Anodyne  essences,  ii.  270 
Anti-friction  alloys,  iii.  34-5,  40-2 

grease,  i.  333 

— ^  — -  metal,  Belgian,  i.  334 

hysteric  essence,  li.  270 

incrustators,  ii.  42-62 

Antimonial  silver,  treating,  iii.  423-5 

soap,  i.  386 

Aiitimonised  carbon  battery,  lit  77 
Antimony,  iii.  45-6 

alloy  with  iron,  ill.  23 

blue,  ii.  401 

deposits,  i.  221 

from  gold  tailings,  iii.  46 

from  sulphide,  iii.  45-6 

Anti-rust  varnish,  i.  359 

Antiseptics,  ii.  195-206 

Antwerp  blue,  ii.  401 

Apparatus,  impervious  cement  for,  i.  2t 

Apparel,  waterproofing,  iv.  1-8, 16,  18-23 

Apple  essence,  ii.  272 

extract,  11.  279 

water  ice,  ii.  169 

Application  colours,  calico  printing,  ii.  215 
Applying  paint,  11.  431 
Apricot  essence,  ii.  272 

ice,  ii.  169-70 

water  ice,  ii.  170 

Aqua  regia,  1. 14 

Aquafortis,  i.  13 

Aciuarium  cements.  I.  22 ;  11.  66-7 

Arachnoidiscus  isinglass,  ii.  356 

Archimedes  screw  for  raising  water,  iv.  93 

Architectural  cements,  i.  25 ;  li.  67 

Argcntan,  iii.  21 

Argentin,  iii.  24 

Argeniine,  iii.  452-3 

Argentometer,  i.  250 

Arguzold,  iii.  35 

Armature  colls  for  dynamos  iit  121-3, 129-31 

cores  for  dynamos,  ill.  121, 129-31 

Armenian  cements,  i.  22  ;  ii.  67-8 
Aromatic  bitters,  ii.  29 

essence,  iL  270 

Arrastra,  iii.  409 

Arsenic  alloy  with  iron,  iii.  23 


Arsenic,  effect  of,  on  iron,  iii.  21 

flux  for,  i.  349 

sulphide  for  mihairing,  ii.  369 

Arsenious  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Arsenite  of  potash  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Art  bronzes,  ill.  18-20 
Artificial  carbons,  iii.  105-6, 103 

eggs.  ii.  167-8 

fruit,  iL  167-8 

essences,  ii.  272-3 

gold,  1. 11 

grindstone,  f .  403 

gums,  I.  340 

ivory,  L  371 ;  ii.  358-66 

light,  photi^rapliy  by,  i.  287 

mother-of-pearl  buttons,  i.  339 

parchment,  ii.  396-7 

stone  from  slag,  ill.  43^-9 

Asbestos  filters,  iv.  192 
Ash,  soda,  i.  374 

vat,  i.  38 

Abhberry  metal,  iii.  24 

Ashes,  treatment  of  electro  waste,  1.  223 

Asphalt  varnish,  i.  66 

Asser's  copying  press,  ii.  189-91 

Astrononucal  drawing  paper,  ii.  391-2 

Atropine,  ii.  17-20 

Attrition  metal.  Babbitt's,  i.  0 

Augustin's  silver  process,  iii.  425 

Australia,  packing  goods  for,  iv.  34 

Autogenous  soldering,  i.  367 

Autoscoplc  copying,  ii.  178-9 

Avanturine  glass,  iii.  226 

Awnings,  waterproofing,  i.  368 

Axle  arms,  tempering,  iii.  282-3 

grease  stains,  removing,  ii.  137 

Axles,  lubricatfaig  composition  for,  f.  334 
Ayrton  and  Perry's  am-meter,  iii.  143 

erg-meter,  iii.  147-8 

motor,  iii.  164 

ohm-meter,  iii.  144 

power-meter,  iii.  144 

volt-meter,  iii.  144 
Azure  blue,  i.  96 

Babbitt's  Attrition  Metal,  i.  9;  iii.  41 
Bablngton's  embalming  ^uid,  iv.  45 
Bacilli,  destroying,  ii.  195-206 
Backboard  for  electric  bell,  iii.  96 
Background  in  photography,  i.  290 
Backing  books,  iv.  236 

positives,  varnish  for,  i.  72 

Bactrian  coins,  iii.  36 

Badigeon  cement,  IL  68 

Bagging  for  chemicals,  ii.  445-6 

Bakmg  powders,  ii.  27-8 

Balmaiirs  luminous  paint,  ii.  380 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  i.  52 

Banana  essence,  ii.  272 

Band-saws,  brazing  and  resetting,  i.  366 

Barberry  comfits,  it.  161 

ice,  iL  170 

Barium,  iii.  46-7 

Bark  decoction,  tanning  by,  i.  322 

— —  essence,  ii.  270 

Barley  sugar,  ii.  164 

I  Barometer  scales,  silvering  for,  L  318 
Barrel  amalgamation,  iii.  413-6 
—  hook  to  watch,  iv.  340 
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KiryUi  green.  iL  410-1 

while,  li.  416-7 

Uasis  of  payment  for  electric  supply,  iii.  148 

Btoket  vamisli,  iv.  278 

BukeVa.  iv.  276-9 

Bast,  iv.  273 

BaUas,  iii.  412 

Batli  metal.  UL  14 

pipe,  il.  173 

Batlis  and  silver  solutions,  reducing  old,  i.  290 
— —  for  magic-lantern  slides,  i.  288 
Batteries,  antiuMuised  carbon,  iii.  77 

arrangement  of,  iii.  75, 104-5 

bichromate,  ill.  77-81 

Bunsen's,  iii.  81-3 

Callan's,  iii.  84 

carbon,  iii.  84 

cells  for,  ill.  76-7 

components  of,  ill.  75, 104 

copper  oxide,  ill.  85-7 

coupling,  ill.  75, 18S-9 

Cruilcshank's,  iii.  87 

Daniell's,  iii.  87 

diaphragms  for,  iii.  77 

— —  elements  of,  ill  75 

exciting  fluids  i«l-  V« 

fittings,  iii.  83,  lOJ-6 

for  electric  bells,  iii.  92, 101 

galvanic,  iii.  75-92 

granule  carbon,  iii.  87-8 

Grove's,  iii.  88-9 

hints  on  using,  Hi.  83,  104-5 

home-made,  iii.  78,  82,  87 

insulite,  iii.  89 

lead,  iii.  186-8 

Leclanche,  iii.  89-90 

lime  chromate.iii.  90 

maintaining,  iii.  104-5 

making,  iii.  75-7 

Maynooth,  ill.  84 

negative  elements,  iii.  76 

platinising  plates,  Iii.  80 

poles  of.  III.  75 

precautions  in  using,  iii.  104-5 

preparing  carbon  for,  iii.  104-5 

preventing  fluids  from  creeping  up,  ill. 

104-5 

protecting  fittings,  iii.  104-5 

residues,  iii.  92 

secondary,  iii.  181-9 

separating  the  elements,  iii.  78 

silver  chloride,  ill.  90-1 

Smee's,  iii.  91 

. thermo-electric,  iii.  91-2 

zinc  plates  for,  iii.  76 

Baumbauer's  air-cooling  system,  iv.  58 
Bauxite,  aluminium  from,  iii.  43-4 
Beale's  cement,  ii.  95 
Bean-shot  copper.  111.  65 
Beaver  dyeing  hats,  il.  232-3 
Bed  furniture,  cleaning,  ii.  143-7 
Bedsteads,  red  stain  for,  i.  418 
Beech,  staining  mahogany  colour,  i.  417 
Beef  essence,  ii.  270-1 

tallow,  i.  373 

Beer,  preserving,  ii.  443 

Beeswax,  bleaching,  ii.  42 

Beet  alcohol,  li.  12 

B?ilstelirs  experiments  on  disinfectants,  ii.  199 


Belgian  waterproof  process,  iv.  19 
Bell-Coleman  freezing  ^rstem,  iv.  83 
Bell-metal,  i.  12;  iii.  12 
Belladonna  extract,  li.  279-80 
Belleek  lustre,  iU.  222 
BellefYoid's  waterproofing  process,  iv.  19 
Bell's  phoiophone,  iii.  178-81 
Bells,  annunciator  system,  iii.  94-6 

arrangement,  ill.  93 

backboard  and  cover,  iii.  96 

battery  for,  iiU  92, 104-5 

bell  and  telephone,  ill.  95-6 

bobbins,  iii.  96-7, 104-5 

circuit-closers,  iii.  92-3 

wire  for,  ill.  92. 104 

coils,  iii.  96-7,  104-5 

connecting  beUs  and  telephones,  ilL  98-9, 

100-2 

continuous  ringing,  iii.  100 

double  system,  iii.  95 

electric,  iii.  92-105 

electro-ma^et,  ill.  96 

examples,  iii.  97-104 

filling  bobbins  with  wire,  iii.  97, 1 

gongs  for,  iii.  93-104 

hints  on,  ill.  93, 104-5 

making,  iii.  96-7, 104-6 

of  clocks,  alloy  for,  1. 12 

press  button,  iii.  92-3 

putting  together,  iii.  97,  104 

ringing  2  bells  by  1  wire,  iii.  99 

single-stroke,  iii.  99 

systems.  111.  93-6 

trembling,  ill.  97, 100 

1  bell  and  1  press  button,  ill.  93*. 

1  bell  and  2  press  buttons,  iii.  94 

2  bells  and  1  press  button.  Hi.  94 

Belts,  driving,  i.  328 
Bending  copper  tubes,  iii.  67 

glass  tubes,  i.  60 

Benneden's  copying  paper,  ii.  178         • 
Benzine,  I.  243 

cleaning  with,  ii.  138-9 

Benzoate  cobalt,  11.  430 

manganese,  ii.  430 

sodium  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

Benzoic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196-7 

Benzol  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

Berberine,  li.  20 

Berlin  waterproof  cloth,  iv.  19 

Berthier's  manganese  bronze,  Iii.  27 

Beryllium,  lil.  47 

Best  Britannia  for  handles  i.  1 1 

for  lamps,  pillars,  and  spouts,  1. 11 

for  spooQS,  i.  1 1 

for  spouts,  i.  11 

red  brass.  1. 10 

Bicarbonate  potash,  i.  239 
Bichloride  platinum,  i.  240 
Bichromate  batteries,  iii.  77-81 

home-made,  iii.  77 

supersaturated  fluid  for,  iii..78 

Urquhart's  form,  ill.  79 

working,  iii.  79 

Bichromates  as  disinfectants,  ii.  196 
Blenvaux's  waterproof  process,  iv.  19 
Binary  absorption  system  of  ioe-makins;  f  ▼.  77 
Binoxide  manganese  as  a  disinfectant,  uC  201 
Bird  clocks,  iv.  321-3 
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Bird-skins,  preservative  for,  i.  333 
Bird's-eye  maple,  carriage  graining,  i.  83 

graining,  I.  422 

ground,  i.  419 

Birds,  to  skin  and  stuff,  i.  330 
Biscuit  cream,  ii.  170 
Bismuth,  iii.  47 

bronze,  lit  42 

Bistre,  ii.  410 
Bisulphide  carbon,  1.  246 
Bisulphite  soda.  i.  245 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  198 

— — for  bleaching,  ii.  31 

Bitartrate  potash,  i.  239 
Bitter  essence,  ii.  271 
Bitters,  ii.  28>30 

—  Amazon,  Ii.  29 

—  Angostura,  ii.  29 
'        aromatic  iL  29 

Boker's,  iL  29 

brandy,  il.  29 

essence,  it  29 

French  cognac,  ii.  29 

Hambuig,  ii.  29 

nonpareil,  il.  29 

orange,  Ii.  29-30 

Peruvian,  ii.  30 

Spanish,  ii.  30 

stomachic,  ii.  30 

Stougbton.  ii.  30 

wild  cherry,  ii.  30 

Black  brasswork  for  instruments,  i.  19 

bronze  for  brass,  i.  19 

cherry  essence,  ii.  272 

dyeing  calico,  il.  207,  211-4,  216 

cotton,  i.  36 ;  il.  222-3 

feathers,  iL  231 

horn,  ii.  233 

Ivory,  ii.  234 

kid  gloves,  ii.  235-6 

leather,  ii.  237-8 

silk,  i.  30 

straw,  Ii.  252 

wood,  ii.  256-8 

wool,  ii.  267 

enamels,  L  48 

flux,  1.  349 ;  iii.  3 

Geneva,  dyeing  woollen,  L  3i 

glass,  iii.  226,  228 

glaze,  iii.  222 

bouse  painting,  i.  105, 109 

inks,  ii.  325-9,  332-3,  343-5 

vory,  i.  97 

japan,  i.  67 

— — '  Jet,  dyeing  woollen,  i.  33 

leather  varnish,  i.  69 

liquor,  i.  40 

marble  on  wood,  i.  425 

pigments,  i.  97 ;  ii.  398-401 

blue-,  i.  98 

reviver,  L  16 

solder,  i.  366 

stain  for  wood,  L  418 

Blackberry  essence,  ii.  272 
Blackboard  washes,  i.  409;  ii.  267-8 
Blacking,  iv.  45-53 

for  harness,  i  828 

liquid.  1  16 

paste,  L  16 

(4) 


Blanched  copper,  i.  10 

Blast  ftimaces,  iii.  460,  45t,  459 

slag,  see  Slag 

Bleaching,  il.  30-42 

animal  fibres,  iL  30-1 

blood-albumen,  ii.  8.  30 

chip  bonnets,  il.  113 

coral,  IL  31 

cotton,  iL  31 

esparto,  ii.  31 

feathers,  ii.  31-2 

fiddle-string  gut,  iL  320 

guttapercha,  iL  32 

hair,  iL  32-3 

house,  arrangement  of,  was,  i  354 

ivory,  i.  15,  370 ;  ii.  33 

Jute,  ii.  33-4 

linen,  ii.  34 

oils  and  fats,  ii.  34-5 

palm-oil,  L  372 

paper,  i.  14, 32ir  ^ 

pulp,  il.  35-6 

paraffin,  il.  36 

powder,  i.  15 

prints  and  |>riiited  books,  i.  15 

rags,  ii.  36-7 

shellac,  ii.  37 

silk,  L  14 

yam,  ii.  38-9 

silver  dials,  il.  40 

sponge,  L  18 ;  iL  40* 

starch,  ii.  41 

——  straw,  ii.  41-2 

tussah  silk,  Ii.  38 

wax,  i.  342,  354  ;  ii.  42 

wool,  i.  14 ;  il.  42 

Blende,  analyses,  iiL  458 

Bleu  gommS.  il.  208 

Blister,  removing  from  veneer,  L  412 

Blisters  in  photc^rapby,  i.  280 

Blocking  books,  iv.  263 

Blood-albumen,  ii.  5-8 

Bloomery  process  for  malleable  iron,  iii.  219 

Blotting  paper,  Ii.  392 

Blue,  azure,  1.  96 

— —  -black,  i.  16 

ink,  i.  343 

pigment,  L  98 
bronze,  Hi.  33 
calx,  L  52 
cobalt,  L  97 
dyeing  calico,  ii.  207,  208,  210,  215-7 

cotton,  1.  37 ;  ii.  223-5 

horsehair,  iL  23i 

ivory,  iL  234-6 

leather,  ii.  238 

paper,  iL  247 

silk,  i.  31 ;  ii.  251 

wood,  ii.  258-9 

woollen,  L  34;  iL  267 

enamels,  L  48 

gold,  iii.  24 

house  paint,  1. 105 

ink,  i.  345 ;  ii.  329,  331,  333,  345, 346 

lake,  pigment,  i.  92 

pictures,  L  291 

pigments,  L  96 ;  ii.  401-10 

— —  Prussian,  i.  97 

—  royal,  dyeing  silk,  i.  31 

2  a 
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Blue,  royal,  d^'cing  woollen,  i.  34 

Saxon,  1.  97 

——  soluble,  i.  16 

— royal,  i.  38 

vat,  1.  39 

-^—  woollen  ppirit,  i.  40 
Boat  pan,  Iv.  161 

Bobbins,  filling  with  wire,  iii.  97, 104 
^— for  bellA.  lii.  96,  104 
Bohemian  frit  for  false  gems.  iii.  229 
Boiler  feed-waters.  Impurities  in,  11.  42-C2 
—  incnisUtions,  i.  16  ;  ii.  42-62 
Boiling  degrees  of  sugar,  ii.  151-3 

esparto,  iL  390 

oils.  ii.  429-30 

raw  materials  for  paper,  Ii.  389-90 

— —  soap,  i.  377 
Bolter's  bitters,  ii.  29 
Bone  blacic,  ii.  398-9 
^—  fat,  i.  373 

gelatine,  il.  305-7 

Bones,  cleansing,  Ii.  124 

glue  from,  i.  341 

polishmg,  1.  89 

Bookbinders' ink,  11  3:3 

paste,  i.  41 

varnish,  i.  71 

Bookbinding,  i.  394-401 ;  iv.  228  C7 

backing,  iv.  230 

beating,  iv.  228 

blocking,  iv.  263 

-^—  burnishing  edgen,  iv.  245 

calf  colouring,  iv.  261-7 

collating,  iv.  229-31 

colouring  edges,  iv.  211-4 

covering,  iv.  24-8-50 

cutting,  iv.  239-41 

drawing-in,  iv.  233 

folding,  iv.  228 

forwardinir,  iv.  233 

pit  edges,  iv.  2J4-6 

gliicing-up,  iv.  235 

graining,  iv.  262 

hand  finishing,  iv.  252-63 

head-banding,  iv.  246 

marking-up,  iv.  231 

millboards,  iv.  237 

painted  ednes,  iv.  24'? 

pasting  down,  iv.  250-2 

on  end-papers,  iv.  234 

up,  iv.  234 

preparing  for  covering,  iv.  24 

pressing,  iv.  238 

——rolling,  iv.  228 

rounding,  iv.  236 

< sawlngin,  iv.  231 

-: —  sewing,  iv.  231-3 
-^ —  tooled  eJges,  iv.  245 

trimming,  iv.  235 

vellum,  iv.  263 

without  tools,  i.  398 

Book  edges,  burnishing,  i.  409 ;  iv.  245 

marbling,  i.  399-401 

Books,  gilding  and  finishing,  1.  309 
Boot  and  shoe  making,  i.  329 

polishes,  Iv.  45-53 

' top  liquid,  i.  328 

Boots,  varnish  for,  1.  323 
—-  waterproofing,  iv.  16 


Boracic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  IL  196 
Borate  cobalt,  iL  430 

manganese,  ii.  430 

Borax  as  a  disinfectant,  11. 196-7 
Bordeaux  cake,  ii.  153 
Botany  Bay  wood,  imitating,  L  418 
Bottle  cements,  ii.  68-9 

corks,  cement  for,  i.  22 

glass  from  slag,  iii.  431 

Bottles,  cleansing,  ii.  120 

stoppering,  iii.  240 

Bouchardaf  8  process  for  iodoform,  ii.  351-2 
Bougies,  parlour,  i.  359 

transparent,  i.  358 

Bouquet  soap,  i.  384 

Boyle's  air-cooling  system,  Iv.  69 

Boys's  quantity  meter,  iii.  146 

work  meter,  iii.  146 

Bran  drench,  ii.  373 
Brandy  balls,  ii.  164 

bitters,  Ii.  29 

Brass,  Iii.  13-7 

articles,  bronzing,  1. 18 

bath,  arrangement  of,  i.  186 

correcting,  i.  186 

for  steel,  iron,  and  tin,  1. 185 

for  zinc,  i.  185 

solutions  for,  i.  184 

brightening  and  colouring,  i.  16 

button,  iii.  16 

cleansing,  ii.  iIl-2 

colouring,  ii.  241-3 

common,  for  castings,  i.  10 

deadening,  iii.  16 

deposits,  i.  183 

colour  of,  1. 185 

dipping,  iii.  13, 16 

for  sheets,  iii.  15 

for  soldering,  iii.  16 

for  turning,  i.  10 ;  iii.  16 

for  wire,  iii.  16 

frosting,  iii.  15 

furnace,  Iii.  6 

gilding,  iii.  16 

hard,  lor  casting,  1. 10 

lacquers,  i.  75 ;  iii.  303-  5 

making,  iii.  16 

malleable,  iii.  16 

melting,  i.  lo 

mottling,  iii.  15 

ornamenting,  iii.  15 

plating,  i.  186 

polishing,  i.  402 

properties,  iii.  13 

red,  i.  10 

rolled,  i.  10 

tilverinp,  i.  317 

solder  for,  i.  366 

for  iron,  1.  366 

stamphig,  iiL  13 

table  of  ingredients  and  qualities,  iiL 
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tinning,  1.  336 

to  clean,  i.  28 

to  prepare  for  lacquering,  I.  74 

wires,  tinning,  i.  337 

work  for  Instruments,  black,  L  19 

relaoquering,  i.  74 

solder,  iii.  32 
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Brass,  yellow,  1. 10 

Brassing  lead  or  pewter,  i.  186 

BraUice  cloth,  ill.  203 

Brazil  wood  lake,  i.  92 ;  il.  414 

Brazing  saws,  i.  3*i6 

Breaking  glass,  iii.  226 

paper  stuff,  li.  391 

Brear's  bilge-ejector,  iv.  95 
Bremen  green,  i.  94 
Brianchon's  lustre,  iil.  222 
Bricks  from  slag,  iii.  437 
Brightening  and  colouring;  brass,  i.  16 

tarnished  jewellery,  i.  319 

Brighton  green,  ii.  411 
Brilliants,  ii.  173 
Brimstone  cement,  ii.  69 
Brine,  evaporating,  iv.  152-61 
Bristol  glaze,  iii.  221 
Britannia  metal,  i.  10;  iii.  24 

for  casting,  i.  10 

for  registers,  i.  10 

for  spinning,  i.  10 

hardening  for,  i.  10 

silver  plating,  i.  214 

ware,  solder  for,  i.  364 
Briti>h  gum.  ii.  73-4 
Bromide    potassium    as   a    disinfectant, 

19B 
Bromine  water  as  a  disinfectant,  11. 196 
Bronze,  iii.  17-24 

ancient,  iii.  88 

antique,  i.  235 

black,  i.  235 

blue,  iii.  33 

Chinese,  iii.  36 

cleansing,  ii.  112 

colouring,  ii.  243-4 ;  iii.  19 

compositions,  iii.  17 

Egyptian,  iii.  :i6 

for  braf«.  black,  i.  19 

for  cuiting  instruments,  i.  17 

for  medals,  i.  17 

for  omarnents.  i.  17 

for  statuary,  i.  17 

gold,  i.  51 

green,  1. 19 

implements,  ill.  38 

Japanese,  iii.  36-8 

lacquers,  ill.  305 

Uquid,  i.  17 

making  figures,  iii.  18-20 

metal,  i.  11 

phosphor,  iii.  31 

powders,  1. 17 

silver,  i.  18 

tungsten,  iii.  32 

white,  Iii.  28 

Bronzing  copper  utensils,  i.  19 

electrotypes,  i.  20 

gas  fittings,  i.  18 

gold  powder  for,  i.  18 

gold  size,  i.  306 

inlaid  work,!.  418 

iron,  i.  19 

paper,  1. 18 

plaster,  i.  18 

small  brass  articles,  L  18 

wood,  i.  18 

Brown  bread  ice,  U.  170 


U. 


Brown,  cinnamon,  dyeing  woollen,  1. 34 

dark,  dyeing;  woollen,  1. 34 

dyeing  calico,  li.  212,  216,  217 

cotton,  i.  36 ;  ii.  225 

feathers,  ii.  231 

horsehair,  ii.  234 

ivory,  ii.  235 

kid  gloves,  ii.  235 

leather,  ii.  238-9 

paper,  ii.  247-8 

wood,  ii.  259 

enamel,  L  49 

French,  dyeing  woollen,  1.  34 

hard  spirit  varnish,  L  70 

house  paint,  i,  106 

inks,  ii.  333 

madder,  dyeing  cotton,  I.  36 

olive,  dyeing  woollen,  i.  34 

pigments,  ii.  410 

stain  for  wood,  i.  41 8 

Browning  gun  barrels,  i.  21 ;  ii.  246 

iron,  iii.  248 

Brucine,  ii.  20 

Brunctti  mode  of  embalming,  iv.  43 

Brunswick  black,  i.  67 ;  iiii.  305 

green,  i.  94;  ii.  411 

Brunton's  calciner,  iii.  447 

Brush  dynamo,  iii.  133 

Brushes  for  dynamos,  iii.  123, 131-3 

hair  fur,  i.  411 

paint,  ii.  432-3 

—  varnish,  i.  73 

Bruyfire's  cement,  ii.  95 

Huchu  extract,  ii.  280 

Bucket  wheels  for  raising  watei«  iv.  92 

Biickland's  cement,  ii.  69 

Buddling  copper  ore,  iil.  52 

Buff  dyeing  culico,  ii.  21 1 

—— cotton,  i.  38 

paper,  ii.  248 

silk,  i.  32 

woollen,  i.  35 
——  house  paint,  i.  108 
——  leather,  cleaning,  i.  329 
Buildings,  fireproofing,  ii.  289-93 
Bullard's  waterproof  process,  iv.  19 
Bullet  metal,  1. 13 ;  iii.  35 
Bullion  fringe,  cleaning,  ii.  147 
Bullocks'  horns,  polishing,  i.  407 
Bunsen's  battery,  iii.  81-3 

home-made,  iii.  82 

Burglar  alarm,  iii.  68 

Burnett's  embalming  fluid,  iv.  45 

Buming-in  ceramic  enamels,  iii.  218 

enamel  and  stain  on  glass,  iii.  232 

Burning  lead,  i.  361 

ofiron,  ill.  278 

Burnish  gold,  i.  49 
Burnished  gilding,  i.  298 

on  glass,  i.  300 

gilt  frames,  i.  304 

Burnishers,  i.  407 
Burnishing,  i.  216,407-9 

book  edges,  iv.  245 

ink,  ii.  342 

Burnt  almond  ice  cream,  ii.  170 

almonds,  ii.  158 

documents,  deciphering,  ii.  343, 392 

— —  ice  cream,  ii.  170 

2  a  a 
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BusUmenti  furnace,  iii.  383 
Button  metal,  iii.  14 
Buttons,  alloys  for,  iii.  34 

Casimkt  Portraits,  1.  295 

varnish,  i.  64 

workc,  polish  for,  L  8f 

Cadmium,  iU.  48 

GsBSium,  iii.  48 

Calnca  extract,  ii.  280 

Cajeput  oil  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  202 

Cakes,  iL  153-6 

Calabar  bean  extract,  ii.  280 

CaLimine,  analyses,  iii.  458 

Calcimlning,  ii.  252-5 

Calcium,  iii.  48 

Calculating  length  of  camera,  L  288 

Calendering  rubber,  iv.  2 

Calf  colouring  books,  iv.  264-7 

kid,  ii.  366 

—  —^  dyeing,  ii.  240 

skins,  tanning,  i.  322 

Caliche,  iodine  from,  ii.  349-51 
Calico  printing,  ii.  206-22 

application  colonrs,  ii.  216 

chrome  standard,  ii.  206 

discharge  style,  ii.  20f 

indigo  eifects,  ii.  207-11 

madder  colours,  ii.  211 

manganese  bronze  style,  ii.  212 

paitdiog  style,  ii.  213 

pigment  style,  ii.  213 

plate  style,  ii.  214 

reserve  style,  ii.  215 

spirit  colour  style,  ii.  215 

——  steam  colours,  ii.  215-22 

Califomian  pump,  iv.  93 
Callan's  battery,  ill.  84 
Calumbia  extract,  ii.  280 
Calumhine,  ii.  20 
Calx,  blue,  i.  62 
Cameos,  carving,  1.  21 

Camera,  attachment  for  paper  natives,  iv. 
432 

copying,  1.  287 

length  of,  i.  288 

solar,  i  288 

Stereoscopic  views,  I?  287 

twin  lens,  i.  286 

Camphine,  ii.  139 

Camphor  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 198, 199 

disdUing,  iv.  131 

essence,  ii.  271 

—  savonette,  I.  .386 
Canada  balsam  cement,  ii.  69 

Candled  drops,  extracting  acid  firom,  ii.  165 

fruit,  ii.  446 

sugar,  ii.  166 

Candles,  i.  360 
Candy,  ii.  167-9 
Canned  goods,  soldering,  iii  32 
Canning  meat,  iL  448 
Canvas,  waterproof,  iv.  21,  22 
Cap  cements,  ii.  69-71 
Caramel,  ii.  163-7 
Carraway  comfits,  ii.  161 

essence,  ii.  271 

Carbo-calcis  filters,  iv.  177 
Carbolate  lime  as  a  dlsinfectaot,  ii.  201 


Carbolic  add  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  195.  197-9, 

201,  203 
CarboUsed  paper  for  wrapping  meat,  iL  199 
Carbon,  antimonised,  battery,  ilL  77 

artificial,  iii.  105, 108 

battery,  iii  84 

bisulphide  as  a  disinfectant^  iL  196 

bummg  away,  iii.  107 

dianges  In  hardening  iron,  iiL  256-9 

composition  for,  iii.  106 

eifect  of,  on  iron,  iii.  21 

flexible,  iii  108 

for  batteries,  preparing,  iii.  104 

for  electric  light,  iii.  1U5-8 

granule,  battery,  iiL  87 

impregnated,  iii.  106 

influence  of  foreign  matters  in,  iii.  106 

on  iron,  iiL  262 

metal-coated,  lli.  107 

physical  conditions,  iii.  107 

prints,  colouring,  1.  279 

oil  colours,  1.  280 

retouching,  i.  280 

water  colours  on,  L  280 

removing  from  Iron,  iii.  249-54 

Carbonated  ores,  extracting  copper  from,  ill.  64 
Carboys,  emptyhig,  iv.  103 
Card  paper,  ii.  391 
Cardamom  comflts,  ii.  162 

essence,  iL  271 

Cardboard,  transferring  photographs  to,  i.  2T7 
Cardew's  low-resistance  galvanometer,  iii.  143 
Card  work,  varnishing,  i.  68 
Carludovica  palmata  straw,  iv.  272 
Carminated  lake,  i.  92 ;  iL  414 
Carmine,  L  91 ;  ii.  414 
Carpets,  cleaning,  ii.  141 

removing  stains  from,  ii.  136 

Carre's  ice-making  apparatus,  iv.  78 
Carriage  graining,  i.  83 

bird's-eye  maple,  i.  83 

curled  maple,  i.  84 

pollard  oak,  i.  83 
Japan,  i.  79,  83 
painting,  L  79 ;  ii.  43&-41 
colouring,  i.  80 

f;reen  colours,  i.  82 
ronwork,  i.  80 

lake  colours,  i.  82 

preparing  raw  oil,  L  81 
priming,  i.  80 

rough-stuflflng,  i.  80 

rubbing  down,  i.  80 
second  coat,  i.  80 

varnishing  and  striping,  1.  80 

yellow  colours,  L  81 

repamting,  i.  82 

varnish,  i.  64,  65 

Cart  coverings,  waterproofing,  i.  368 
Carved  cabinet  work,  polish,  i.  87 
Carving,  polishing  wood-,  L  85 
Cary's  rotary  pump,  iv.  97 
Cascarilla  essence,  ii.  271 
Cascarilline,  ii.  20 
Cased  glass,  iii.  227 

Case-bardening  wrought  iron,  iii.  280-2 
Casein  cements,  11.  71 
Casing  books,  L  396 
Casks,  cleaning,  ii.  112 
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CementR,  Pollack's,  IL  85 

porcelain,  if.  100 

putty,  11. 101 

8chio-lUu>,  ii.  72 

sealing  wax.  ii.  101-6 

Serbafs,  ii.  93 

shellac,  iL  106 

Singer's  electrical,  U.  70 

soluble  i^ass,  iL  107 

Sorel'8,  D.  107 

steam,  ii.  108 

stone,  ii.  108 

turners',  i.  23 ;  ii.  109 

using,  ii.  62 

Varley's.  ii.  70 

waterproof,  ii.  66, 109 

water-tigbt  wooden  vessels,  1.  21 

Wollaston's,  ii.  110 

wood,  il.  110 

zciodelite,  ii.  110 

Cementation  of  iron,  iii.  253 

Ceramic  photographs,  enamelling,  iii.  215-21 

Cerium,  ill.  49 

Chadous  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 

Chain  pumps,  iv.  93 

with  liqueur  rings,  ii.  156 

Chairs,  red  stain  for,  i.  418 

Chalks,  i.  348 

Chamois  dyeing  silk,  1.  32 

leather,  i.  325 ;  ii.  367 

skin  filters,  iv.  191 

Chamomile  essence,  ii.  271 

Chtodeliers,  cleansing,  ii.  119 

Chantilly  baskets,  ii.  166 

Charcoal  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

filters,  iv.  176-8 

Charred  paper,  preserving,  11.  443 

Cheap  bronze,  i.  17 

rubber  cement,  1.  23 

Cheese  cements,  ii.  71 

Chemical  cement,  1.  25 ;  Ii.  72 

methods  of  copying,  ii.  175-91 

soldering,  i.  365 

Chemicals,  table  of  solubility  of,  iv.  396 

Chemistry  of  Washoe  process,  liL  417 

Cherry  baskets,  ii.  166 

comfits,  IL  162 

^ essence,  ii.  272 

extract,  ii.  280 

ice  cream,  11. 170 

water  ice,  il.  170 

Chestnut  ice.  il.  170 

Chicory,  alcohol  from,  ii.  13 

China  blues  on  calico,  ii.  207 

glazing,  iii.  223 

grass,  dyeing,  il.  222 

packing,  iv.  23 

Chinese  bronzes,  iii.  36 

■~-  cement,  1.  24 ;  ii.  72 

- —  copper,  iii.  65 

glue,  Ii.  72 

lacquer  work,  1.  75 ;  iii.  306-28 

matting,  iv.  274-6 

pump,  iv.  93 

scoop-wheel,  iv.  92 

fiUver,  1. 13 

white,  i.  94;  Hill 

windlass,  iv.  88 

Chintz,  cleaning,  ii.  143 


V 


Chip  bonnets,  bleaching,  ii.  113 

cleaning,  ii.  113 

stiffening,  ii.  213 

Chisels,  tempering,  i.  26 

Chloralum  as  a  disinfectant,  it  197, 198, 199 

Chlorate  potash  as  a  disinfectant,  iL  196, 197 

evaporating,  iv.  162 

Chloride  aluminium  as  a  disinfectant^  ii.  198 

gold,  1.  240 

iron  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

lead  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

lime,  1. 16 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197,  198,  199, 

201,  203 

mercury  as  a  disinfectant,  iL  196. 197, 199 

opalotype  by  coUodio-,  i.  294 

silver,  L  240 

battery,  ill.  90 

from  washing  prints,  L  292 
zinc,  L  241 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 197, 198 
Chlorides,  waste,  as  disinfectants,  iL  201 
Chlorldising  silver  ores,  ill.  416-8 
Chlorine  as  a  disinfectant,  11. 203,  204 

water  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

Chloroform  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 198 
Chlorophenols  as  disinfectants,  ii.  203 
Chocolate,  11. 159-61 

colour  house  paint,  L  108 

crystallised,  il.  156 

drops,  ii.  160,  167 

dyeing  caUco.  IL  212,  215,  217 

cotton,  ii.  225 

paper,  iL  248 

harlequin  pistachios,  ii.  160 

ice,  ii.  170 

Chondrus  isinglass,  ii.  358 
Choosing  gums  and  spit  its,  1.  73 
Chromate  lime  battery,  iii.  90 

pota-^h  as  a  disinfectant,  IL  197, 199 

Chromates  as  disinfectants,  ii.  196 
Chrome  cement,  ii.  72 

green,  1.  95 ;  il.  411 

standard,  il.  206 

yellow,  i.  95 ;  il.  425 

Chromic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 197, 199 
Chromium,  iii.  49 

iron.  iii.  21,  23 

Chromograph,  Ii.  idO 
Chromotype,  ii.  187 
Chrysocale.  iii.  24 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  ii.  23-5 

extract,  ii.  280 

Cinnamon  brown  dyeing  calico,  ii.  218 

hats,  ii.  233 

silk,  1.  30 

chocolate,  ii.  160 

comfits,  ii  162 

drops,  ii.  167 

essence,  ii.  271 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

soap,  i.  385 

Circuit  closer  for  bells,  ill.  92 

wire  for  bells,  iii.  92, 104 

Circular  melting  furnace,  iii.  7 
Cisterns,  electric  tell-tales  for,  iii.  69-72 

filtering,  iv.  184-9 
ClKc^t  dyeing  cotton,  i.  36 :  IL  225 
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Claret  dyeing  woollen,  i.  34 

Clarifying  oil  for  varnish,  i.  62 

sugar,  ii.  151 

tallow,  I  353 

Clark's  patent  felt,  iv.  7 

Classiiying  iron  and  ste^I,  iii.  264-6 

Claudet's  silver  process,  iii.  423 

Clays,  siliceous  and  argillaceous,  i.  44 

Cleaning  and  scouring,  ii.  138-50 

alabaster,  1.  27 

ancient  tapestry,  ii.  141 

bed  furniture,  ii.  143-7 

bones,  ii.  124 

brass,  U.  Ill 

bronze,  ii.  112 

buff  leather,  i.  329 

curpets,  ii.  141-3 

casks,  ii.  112 

celluloid  mountings,  ii.  113 

chip  bonnets,  ii.  113 

cloth,  ii.  143 

coins,  ii.  113 

copper,  i.  170 

by  fire  or  alkalies,  i.  173 
in  aquafortis  and  soot,  i.  171 
in  old  aquafortis,  i.  171 
ore,  iii.  51 
plates,  i.  349 
vessels,  ii.  114 

-  crude  rubber,  iv.  1 

■  curtains,  ii.  1-13-7 

-  deiinitions,  ii.  139-41 
-dresses,  ii.  147-9 

■  druggists'  utensils,  ii.  114 

■  engraviufR^  ii.  115 

-  feathers,  ii.  116-8 

■  firearms,  ii.  118 

-  flannel,  ii.  149 

-  floors,  ii.  118 
•  fur,  iL  119 

-  galvanised  vessels,  i.  335 

■  gas  chandeliers,  ii.  119 

■  gilt  A-ames,  i.  304;  ii.  119 

■  mountings,  ii.  119 
filass,  i.  59 ;  ii.  120-2 
gloves,  il.  122 
gold.  ii.  123 

■  harness,  i.  328 

■  hearthrugs,  ii.  149 
iron,  ii.  123 
ivory,  iL  124 
lace,  ii.  149 
mahogany,  i.  87 
marble,  i.  392 ;  ii.  123 
mirrors,  ii.  125 
oil-cloth,  ii.  125 

oil  pMnt-brushcs,  1. 100 ;  iL  126 
p<iint,  ii.  125 
parchment,  ii.  129 
pictures,  i.  27 
scarves,  ii.  149 
shawls,  ii.  149 
sheepskin  mats,  ii.  130, 149 
bilk  goods,  ii.  150 
silver,  ii.  180 
speculum,  L  317 
sponge,  ii.  131 
steel  articles,  L  28 ;  iL  123 
Stills,  il.  138 


Gleaning  stones,  ii.  188 

stuffed  animals,  iL  138 

birds,  ii.  3i 

table  covers,  11.  150 

teapot,  ii.  138 

textile  fabrics,  iL  138-50 

the  hands,  L  27 

tinware,  i.  338 

tobacco  pipes,  ii.  150 

varnished  negatives,  L  291 

vellum,  IL  ISO 

violin,  ii.  160 
bows,  iL  150 

wall  papers,  ii.  161 

windows,  ii.  122 

with  benzine,  U.  138 

zinc  vessels,  11. 161 

Cleansing,  iL  111-51 

Charcoal,  i.  108 

Clock  dials,  enamelling,  iii.  204-11 

silvering,  i.  319 

C  ocks.  iv.  300-25 

American,  iv.  323 

bird,  iv.  321 

drum  timepieces,  iv.  319 

eight-duy,  iv.  3ua-16 

electric  tell-tole,  iii.  75 

tYench, iv.  323-5 

German,  iv.  323 

musical,  iv.  318 

outdoor,  iv.  318 

spring,  iv.  317 

thirty' hour.  iv.  316 

Cloisonne  glaze,  iii.  221 
Cloth,  American,  iii.  202 

bratUce,  iii.  203 

cleaning,  ii.  143 

enamelled,  iii.  201-4 

leather,  iii.  201-4 

waterprooflng,  i.  368,  369 

Clove  chocolate,  ii.  160 

comfits,  ii.  162 

drops,  ii.  167 

essence,  ii.  271 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

rock,  ii.  164 

Coach  painting,  ii.  438-41 
Coachmakers'  black,  i.  66 

varnish,  i.  64 

Coating  glass  on  metals,  iii.  226 
Coats  of  point,  ii  432 
Cobalt,  iii.  49 

benzoates,  ii.  430 

blue,  i.  53,  »7 ;  iL  401 

borate,  ii.  430 

green,  iL411 

pink.  ii.  414 

speiss,  bismuth  from,  iii.  47 

Cochineal  essence,  ii.  271 

Uke,  i.  92 ;  ii.  414 

Cock  metal,  i.  12 
Ooconut  ice,  ii.  158 

oil  soap,  L  381 

Coeruleum  blue,  il.  402 
Coffee  drops,  ii.  1 67 

essence,  ii.  271 

ice  cream,  ii.  170 

stains,  removhig,  11. 137 

Cofflos,  alloy  for,  UL  34 
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CoUs  for  bellR,  iii.  96. 104 

ioducUon,  iii.  lU8-iO 

innnsity.  iii.  110-5 

resistance,  iii.  115-7 

Coin  g  Id,  refining,  iii.  244 
Coins,  cleansing,  ii.  113 
Colchidn>-,  ii  21 
Colchicum  extract,  ii.  281 
Col  othar,  ii.  415 
Cold,  concentrating  by,  iv.  83-7 

tinning,  i.  337 

Collating  b'wks,  Iv.  229-31 
Oollectora  fur  dynamos,  iii.  123 
CoUodio^ltramen  proct-ss,  L  283 

developing,  t  284 

cliloiide,  opalotype  by,  i.  294 

paper,  iv.  378 

printing  prucess,  iv.  388 

citro-cblorlde  emulsion,  iv,  377 

Collodion  enlargements,  iv.  389 

formula,  iv.  387 

proce-ses,  1.  250 ;  iv.  377-89 

dry,  L  281 

example,  iv.  379 

CoUograph,  ii.  180 

Colucyntri  extract,  ii.  281 

Colour  tests  in  tempering  iron,  iii.  267 

Coloured  drawings,  varni-h,  i.  68 

enamels  on  iron,  iii.  2i2 

engraving  inlcs,  iii.  333 

feathers,  cleansing,  ii.  117 

glxsit,  iii.  226-30 

inks,  i.  345 

muslins,  cleansing,  ii.  148 

photographs  on  glass,  iii.  238 

printing  mks,  ii.  345 

writing  ink,  ii.  329-31 

Colouring,  ti.  2U6-69 

book-edges,  iv.  241-4 

brass,  ii.  241-3 

bronze,  iL  243 

carbon  prints,  i,  279 

comfits,  ii.  162 

gold.  ii.  244-6 

gun-metal,  ii.  246 

li-on,  ii.  246 

marble,  i.  391 

metals,  ii.  241-7 

rubber  fabrics,  iv.  7 

silver,  ii.  246 

B«)aps,  i.  383 

steel,  ii.  246 

waterproof  goods,  iv.  3 

wine,  ii.  255 

zinc,  II.  247 

Colourless  varnish,  i.  71 
Colours,  cake.  i.  98 

encaustic,  ii.  231 

for  carriage  painting,  Ii.  440 

for  working  drawings,  1.  6 

glass,  i.  54 

harmony  of,  i.  103 

m«ri)lli'g  paper,  i.  399 

pigments,  i.  89 

untler  glaze,  i.  46 

vats  for  various,  i.  38 

vehicle  for,  i.  115 

Coltsfoot  candy,  ii,  159 
—  essence,  ii.  371 


Coltsfoot  rock,  ii.  174 
Comb  marble  book-edges,  iv.  243 
Comfits,  ti.  161-3 
Commercial  post  paper,  ii.  390 
Common  brass,  L  10 

glue,  i.  3»1 

jewellery  metal,  iii.  24 

varnish,  i.  66,  71 

Commutators  for  dynamos,  iii.  123, 131-3 

intensity  coils,  iii.  114 

Composite  candles,  L  358 
Compositions  for  carbons,  iii.  105 

fur  moulding  picture  frames,  i.  304 

for  ornaments,  L  430 

Concentrating  acids,  iv.  168-71 

glvcerine,  iv.  167 

saline  solutions,  iv.  150-63 

solutions  by  cold,  iv.  83-7 

syrups,  iv.  163-8 

Concretes,  i.  123 
Concretor  for  syrups,  iv.  166 
Condensed  milk.  ii.  449 
Condensers  for  intensity  coil,  lit  113 

for  stills,  iv.  119-43 

potassium,  iii.  405 

Condensing  lead  fume,  iii.  343-9 

naphtha  vapour,  iv.  5 

Confectionery,  ii  151-75 

boiliuK  degrees,  ii.  151-3 

cakes,  ii.  153-6 

candied  sugar,  ii  156 

candy,  ii.  157-9 

chocolate,  ii.  159-61 

clarification,  ii.  151 

comfits,  ii.  161-3 

crack  and  caramel,  il.  163-7 

drops,  ii.  167-8 

ices,  ii.  168-73 

lozenges,  ii.  173-6 

stove,  ii.  151 

Connecting  bells  and  telephones,  iii.  98, 100-3 
Connections  of  batteries,  protecting,  iii.  104 

intensity  coils,  iii.  115 

Contact  breakers  fur  induction  coil,  iii.  109 

intensity  coil,  iii.  113 

Continuous  ringing  electric  bell,  iii.  100 
Cooley's  waterproofing  process,  iv.  22 
Cooling,  iv.  53-87 

air,  iv.  53-70 

by  cold  channels,  iv.  59-70 

by  evaporation,  iv.  54-9 

by  ice,  iv.  59 

by  mechanical  means,  iv.  53 

mixtures,  iv.  71 

solutions,  iv.  83-87 

syrups,  iv.  83-87 

water,  iv.  70-83 

by  evaporation,  Iv.  74-82 

by  expansion  of  gases,  iv.  82 

by  mechanical  means,  iv.  83 

— by  solution  of  solids,  iv.  70-4 

Copal  polish,  i.  87 

spirit  varnish,  1.  71 

varnish,  i.  64,  65 

Copper,  iii.  50-68 

Agordo  plan  of  extracting,  iii.  63 

alloy  with  iron.  iii.  21,  23 

amalgam,  iii.  11 

bwrs  for  abeets,  gilding, ).  309 
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Copper  black,  iii.  64, 

enamel,  i.  48 

blanched,  i.  10 

gilding  by  amalgam,  i.  311 

huddling  ore,  ili.  62 

cleaning  ore,  iii.  51 

cleansing,  i.  170 

colound  bronze,  i.  17 

commercial  forms,  iii.  66 

crushing  ore,  iii.  51 

deposits,  i.  181 

by  battery,  1. 181 
by  dipping,  i.  181 

d^  me' hod  of  extracting,  iiL  5^-63 

effect  of,  on  iron,  ill.  21 

effects  of  Various  meials  on,  iii.  66 

enamelling,  III.  204 

extracting  from  carbonated  ores.  111.  64 

for  electrical  purposes,  IIL  67 

for  silver,  1. 183 

furnaces.  111.  66, 67,  64 

hardening,  Iii.  66 

impurities,  ilL  67 

Ingots,  silvering,  i.  336 

iron,  or  steel,  bath  for,  1. 182 

jigging  ore.  111.  61 

l.tcquers.  ill.  305 

mattes,  treating  by  liquation.  111.  423 

tiulphnric  add,  ill.  427 

oxide  battery,  ill.  86-7 

paint,  IL  435 

plate,  I.  169 

cleaning,  i.  349 

printing  Inks,  1.  348 

transfer  ink,  i.  348 

powder  for  silvering,  i.  318 

producing  red  colour  In,  ill.  65 

properties,  ill.  50 

rendered  brittle  by  tellurium,  ili.  66 

resistance,  ill.  140 

salts,  extraction  of,  l.  222 

f^corificailon,  lil.  62 

separating  from  sliver  by  liquation.   III. 

423 

by  sulphuric  acid,  Hi.  427 

soft  soldering,  I.  365 

solder.  III.  32 

solder  for,  i.  366 

sulphate  as  a  disinfectant,  IL 196, 197, 198, 

201 

to  clean,  1. 28 

to  tin,  I.  336 

toughening,  ili.  66 

tubes,  IIL  67 

bending.  IIL  67 

utensils,  to  bronze,  i.  19 

vessels,  cleansing,  U.  Hi 

welding.  III.  67 

wet  method  of  extracting,  iii.  63 

wire.  III.  67 

Copperas,  gre«>n,  1.  34S 
Copying,  li.  176-95 

camera,  I.  287 

chemical  methods,  ii.  175-91 

ink,  I.  343;  ii.33l 

letterpress  by  rubbing,  11. 192 

machine,  substitute  for,  I.  344 

mechanical  methods,  IL  191 

- —  pencils,  li.  199 


Coral,  bleadhing,  ii  31 

Core  for  difficult  catttings,  lU.  10 

Coriander  comfits,  li  163 

Cork  cements,  II.  73 

Cornelian  red  enamel,  i  49 

Cornells  ppicess  for  iodoform,  11. 351 

Cornish  flux,  I.  349 

Com- starch  pa<te,  li  98 

Corrosive  sublimate  as  a  disinfectant^  11. 196» 

197, 199 
Corrosion  of  boilers,  U.  42-62 
Costerfield  process  fbr  recovering  antimony 

fh)m  gold  tailings,  ili  46 
Cotton,  bleaching,  ii  31 

dyeing,  I.  36-« ;  ii  222-31 

root  extract,  li  281 

spirits,  i  40 

waterproofing,  1.  368 

Coulomb-metens  lil.  144-6 

Coupling  batteries.  111.  76, 188 

Cover  for  electric  bells,  lU.  96 

Covering  books,  Iv.  247-50 

Cox's  gelatine,  11.  306 

Crack  and  caramel,  U.  163-7 

Cracked  painting,  to  preserve,  i  113 

Cracking  of  Iron,  Hi.  276-8 

Crackle  gldze.  111.  221  . 

Cracks  In  enamelled  dial  plates,  remedylDg^ 

ill.  209 
Craquel6  indien,  lil.  236 
Crayons  fur  drawing  on  glass,  i  30 

making,  i.  28-29 

Cream  dyeing  hats,  ii  233 

sUk,  i  32 

-—  house  paint,  1. 108 

Ice,  li.  170 

of  tartar,  i  239 

paper,  11. 390 

soap,  i  386 

Creosoting  wood,  ii  457 

Creusot  slag,  vanadium  fh)m,  lil.  457 

Crimson  dyemg  cotton,  I.  37 

leather,  li.  240 

silk,  i  33 

woollen,  i  36 

marking  ink,  i  346 

spirit,  i.  39 

vat,  i  39 

woollen  spirit,  i  40 

Crocus,  i  404 

Croughtou's  method  of  enlarging  ptotographs, 

Iv.  389 
Crowfoot  dyeing  paper,  li  248 
Crown  glass,  I.  54 

glaze,  iU.  221 

Crudble  cement,  li  73 
Cruclblt>s  for  melting  alloys,  111.  8 
Crude  flux,  i  350 
Crulkshank's  battery,  Ili  87 
Crushing  copper  ore.  III.  51 
Cryptogams,  luminous,  ii  378 
Crystalline  paper,  11.  o92 
Crystalllaed  chocolate,  li.  156 

fhUts,  li  156 

tlnplate,  1. 337 

Cubebs  essence,  li  271 

extract,  li.  282 

Culinary  vessels,  enamelling.  Hi  21^ 
Cuoeoge's  silver  process,  Iii  426 
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KflBuvU  from  tallow  pan^  L  361 

Egg  albumen,  ii.  8 

cements,  ii.  f  4 

E2gs.artifl  ial.ii.  15? 

ElOrptiAn  blue.  ii.  403 

bronzea,  ill.  36 

Ehrard  s  copying  process,  ii.  184 

Eightpday  dock.  iv.  300-16 

cleaning,  iv.  311-4 
putting  together,  iv.  314-6 
repairing,  iv.  303-11 

Elaidic  add,  i.  374 

Elastic  cements,  L  23 ;  IL  74 

glue,!.  41 

rubber  fkbrics,  iv.  8 

Electric  alarm^  iii.  68-75 

batteries,  iii.  75-92 

bells,  iU.  92-105 

carbons,  iii.  105-8 

currents,  i.  25 ;  ii.  70 

coils,  induction,  iiL  108-10 

intensity,  iii.  110-5 

resistance,  iii  116-7 

copper,  iii.  67 

dynamo  machines,  iii.  117-38 

engines,  iii.  171 

fire  risks,  iii.  138-40 

Joints,  iU.  139,  140 

lighting,  fire  risks  in,  iii.  138-10 

machinery  motors,  iii.  171 

measuring,  iii.  140-8 

micTophonf  s,  iii.  148-57 

motors.  III.  167-72 

pen,  Ii.  191 

phonographs,  ill.  172-8 

photophoneti,  iii.  178-81 

rallwaya.  111.  167-70 

storage,  III.  181-9 

telephones.  111.  189-201 

transmission  of  power,  Hi.  165 

Klwtrics,  Hi.  68-201 

Electro-K^bromlc  rings,  coloured,  i.  221 

-deposits,  platinum,  i.  219 

-dynamic  machines,  ill.  117-38 

-dynamometer,  iii.  142 

Electrolytic  quantity  meter,  ill.  144 

Electro-magnet  for  bells,  111.  96 

-magnetic  units  of  measurement,  iii.  140 

metallurgy,  i.  170 

aquafortis  for  bright  lustre,  1. 172 

bright  lustre  for  small  articles,  1. 176 

compound  adds,  dead  lustre,  1. 173 

dipping  in  compound  acids,  i.  172 

in  nitrate  of  blnoxide  of  mer- 
cury, i.  173 

lathe  for  scratch-brush,  1. 176 

scratch-brushing,  I.  174 

whitening  bath,  I.  172 

motors.  Iii.  167-72 

plated  silver,  to  prevent  turning  yellow, 

i.  214 

plating  silver,  i.  211 

tinning,  i.  186 

Electrotype  backing  metal,  iii.  35 

Electrotypes,  bronzing,  i.  20 

Electrotyping,  Iv.  209-17 

apparatus,  iv.  209-12 

bevellinff,  iv.  216 

* —  blagiileadln^t  iv.  2U 


Electrotyping  building,  iv.  213 

gauging  mounted  electros,  iv.  21t 

moulding,  iv.  212 

mounting,  iv.  216 

picking,  iv.  216 

preparing  the  forme,  iv.  212 

the  moulding  pan,  iv.  212* 

stopping  out,  iv.  214 

the  deposit,  iv.  216 

trimming,  iv.  216 

Electrum,  iii.  26 

Elements  of  batteries,  iii.  75 

separating,  iiL  76 

Elevators  for  raising  water,  iv.  93 
Kliquation  of  silver,  iii.  423 

tin,  iii.  452 

Embalming,  iv.  41-5 
Ementlne  lozenges,  IL  174 
Emerald  green,!  96 ;  ii.  412 

imitation,  iii.  230 

Emery,  fiistening  on  leather,  i.  3 
Emulsifying,  iv.  143-9 
KmuLsion,  collodlo-dtro-chloride,  iv.  377 
Emulsions,  gelatine,  iv.  344-61 
Enamelled  leather,  ii.  376 

paper,  i.  428 

Enamelling  slate,  I.  393 
Enamels  and  glazes,  ill.  201-26 

cast-iron  pipes.  111.  211 

ceramic  photographs,  Hi.  215-21 

dott),  ill.  201-4 

coloured,  on  Iron,  ilL  212 

copper.  111.  204 

dial  plates.  III.  204-11 

earthenware.  III.  222 

glass,  I.  56 ;  ill.  231-3 

Inside  Iron  saucepans,  ill.  211 

iron,  III.  211-4 

castings,  ill.  211 

culinary  vessels.  Ill  211 

wall-plates,  ill.  212 

lead,  iii.  214 

leather,  iii.  203 

metals,  iii.  204-14 

mottled,  on  iron,  ill.  212-4 

pasteboard,  III.  203 

photographs.  Hi.  214-21 ;  iv.  414 

porcelain,  i.  48 ;  III.  223 

painting,  i.  48 

pottery,  HI.  221-4 

tobacco-pipes,  ill.  223 

wood,  HI.  224 

Encaustic  colours,  Ii.  231 

Energy,  electrical  storage  of,  Hi  181-9 

measurers.  Hi.  144 

mechanical  and  chemical  methods  of  sfcor* 

Ing,  Hi  181 

meters.  Hi  146-8 

rate  of  expending  electric,  iU.  141 

Engineers'  cements,  1.  25 ;  ii.  74 
Engines,  electric,  IH.  171 
English  jewelry  metal,  iii  24 

method  of  treating  copper  ore,  Hi  54-63 

watch,  iv.  335-7 

Engravers'  lamp,  1.  146 

shade,  i  156 

Engraving,  aquatint,  i  164 

chisels  for,  1. 148 

. copper-plate,  i  168, 169 
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Engraving  glass,  iii.  233 

Hammerton's  brush  process,  i.  16i 

inks.  ii.  332 

negative  process,  i.  165 

on  silver  or  jrold,  i.  169 

on  steel,  i.  152 

on  stone,  i.  152 

on  wood,  i.  146 

positive  process,  i.  166 

retain  ground,  i.  164 

steel  cylinders,  i.  154 

Engravings,  cleaning,  i  28 ;  ii.  116 

copying,  ii.  1T6-95 

mounting,  i.  8 

transferrug  on  glafis,  1.  57 

to  paper,  ii.  195 

Enlargement  of  negatives,  i.  285 

Enlarging  on  argentic  paper  and  opals,  iv.  401-3 

woodcuts,  L  411 

Envelope  paper.  iL  391 
Erbium,  iii.  225 
Erg-meter,  iii.  147 
Ergot  essence,  ii  271 

extract,  ii.  2H2 

Eryantbus  tin<  tortus  in  bronzing,  iii.  38 
Esparto  bleaching,  ii.  31 

boiling,  ii.  390 

Essences,  iL  269-77 

aconite,  ii.  270 

aUspice,  ii.  270 

almonds,  ii.  270 

ammoniacum,  ii.  270 

anchovy,  ii.  270 

angelica,  ii.  270 

aniseed,  ii.  270 

anodvne,  ii.  270 

anti-hysteric,  ii.  270 

apple,  ii.  272 

apricot,  ii.  272 

aromatic,  ii.  270 

banana,  ii.  272 

bark,  ii.  270 

beef,  ii.  270 

bitter,  ii.  271 

bitters,  ii.  29 

blackberry,  ii.  272 

black  cherry,  ii.  272 

camphor,  ii.  271 

cara  vi  ay,  ii  '/7 1 

cardamom,  ii.  271 

cascarilla,  ii.  271 

cassia,  ii.  271 

Ciiyenne,  ii.  271 

celery,  ii.  271 

chamomile,  11.  271 

cherry,  ii.  272 

cinnamon,  ii.  271 

cloves,  ii.  271 

cochineal,  il.  271 

coflfee,  ii.  271 

coltsfoot,  ii.  271 

cubebs,  ii.  271 

currant,  ii.  272 

dUl.  it  271 

—  ergot,  ii.  271 

fennel,  11.  272 

fruit,  artificial,  ii.  272 

ginger,  il.  273 

grape,  iL  272 


Essences,  gnaiacnm,  ii.  271 

headach«,  ii.  274 

hop,  U.  274 

lemon,  U.  272,  274 

•peel,  ii.  274 

lovage,  ii.  274 

melon,  ii.  272 

nectarine,  ii.  272 

nutmeg,  ii.  274 

orange,  iL  272,  274 
peel,  ii.  274 

peach,  iL  272 

pear,  ii.  273 

pennyroyal,  ii.  274 

peppermint,  ii.  274 

pineapple,  ii.  273 

plum,  ii.  273 

preparation,  il.  269 

quassia,  ii.  274 

quinine,  ii.  275 

raspberry,  ii.  273 

rennet,  ii.  275 

rhubarb,  ii.  276 

royale,  ii.  276 

sarsupi&rilla,  ii.  276 

savoury  spices,  ii.  277 

sliaving,  i.  386 

soap,  ii.  277 

soup  herbs,  ii.  277 

spruce,  iL  277 

8trawl)erry,  273 

turtle,  ii.  277 

water>fennel,  il.  277 

Westphalian,  ii.  277 

wormwood,  ii.  277 

Essential  oils,  distilling,  iv.  132 
Etching,  1. 154-«8 

aquafortis,  1.  156 

aquatinta,  engraving,  i.  162 

dry>point,  L  159 

glass,  L  168  ;  iii.  233 

in,  for  printing  on  stone,  L  152 

on  cast  iron,  L  168 

on  steel,  L  167,  168 

process,  avoiding  stopping  out,  L  1 

re-,  L  160 

stippling,  i.  167 

test  for  spirits,  i.  162 

touching  stuflf,  i.  163 

transferring,  1. 157 

varnishes,  L  71,  156 

Ether  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

r  ice-making  machines,  iv.  76 

Ethylate  of  sodium,  ii.  10 
Eucalyptol  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196,  20: 
Europe,  packing  goods  for,  iv.  34 
Evaporating,  iv.  149-71 

film  heaters,  iv.  165 

lime  acetate,  iv.  162 

potash  chlorate,  iv.  162 

saccharine  liquors,  iv.  163-8 

saline  solutions,  iv.  150-63 

soda  solutions,  iv.  161 

Evaporation  for  cooling  air,  iv.  54-9 
Examples  of  collodion  process,  iv.  379 

of  electric  bells,  ilL  97-104 

Exciting  field  magnetism,  iii.  125 

fluids  for  batteries,  iii.  76 

Explosive  fluids,  storing,  iv.  25 
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Exposure  under  the  negative,  i.  274 
Kxiio^arefl  in  dark  ru)m,  iv,  429 
ExtracU,  ii.  277-89 

aconite,  ii.  278 

aio'-fl,  it  279 

angelica,  ii.  279 

apple,  ii.  279 

belladonna,  ii.  279 

buchu,  ii.  2S0 

roinca,  ii.  280 

— ^  CiilalMir  bean,  ii.  280 

calumba,  ii.  2JiO 

cherry,  ii.  2-10 

cinchona,  ii.  2S0 

colcbiciun,  ii.  2n 

C'locynth,  ii.  2si 

cotton  root,  ii  2sl 

cubeY}(i,  ii.  282 

distilling,  iv.  12G  -33 

erpot,  ir282 

gentian,  ii.  282 

golden  bcal,  ii.  2^'2 
ellebore,  ii.  2t<2 

hop,  ii.  282 

indigo,  i.  40 

jaborandi,  11.  252 

jalap,  ii.  2-2 

juniper,  ii.  283 

lactucariuin,  ii.  283 

lettuce,  ii.  283 

lobelia,  11.  283 

logwood,  ii.  283 

madder,  ii.  283 

male  fern,  ii.  283 

malt,  ii.  283-5 

meat,  11.  286 

mczereon,  11.  286 

myrrh,  11.  286 

narcotic,  11.  286 

nux  vomica,  ii.  286 

opium,  11.  286 

pardra,  ii.  2x6 

pellitory,  ii.  287 

pinkroot,  ii.  2^7 

poppy,  ii.  287 

preparing,  11.  277 

quassia,  11.  287 

rnatany,  11.  287 

rhubarb,  11.  287 

sarsapaiilla,  11.  287 

scammony,  11.  288 

senna,  11.  288 

smoke,  ii.  288 

squills,  ii.  288 

stilllngia,  ii.  288 

stramonium,  11.  238 

taraxacum,  ii.  289 

tobacco,  ii.  289 

valerian,  11.  289 

wormseed,  ii.  289 

Fabric,  Prdttino  Photos  on,  iv.  389 
Fabrics,  spreading  rubber  on,  iv.  2 
Faded  photos,  restoring,  iv.  397 
Failures  in  collodio-albumen  process,  i.  231 
Fairbaim's  baling  scoop,  iv.  94 
Faraday's  cement,  ii.  70 
Fat  cements,  ii  74 
-*-  lute,  i.  359 


Fat  oil  gold  size,  L  305 
Fats,  i.  373 

bleaching,  Ii.  34 

Fawn  dyeing  cotton,  i  37 

hats,  11.  233 

paper,  11.  248 

Bilk,  1.  32 

woollen,  i.  35 

house  paint,  i.  108 

Feathered  shot  copper,  ill.  03 
Feathers,  bleaching,  11.  31 

cleansing,  IL  116-8 

dyeing,  11.  231 

purifjing,  ii.  117 

Feed  waters,  impurities  in,  ii.  42-62 

Felspar  glaze,  ill.  222 

Felt  hats,  removing  grease  from,  ii.  133 

waterproofing,  iv.  15 

paper,  iv.  7 

Fennel  essence,  ii.  272 

Fenuf^nting  grain,  11. 11 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  i.  242  ;  ii.  403 

Ferro-prussiute  paper,  11. 175 

Ferrotypes,  developer  for,  iv.  383 

Feuille  morte,  iil.  24 

Fibres,  animal,  bleaching,  ii.  30 

Fiddle-strings,  11.  319-22 

Field  magnet  coils  for  dynamos,  ill.  121 

magnetism,  exciting,  ill.  125 

magnets  for  dynamos,  ill.  119, 127 

Figures  in  relief,  casting,  iii.  10 

makinc;  bronze,  iii.  18-2  J 

Filbert  candy,  ii.  159 

ice-cream,  ii.  171 

Files,  renovating,  i.  25 

softening,  1.  26 

tempering,  111.  285 

Filhol's  process  for  iodoform,  ii.  352 
Filling  bobbins  with  wire,  iii.  97, 104 

for  paint,  ii.  432 

Film  evaporators,  iv.  164 

splitting,  preventing,  1.  284 

stripping  from  negatives,  iv.  366,  395 

Filter,  cheap,  i.  40 

paper,  iv.  188-91 

Filtering,  iv.  172-98 

air-tight,  iv.  194 

by  asbestos,  iv.  192 

by  carbo-calcis,  iv.  177 

by  chamois  skin,  iv.  191 

by  charcoal,  iv.  175-8 

by  cellulose,  iv.  182-4 

by  glass  wool,  iv.  191 

by  gravel  and  sand,  iv.  172-5 

by  guncotton,  iv.  194 

by  iron,  iv.  178-81 

by  magnesia,  iv.  181 

by  magnetic  carbide,  iv.  178 

by  manganese  oxide,  iv.  173 

by  muslin,  Iv.  194 

by  porous  pottery,  iv.  182 

by  silicated  carbon,  iv.  176 

by  sponge,  iv.  184 

cisterns,  iv.  184-9 

distilled  water,  iv.  194 

gelatinous  fluids,  iv.  195 

laboratory  filters,  iv.  189-95 

lime  muds  from  soda  causticisers,  iv.  190 

liquids  affected  by  air,  iv.  196 
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Filtering  oils,  iv.  196-8 

paper,  il.  392 

photographic  emulsions,  iv.  105 

precipitates,  iv.  191 

reagents,  iv.  193 

siphons,  iv.  193 

syrups,  iv.  196 

under  special  conditions,  Iv.  195-8 

upwards,  iv.  191 

water,  iv.  172-89 

Fine  gold,  iii.  24 

Finely  furnace  for  iron,  iii.  249 

Finishing  books,  i.  397 ;  iv.  252-63 

colour  for  carriages,  ii.  439 

Fire  balloons,  i.  138 

coloured,  i.  139, 140 

lute,  i.  369 

risks  in  electric  lighdng,  ill.  138-40 

danger  to  person,  iii.  139 

dynamo,  iU.  139 

fusible  plug.  iii.  140 

lamps,  iii.  139 

wires,  iii.  139, 140 

showers  of,  i.  139 

testing  mineral  oils,  iii.  365-8 

Fire-arms,  cleaning,  ii.  118 
Fire-extinguishing  compounds,  ii.  293 
Fireproof  cements,  i.  24 ;  ii.  74-6 

paints,  ii.  294-6 

Fireprooflng,  ii.  289-300 

buildings,  ii.  289-93 

paints,  ii.  294-6 

shingle  roofs,  i.  1I7 

textile  fabrics,  ii.  '296-8 

timber,  ii.  298-9 

writing  materials,  ii.  299 

Fireworks,  blue  stars,  i.  129 

biHliant  fire,  i.  133 

Catherine  wheels,  i.  139 

Chertier's  copper,  1. 129 

Chinese  fire,  I.  132 

coloured  lights,  i.  135 

stars,  i.  128 

crackers,  i.  139. 144 

crimson  stars  i.  129 

drawing-room,  i.  137 

golden  rain,  i.  130 

stars,  i.  129 

green  lights,  1. 135 

stars,  i.  129 

Japanese  matches,  i.  137 

liinces,  L  133, 134 

lightning  paper,  i.  137 

making,  i.  123-^0 

nitrate  of  strontia,  i.  129 

— —  {Mrtflres,  i.  130 

purple  li^tfl,  i.  135 

qnickmatdi.  i.  131, 138 

red  lights,  i.  135 

rockets,  1. 124-7 

Boman  candles,  i.  130 

rose-coloured  star^,  1. 129 

silver  rain,  1. 130 

squibs,  1 138 

taUed  stars,  1. 128 

— —  touch-pi^r,  i.  131 
-—  tonrbiUons,  i.  135 
-— '  violet  stars,  1. 129 
-—  white  Uc^ts,  1 135 


Fireworks,  white  stars,  i.  129 

' yellow  lights,  i.  136 

stars,  i.  129 

Firing  enamelled  dial-plates,  iii.  206 
Fish  albumen,  ii.  9 

glue,  ii.  81 

isinglass,  ii.  355 

oil,  i.  373 

preserving,  Ii.  443 

Fishermen's  waterproofs,  iv.  20 
Fishing  gut,  ii.  322 

lines,  waterproofing,  i.  369 

Fitzgerald  and  Molloy's  battery,  iii.  90 
Fixing  magic-lantern  prints,  i.  288 

silver  prints  without  hyposulphite,  iv 

Flannel,  cleaning,  ii.  149 
Flatting,  i.  108 
Flesh,  albumen  from,  ii.  8 
Flexible  carbon  rods,  iii.  108 

ivory,  i.  371 

plates,  iv.  410 

Flint  glass,  i.  63 
Flock  gold  size,  i.  306 
Floorcloth  making,  i.  369 
Floor  matting,  iv.  276 
Floors,  cleaning,  ii.  118 

removing  grease  from,  ii.  135 

staining,  ii.  261 

Florence  gut,  ii.  322 
Flow  glaze,  iii.  221 
Flowers,  dyeing,  ii.  231 

luminous,  ii.  378 

of  Erin  soap,  i.  385 

packing,  iv.  25 

Fluxes,  i.  349 

enamel,  i.  48 

for  arsenical  compounds,  i.  350 

for  making  alloys,  iii.  3 

for  welding  iron,  iii.  297 

gold,  i.  47 

Folding  books,  iv.  228 
Food  preserving,  ii.  443-50 
Force-pump,  iv.  96 

Foreign  matters  in  carbon  rods,  iii.  106 
Formic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Forwarding  books,  iv.  233 
Foucault's  contact-breaker,  iii.  110 
Fox  Talbot's  copying  process,  ii.  184 
Frame  for  finishing  silks,  ii.  140 
Frames,  burnished  gilt,  i.  304 

cleaning  gilt,  i.  304 

ornaments  for,  i.  430 

regilding,  i.  304 

Frankfort  black,  ii.  399 
Freezing,  i.  362 

ices,  ii.  168 

mixtures,  i.  363 ;  iv.  71 

water,  iv.  70-83 

French  board  for  finishing  silks,  il.  14 

brown,  dyeing  silk,  i.  31 

cement,  ii.  76 

clocks,  iv.  323-5 

cognac  bitters,  il.  29 

— r-  grey  house  paint,  i.  108 

packing  for  textiles,  iv.  35 

polish,  i.  86- 

reviver,  i.  86 1 

stopping  for,  i.  8S 
poUshiog,  i.  84 
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Fresco  painting,  i.  109 

Fretwork,  polishing  and  vamisliing,  i.  84 

FricUon,  lii.  363 

polish  for  iron,  i.  402 

Frilling,  remedy  for.  iv.  367 
Frosted  silver,  i.  319 
Frosting  brass,  iii.  15 

glass,  i.  59 ;  iii.  234 

Fmit  alcohol,  ii.  10 

artifidaU  U.  15t 

drying,  iv.  115-1 

essences,  artificial,  ii.  72 

Joices,  preservinjr,  ii.  460 

preserving,  ii.  444-6 

stains,  removing,  ii.  132,  134 

Fruits,  crysUUised,  ii.  166 

Fa  isinglass,  ii.  356 

Fucns  digttatufl,  iodine  from,  ii.  347-9 

Fael  for  heating  iron,  iii.  273 

Fulminates,  i.  143 

gold,  i.  144 

mercury,  i.  143 

packing,  iv.  25 

platinum,  i.  144 

silver,  i.  144 

Fundamental  electric  unit:',  iii.  140 
Funnel  filters,  iv.  189 
Furnaces,  aluminium,  iii.  43 

antimony,  iii.  45 

bismuth,  iii.  47 

brass,  iii.  6 

circular  melting,  iii.  7 

copper,  iii.  65,  57,  64 

cupelUng.  iii.  421,  422 

— —  cupola,  111.  6 

finery  for  iron  ill.  249 

for  alloys,  iii.  5-8 

for  making  earthenware  glaze,  iii.  222 

lead,  blast,  iii.  340 

ore  hearth,  iii.  335-7 
reverberatory,  iii.  337-40 
slag,  iii.  342 
softening,  iii.  353 

liquating,  iii.  423 

mercury,  iii.  384,  385,  386,  387 

nickel,  iii.  394.  395.  396 

ordinary  melting,  iii.  7 

potassium  reducing,  iii.  405 

Raschette,  iii.  341 

refinery,  for  iron,  ill.  250 

reverberatory,  iii.  8,  55,  57,  222,  421,  422, 
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Washoe,  iii.  415 

silver,  iii  420-4 
smelting,  iii.  64,  423-4 
Stetefeldt,  iii.  416 
sublimation,  iii.  424 
temporary,  for  iron,  ill.  251 
tin,  iii.  447,  449,  450,  451 
zinc,  iii.  459,  460,  461,  463 


Furniture  creams,  i.  86,  87 

oil  for  darkening,  i.  87 

oils,  i.  87 

paste,  i.  86 

polish,  i.  87 

~—  removing  ink  stains  from,  Ii.  136 

reviver,  I.  87 

varnishes,  i.  69 

varnishing,  i.  69 


Furs,  cleaning,  ii.  119 

dressing,  L  326 

preserving,  ii.  453-5 

reviving,  i.  321 

Fusel  oil,  ii.  13^ 
Fusibility  of  metals,  Ui.  4 
Fusible  alloys,  i.  12 ;  iii.  20 

metal,  i.  12 

plug  in  electric  circuit,  iii.  140 

Fubing  metals,  iii  2 

Oadidjb  Isinglass,  ii.  355 

Gad's  cement,  ii.  95 

Gall  ink,  ii.  325 

Gallium,  iii.  226 

Galvanic  batteries,  liL  75-92, 104 

Bunsen's,  1. 178 

Calland's.  i.  181 

charge  of,  1. 179 

Daniell's,  i.  177 

Grenet's,  L  180 

Grove's,  i.  180 

keeping  in  order,  i.  179 

Marie-Davy,  i  180 

metallic  deposits,  1. 181 

porous  cells,  i.  181 

Smee's,  i.  180 

Watt's,  i.  181 

etching,  i.  233 

Galvanising  iron,  i.  336 ;  iii.  463 
Galvanometers,  iii.  142-4, 189 
Galvanoplasm,  i.  223 

acid  batbs,  L  226 

adhesive  deposits,  i.  226 

amalgamating  salt,  i.  225 

apparatus  for  amateurs,  L  224 

baths,  i.  223.  233 

batteries,  i.  226 

dead  lustre  gilding,  1.  226 

deposits  without  adhesion,  i.  226 

filling  with  brass  solder,  i.  232 

finishing  up  the  articles,  1.  232 

hlKh  relief,  guttapercha  moulds,  i.  231 

imitation  mosaic  work,  1.  234 

large  apparatus,  i.  224 

metallisation  by  wet  way,  1.  228 

of  ceramic  articles,  i.  227 

moulds  and  mouldings,  i.  227,  232 

non-metallic  substances,  i.  227 

operations  with  gold  or  silver,  i.  232 

phosphorus  in  carbon  bisulphide,  1.  228 

plumbago,  i.  227 

porous  cells,  i.  225 

rendering  baths  impervious,  i.  234 

separate  batteries,  1.  224 

thick  deposits,  i.  223 

undercut  patterns,  deposits  on,  i.  231 

Gamboge,  ii.  425 

Gas  balloons,  varnish  for,  i.  73 

bleaching  half-stuff,  ii.  36 

chandeliers,  cleaning,  ii.  119 

fittings,  bronzing,  i.  18 

Gauging  mounted  electros,  iv.  217 
Gedge's  metal,  iii.  42 
Gelatine,  i.  243,  342;  ii.  300-9 

bone,  ii.  305-7 

characters,  ii.  307 

Cox's,  ii.  306 

developers,  iv.  351-t 
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Gelatine  emulsions,  iv.  344-51 

from  inferior  sources,  ii.  306 

intensiflere,  iv.  359-66 

Nelson's,  U.  307 

processes,  iv.  343-77 

Rice's,  ii.  306 

solution  in  tannin  process,  L  285 

Gelatino-bromide  film  paper,  iv.  370 
Gelatinous  fluids,  filtering,  iv.  195 
Gelidium  isinglass,  ii.  355-8 
Gellart's  green,  i.  95  ' 

Gelose,  iL  355-8 
Gems,  imitation,  ill.  229 
Geneva  watch,  iv.  330-6 
Gentian  extract,  ii.  282 
German  brass,  iii.  14 

clocks,  iv.  323 

malleable  iron,  iii.  251 

method  of  treating  copper  ore,  iii  53 

packing  for  textiles,  iv.  35 

silver,  i.  11;  iii.  20 

Prick's,  i  13 

polishing,  i.  403 

soldering,  i.  364 
Gibraltar,  packing  goods  for,  iv.  34 
Giffard's  tr-  ezing  sylBtem,  iv.  83 
GUding.  i.  188, 199,  296 

bronze  for,  iii.  17 

brush  or  >hell  gold,  i.  192 

bumiiihcd  or  water,  i.  298 

by  amalgamation,  i.  307 

colouring  process,  i.  189 

copper  by  amalgam,  i.  311 

dead  lustre,  i.  204 

diluted  bath,  i.  191 

dipping,  1. 188 

bath  with  bicarbonates,  i.  191 

Datertre's  process,  i.  191 

edges  of  paper,  i.  310 

finishing  books,  i.  309 

fire,  i.  202 

for  jewellery,  L  246 

glass,  iii.  234 

idid  porcelain,  i.  308 

burnished,  L  300 

gold  bath,  i.  188 

gold  powder  for,  i.  306 

graining,  1. 198 

Grecian,  i.  307 

green  and  white,  i.  190 

hard,  dead  lustre  for  clocks,  i.  246 

in  colours,  i.  307 

iron  and  steel,  with  gold  solution,  i.  307 

Japanners',  i.  298 

leather,  i.  309 

mercury,  i.  202 

metal,  iii.  25 

oil,  on  wood,  i.  296,  297 

on  glass,  i.  308 

ormolu,  i  190,  246 

paint,  i  305 

picture  frames,  i.  301 

porcelain,  glass,  or  crystal,  i.  190 

pottery,  i.  305 

ng,  cold,  L  191 

red  lustre,  green  for,  1.  246 

resists,  1. 199 

Kigns  or  letters,  L  298, 299 

silver,  i.  190 


Gilding,  silver  parts,  preparation  of,  i.  197 
|M>wder,  i.  198 

soft  dead  lustre,  i.  246 

steel,  i.  311 

stirring  and  gold  amalgam,  i.  19 

thin  wires,  1.  200 

watch  parts,  i.  197 

wax  fur,  i.  246 

with  dead  lustre,  i.  201 

with  dissolved  gold,  I.  307 

with  partly  dead  lustre,  1.  203 

with  shell  gold,  i  192 

writings  on  paper  or  parchment,  i.  31 

zinc,  i.  305 

dead  lustre,  1.  203 
Gilt  articles,  dissolving  gold  from,  1.  205 

varnish  for,  L  69 

book  edges,  Iv.  244-6 

copper  and  silver,  g«>ld  Arom,  i.  311 

frames,  burnished,  i.  304 

cleaning,  i.  304 ;  it  119 

mountingH,  cleaning,  iL  119 

Ginger  candy,  iL  159 

comfits,  ii.  163 

drops,  ii.  167 

essence,  ii.  273 

ice,  ii.  171 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

rock,  ii.  164 

Ginshibuichi  aUoy,  iii.  36 
Glass,  iii.  226-40 

and  porcelain  gilding,  L  308 

annealing,  L  57 

bottle,  1.  54 

bottles,  cleaning,  ii.  120 

breaking,  iii.  226 

burnished  gilding  on,  L  300 

cements  for  Joining,  i.  24;  iL  76 

cleaning,  i.  59 ;  ii.  120-2 

coating  on  metals,  iii.  226 

coloured,  iii.  226-30 

photographs  on,  iiL  B38 

colours  for,  i.  54 

common  window,  L  64 

crown,  i.  54 

cutting,  i.  57;  iiL  230 

darkening,  i.  60 

deadening  colour  on,  i.  67 

drawing  upon,  i.  58 

driUing,  i.  59 ;  iii.  231 

enamel  for,  L  56;  iii.  231 

engraving,  iii.  233 

etching  on,  I.  57 ;  UL  233 

flint,  L  53 

for  magic  lantern,  painting,  i.  58 

from  slag,  iii.  431 

frosting.  L  59 ;  iU.  234 

gilding  on,  L  190,  308 ;  iii.  234 

globes,  cleaning,  ii.  121 

silvering,  i.  317 

hard,  for  colour,  L  54 

imit  ition  gems,  iii.  229 

ink  for  writing  on,  ii.  342 

manufacture,  1. 53 

ornamenting,  iii.  236-8 

packing,  iv.  23 

paint  stains  on,  ii.  122 

painting  and  staining,  i.  55 

for  magic  lam  em,  i.  68 

2  H 
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0U88  pearlt,  ill.  228 

perfunting,  iii.  231 

pigments  n>r,  iii.  226-9 

plate,  i.  54,  55 

•—  plates,  cleaning,  IL  121 

preparing  pigments  for,  iii.  228 

protecting,  iii.  239 

quicking,  li.  77 

retorts  for  acids,  iv.  171 

ribbed  plate,  i.  55 

roughening,  iii.  239 

— r  seals,  making,  i.  340 

shadows,  iii.  232 

sheet,  i.  54 

silvering  curved,  i.  315 

slides,  cleaning,  ii.  122 

soluble,  i.  54 

spicule,  silvering,  i.  316 

spun,  iii.  239 

staining,  black  flux  for,  i.  56 

stains  and  enamels,  i.  6C ;  iii.  223 

stencilling  upon,  I.  58 

stoppering  bottles,  iii.  240 

strass,  i.  54 

to  metals,  cementing,  li.  77 

transfer  on,  ii.  195 

transferring  engravings  on,  L  67 

tubes,  bending,  i.  60 

varnish,  i.  72 

windows,  cleaning,  li.  122 

wool  ti  Iters,  I  v.  191 

writing  on,  i.  58 ;  iii.  240 

Olaze  wheels  for  steel,  i.  403 

yellow,  i.  46 

Glazes,  iii.  201-25 

blue  and  green  edge,  1.  46 

blue  printed  flux  under,  i.  47 

ceramic,  1.  44-7 

frit  for,  i.  46 

porcelain,  1.  44 

white  earthenware,  1.  45 

Glaziers'  solder,  I.  367 

Glazing  albumcnlscd  prints,  iv.  395 

paintings,  I.  li  2 

windows,  I.  64,  55 

Globes,  cleaning,  il.  121 
Glove  kid,  II.  371-3 
Gloves,  cleaning,  li.  122 

kid,  dyeing,  il.  235-7 

Gluclnum,  iii.  47 
Glue.  11. 300-9 

application,  ii.  80 

cement,  il.  78-84 

characters,  II.  78,  303 

Chinese.  11.  72 

common,  manufacture,  i.  341 

defects,  ii.  79 

drying,  II.  302 

Dumoulln's.  ii.  82 

elastic,  i.  41 

flsh,  li.  81 

ftom  bones,  i.  341 

holding  power,  il.  80 

Lapland,  ii.  82 

Up,  II.  83 

liquid,  1. 41 ;  ii.  82 

marine,  i.  41 ;  il.  93-5 

materials  for,  li,  30O-» 

melting,  i.  il 


Glue,  mouth,  ii.  83 

portable,  i  41 ;  ii.  84 

preparation,  il.  79  j 

quick  drying,  ii.  81 

rice,  i.  41 

selecting,  il.  304 

to  prevent  cracking,  IL  80 

to  resist  fire,  i.  370 

— —  to  resist  heat, ).  41 

works,  preventing  nuisance  at,  ii.  307-9 

Glueing  up  books,  iv.  235 
Gluten,  albumen  from,  il.  9 
Glycerine,  ii.  309-19 

adulteration,  il.  316 

as  a  disinfectant,  li.  196, 199,  200 

cement,  ii.  84 

characters,  II.  316 

concentrating,  iv.  167 

from  soap  lye,  ii.  311-6 

impurities,  ii.  316 

manufacture,  ii.  309-15 

purifying,  II.  315 

soap,  1.  384 

solvent  powers,  11.  317 

testing,  II.  317 

uses,  il.  318 

(tlyceroborates  as  disinfectants,  li.  202 
Gold,  111.  240-5 

alloy  with  iron.  III.  21,  22 

amalgam,  I.  307 ;  ill.  11 

and  black  marble  on  wood,  1.  425 

artificial,  i.  11 

bath,  i  195, 196 

blue,  ill.  24 

burnish,  ftom  green  gold,  i.  49 

brown  gol^  l.  49 

cleaning,  11. 123 

colour  house  paint,  1, 108 

colouring,  il.  244-6 

cushion,  iv.  244 

dlssolvhig,  i.  307 

eflFect  of,  on  iron.  III.  21 

electro-gilding  baths,  i.  192 

electro-plating,  i.  192-6 

engraving  on,  i.  169 

extraction  of,  i.  221 

fine,  ilL  24 

from  copper  and  silver,  separating,  i.  311 

gilt  articles,  i.  205 

old  toning  baths,  I.  291 

gliding  with  dissolved,  i.  30t 

green  and  white,  i.  196 

heightening  colour  of,  i.  311 

ink,  1.  349 ;  U.  341 

lacquers.  III.  305 

leaf  for  Illumination,  i.'312 

line  engraving  on,  1. 170 

lustre,  i.  50 

mock,  iii.  25 

mosaic,  i.  17 

new,  i.  97 

paint,  ii.  435 

paper  hangings,  i.  312 

Persian,  lustre,  i.  50 

pink  or  new,  i.  97 

powder  for  bronzing,  i.  18 

for  gilding,  L  306 

properties,  iii.  245 

red,  i.  197 ;  iii.  25 
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Gold,  refining,  ill.  241-5 

removing  solder  from,  1.  367 

ring,  ill.  25 

size,  i.  18,  305,  306 

■Japanners',  i.  65 

solder,  i.  364-6  ;  iii.  32 

solution,  1.  61 

for  iron  or  steel,  1.  307 

tailings,  antimony  from,  ill.  46 

varnish,  1.  69 

web,  ii.  166 

white,  iii.  25 

Golden  hair  washes,  il.  33 

seal  extract,  ii.  2a2 

varnish,  i.  73 

Gommoferric  paper,  ii.  176 
Good  Britannia  metal,  i.  10 
Gooseberry  water  ice,  ii.  171 
Gower's  telephone,  iii.  193-5 
Gracilaria  isinglass,  ii.  358 
Grain  alcohol,  ii.  11 
— -  preserving,  11.  444-6 
Graining  calf  books,  iv.  262 

oak  in  distemper,  i.  422 

roller,  i.  424 

woods,  i.  419-24 

Granite  on  wood,  1.  426 
Grannie  carbon  battery,  ill.  87 
Grape  baskets,  ii.  166 

essence,  ii.  272 

Grasses,  dyeing,  ii.  25l 
Gravel  filters,  iv.  172-5 
Gravers,  tempering,  iii.  285 
Grease,  antifriction,  i.  333 

bleaching,  ii.  34 

spots,  removing,  ii.  132,  134 

Grebe  feathers,  cleaning,  ii.  117 
Grecian  gilding,  i.  307 
Green.  Earth's,  i.  94 

black  ink,  I.  345 

bottle  glass,  i.  54 

Bremen,  i.  94 

Brighton,  i.  94 

bronze,  i.  19 

Brunswick,  i.  94 

chrome,  i.  95 

colours  for  carriage  painting,  i.  82 

common  pale,  dyeing  silk,  i.  31 

dyeing  calico,  Ii.  215,  218 

cotton,  i.  38 ;  ii.  226 
fiast  chrome,  i.  38 
horn, iL  233 
ivory,  ii.  235 
leather,  ii.  239 
paper,  ii.  248 
silk,  ii.  251 
straw,  ii.  252 
wood,  ii.  262 
woollen,  i.  34 ;  ii.  268 

emerald,  i.  95 

enamel,  blue,  i.  49 

Gellart's,  i.  95 

glass,  i.  54 

gold,  heightening  colour  of,  i.  311 

grass,  dyeing  woollen,  i.3l 

house  paint,  i.  105 

inks.  1.  345 ;  11. :  29, 331,  333,  345 

iris,  i.  95 

lake,  L  92 


Green  manganese,  1. 95 

mountain,  i.  95 

myrtle,  dyeing  silk,  1.  31 

olive,  dyeing  silk,  i.  32 

woollen,  i.  34 
pea,  dyeing  silk,  1.  31 

woollen,  1.  34 

pigments,  1.  94 ;  11.  410-4 

rrussian,  i.  95 

sap,  1.  95 

Scneele's,  L  95 

■  Schweinfurth,  1.  95 

tint  pervading  photographs,  i.  281 

— —  Vienna,  1.  95 
Grenade,  dyeing  wool,  Ii.  268 
Grey,  dyeing  calico,  ii.  218 
cotton,  it  227 

kid  gloves,  ii.  236 

paper,  it  248 

wood,  ii.  262 

woollen,  i.  35;  ii.  268 

house  paint,  L  108 

Grinding  colours  for  painting,  i.  1C6 ;  ii. 

Grindstone,  artificial,  i.  403 

GrisGom  motor,  iii.  164 

Ground,  photographic,  iv.  387 

Grounds  for  graining,  i.  419 

Grove's  battery,  iii.  88 

Gnaiacum  essence,  11.  274 

Ciubbio  lustre,  iii.  222 

Guignet's  green,  11.  411 

Gum,  1. 430 

arable  cement,  ii.  85 

solutions,  preserving,  1.  340 

artificial,  i.  340 

British,  i.  340 ;  11.  73--4 

choosing,  i.  73 

preserving,  ii.  450 

seals,  1.  341 

tragacanth  cement,  il.  86 

Gumming  of  oils,  iii.  364 
Gun-barrels,  browning,  i,  21 

-cotton,  1.  141 

filters,  iv.  19 1 

metal,  i.  13;  iii.  21 

colouring,  ii.  216 

Gunpowder,  1.  144-6 

saltpetre  from  damaged,  1. 138 

Gut,  11.  319-22 

silkworm,  1.  410 

Guttapercha,  bleaching,  ii.  32 

cement,  ii.  88 

glue  for,  1. 41 

varnish,  1.  73 

Ouynemer's  drier,  ii.  430 

Hahxer  Mrbcurt  Fuuxace,  Iii.  3S5 
Hair,  bleaching,  ii.  32 

for  brushes,  1.  411 

Halrwood,  imitating,  i.  423 
Hai-thao  isinglass,  ii.  355-8 
Half-bound  work,  iv.  250 

Btnflr  bleaching,  ii.  36 

Hamburg  Utters,  11. 29 

white,  i.  94 

Hammers,  tempering.  Hi.  285 

veneering,  1. 412 

Hand-finishing  books,  iv.  252-63 

whip  for  raising  water,  Iv.  90 

2  H  2 
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ll«ndlf«.  best  BriUhnia  for.  i.  11 
HAiida.  clenning  the,  i.  27 

removing  BiUer  HUins  from  the,  i.  293 

Hard  bras*  for  casting,  i  10 

gla!«,  receiving  colour,  1.  54 

soapa,  i.  380 

solders,  i.  364 ;  iii.  32 

spirit  vamisb,  brown,  L  70 

white,  i.  71 

woods,  polishing,  L  88 

Hardening  copper,  iii  66 

for  Briuumia  metal,  i.  1) 

— —  iron  causes,  iii.  259-62 
defined,  iii.  268-71 
effects,  iii.  256-9 

paper,  ii  393 

tallow,  i.  354 

tools  and  metals,  i.  26 

Hanlnessin  photographs,  i.  2:^1 
jlarmonioms,  iv.  288-94 

case,  iv.  2H9 

feeder-folds,  Iv.  290 

"—'  feeders,  Iv.  290 

footboards,  iv.  291 

pan,  iv.  292-4 

reservoir,  iv.  291 

sound-board,  iv.  292-4 

valve-biiards,  Iv.  290 

wind-chest,  iv.  291 

trunks,  iv.  291 

Harmony  of  colour:!,  i.  103 

Ham(>88,  cleaning,  i.  328 

composition,  i.  328 

past*^.  i.  327 

polishes,  i.  327 ;  iv.  61-3 

Hartley's  dry-plate  process,  iv.  372-7 

Hats,  cleaning,  i.  28 

dyeing,  ii.  232 

felt,  waterproofing,  iv.  15 

——  Panama,  iv.  272 

removing  grease  from,  ii.  135 

straw,  iv.  271.  272 

Hay,  preserving,  ii.  450 

Headache  essences,  ii.  274 

Headbanding  books,  i.  396 ;  iv  246 

HearthrugK,  cleaninx,  ii.  149 

Hearths  for  cupelling  silver,  iii.  420-2 

for  liquating  silver,  iii.  423 

H-at  tes's  in  tempering  iron.  Iii.  271 

Heating  iron  for  welding,  iii.  296 

steel,  iii.  272 

Hectograph,  ii.  180 

Heighteninp;  colour  of  yellow  gold,  1.  311 

Heliutype,  ii.  188 

Hellebore  extract,  ii.  282 

Henderson's  iron  developer,  iv.  388 

Hen(  qun's  transfer  process  in  gla>s,  ii.  195 

Hensler's  cement,  ii.  86 

manganese  bronze,  iii.  28 

Heraus  process  for  platinum,  iii.  403 

Herrings,  preserving,  ii.  443 

Her:«y's  soap  pumps,  iv.  Iu5 

Hides,  tanning,  i.  322 

Hinau  brown,  Ii.  410 

Hoe'iie's  cement,  ii.  107 

Ho'den's  ice-making  machine,  iv.  80 

Holmes'  ozone  bleach,  ii.  116 
Homberg'B  alloy,  iii.  40 
Home-made  batteries,  iU.  78, 82, 81 


Home-made  magnets  for  telephones,  iii.  197 

phonograph,  iii.  173-8 

Honey,  preserving,  fi.  446 

process  in  photogn^;^,  L  285 

801^)8,1.  384 

Hop  essences,  iL  274 

extract,  ii.  282 

Hopkinson's  current  meter,  iiL  145 
Horehound  candy,  Ii.  159 
Horn,  dyeing,  ii.  233 
— —  polishing,  i.  89, 406 

preparing,  1.  340 

Horograph,  ii.  191 
Horse-chestnuts,  alcohol  from,  iL  11 

fat,  i.  373 

hair,  dyeing,  ii.  234 

Hose,  leather,  preserving,  i.  329 

— —  waterproofing,  iv.  16 

HotHdr  baths,  iv.  108-17 

— pipe,  cement,  II.  89 

stove  for  cleaning,  ii  140 

Hot-water  amalgamation  of  silver,  iii.  412 

cisterns,  cement,  Ii.  89 

House  electric  alarm,  iii  68 

ice.  i.  363 ;  iv.  36-41 

paint,  1.  105 

cleaning,  i.  109 

driers,  L  105 


painters'  tools,  i.  106 
painting,  i.  105-9 

clearcole,  i.  108 

colours  for,  i.  108 

grinding  colours,  L  106 

mixing  colours,  i.  106 

new  work,  i.  107 

old  work,  i.  107 
Household  soaps,  i.  380 
Huuhes'  microphone,  iiL  167 
Hui  fa  dye.  iv.  274 

Hunt  and  Douglas  silver  process,  iii.  426 
Hydrate  magnesium  as  a  dL>infectaut,  ii.  203 
Hydrochloric  acid,  i.  236 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 198 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  i.  236 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  i.  237 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  ii.  322-5 

for  bleaching,  ii.  30-3,  38 

Hydrcsulphuric  acid.  i.  237 
Hyponitric  acid,  i.  235| 
Hypovanadic  phosphate,  iii.  457 

Ice,  cooling  air  by,  iv.  59 

cream  making,  iv.  73 

making,  L  363;  iv.  70-83 

apparatus,  IL  168 

packing  and  storing,  iv.  36-41 

preserving,  i.  363 

Iceland  moss,  alcohol  fh>m,  iL  11 
Ices,  iL  16S-73 

Idrian  mercury  furnaces,  iii.  385,  386 
Igniting  compositions  for  matches,  ii.  386 
illumination,  gold  leaf  fur,  i.  312 
IllustrationH,  copying,  ii.  175-95 
Image,  motm  ing  and  preparing  for  develop- 
ment, t.  275 
Imitation  gems,  ii.  229 

leather,  11.  373 

mosaic  work,  L  391 
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Imitation  silver,  L  11 

tortoiseshell,  1.  340 

woods,  i.  416-24 

Impasting,  i.  103 
Impervious  cement,  i.  24 
Impressions,  metal  for  taking,  i.  13 
Impurities  in  boiler  feed  waters,  ii.  42-62 
Inca  pin,  til.  36 
Incombustible  paper,  i.  429 
Incrustation  in  boilers,  i  16 ;  ii.  42-62 
Indelible  ink,  ii.  333-5 

pencil  writing,  i.  8 

Indestructible  inks,  1.  344 
India,  packing  goods  for,  iv.  34 
Indian  coins,  ill.  36 

figures,  ill.  36 

ink,  i.  15,  346 ;  ii.  335-8 

stains,  r^noving,  il.  136 

red.  ii.  415 

Indianite  cement,  i.  23 
liidiarubber,  i.  240,  360 

cement,  ii.  86-8 

cheap,  i.  23 

goods,  Iv.  1-8 

preserving,  II.  451 

— —  vamlsb,  L  73 

Indigo  effects,  calico  printing,  ii.  207-11 

extract,  i.  31 

Indium,  iii.  245 
Induction  coils,  iii.  108-10 

contact-breakers,  Iii.  109 

interraptors,  ilL  109 

primary  coil,  iii.  108 

secondary  coil,  iii.  108 
Inks,  i.  343-9 ;  Ii.  325-47 

black  writing,  ii.  325-9 

— -  bookbinders',  U.  343 
— —  burnishing,  ii.  342 
— -  coloured,  1. 346 

writing,  ii.  329-31 

'——'  copper-plate  printing,  i.  348 

copying,  i.  343;  II.  331 

detecting  falsified  writing,  ii.  343 

engraving,  ii.  332 

for  writing  on  glass,  ii.  342 

on  metallic  surfaces,  ii.  341 

gold  and  silver,  i.  349 ;  11.  341 

green,  i.  345 

indeUble,  Ii.  333-6 

Indian,  ii.  335-8 

invisible,  Ii.  338 

lltho  printing,  i.  348 

marking,  i.  346 ;  ii.  339-41 

miscellaneous,  Ii.  341-3 

non-corrosive,  i.  344 

obliterated,  ii.  343,  392 

powder,  i.  344 

preventing  mouldiness  in,  L  344 

printing,  ii.  343-6 

purple,  i.  345 

red,  i.  345 

shoe-finishers',  ii.  3»2 

stains,  rfmoving,  ii.  132,  133,  i:5 

' stamping,  ii.  346 

stone  or  i^arble,  for,  i.  349 

sympathetic,  ii.  338 

violet,  i.  346 

writing  on  litbo  sUmes,  for,  i.  348 

Inlaid  wood,  brondiig,  X,  4^8 


Inlaying  with  mother-of-pearl,  1.  339 
Inoxidisable  alloyi*,  iii.  39 
Insects,  luminous,  ii.  378 
Instantaneous   photogpraphic    apparatus, 
433-5 

shutter,  iv.  424 

for  timed  exposures,  iv.  426-8 

Instruments,  drawing,  1. 2 
Insulating,  slag  for,  iii.  440 
Insulite  battery,  ilL  89 
intenslfiers,  gelatine,  iv.  359-66 
Intensity  coils,  iii.  110-6 
commutator,  iii.  114 

condenser,  iU.  113 

connections,  iii.  115 

contact-breaker,  iii.  113 

iron  bundle,  iii.  112 

pedestal,  ill.  114 

primary  coil,  iii.  Ill 

reel,  iii.  100 

secondary  coil,  iii.  Ill 


of  negatives,  reducing,  i.  292 


Interrupters  for  induction  coil,  iii.  1C9 

for  intensity  coll,  iii.  113 

Introducing  phosphorus  into  molten  meta 

30 
Invisible  Inks,  i.  345 ;  ii.  338 
Iodide  potassium  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
iodine,  ii.  347-51 

as  a  disinfectant,  il.  196, 198 

from  caliche,  ii.  349-51 

from  seaweed,  ii  347-9 

soap,  I.  385 

sources,  !i.  347 

ludlsed  albumen,  i.  283 

paper  for  disinfecting,  il.  200 

iodoform,  ii.  351-5 

1 1  >ecacuanha  lozenges,  ii.  174 

Iridescent  glass,  iU.  236 

paper,  ii.  393 

Iridio-platlnum,  iii.  31,  247 
Lidium,iii.  246 
Iris  green,  i.  95 
Iron  alloys,  iii.  21-4 

amalgam,  iU.  12 

and  glass  cement,  ii.  89 

eteel,  iii.  247-303 

annealing,  iii.  279 

brass  solder  for,  i.  366 

brazing  without  heat,  i.  365 

bronzing,  i.  19 

browning,  ill.  248 

bundle  for  intensity  coil,  ill.  112 

burning,  ill.  278 

casehardening,  i.  27 

wrought,  Iii.  280-2 

castings,  enamelling,  iii.  211 

causes  of  hardening,  iii.  259-62 

cementation,  iii.  253 

cements,  i.  25 ;  ii.  88 

chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

classifying,  iii.  264-6 

cleaning,  il.  123  ' 

colour  tests  m  ten^ring,  Iii.  267 

colou'ed  enamels  on,  iii.  212 

colouring,  ii.  246 

cracking  and  splitting,  iii.  276-8 

damascening  tii.  248 

decarbqrising,  iii  249-S4 
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genehal  inpex. 


Iron,  decor Ating,  iii.  247-9 

degn-ea  of  tomper,  iil.  274-6 

d'posiU,  i.  220 

developerts  I.  293,  294;  iv.  387 

cffecut  of  hardening,  iii.  256-9 

of  various  metals  ou,  iii.  21-4 

enamelling,  iii.  211-4 

niters,  iv.  178-81 

flaxes  for  welding,  iii.  298 

fuel  for  heating,  iii.  273 

galvanising,  i.  335 ;  iii.  463 

(rerman  malleable,  iii.  251 

gilding  with  gold  solution,  i.  307 

hardening,  defined,  iU.  268-71 

heat  tests,  iii.  271 

heating  for  welding,  iii.  296 

steel,  iii.  272 

influence  of  carbon  on,  iii.  262 
of  temperature,  iii.  263 

lacquers,  iii.  306 

malleable,  i.  27 ;  iii.  249-54 
castings,  iii.  251-4 

melting,  iii.  254-6 

modifications  of  dipping,  iii.  278 

mottled  enamels  on,  iii.  212-4 

nature  of  welding,  iii.  299 

paint,  ii.  435 

patterns,  varnish  for,  1.  66 

pipes,  enamelling,  iii.  211 

soldering,  i.  366 

tinning,  L  337 

plating,  i.  338 

polishing,  i.  402 

j)ots  and  pans,  cement  for,  i.  25 ;  ii.  89 

Spuddling,  iil  250 

quenching,  i^-.  273 

selection  in  welding,  iii.  298 

stains,  removing,  i.  293;  il.  132,  135 

sulphate  as  a  disinfectant,  il.  197, 199-201 

tempering,  Iil.  256-95 

defined,  iii.  268-71 
fluids,  iii.  263 
recipes,  Iii.  280-96 

testing  steels,  Iii.  266 

tinned,  solder  for,  ill.  32 

tinning,  i.  336 

vaml^  for,  L  72 

wall-plates,  enamelling,  iil.  212 

welding,  iil.  295-303 

whitening  grey  pig.  111.  250 

Irons  for  cleaning,  ii.  140 
Ironstone  body  for  pottery,  i.  43 
l:onwork,  black,  i.  6S 

painting  and  preserving,  i.  112 

varnish,  i.  66 

Isinglass,  i.  243;  ii.  315-8 

cements,  ii.  89 

from  fish,  ii.  355 

seaweed,  ii.  355-8 

Italian  bread,  il.  154 
Ivory,  artificial,  i.  371 

black,  il.  400 

bleaching,  i.  15 ;  ii.  33 

cement  for,  i.  23;  ii.  90 

cleansing,  ii.  12 1 

dyeing,  i.  370 ;  il.  234 

flexible,  f.  371 

for  miniatures,  i.  371 

paper,  i.  426 


Ivory  polishing,  1.  89.  406 
substitutes,  IL  358-66- 

Jabobandi  Extract,  ii.  282 
Julap  extract,  ii.  282 
Janeway's  table  of  solubilities,  iv.  396 
Janta  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 
Japan  copper,  iil.  65 

for  enamelled  cloth,  iiL  202 

grounds,  i.  76,  77 

work,  painting,  i.  77! 

varnishing,  L  78 

Japanese  alloys,  ill.  36-8 

cement,  ii.  90 

lacquers,  iii.  306-28 

apparatus  used,  iii.  325-8 

colouring  matters,  iii.  318 

for  plain  work,  iii.  311-3 

gold  lacquer,  iii.  318-23 

implements  for  plain  ware,  ill.  314-S 

ki-urushi.  Hi.  311 

materials  for  plain  ware,  iii.  314-8 

nashiji,  iil.  324 

on  metal,  iii.  323 

prices,  iil.  324 

ro-urushi.  111.  312 

seshlme,  iil.  311 

tapping  the  trees,  iii.  307-11 

tools  for  tapping,  iii.  308 

with  gold,  iii.  313 

woods  lacquered  on,  ill.  311 

stills,  iv.  125 

Japanned  leather,  ii.  376 
Japaimers'  gilding,  i.  298 

gold  size,  i.  65 

Japanning,  i.  76 ;  Hi.  328-32 

carriages,  i.  79,  83 

tea-trays,  iii.  329 

tin,  ill.  330 

wood,  iii.  331 

Japans,  iil.  328-32 
Jurvis  shutter,  iv.  428 
Jasper,  cleaning,  1.  27 

marble,  imitating  on  wood,  i.  425 

Jemmapes  brass.  Hi.  35 
Jet  black  dyeing  silk,  i.  30 

cement  for,  i.  23 

Jewellers'  alloys,  HI.  24 

cement,  i.  22 ;  ii.  90 

rouge,  i.  404 

solder,  i.  364 ;  iil.  32 

Jewellery,  brightening  tarnished,  i.  319 

cleaning,  i.  28 

—  gold,  iH.  25 

Jigging  copper  ore.  Hi.  51 

Jipijapa  straw,  iv.  272 

Joachimsthal  process  for  bismuth.  Hi.  48 

Joining  rubber  fabrics,  iv.  7 

Joints,  cement  for,  i.  25 

electrical,  Hi.  139,  140 

Joltrain's  copying  process,  ii.  177 
Journal  boxes,  alloy  for,  i.  12 
Juniper  extract,  ii.  283 
Jute,  bleaching,  ii.  33 

Kantgn  Isinglass,  ii.  355 
Kara-hane  alloy,  Hi.  36 
Karakane  alloy,  iii.  37 
Koseleim  cement,  iL  71 
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Kayser's  pigments  for  glass,  iii.  228 

Keene's  marble  cement,  ii.  93 

Keller's  cement,  ii.  68 

Kelp,  Ii.  347-9 

Kennedy's  telephone,  iii.  190 

Kerosene  lamps,  cement  for,  ii.  90 

Kettles,  soap,  i.  376 

Keu))er  sandstone,  vanadium  firom,  iii.  457 

Kid  gloves,  cleaning,  ii.  122 

dyeing,  ii.  235-7 

Kiln  for  burning  in  stain  and  enamel  on  glass, 

iii.  232 
King's  yellow,  i.  96 
Klngwood,  imitating,  i.  418 
Koch's  experiments  on  disinfectants,  ii.  195 
Komaromy's  copying  process,  ii.  191 
Kraft's  alloy,  iii.  40 
Krolinke's  silver  process,  iii.  415 
Kanzel's  aUoy,  iii.  41 
Kyanising  wood,  ii.  457 

Label  Cements,  ii.  90 
Laboratory  cements,  ii  91 

filters,  iv.  189-95 

Lac,  bleaching,  i.  74;  ii.  37 

lake,  i.  92 

— —  scarlet  woollen  spirit,  i.  40 
——  water  varnish,  i.  74 
Lace,  cleaning,  ii.  149 

scouring,  i.  321 

whitening,  i.  16 

Lacquering,  i.  74 

preparing  brass  for,  i.  74 

Lacquers,  i.  75 

and  lacquering,  iii.  303-35 

brass,  iii.  303-5 

bronze,  iii.  305 

Brunswick  black,  iii.  305 

copper,  iii.  305 

gold,  iii.  305 

iron  and  steel,  iii.  306 

Japanese  and  Chinese,  iii.  306-28 

Japanning  and  Japans,  iii.  328-32 

metallic  surfaces,  iii.  332 

optical  work,  iii.  333-5 

Lactucarium  extract,  ii.  283 

Lake  colours  for  coach  painting,  i.  82 

pigments,  i.  91 ;  ii.  398 

Lalande  and  Chaperon's  battery,  iii  84-7 
Lama  dresses,  cleaning,  ii.  148 
Lameros,  iii.  409 
Lampblack,  i.  97 ;  ii.  400 
Lamps,  Britannia  metal  for,  i.  11 

cements  for,  ii.  90 

fire  risks  from,  iii.  139 

Lane-Fox's  quantity  meter,  lit  146 
Lantern  slides,  magic,  i.  288 

on  albumen,  Iv.  394 

Lanthanum,  iii.  335 

Lapis  resists,  calico-printing,  ii.  208 

Lapland  glue,  ii.  82 

Lard,  i.  373 

oil,  refining,  i.  334 

Lathe  mandril,  tempering,  iii.  285 

polishing  in  the,  L  87-9 

Lathing,  i.  121 

and  plastering,  1. 120-3 

Laundry  blue,  ii.  409 
Jjavender  dyeing  calico,  U>  219 


Lavender  dyeing  cotton,  i.  37 

silk,  i.  33 

wooUen,  i.  35 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

—  silk  spirit,  i.  39 

soap,  i.  385 

vat,  i.  39 

Lead,  iii.  335-63 

batteries,  iii.  186-8 

blast  furnaces,  iii.  340 

brassing,  1. 186 

Breton  process,  iii.  338 

burning,  i.  361 

Carinthian  process,  iii.  338 

cements,  ii.  91 

chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

cleaning,  i.  176 

colour  house  paint,  i.  108 

— ^  condensing  vapours,  iii.  343-9 

Cornish  process,  iii.  340 

cupelling,  iii.  420-3 

deposits,  i.  221 

desilverising,  iii.  354-8 

effect  of,  on  iron,  iii.  21 

enamelling,  iii.  214 

English  process,  iii.  338-40 

Flintshire  process,  IH.  340 

glaze,  iii.  222 

Maxwell-Lyte's  process,  iii.  350-3 

ore  hearth,  iii.  335-7 

Pattinson's  process,  Iii.  354 

peroxide  as  an  electro-negative,  iii.  184 

pipe,  iii.  360 

pipes,  soldering,  f .  366 

plates.  Jointing,  1.  368 

precipitation,  iii.  341 

Kaschette  furnace,  iii.  341 

reverberatory  furnaces,  iiL  337-40 

< Roswag  process,  iii.  349 

Scotch  furnace,  iii.  335-7 

sheet,  iii.  358-60 

shot,  iii.  361-3 

silver  plating,*  i.  214 

slag,  jonelting,  iii.  342 

softening,  ill.  363 

steam  process,  iii.  355-7 

sulphate,  i.  94 ;  U.  417 

wet  methods,  iii.  340-53 

white,  i.  93 

zinc  process,  iii.  357 

Leaden  lift-pump.  iv.  101 

pipes,  coating  with  sulphide,  iii.  214 

Leakage  in  electric  circuits,  iii.  138 
Leather,  ii.  366-78 

belts,  preserving,  i.  329 

bran  drench,  ii.  373 

calf-kid,  ii.  366 

cement  for,  i.  24 ;  ii.  92 

chamois,  ii.  367 

cleaning,  ii.  124 

cloth,  ill.  201-4 

currying,  ii.  367-9 

depilatories,  ii.  369-71 

discoloration  of,  i.  324 

dyeing,  i.  325;  U.  237-41 

enamelled,  ii.  376 ;  iii.  203 

gilding,  i.  309 

glove  kid,  ii.  371-3 

—  imitation,  ii.  373 
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Leather,  Japanned.  U.  376 

—  morocco,  ii.  373-6 
patent,  ii.  376 

—  polishes,  iv.  45-63 

preaerx  ing,  i.  327 ;  ii.  451 

Russia,  iL  377 

to  metal,  cement.  iL  93 

to  pasteboard,  cement,  iL  92 

vaniish,  L  69 

waterprooflnR,  iv.  15 

Lechesni^s  alloy,  iU.  41 
liedanchS  battery,  iiL  89 
Iieeche«.  preserving,  ii.  451 
Ijemarqnand's  inoxidisable  alloy,  iii.  39 
Lemon  candy,  ii.  159 

colour  bouse  paint,  L  108 

drops.  iL  167 

essence,  ii.  273,  274 

ice-cream,  ii.  I7l 

juice,  preserving,  Ii.  463 

peel  comfits,  ii.  163 

essence,  iL  274 

prawlings,  iL  159 

water  ice,  iL  171 

Length  of  camera,  calculating,  L  288 
lienhf  r's  cement,  ii.  74 
Lenoir's  copying  process,  ii.  188 
Lens,  camera,  twin,  L  286 

testing,  iv.  404 

Lepironia  matting,  iv.  274-6 
Lettering  books,  substitute  for,  i.  397 
Letterpress,  copying,  ii.  175-95 
Letters,  gilding,  i.  298,  299 
Lettuce  extract,  iL  283 
Ley  pewter,  iii.  30 
Leys,  i.  375 
Lift-  and  force-pump,  iv.  100 

puiup,  iv.  95-9 

Light,  carbons  for,  iii.  105-8 

tor  dark  room,  iv.  403 

phutograpby  by  artificial,  i.  287 

woodwork,  varnish  for,  L  70 

Lightfoot's  combined  indigo  and  madder  effect^s 

calico  printing,  ii.  209 
Lighting,  basis  of  paying  for,  iii.  148 
Lilac  dyeing  calico,  ii.  219 

cotton,  L  37 

paper,  ii.  249 

silk,  i.  33 

woollen,  i.  35 
Lune  acetate,  evaporating,  iv.  162 

mordant,  ii.  221 

as  a  di>infectant,  iL  197. 199 

carbolate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197, 198, 199, 

201. 203 

chromate  battery,  iii.  90 

for  paper,  iL  389 

glyceroborate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  202 

muds  filtering,  iv.  196 

paint,  ii.  435 

stains,  removing,  iL  136 

toning  bath,  iv.  389 

Limoges  glaze,  iii.  221 
Linden  bast,  iv.  273 
Linen,  bleaching,  ii.  34 

removing  suinn  from,  L  293 

stuffs,  preserving,  ii.  456 

— ~  transparent  painting  on,  1. 110 


UneD  waterproofing.  It.  23 
Lines,  waterproofing  fishing,  i.  369 
Linse*  d  oiU  L  63 

purifying,  L  116 

varnish,  i.  71 

Lip  glue,  ii.  83 
Liquating  hearth,  iiL  423 

silver,  iii.  423 

tin.  Hi.  452 

Liqueur  cream  ice,  ii.  171 

flavoured  oomfirs,  ii.  163 

rings,  IL  157 

water  ice,  iL  171 

Liquid  blacking  Iv.  4^9 

glue,  L  41 ;  ii.  82 

slating,  ii.  257 

Liquorice  lozenges,  ii.  175 
Lithium,  iii.  363 
Lithographic  chalk,  i.  151 

ink,  L  151 

paper,  ii.  393 

printing  ink,  i.  348 

stones,  preparing,  L  151 

transfer  paper,  L  151,  428 

Lithography,  i.  150 

photo-,  i.  289 

transferring,  i.  161 

Litmus  paper,  ii.  394 
Lobelia  extract,  ii.  283 
Logwood  extract,  ii.  283 

ink,  ii.  326-8 

London  cement,  L  25 

LtHiking-glasses,  silvering,  L  312-4 

L'tvage  essence,  ii.  274 

Low  wine,  ii.  13 

Lowry's  waterproof  process,  iv.  18 

Lubricants,  L  333,  334 ;  iii  363-79 

action  of  oils  on  metals,  iii.  369-74 

characteristics  demanded,  iiL  364 

fire-tes  ing  mineral  oils,  iii.  365-8 

formulae  for,  iii.  376-9 

frtction,  iii.  363 

gumming,  iii.  364 

principles  of  compounding,  iiL  368 

spontaneous  combustion,  iii.  376 

stains  of,  removing,  ii.  133, 137 

viscosity,  ill.  364 

watch  oils,  iii.  376 

Luminous  bodies,  ii.  378-82 

paints,  ii.  380-2 

paper,  ii.  393 

Lustre,  gold,  i.  50 

silver,  L  51 

steel,  i.  51 

Lutes,    .  62-111 

fire  L  359 

for  soldering,  i.  367 

Lye  pumps,  iv.  105 

stains,  removing,  iL  136 

Mace  Chocolate,  ii.  160 
Machinery  motors,  electric,  iii.  171 
Mackenzie's  battery,  iii.  91 
Madder  colours,  calico  printing,  ii.  211 

extract,  ii.  283 

lake,  I.  92 ;  ii.  415 

Magenta  dyeing  silk,  ii.  251 
Magic  lantern  slides,  L  288 
fixing,  1.  288 
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Magic  lantern  slides,  painting  glass  for,  i.  68 

pigments  for,  T.  68 

sensitising  bath  for,  i..288 

photographic  pictures,  i.  291 

Magistral,  iii.  410 

Magne's  copying  process,  ii.  181 

Magnesia,  ii.  382 

cement,  ii.  lOt 

filters,  iv.  181 

lozenges,  ii.  lY4 

Magnesium,  iii.  379 

acetate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  203 

hydrate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  203 

light,  photography  by,  iv.  398 

sulphate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

Magnetic  carbide  filters,  iv.  178 
Magneto-dynamos,  iii.  125 
Magnets  for  telephones,  cheap,  iii.  197 
Mah(^any  cement,  ii.  93 

cleaning,  i.  87 

graining  to  imitate,  i.  423 

CP*ound,  i.  419 

imitating,  i.  417 

polishing,  i.  87 

staining  wood,  ii.  262-4 

varnish,  i.  66,  70 

Maillechort,  iii.  21.  35 
Mainspring  to  watch,  iv.  339 
Maissiat's  cement,  ii.  68 
Majolica  glaze,  iii.  221 
Making  chocolate,  ii.  160 

electric  beUs,  iU.  96, 104 

glass,  i.  63 

Male  fern  extract,  ii.  283 
Malleable  hron,  iU.  249-64 
Malleableised  iron  castings,  iii.  251-4 
Malt  extract,  ii.  283-6 
Malting,  ii.  11 

Mandrels,  tempering,  iii.  285 
Mai^anate  blue,  U.  402 
Manganese,  iii.  380-3 

alloys,  iii.  26-9 

benzoate,  ii.  430 

binoxide  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

borate,  Ii.  430 

bronze  style,  calico  printing,  ii.  212 

for  hardening  copper,  iii,  66 

German  silver,  iii.  28 

green,  i.  96 ;  ii.  412 

oxide,  ii.  430 

Manifold  writing  papers,  i.  427 
Mannheim  gold,  iii.  26 
Manure  firom  slag,  iii.  441 
Manuscripti),  renewing,  i.  9 
Maple  graining,  bird's  eye,  i.  83,  422 

curled,  i  84 

CP*ound,  i.  419 

Maps,  varnish  for,  i.  68 

Marble  cements,  i.  24,  393;  ii.  93 

cleaning,  i.  27 ;  U.  126 

imitation  red,  iU.  229 

working  i.  386-93 

Marbled  book  edges,  iv.  242 
Marbling  paper,  i.  399 

on  wood,  i.  424  , 

soap,  i.  378 

Marine  glue,  i.  41 ;  ii.  93-6 
Marking  inks,  i.  346 ;  U.  339-41 
stains,  Temoving,  ii.  136 


Marlie's  inoxidisable  alloys,  iii.  39 

Marmalade,  ii.  446 

Maroon  dyeing  kHIc,  ii.  251 

wool,  ii.  268-9 

Marshmallow  lozenges,  ii.  174 

Mason's  cement,  ii.  95 

mastic,  i.  390 

Massicot,  i.  89 ;  ii.  415 

Mastic  for  marble,  i.  389 

varnish,  i.  71 

Masticating  rubber,  iv.  1 

Mat  isinglass,  ii.  368 

Mat  appearance  on  brass,  iii.  15 

Matches,!.  140;  ii.  382-7 

compositions,  ii.  386 

manufacture,  ii.  382 

safety,  ii.  383-6 

silent,  ii.  387 

vestas,  ii.  385 

vesuvians,  ii.  385 

Matching  stained  woods,  i.  414 

Mathematical  instruments,  alloys  for,  iii.  34 

Mats,  cleaning,  ii.  130, 149 

Matting,  iv.  273-6 

Chinese,  iv.  274-6 

floor,  iv.  276 

Russian,  iv.  273 

Maxwell-Lyte's  process,  lead,  iii.  350-3 

Maynooth  battery,  iii.  84 

Measuring  electric  currents,  iii.  140-8 
basis  of  payment,  iii.  148 
non-registering  instruments,  iii.  1^2-4 
rate  of  expending  energy,  iii.  141 
registering  instruments,  iii  144-8 
units,  iii.  140 
work  done,  iii.  142 

speed  of  drop-shutters,  iv.  425 

Meat,  carbolised  p^ier  for  wrapping,  ii.  199 

—  extract,  ii.  285 

preserving,  il.  446-9 

Mechanical  current-meters,  iii.  145 

means  of  cooling  ah:,  iv.  63 

methods  of  copying,  ii..l91 

units  of  electnc  measurement,  iii.  140 

Medal  bronze,  iii.  17 

Medallion  photos,  iv.  411 

Medals,  metal  for,  i.  13 ;  iii.  40 

Meerschaum,  cement  for,  t  23 ;  ii.  95 

Megilps,  L  102 

Mehlhausen  on  disinfectants,  ii.  204 

Melon  essence,  ii.  272 

Melting  brass,  i.  10 

furnace,  circular,  iii.  7 

ordinary,  iii.  7 

glue,  i.  41 

iron,  lit  254-6 

metals,  iii.  2 

points  of  metals,  iii.  5 

silver,  iii.  420 

Mental  for  raising  water,  iv.  89 

Mercurial  ointment  stains,  removing,  ii.  133 

soap,  i.  385 

Mercuric  chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  199, 197. 
199 

Mercury,  iii.  3p3-9 

Bustamenti  furnace,  iii  383 

condensers,  iii.  387 

distiUation  with  lime,  iii.  387 

extraction,  Itt.  383-8 
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Mercury.  Hfthner  ftim«ce.  111.  385 

Hungarian  procrasfor  copper  ores,  ill.  387 

IdrUn  furnace,  ill.  385 

»— for  pour  ore«,  iii.  386 

lusoes  in  smelting,  iii.  388 

new  Almadi'n  furnace,  ilL  384 

recovering  from  amalgam,  iii.  418-20 

refining,  iii.  388 

Rhine  process,  iii.  387 

Siele  procesB,  iii.  386 

Metal,  bullet,  i.  13 

gun,  i.  13 

bard  white,  1.  13 

impression.  1. 13 

lining,  i.  11 

medal,  i.  13 

organ  pipe,  i.  13 

Queen's,  1. 12 

rivet,  i.  13 

speculum,  i.  13 

statuary,  i.  13 

tinning,  i.  13 

to  glasH,  cementing,  ii.  95 

type,  i.  13 

white,  i.  13 

Metallic  oxides  for  colouring  glass,  iii.  226-8 

paint,  i.  98 

re^i  nates  for  colouring  glass,  ill.  228 

salts  as  disinfectants,  ii.  204 

surfaces.  Ink  for,  il.  341 

lacquering,  iii.  332 

tempering,  i.  26 

MetaU,  action  on  oils.  iii.  369-74 

adhesive  deposits  on,  i.  226 

cements  for.  i.  24 

cleaning,  1.  28 

colouring,  ii.  241-7 

——  composition  of  enamels  for,  iii.  204 

crucibles  for  melting,  iii.  8 

enamelling,  ill.  204r-14 

fluxes  for,  iii.  3 

furnaces  for  melting,  iii.  5 

fusibility  of,  iii.  4 

fusing,  iii.  2 

glass  coating  on,  iii.  226 

hardening,  i.  26 

melting,  iii.  2 

polishing,  i.  401 

pouring  molten,  iii.  9 

Mexican  process  for  silver,  iii.  409-12 

Mezereon  extract,  ii.  286 

Mica,  iii.  3S9-92 

Micciullu's  decorative  process  on  glass,  iii.  237 

Ml  baud's  copy  big  process,  ii.  186 

Micrococci,  destroying,  ii.  195-206 

Microphones,  iii.  148-57 

action,  iii.  148-50 

adjustable,  ill.  151 

construction,  iii.  150-7 

cup  and  ball,  iii.  153-5 

Hughes's,  iii.  157 

making  plates  for,  ill.  157 

simple,  iii.  150 

speaking,  iii.  151-3, 156 

Microscopic  slides,  photographs  for,  i.  295 
Microscopical  cements,  il.  96 
Mignon  air-cooling  system,  iv.  69 
Mildew  stains,  removing,  U.  137 
MUk  cement,  ii.  97 


Milk  preserving,  ii.  449 

rtains,  removing,  11. 137 

Millboards.  Iv.  237 

Mill  picks,  tempering.  1.  26 ;  liL  285 

Mlllefruit  ice  cream,  11. 171 

water  Ice,  11. 171 

Mineral  oils,  fire-testing,  lit  365-8 

white,  1.  93 

wool  firom  slag.  Hi.  439 

Minerals,  luminous,  U.  379 
Miniatures,  ivory  for,l.  371 
Mining  picJcs,  tempering,  IIL  286 
Minium,  i.  90 ;  11.  415 
Minofor,  ill.  26 
Mirrors,  cleaning,  11. 125 

silvering,  1.  316 

Miscellaneous  alloys,  111.  34-42 

Inks,  11.  341-3 

Mltls  green.  II.  412 

Mixed-liquid  ice-making  madilnes,  Iv.  77 

Mixing  colours  for  house  painting,  i.  106 

metals  for  alloys.  111.  4 

Mixtures,  gliding,  I.  246 

silvering,  I.  318 

Mock  gold,  lil.  25 

Mohr's  cement,  II.  92 

Moku-me  In  Japanese  bronze,  lli  38 

Molasses  alcohol,  II.  11 

Molybdenum,  III.  392 

MondSslr  alr-coollng  system,  Iv.  65 

Monte-Jus,  Iv.  103 

Mordants,  II.  221 

dyeing,  I.  40 

wood  staining,  I.  417 

Moreens,  cleaning,  U.  146 
Morell's  embalming  fluid,  I  v.  45 
Morln  alr-coollng  system,  Iv.  63 
Morocco  leather,  1.  323 ;  II.  373-6 

dyeing,  U.  375 

restoring,  II.  376 

Morphia  acetate  as  a  disinfectant,  11. 197 

Morphine,  II.  21. 

Morreau's  reducing  flux,  1.  350 

Morris's  aluminium,  lil.  467 

Mortar  bronze,  Iii.  17 

firom  slag,  iii.  437 

Mortars,  i.  123 
Mosaic  gold,  1. 17 

work,  imitation,  i.  391 

Moss  alcohol,  ii.  11 
Mosses,  dyeing,  Ii.  231 
Mother-of-pearl,  I.  338 

buttons,  artlftclal,  I.  339 

cement  for,  1.  23 

— ■ Inlaying  with,  I.  339 

poll>hlng,  I.  406 

Motors,  electric,  lit  157-72 

application,  ill.  165-72 

construction,  lil.  157-65 

machinery,  lli.  171 

railways,  lli.  167-70 

regulating.  III.  163 

Mottled  enamels  on  Iron,  III.  212-4 
Mottling  brass.  III.  15 
Mouldlness  In  Ink,  preventing,  I.  344 
Moulding  apparatus,  I.  357 

bnmze  figures,  III.  18-20 

composition,  1.  304,  430 

Japanese  bronzes,  ijl.  37 
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ivroulding  picture  fhtmea,  i.  431 
Moulds,  caudle,  i.  357 

picture  frame,  i.  431 

Mountain  green,  i.  95 ;  ii.  412 
Mounting  drawings  on  linen,  L  1 

ivory,  i.  3Y1 

marble,  I.  38Y 

— "  prints,  iv.  403 

Mouse  colour,  dyeing  hats»  ii.  233 

Mouth  glue,  ii.  83 

Mouthpiece  of  phonograph,  iii.  176 

Mucilage  for  labels,  i.  340 

Mailer's  embalming  fluid,  iv.  45 

Multiplying  written  and  printed  matters,  ii. 

175-95 
Muntz  metal,  i.  12 ;  iii.  14,  29 
Muriate  of  tin,  L  40 

Muriatic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 198 
Music  plate  metal,  iiL  33 
Musical  boxes,  repairing,  iv.  294-300 

clocks,  iv.  318 

instruments,  repairing,  iv.  279-300 

Musk  soap,  i.  384 
Muslin,  cleaning,  ii.  148 

filters,  iv.  194 

glass,  iU.  236 

Mustard  oil  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Myrrh  extract,  ii.  286 

Namb  Plates,  Enamelled  Iron,  iii.  212 
Nankeen,  dyeing  paper,  Ii.  249 
Naphtha,  absorbing  by  oil,  iv.  4 

condensing  vapour  of,  iv.  5 

recovering  from  rubber  gtxKls,  iv.  3-5 

Naples  yellow,  i.  96;  ii.  426 
Narcotic  extract,  ii.  286 
Narcotine,  ii.  22 
Naturalists'  cement,  ii.  97 
Nature  printing,  i.  289 
Nectarine  essence,  ii.  272 
Negative  bath,  iv.  417 

elements  of  batteries,  iii.  76 

Negatives,  cleansing  old  varnished,  i.  291 

enlarging,  i.  285 

exposure  under,  i.  274 

firom  oil  paintings,  ii.  184 

intensifying  after  varnishing,  i.  292 

iron  developer  for  dense,  i.  293 

reducing  intensity  of,  i.  292 ;  iv.  368 

stripping  film  from,  iv.  366 

weak  and  flat  prints  from,  i.  281 

Nelson's  gelatine,  il.  307 

Nets,  tanning,  i.  324 

Neuber's  turf  mould  dressii^.  ii.  202 

Neutralising  efBuvia  from  tallow  pans,  i  351 

Nevada  smelting  ftimace,  iii.  423-5 

Newcastle  white,  i.  23 

News-letters,  photographic,  i.  295 

Nezeraux  air-cooling  system,  iv.  67 

Nichols'  add  pump,  iv.  103 

Nickel,  iii.  393-400 

Christofie's  process,  ilL  398 

deposits,  i.  220 

extraction,  iii.  393-8 

Qamier's  process,  iii.  397 

iron,  iii.  22 

ores,  iii.  393 

plating,  i.  220 

without  a  batieiy,  i.  220 


Nickel,  preparing  metallic,  iii.  396 

properties,  Ui.  398-400 

treating  arsenides,  iii.  394 

matte  and  speiss,  iii.  395 

sulphides,  ill.  393 

very  poor  ores  worked  for  other 
metals,  iii.  395 

uses,  Iii.  398-400 

Nicotine,  ii.  22 

Nielled  silver,  i.  218 

Niello  work  in  Japanese  bronzes,  iii.  38 

Niepce's  copying  process,  ii.  183 

Niewerth's  aluminium,  iii.  467 

Niobium,  iii.  400 

Nitrate  alumina  mordant,  ii.  221 

binoxide  of  mercury,  i.  239 

iron,  i.  39 

potash,  i.  239 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 
silver,  i.  239.  318 
as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

bath,  i.  283 

reducing,  i.  292 
Nitre  lozenges,  ii.  174 
Nitric  acid,  i.  236 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  199 

for  refining  gold,  iii.  241-5 

ether  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

' oxide  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  199 

Nitro-glycerine,  i.  142 
NitrO'Sulpbate  of  iron,  i.  39 
Nitrous  acid.  i.  235 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  198 


for    electric 


Nogat,  ii.  165 
Non-registering     instruments 

measuring,  iii.  142-4 
Nonpareil  bitters,  ii.  29 

comfits,  ii.  163 

marble  book  edges,  iv.  243 

Noria  for  raising  water,  iv.  92 
Nottingham  black  glaze,  iii.  222 

white,  i.  93 

Noxious  vapours,  destroying,  iii.  203,  243 
Noyau  cream  ice,  ii.  IjTl 
Nuisance,  preventing,  iii.  203, 243 

at  glue-works,  ii.  307-9 

at  gut-works,  ii.  320-2 

Nuth's  copying  process,  ii.  18S 
Nutmeg  essence,  ii.  274 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

Nux  vomica  extract,  ii.  286 

Oak  Gboukds.  1.  419 

in  Bpirit  colour,  i.  421 

stain,  i.  418 

staining  wood,  i.  264 

varnish,  i.  70 

wainscot,  imitating,  i.  416 

Obach's  tangent  galvanometer,  ill.  142 

Obliterated  ink,  i.  343,  392 

Obtaining  gold  from  old  bath,  i.  291 

Ochres,  i.  98 

Ohm-meter,  iii.  144 

Oil,  absorbing  naphtha  in,  iv.  4 

as  a  disinfectant,  i.  196 

cloth,  iv.  21 

colours  on  carbon  prints,  i.  280 

pahiting  in,  i.  99-103 
for  wateiproofing,  iv.  29 
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(Ml  gthttng  OD  wood,  1.  2M,  297 

lATd,  reflnlng,  1.  334 

liibricaUng.l  334 

paintings,  negatives  from,  ii.  184 

pollard  oak  in.  i.  423 

~—  pref«  waste,  albain<'n  fttMD,  ii.  9 

sketching  paper.  1. 101 

itaina.  removing,  ii.  134 

watdmukers',  i.  334 

Oilcloth,  cleaning,  ii.  126 
Oiled  paper.  U.  393 
Oiling  pUnes,  i.  86 
Oils.  i.  372.  373 

action  on  metals.  UL  369->74 

bleaching,  ii.  34 

boiling,  ii.  429 

drying,  ii.  429 

filtering,  iv.  196-8 

flre-teatinct  UL  366-8 

for  carriage  painting,  ii.  440 

fttmiture,  i.  87 

gumming,  iii.  364 

painting,  ii.  427-9 

viscosity,  iii.  364 

Oi'skins,  re^iairing,  i.  368 

4Moicacid,i.  373 

Olive  brown,  dyeing  silk,  i.  31 

dyeing  ootton,  i.  38 ;  ii.  227 

paper,  ii.  249 

wool.  ii.  269 

green  bouse  paint,  i.  108 

oil,  i.  372 

CNcira experiments  on  disinfectanttt,  ii.  198 
Oftalotype  pictures,  i.  294 
Opaque  mahogany  paint,  i.  109 

oak  paint,  i.  108 

Opium  extract,  iL  286 
Optical  work,  lacquering,  iii.  333-6 
Opticians*  cement,  ii.  97 
Orange  baskets,  ii.  166 

bitters,  ii.  29 

comfits,  ii.  163 

dyeing  calico,  ii.  219 

cotton,  I.  38  ,•  ii.  227 

paper,  ii.  249 

silk,  i.  32 

woollen,  i.  36 ;  il.  269 

enamel,  i.  49 

essence,  ii.  272,  274 

flower  drops,  ii.  168 

soap.  i.  385 

icecream,  ii.  17 1 

inks,  ii.  333 

lake,  i.  93 

paint,  i.  108 

peel  essence,  ii.  274 

prawlings,  ii.  169 

reserve,  calico  printing,  ii.  209 

water  ice,  ii.  172 

Ore,  huddling  copper.  iiL  62 

cleaning  copper,  iii.  51 

crushing  copper,  iii.  51 

Jigging  copper,  iii.  61 

Organ  pipes,  metal  for,  i.  13 
Orgeat  drops,  ii.  168 

ice  cream,  ii.  169 

Oriental  verd  antique  on  wood,  i.  426 

Ormolu,  i.  13, 190 

Ornamented  work,  polishing,  i.  89 


Omamentins  hook  edgeii  L  396 

brasa,  iii.  16 

glass,  iii.  236-8 

Ornaments  for  picture  frames,  1. 430 

Orpiment,  L  96 ;  ii.  426 

Osier  baskets,  iv.  276-9 

Osmic  add  as  a  disinftctaiitk  11. 196 

Osmium,  iii.  400 

Outdoor  clocks,  iv.  318 

photography,  !▼.  416 

O.  V.  retorts  iv.  171 
Over-exposure  of  photographs,  i.  280 

firing  dial-pUtes,  lit.  210 

graining,  L  420 

—  -printed  prooft,  reducing,  iv.  397 
Ox  gall,  purifying,  i.  116 

Oxalate  potaadum,  it  443 
Oxide  silver,  L  61 

tin,  i.  404 

Oxidised  silver,  1.  218 
Oxidising  silver  articles,  1.  318 
Oxychloride  due  conent,  ii.  107 
Oysters,  preserving,  ii.  444 
Ozukerit,  L  353 

Packfoko.  iii.  21 

Packing  and  storing^  iv.  23-41 

articles  of  delicate  odour,  iy.  26-32 

cauKtic  soda,  iv.  24 

china,  iv.  23 

d<'liquescent  salts,  iv.  24 

explosive  fluids,  iv.  26 

flowers,  Iv.  26 

fulminates,  iv.  25 

glass,  iv.  23 

ice,  iv.  36-41 

paper,  ii.  393 ;  iv.  17 

petroleum,  iv.  25 

phosphorus,  iv.  24 

tea,  Iv.  26-32 

textiles,  iv.  32-6 

woods  suitable  for,  iv.  32 

Padding  style,  calico  printing,  ii.  213 
Paecottdh  for  raising  water,  iv.  91 
i'aint,  il.  427-36 

anticorrosive,  i.  99 

applying,  ii.  431 

bronze,  i.  99 

—  brushes,  ii.  432 

cleaning,  ii.  126 

cause  of  cracking,  iL  439 

cement,  ii.  434 

cleaning,  ii.  125 

coats,  ii.  432 

copper,  ii.  436 

destroying,  i.  117 

discoloration,  li.  433 

disinfecting,  ii.  202 

driers,  ii.  429 

drying,  iL  431 

economical,  i.  99 

filling,  ii.  432 

for  wire  work,  i.  99 

gil<i»ng  on,  L  306 

gold,  li.  436 

grinding,  ii.  430 

iron,  li.  436 

^--  lime,  iL  435 

mlaoellfweous,  il.  434-9 
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Paint,  mixing,  li.  439 
oils  for»  ii.  427-9 

—  priming  coat,  ii.  431 

removing  smell,  it  433 

Bilicated,  ii.  435 

stains  on  glass,  ii.  122 

removing,  ii.  133,  137 

steatite,  ii.  439 

——  storing^  ii  431 

—  Bwrbce  for,  11. 433 

transparent,  11.  436 

tungsten,  11.  436 

vehicles,  ii.  427-9 

water-colours,  it  433 

— •  window,  ii.  436 

zinc,  ii.  436 

Painted  book  edges.  17.  246 
Painters'  cream,  i.  91 
Painting,  ii.  436-42 

—  badger  tools  for,  1. 100 

brushes  for  oil,  i.  99 

canvas  for,  i.  101 

carriages,  i.  79 ;  11.  438-41 

cleaning  oil  brushes,  1. 100 

easel  for,  i.  99 

fresco,  i.  109 

glass  for  magic  lantern,  L  58 

glazinff  for,  i.  102 

gold  size  for,  L  102 

grounds,  L  101 

hoghair  tools  for,  i  100 

houflo,  i.  105-9 

impasting,  1. 103 

ingredients,  ii.  436-8 

mahlstick  for,  i.  99 

measuring,  11.  438 

megilps,  1. 102 

new  work,  i.  107 

oil  colours,  L  99-103 

oil  stretching  paper,  i.  101 

oils  for,  1.  101 

old  work,  i.  107 

on  vellum,  i.  349 

paletten  tor,  i.  99 

preserving  cracked,  i.  113 

scumb  Ing,  i.  103 

eignboaroH,  i.  112 

vehicles  for  colour,  1  101 

water  colount,  1. 104 

woodwork,  ii.  441 

Paintii  rs,  cleaning,  ii.  126-9 

lining.  11.  126 

old,i.  116 

restorinc^  11. 127 

Btoppinfr,  11.  126 

varDishing  valuable,  L 113 

Paints,  fireproof,  U.  294-6 
-^  luminous,  ii.  380-2 
PalisHy  glaze,  ilL  221 
Palladium,  ill.  401 
Pahn  oil,  i  372 

soap,  i  382 

Pan  treatment  of  hllver  ores,  ill  417 
Panama  hats,  iv.  272 
Pansy,  dyeing  sUk,  li.  251 
Paper,  i.  426-8;  U  387-96 
aibumenifling,  iv.  389-91 

—  astronomical  drawing,  ii.  391 
bleaching,  1. 14 


Paper,  blotting,  ii.  392 

boiling  eqMurto,  IL  390 

— —  raw  materials,  ii.  389 

with  caustic  soda,  ii.  390 

bronzing,  i.  18 

carbolised,  for  wrapping  meat^  11. 199 

card,  li.  391 

casts,  1.  430 

commercial  post,  ii.  390 

cream,  ii.  390 

crystalline,  11.  392 

decipherii^  burnt  documents,  ii.  332 

draining  and  pressing,  it  391 

drawing,  1. 1 

cartridge,  ii.  390 

dyeing,  il.  247-51 

envelope,  ii.  391 

&stening  on  drawing-board,  i.  1 

filtering,  11. 392 

filters,  iv.  188-91 

fireproofing.  ii.  299 

gilding  edges  oi;  1.  310 

writings  on,  i.  310 

hanging,  i.  118       i 

hangings,  gold.  i.  312 

hardening,  11.  393 

iodised,  for  disinfecting,  ii.  200 

iridescent,  IL  393 

lime  for,  il.  389 

litbographlc,  ii.  393 

luminous,  ii.  393 

negatives,  iv.  399,  401 

oiled,  ii  393 

packing,  li.  393 

pan,  Iv.  404 

post,  11.  391 

powder,  1.  429 

preserving  charred,  li.  443 

pulp,  bleaching,  11.  35 

removing  oil  stains  from,  ii.  135 

safety,  tt.  394 

selection  and  assortment  of  rags,  ii.  38 

smoothing,  11.  394 

soda  ash  fi>r,  II.  390 

splitting,  ii.  394 

Btaiuing,  i.  429 

test  papers,  11.  394 

tracing,  11.  395 

transfer,  11.  396 

transferring  engravings  to,  11. 195 

transparent  pamtlug  on,  1.  ill 

varnishes,  waterproof,  iv.  18 

washing  and  breaking,  11.  391 

waterproofing,  1.  369 ;  iv.  16-8 

waxed,  11.  396 

Papier  mach6,  i.  430 
Papyrograph,  11. 179 
Parabolic  cement,  11. 97 
Paraffin,  bleaching,  ii.  36 
Parallel  rule,  using,  i.  3 
Parchment,  ii.  396 

artificial,  ii.  396 

cleaning,  il.  129 

dyeing,  11.  251 

natuni,  ii.  396 

paper,  1.  428;  iv.  17 

—^  removing  wrinkles,  ii.  397 

size  for  finishing  silks,  11. 140 

— —  staining,  1. 429 
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pArchm^nt  uniiiiig  to  paper  or  wood,  i.  9 
P*n-lrii  I'Xtract,  ii.  2''tf 
ParlAU  ctm'-nt,  ii.  97 
PariA  blu**.  ii.  403 

—  coment,  il.  97 
Parini.iii  cake,  ii.  153 
Parker's  Jfwelry  alloy,  ill.  2r. 

I*arkea  proccM  of  donlvering  I^^,  ill.  357 

vulcaniitiiuc  proctiw,  iv.  6 

Parkettiue,  iL  358-66 

]*arone'8  waterprou&ng  procosK,  i\'.  23 

Panun'.-t  manganpse  bronie,  iii.  25-7 

Parti nir  gold,  iii.  241-6 

Pdwtinl's  embalming  fluid,  Iv.  45 

Paste  blacking,  iv.  49 

— —  ceninitH,  ii.  914-100 

— —  Cdfii  starch,  it.  98 

fur  mounting  photograpli?,  U.  98 

for  paperhans^ng,  il.  I'J 

razor,  i.  405 

Bha\ing,  i.  386 

st&rch,  ii.  93 

— —  that  will  not  sour,  Ii.  99 

trimmers',  il.  99 

Pasteboard,  enamelled,  iii.  203 

waterproofing,  iv.  16 

Pastenr't)  fluid,  prcHcrving,  ii.  463 
Pasting  down  books,  iv.  250-2 

up  books,  iv.  234 

Patent  leather,  ii.  376 

. restoring,  ii.  377 

separating  stuck  hides,  ii.  377 

Patio  process  for  silver,  iii.  409-12 
Patta  rosa  lozenges,  ii.  171 
Pattinson's  dosilvcring  pmcrsH,  iii.  351 
Pant's  watorprooflng  process,  iv.  la 
I'avt'monis,  t.  119, 120 

—  ci)ncrete,  i.  120 
tar,  i.  120 

Pavesi's  disinfectant,  ii.  199 
P&ving  blocks  from  slug.  iii.  430 
Payment  for  electric  supply,  iii.  118 
Peach  colour  house  paint,  i.  108 

dyeing  woollen,  i.  35 

— ^  essence,  ii.  272 

ice,  ii.  172 

water  Ice,  ii.  172 

Pear  essence,  ii.  273 

water  ice,  ii.  172 

Pearl  colour  paint,  i.  108 

white,  i.  93 

Pearls,  cleaning,  i.  27 

glass,  iii.  228 

Peasley  cement,  ii.  100 
Pebbles,  cutting,  i.  403 
Pcchioey's  aluminium,  iii.  465 
Pedestal  for  intensity  coil,  iii.  114 
Peligot  blue,  ii.  402 
Pellitory  extract,  ii.  287 
Pencils,  copying,  ii.  192 

cutting,  1. 1 

for  water-colour  drawings,  i.  104 

Pennyroyal  essence,  ii.  274 
Peppermint  candy,  ii.  159 

drops,  ii.  168 

essence,  ii.  274 

lozenges,  ii.  174 

oil  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 202 

• rock,  ii.  164 


Pepeine  as  a  disinfectanti  ii.  19t 

Perchloric  add.  ii.  897 

Percolation,  iv.  198-209 

Percy  and  Patera's  silver  prooess,  ilL  427 

Perkins'  ice-maldng  machine,  iv.  19 

Perforating  glass,  iii.  331 

Perfuming  soaps,  i.  383 

Permanent  silver  prints,  iv.  381-3 

white,  i.  93 

Permanganate  potash  as  a  disinfectant,  iL  1 06-8, 
204 

soda  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

Peroxide  hydrogen,  ii.  323-5 

for  bleadiing,  ii.  30-3,  38 

Pory's  series  and  magneto  dynamo,  iii.  126 

shunt  and  magneto-dynamo,  iii.  126 

Persian  wheel  for  raising  water,  iv.  92 
Personal  danger  in  electric  li^^ting,  iiL  139 
Perspiration  stains,  removing^  ii.  133 
Peruvian  bitters,  ii.  30 
Petroleum-ether  as  a  di8tnfi9ctani»  iL  196 

storing,  iv.  25 

Pewter,  i.  13 ;  iii.  30,  35 

burnishing,  L  409 

soft  soldering,  i.  365 

solder  for,  i.  364 

Pewterers'  solder,  L  366 ;  iiL  32 
Pharaoh's  serpents,  L  146 
Pharmaceutical  stills,  iv.  126-31 
Phenol,  see  Carbolic  Acid 
Philosophical  instruments,  lacquer  for,  i.  75 
Phonographs,  iiL  172-8 

components,  iii.  172 

constructing,  iiL  173-8 

cylinder,  iiL  173 

diaphragms,  iii.  174, 176, 178 

leaden  record,  iii.  1 77 

mouthpiece,  iiL  176 

point,  111.  174 

sixpenny,  iii.  l77 

supports,  iii.  174 

tinfoil  for,  iU.  173,  176 

Phosphate  ammonia,  i.  243 

soda,  i.  243 

Phosphates  from  slag,  iii.  441 
Phosphor  alloys,  iii.  30 

bronze,  iii.  31 

Phosphorus,  effect  of,  on  iron,  iii.  22 

introducing  into  molten  metal,  iiL  30 

packing,  iv.  24 

Photo-crayon  portraits,  i.  270 
Photographers'  negative  varnish,  1.  69 
Photographic  camera,  i.  248 

emulsions,  iv.  149 

filtering,  iv.  195 

glass  plates,  cleaning,  ii.  121 

glasses,  sizes  of,  i.  250 

lens,  L  248 

methods  of  copying,  IL  176-91 

news-letters,  i.  295 

pictures,  mag\c,  i.  291 

softening,  L  255 

prints,  cement  for,  i.  23 

Phot^aphs,  cements  for  mounting,  L  23 

ceramic  enamels,  iii.  215-21 

coloured,  on  glass,  iii.  238 

enamelled  pi&ts,  iii.  214 

enamelling,  iii.  214-21 

causes  of  failure,  iiL  220 
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Photographs,  encauBtic  paste,  iii.  214 

etching  on  glass,  ill.  233 

paste  for  mounting,  ii.  98 

transferring  to  wood,  li.  193-5 

Photography,  i.  246-96 ;  iv.  343-435 

albumen  processes,  iv.  424 

albumenised  paper,  i.  255 

argentometer,  L  250 

arranging  drop-shutters,  iv.  424 

autotype  process,  i.  266 

background,  i.  291 

bromide  cadmium,  i.  259 

by  artificial  light,  I.  2«7 

by  magnesium  light,  iv.  398 

camera  attachment  for  paper  negatives, 

iv.  432 

carbon  printing,  i.  266 

cartes  de  visite,  varnishing,  i.  258 

collodio-albumen  process,  England's,  L  266 

Ryley's,  i.  265 

bromide  process,  i.  266 
chloride  paper,  iv.  378 

prhiting  process,  iv.  388 

citro-chloride  emulsion,  iv.  377 


collodion,  coating  plate  with,  L  252 
enlargements,  iv.  389 
formula,  Iv.  387 
iodised,  i.  259 
negatives,  i.  254,  260 
positives,  i.  251 
process,  i.  250 ;  iv.  377-89 
sensitised,  i.  259 
spirits  of  wine  for,  i.  250 
Sutton's  wet  process,  i.  262 


-^  copying  pictures,  i.  261 

crystal  enamel,  1.  258 

dark  room,  i.  247 ;  iv.  403 

developer  for  very  delicate  transparencies, 

iv.  388 

developing,  i.  253 

diapbanotypes,  i.  270 

dry  collodion  process,  I.  281 

plate  holder,  iv.  430 

drjing  plates,  iv.  369 

durable  sensitised  paper,  iv.  388 

enamel  photos,  iv.  414 

enlarging  on  argentic  paper  and  opals,  iv. 

401 

exposure,  i.  252 ;  iv.  429 

fixing,  i.  253,  257 ;  iv.  380 

flexible  plates,  iv.  410 

- —  floating  albumenised  paper  on  the  silver 

bath,  iv.  391-3 
— —  fluid  measure,  i.  251 

■ focus,  i.  249 

— —  gelatine  developers,  iv.  351-9 

— — emulsions,  iv.  344-51 

intensifiers,  iv.  359-66 

processes,  iv.  343-77 

gelatino-bromide  film  paper,  iv.  370 

glass  [xwitives,  instructions  for,  i.  253 

ground,  iv.  387 

—  gum  and  gallic  add  process,  L  269 

—  Hartley's  dry-plate  process,  iv.  372-7 
heliotype,  i.  271 

honey  process,  i.  285 

— —  image,  tearing  in  transferring,  i.  281 
>—  instaotaneous  apparatus,  iv.  433-5 
— shatter,  iv.  424 


Photography,  instantaneous  shutter  for  timed 
exposures,  iv.  426-8 

intensifying,  i.  260 

iodide  and  biomide  solution,  L  259 

cadmium,  i.  259 

ivory  type,  i.  271 

Jarvis  shutter,  iv.  428 

lantern  slides  on  albumen,  iv.  391 

light  for  dark  room,  iv.  403 

lime  toning  bath,  iv.  389 ; 

measuring  speed  of  drop-shutters,  iv.  425 

medallions,  Iv.  411 

miscellaneous,  iv.  395-435 

mounting,  i.  258 ;  iv.  403 

negative  bath,  iv.  417 

negatives,  albumen  varnish  for,  i.  261 

amber  varnish  for,  i.  261   - 
developing  solution  for,  i.  259 
faults  in,  i.  255 
flxing  solution  for,  i.  260 
silver  nitrate  bath  for,  i.  259 
stopping  out,  L  260 
nitrate  silver  bath,  i.  252 
on  silk,  i.  290 
on  wood,  iv.  405-10 
operating  room,  i.  246 
outdoor,  iv.  416 
paper,  i.  255 

albumenised,  i.  255 
negatives,  iv.  399,  401 
pan,  iv.  404 
preparing  the,  i.  256 
permanent  silver  prints,  iv.  381-3 
photographing  paper  photos,  iv.  399 

on  fabric,  iv.  389 
pigment  employed,  i.  279 
positive  collodion,  i.  252 
positives  and  negatives,  i.  250 
printing  process,  i.  255-7 

positive  from  positive,  iv.  397 

prints,  delects  in,  i.  258 

fixing  solution  for,  1.  260 

obtaining  quickly,  i.  261 

on  paper  in  5^minutes,  iv.  4f.O 

putting  up  plates,  iv.  367 

reducing  negatives,  iv.  368 

over-printed  proofs,  iv.  397 

remedy  for  frilling,  iv.  367 

restoring  faded  photos,  iv.  397 

saturated  iron  solution,  iv.  387 

sensitive  collodio-gelatine  tissue,  i.  278 

sensitising  solution  for,  i.  260 

silver  prints  mounted  on  glass,  iv.  411 

silvering,  large  mirrors  for,  i.  316 

solution,  developing,  i.  252 

fixing,  i.  252 

stripping  film  from  negatives,  iv.  366, 395 

sulphurous  acid,  Iv.  423 

- —  Sutton's,  converting  negative  into  positive, 
i.  265  • 

process,  organifier,  i.  264 

varnish,  i.  265 

table  of/solubilities  of  chemicals,  iv.  396 

tannin  process,  1. 286 

testing  a  lens,  iv.  404 

tissue  n^catives  ft'om  plates,  iv.  371 

tonhig,  i.257;  iv.  414-6 

and  flxing  in  one  bath,  i.  261 
baths,  L  260, 261 
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FbolognphT,     toolng    silver    dtro-diloride 

prints.  It.  369 
tourt«u'  preterrative  dry-plate  proceee, 

Iv.  3M3 
^—  transparenciefl,  iv.  384-Y 
~—  QDeveD  texture  in  finlehed  print,  1.  281 

vembhce,  L  263 ;  !▼.  417-23 

vitrified  photos,  iv.  412 

wssbliur.  L  268 

wetf^ts  sDd  messares  used  in,  t.  251 

Wer^e'tt  gold  toning  bath,  iv.  388 

Winter's  canvas  enlaraeinents,  iv.  389 

Photo-litbographv,  L  289;  U.  183 
Pboto-mlcrographs,  i.  296 
Pbotophones,  iil  178-81 

selenimn  cell,  iii.  179 

transmitter,  iU.  180 

Phototypy,  ii.  186 
Pianos,  iv.  279-88 

blocking,  iv.  281 

bozting,  iv.  283 

Celeste  pedal,  iv.  288 

centres  sticking,  iv.  281 

damp,  iv.  281 

doTMbUlty,  iv.  282 

foulty  repetition,  iv.  285 

hsmmers  sticking,  iv.  283 

key?«,  iv.  282 

sticking,  iv.  281 

moths,  Iv.  281 

pitch,  iv.  283 

patting  in  strings,  iv.  280 

re-hinglng  levers,  iv.  2S0 

renewmg  pins  and  wires,  iv.  285-7 

repairing  sticker-hinge,  iv.  280 

msty  wires,  iv.  288 

selecting,  iv.  279 

~—  taking  to  pieces,  iv.  282 
Pickles  for  brass,  iii.  13, 16 
Pickling  fyuit.  &c..  ii.  446 

timber,  ii.  456-68 

Pick8.  tempering,  iii.  286 
Picota  for  raising  water,  Iv.  91 
Picric  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Pictet's  ice-making  machine,  iv.  78 
Picture  canvas,  preparing,  i.  113 

frames,  cleaning,  ii.  119 

composition  for,  i.  123,  304 

gilding,  i.  301 

ornaments  for,  i.  430 

Pictures,  cleaning,  i.  27 

magic,  photographic,  i.  291 

opeJotype,  i.  294 

Piecing  indiarabber,  i.  360 

leather  straps,  i.  329 

Pier-glass,  partially  resilvering,  i.  316 
Pigment  style,  calico  printing,  Ii.  213 
Pigments,  i.  89 ;  ii.  398-427 

alum  white,  L  93 

black,  i.  97 

blue,  i.  98 

ivory,  i  97 

lamp,  1.  97 

Russian,  i.  98 

blue-,  i.  96 

azure,  i.  96 

cobalt,  i.  97 

lake,  i.  92 

Prussian,  i.  97 


Pigments,  bhie  Saxon,  1. 97 

ultramarine,  i.  9e 

■ ashes,  L  96 

Brasllwood  lake,  i.  92 

carminated  lake,  L  92 

cochineal  lake,  L  92 

Derbyshire  white,  L  93 

employed  in  photography,  L  279 

for  colouring  waterproof  goods,  iv.  3 

for  glass.  ilL  22»-9 

for  nuudc-lantem  sUdes^  L  58 

Cpreen,  Barth's,  L  94 

Bremen,  i.  94 

Brighton.  L  94 

Brunswl(^  i.  94 

chrome,  L  95 

emerald,  1. 95 

Gellarf  s.  i.  95 

iris,  i.  96 

lake,  I.  92 

manganese,  i  96 

mountain,  L  96 

—  Prussian,  1.  96 

sap,  L  95 

8cheelc's,1.95 

Vienna,  1.  95 

lac  lake,  1.  92 

lakes,  i.  91 

madder  lake,  L  92 

massicot,  i.  89 

mineral  white,  i.  93 

Newcastle  white,  L  93 

Nottingham  white,  i.  93 

orange  lake,  i.  93 

pearl  white,  i.  93 

permanent  white,  L  93 

photographs  in,  L  273 

re«l,  chalK,  i.  89 

Indian,  i.  89 

lake,  i.  93 

lead,  i.  89 

light,  i.  89 

Spanish  white,  i.  93 

sulphate  lead,  i.  91 

white,  1  93 

Chinese,  i.  94 

Hamburg,  i.  94 

Venetian,  i.  94 

wliite-leud,  i.  93,  94 

whiting,  i.  94 

Wilkinson's,  i.  04 

yellow,  1.  95 

chrome,  i.  95 

King's,  i.  96 

lake,  i.  93 

Naples,  1.  96 

Piltz  furnaces,  iii.  340 
Pin  wire,  iil.  36 
Pinchbeck,  i.  11 ;  iii.  34 
Pineapple  essence,  11.  273 

Ice,  il.  172 

water  Ice,  II.  172 

Pink,  dyeing  calico.  11.  213, 215,  219 

oitton,  i.  37 

paper,  ii  250 

hUk,  i.  32 

woollen,  Frenoh,  L  35 

inks,  ii.  3  »3 

— —  mordant,  i.  40 


OCSlEBAt  IHV&X. 


Pinkrwl  t\Uict,  11.  HI 
H[K,lMd™,IIL3M. 
tliKllDed,  Ul.  Ml 

Itpch  mtU,  fW  orgsB,  1- 13 

(olikrliiR,  1.  SM 

11qllg^  clwdo^  11. 149 

Mroii'i  w»l(Tnr«)fing  proMSS.  Iv.  10 

PliUchIo  cBudj,  11. 16i 

■  PUchBti>lnhreiiig?lng,  11.  133 

iljili  nrocHB  fi>r  truLBfcirlug  pliotogrBphH  : 

wwa,  il.  lS3-t 
FIhId  pyrDoilllQ  developer,  1 263 
l-kDCh  ullSg.  ■■  »i 
I'lastrr.  liroDrioL  1.  IB 
— ^  cuts,  pnlluilnft  L  4W 
cedwDU.  U.  100 


pollabed,  1.  EB 

powdeni,  1.  tH 

—  Mj\t,  cslln  printlnjt,  II. 

-■■' '  wIiferftir.LM 


ruud  nwul,  Mlifai 


puUlBE  up  gcUtlDe,  It, 

ruilo,  111.  It 

^ —  -IrMlnm  aUc^,  111.  2« 
PIbUhWdk  dUIo,  iU.  BO 
illTer,  1.318 


Berlliu  pnKM>,lil.  403 

nuUcttile  br  vet  ntr,  il 

oiMe,l.El 

nDpmla,llL404 

—  poi^pfalg,  HI.  403 


—  wula  tBOtba-Oqamt,  nllUatiiK  liL  401 
-autatatoglj-—  "  "■" 


PollgtKd  meUl,  nnUi  tat,  1.  It 


PolldKd  plate  Elus,  L  ii 


Is,  1.81 


;,  1. 4o« 


—  homuKllvi 

or  lortolMhell,  I,  e> 

~lnUl«latb^I.  s) 

—  nuboguiT.  I.  SB 

—  iiuirt>lM.5fl>.B»3, 

—  DWterUli.  1. 101 


—  Biother4tf'i 


itdnnk, 


rl,L« 


sWel,  lUaj  tbr,  111,  3S 

TnltMiltt,  I.  US 

irbeeli,l,'M3 

Pcdluk'i  fjlycerine  cOHnt, 
FoUinl  ou  gnlnlDa.  1.  dB 


Polygnphlc  ptpe r,  IL  lao 
Ponceui,  dyelDg  wool^  II.  K9 

Pontlulu  l»d7  fl>i  pottlna  1. 13 

MideBts,  il.  m 

electTO-glLdlDgOiliL  IVO 

Ponna  pnuery  filUfra,  It.  IBI 
FDT^fn  Iri^luB,  11.  ua 
I'DTphjif,  cIuDIng,  i-  Z> 

ImlUtlDKon  wood.  1. 139 

Foriabla  glot,  L  41 ;  11.  M 
PottnHe,  ubinel,  I.  MB 
Podtive  demeau  of  tatteries,  I" 
P«ltlTe«,  tnapireat,  L  38) 
Ptut] "  ~" 


PoaCpuer.lLSI 
PMufa,!.  tt4 


blcllIDIUISHftdUll&BUllt,U.I>t,  1» 

bUUriM-IU.  11-81 

GhloiateukdWnlKUiit.U.lH 


ouUt(tU.44( 

P(<«tot«,  Blbnmm  trom,  U. 

BnNTTlllfc  a,  44S 

FoUlo  iplilCu.  II 
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PotentiAl  gftlvanometer,  ill.  144 
Pottery,  gliding.  1.  49.  60,  305 

gUJng.  ilL  231-4 

lustres.  111.  221 

printing  oil  for»  L  47 

stains  for.  L  47 

Potting  bodies,  i.  42-4 

flrlng,  i.  43 

Ponnd  cikc.  ii.  153 
Pouring  molten  metal.  Ui.  9 
Powder,  cleaning  plate.  L  404 

gold,  for  gilding.  L  306 

silvering.  1.  318 

Power,  electric  transmission,  iii.  165 

measurers,  iii.  144 

Practical  units  of  electric  measturement,  iii.  141 
Pradez  air-cooling  system,  iv.  63 
Precautions  against  fire  in  electric  lighting. 

iii.  138-40 
— —  in  making  white-lead,  ii.  423 

in  using  batteries,  iii.  104 

Precipitates,  filtering,  iv.  194 

Preparing  alkaloids,  general  methods,  ii.  16 

horn,  i.  340 

picture  fi'ames.  L  301 

speculum,  1.  317 

Preservative  solution  for  sensitive  platea,  i.  282 
Preserving,  ii.  443-68 

anatomical  specimens,  iv.  41-6 

bath,  tannin,  i.  285 

beer.  U.  443 

— —  charred  paper,  it.  443 

egg  albumen,  ii.  9 

fish.  ii.  443 

food,  11.  443-60 

fruit,  ii.  444-8 

Juico:}.  ii.  450 

ftirs,  ii.  453-5 

grain,  ii.  444-6 

gums,  ii.  450 

hay.  11.  450 

honey,  ii.  446 

indiarubber.  ii.  451 

leather,  1.  327 ;  ii.  451 
belts,  1.  329 

leeches,  ii.  451 

— —  lemon  Juice,  ii.  452 

— —  linen  stufifis  and  yams,  ii.  456 

meat,  ii.  446-9 

milk,  ii.  449 

Pasteur's  fluid,  ii.  453 

photc^aphers'  albumen,  ii.  9 

kaulin's  fluid.  11. 453 

skins,  ii.  453-6 

stone,  ii.  455 

textile  fabrics,  ii.  455 

timber.  11.  456-68 

mine,  ii.  456 

vaccine  lymph,  ii.  456 

vegetables,  ii.  444-6 

wood,  11.  456-68 

yeast,  ii.  468 

Press-button  for  electric  bells,  iii.  ^2 
Pressing  paper  stuff,  ii.  391 
Pressure  measurers,  ill.  144 
Preventing  nuisance,  iii.  203.  243 . 

at  glue-works,  ii.  307-9 

at  gut-works,  ii.  320-2 

Plimary  coil  for  induction  coils,  iii.  108 


Primary  coll  for  intensity  coila,  iii.  in 
Priming  coat  of  paint,  ii.  431 

for  new  work.  L  107 

paint  for  carriages,  iL  438 

Primrose,  dyeing  woollen,  L  36 

soap,  1.  385 

Print  on  paper  in  5  minutes,  iv.  400 
Printers'  rollers,  i.  410 
Printing,  copying,  IL  175-96 

ink,  i.  346;  iL  343-6 

stains,  removing,  ii.  136 

nature,  i.  289 

oil  for  pottery,  L  47 

photos  on  fabric,  iv.  389 

positive  from  positive,  iv.  397 

Prints,  bleaching,  i.  15 

mounting,  iv.  403 

removing  varnish  from,  i  72 

silver  chloride  ftx)m  washing,  i.  292 

IVom  trimmings  of  untoncd,  i.  292 

varnish  for,  i.  68 

weak  and  flat  from  negatives,  i.  281 

Proofing  fabrics  by  spreading,  iv.  3 
Protecting  battery  fittings,  ill  104 

gUss,  iii.  238 

Protem,  albumen  ih>m,  ii.  9 
Protochloride  tin.  i.  240 
Prussian  blue.  1.  97 ;  ii.  402-4 

green,  i.  95 ;  ii.  412 

Prussiate  potash,  il.  403 

tempering  by,  UL  283 

Prussic  acid.  i.  236 
Puce,  dyeing  wool.  U.  269 
Puddling  iron,  iii.  250 
Pulley  for  raising  water,  iv.  87 
Pumphrey's  collograph,  ii.  180 
Pumps,  iv.  87-106 

acid.  iv.  101-3 

lye,  iv.  105 

soap,  iv.  105 

syrup,  iv.  103-6 

water,  iv.  87-101 

Punch  water  ice,  ii.  172 
Puncher  for  cleaning,  ii.  140 
Purifying  feathers,  ii.  117 

oil  for  painting,  ii.  427-9 

Purple  cotton  spirit,  1.  40 

distance  enamel.  1.  49 

dyeing  calico,  ii.  212.  215,  219 

cotton,  1.  37 ;  ii.  228 

horn,  11.  233 

leather,  ii.  240 

silk.  i.  33 

wood,  11.  264 

woollen,  L  34 

enamel,  i.  49 

ink,  i.  345 ;  11.  329,  345 

of  Cassius,  ii.  414 

royal  blue,  dyeing  silk,  1.  33 

woollen,  i.  34 

silk  spirit.  1.  39 

vat,  1.  39 

woollen  spirit,  i.  40 

Putting  together  electric  bell,  iii.  97. 101 

up  plates,  iv.  367 

Putty,  i.  42 ;  ii.  101 

for  carriage  paintiog,  ii.  439 

glaziers',  T.  116 

powder,  i.  404 
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^tty,  soft,  i.  42 

softening,  i.  42 

Pyrt^alUc  developer,  i.  283 
Pyroligneous  acid,  ii.  16 
Pyrophos^phate  soda,  i.  244 
Pyrotechnic  mixtures,  i  140 
Pyroxyllc  spirit,  ii.  16 
Pyroxyline,  ii.  368-66 

Quantity  Meters,  ill.  144-6 
Quartation  of  gold,  iU.  241-5 
Quassia  essence,  ii.  274 

extract,  ii.  287 

Queen's  metal,  i.  12  ;  ill.  25 
Quenching  iron,  iii.  273 
Quicking  glass,  ii.  77 
Quinetum,  ii.  23-5 
Quinine,  ii.  23-5 

and  alcohol  as  disinfectants,  ii.  196 

and  muriatic  acid  as  disinfectants,  ii.  19G 

essence,  11.  275 

Rags,  Blbachikg,  ii.  36 

^—'  selection  and  assortment,  ii.  387-9 

Railway  axles,  composition  for,  i.  334 

grease,  iii.  378 

Railways,  electric,  iii.  167-70 
Rain-water  cistern  filters,  iv.  188 
Raising  water  to  top  of  house,  iv.  87 
Raspberry  comfiti),  ii.  163 

drops,  U.  168 

-^  essence,  ii.  273 

ice,  Ii.  172 

rock  or  stick,  Ii.  165, 166 

water  ice,  il.  172 

Ratafia  cream  ice,  ii.  172 

Rate  of  expending  electric  energy,  iii  141 

Rau-cau  isinglass,  U.  358 

Raulin's  fluid,  preserving,  ii.  453 

Raw  oil,  preparing,  i.  81 

Razor  paste,  1. 405 

Reagents,  filtering,  iv.  193 

Realgar,  ii  426 

Reboulet's  emtwlming  fluid,  iv.  45 

Reciprocating  lift  for  wells,  iv.  94 

Reckenzaun's  motor,  iii.  165 

Recovering  naphtha  from  rubber  goods,  iv.  3-5 

salts  fh>m  solations,  by  cold,  iv.  83-7 

Rectification  of  alcohol,  ii.  13-6 
Red  brass,  i.  10 

chalk,  i.  89 ;  ii.  415 

cotton  spirit,  1. 40 

dyeing  calico,  iL  212,  215,  219-21 

cotton,  i.  37 ;  ii.  228-30 

horn,  ii.  223 

horsehair,  ii.  234 

ivory,  ii.  235 

kid  gloves,  ii.  236 

leather,  ii.  238-40 

—  paper,  ii.  250 

wood,  ii.  265 

wool,  ii.  269 

-^  enamel,  i.  49 

gold,  iii.  25 

heightening  colour  of,  i.  311 

house  pfdnt,  i.  105 

Inks,  i.  345 ;  U.  330,  331,  333, 345 

lake,  i.  93 

— r  lead,  i.  89,  90 ;  ii.  415 


Red  mordant,  i.  40 

pigments,  i.  89 ;  414-6 

stain  for  wood,  1.  418 

tombac, !.  11 

Reddle,  ii.  415 

Reducing  intensity  of  n^atives,  i.  292 

negatives,  iv.  368 

old  baths  and  solutions,  i.  221-3,  2C0,  202 

over-printed  proofs,  iv.  397 

Reel  for  intensity  coil.  iii.  110 
Refined  liquorice  lozenges,  il.  175 
Rpfinery  furnace,  iii.  250 
Refining  fiux,  i.  350 

hird  oil,  i.  334 

regulus  of  cobalt,  i.  53 

of  zain-e.  i.  52 

Refrigerating,  iv.  53-87 

Re^ilding  frames,  i.  304 

Registering  instruments  for  cLctiic  mcasuriiiff. 

iii.  144-8  ^ 

Registers,  Britannia  metal  for,  i.  10 
Rt^gulus  martialis,  iii.  23 

of  cobalt,  i.  53 

ofsaffre,!.  52 

Reimann's  waterproof  proo^ss,  iv.  19 
Reindeer  moss,  alcohol  from,  ii.  1 1 
Remedies  for  boiler  incrusitaUon,  ii.  42-62 

for  failures  in  photography,  i.  280 

for  frilling,  iv.  367 

Removing  stains,  i.  293 ;  it.  131-8 

Rennet-essence,  ii.  275 

Renovathig  silk,  i.  362 

Repainting  carriages,  i.  82 

Repairing  marble,  i.  393 

Reproducing  written  and  printed  matters,  ii» 

175-96 
Reserve  style,  calico  printing,  ii.  216 
Resetting  handsaws,  i.  366 
Residues  from  batteries,  iii.  92 
Re-silvering  pier  glass,  i.  315 
Resin  stains,  removing,  Ii.  132, 137 
Resinates  as  driers,  ii.  430 

metallic,  for  colouring  glass,  iii.  228 

Resist  varnishes,  i.  218 
Resistance  coils,  iii.  115 
—  measurers,  iii.  144 

of  wires,  iii.  140 

Resists  or  reserves,  i.  217 
Restoring  faded  photos,  iv.  397 

marble,  i.  332 

morocco  leather,  ii.  376 

Retorting  silver  amalgam,  iii.  418-20 
Retouching  carbon  prints,  i.  280 
Re-transfer  inks,  i.  348 
Reverberatory  ftimaces,  iii.  8,  55,  57, 222, 415, 

421,  422,  447,  449 
Reviver,  French  polish,  i.  86 
Rhatany  extract,  iL  287 
Rhodium,  iii.  406 
Rhubarb  essence,  ii.  276 
— ^  extract,  ii.  287 

lozenges,  il.  176 

Rhus  vermcifera  lacquer,  iii.  306-28 

Ribbed  plate  glass,  i.  55 

Rice  glue,  1. 41 

——  potmd  cake,  ii.  164 

Rice's  gelatine,  11. 306 

Richaxoson's  experiments  on  dislnfectontr 

200 
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lUi-k  clutlis,  waterpruofiiig,  i.  363 

King  gold,  ill.  25 

Rings  for  firing  dUI-ptateR.  iii.  206 

Biver  Plate,  fMcking  goods  for,  iv.  34 

Kivet  metal,  i.  13 

Bivets,  alloys  for,  ill.  34 

Road  metal  from  slag,  iii.  429 

RoasUng  chocolate.  iL  159 

Robeoo  oD  disinfectants,  ii.  202 

Rock  sugar,  ii.  166 

Rolled  brass,  i.  10 

Roller  fur  graining,  i.  424 

Rollers,  pnnters',  i.  410 

Roman  punch  ice,  ii.  172 

Rompel  s  antifriction  alloy,  iii  35 

Rondeletia  soap,  L  385 

Root  alcohol,  ii.  11-3 

Rose  candy,  ii.  159 

colour  enamel,  i.  50 

droM,  ii.  168 

dyeing  hats,  ii.  233 

— ^  —  paper,  H.  250 

Bilk,  i.  33 

— woollen,  i.  35 

-— lozenges.  Ii.  175 

— —  pink  vat,  i.  39 

80dp,  i.  385 

Itose's  alloy,  iii.  40 
Rosewood  graining,  i.  423 

ground,  1. 419 

imitating,  i.  417 

Roein  soap,  i.  381 

Roaster's  process  for  gold  refining,  iii.  224 

Ross's  caroon  battery,  lit  84 

Roewag  process,  lead,  iii.  349 

Rot  in  timber,  ii.  456-68 

Rotary  pump,  iv.  97 

Rouge,  1. 404 

Roughening  glass,  iii.  239 

Rounding  books,  iv.  236 

Roussillon's  copying  process,  il.  187 

Royal  blue,  woollen  spirits,  i.  40 

Royale  essence,  ii.  276 

Rozan  process  for  desilvering  lead,  iii.  3564 

Rubber,  calendering,  iv.  2 

crude,  cleaning,  iv.  I 

felt,  iv.  7 

goods,  iv.  1-8 

colouring,  iv.  7 

•  curing,  iv.  6 

•  drying,  iv.  5 

•  elastic  iv.  8 
•Joining,  iv.  7 

recovering  naphtha  firom,  Iv.  3-5 
spreading  and  doubling  at  ooe  opera- 
tion, iv.  4 

varnishing,  Iv.  7 

masticating,  iv.  1 

—  spreading  machine,  iv.2 

vulcanismg,  iv.  2 

Rubidium,  iii.  406 

Ruby,  dyeing  cotton,  I.  36 

woollen,  1. 34 

glass,  iU.  226 

imitation,  iii.  230 

Rugs,  cleaning,  ii.  149 

RuhmkorfTs  commutator,  Hi.  114 

Russell  on  disinfectants,  ii.  203 

Russet,  dyeing  leather,  ii.  238 


Russet  leather,  curryhig,  ii.  3ti9 
Russia  leather,  L  323;  ii.  377 
Russian  lampblack,  L  98 

matting,  iv.  273 

Rust  flrom  steel,  removing,  1. 360 
—^Joints,  cement,  i.  25 
—^  preventing,  i.  359 
Rusty  piano  wires,  iv.  188 
Ruthenium,  iii.  407 

Sable,  REvrviKO,  i.  321 

Saccharine  liquors,  evaporating,  iv.  163-8 

Sackdoth,  waterproofing,  iv.  20 

Saddles,  cleaning,  i.  828 

Safety  matches,  ii.  38S-S 

paper,  ii.  394 

Safflower,  preparing,  L  32 
Saffron  lozenges,  ii.  175 
Sage-green  house  paint,  L  108 
Sail-cloth,  waterproofing,  iv.  21,  23 
SaUa  for  raising  water,  iv.  93 
Salicine,  IL  26 

Salicylic  add  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 
Saline  solutions,  evaporating,  iv.  150-63 
Salix  rods  for  baskets,  iv.  27<M 
Salmon-colour,  dyeing  silk,  i.  32 

preserving,  ii.  444 

Salt  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

glaze,  iii.  222 

spirit  of,  i.  236 

pans,  iv.  152-61 

Saltpetre,  i.  239 

fh)m  damaged  gonpowder,  1 138 

Sjmd-ball,  i.  386 

filters,  iv.  172-6 

Sap-green,  i.  95;  11.  412 
Saponification,  i.  379 
Sapphire,  imitation,  iii.  230 
Sardines,  preserving,  ii.  444 
Sarsaparilla  essence,  U.  276 

extract,  ii.  587 

Satin,  cleaning,  ii.  146 
Satinwood,  graining,  t  423 
-—  ground,  i.  419 

staining  wood,  ii.  265 

Sauce  stains,  removing,  ii.  133 
Saucepans,  enamelling,  U.  211 

tinning  iron,  1.  336 

Sausage  skins,  ii.  319-22 

Sauvage's  jewelry  alloy.  Hi.  25 

Savonette,  camphor,  i.  386 

Savoury  spices  essence,  ii.  277 

Savoy  cake,  ii.  154 

Saw,  brazing  and  resetting  band-,  i.  836 

Saws,  tempering.  liL  287 

Saxony  blue,  I.  97 ;  ii.  404 

Scammony  extract,  ii.  288 

Scamoni's  copying  process,  ii.  184 

Scarlet,  dyeing  cotton,  i.  37 

leather,  ii.  240 

sUk,  L  33;  iL  251 

woollen,  i.  35 

silk  spirit,  i.  39 

woollen  spirit,  1. 40 

Scarves,  deaning,  U.  149 
Schede^s  green,  i.  95 ;  ii.  412 
Schio-liao  cement,  ii.  72 

ISchwelnflirth  green,  1.  95 ;  ii.  412 
Scoops  for  Faiang  water,  ly.  89-92 
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Sooop-wbeels  for  raising  water,  iv.  91 
Soorificatioa  of  copper,  iii.  62 
Scouring  dress  goods,  i.  319, 320 

lace,  i.  321 

shawls,  i.  321 

woven  silk,  II.  40 

Scrap  tin,  uUlislog,  iii.  453 

Screws,  1.  410 

ticulpture  of  marble  by  acids,  L  389 

Scumbling,  i.  103 

Sea  water,  evaporating,  iv.  150-2 

Sealing  iron  in  stone,  solder  for,  iii.  32 

tops  of  canned  goods,  soldvr  for,  iii.  32 

Sealing-wax,  L  42 

blaclc,  ii.  104 

blue,  li.  104 

bottle,  U.  104 

brown,  ii.  105 

cements,  ii.  101-6 

composition,  ii.  104-6 

deed,  it  105 

— ^  forming,  ii.  103 

green,  ii.  105 

ingredients,  ii.  101-3 

letter,  without  a  light,  ii.  105 

melting,  ii.  103 

mixing,  ii.  103 

parcel,  iL  105 

polishing,  iL  104 

red, iL  105 

stains,  removing,  Ii.  132 

translucent,  ii.  106 

varnish,  L  71 

yellow,  il.  106 

Seals,  making  glass,  L  340 

wax  impressions  from,  i.  340 

Seamen's  oilskins,  iv.  20 
Seaweed  isinglass,  ii.  355-8 
S.>a weeds,  iodine  from,  ii.  347-9 
Secondary  batteries,  iii.  181-9 

acid  solutions  for,  ill.  188 

alkaline  solutions  for,  iii.  188 

amalgamated  lead  plates,  iii.  186 

application,  iii.  185 

changes  in,  iii.  187 

charging,  iii.  186-8 

connections,  iii.  187 

containing  vessels,  iii.  187 

coupling  up,  iii.  188 

electromotive  force,  iii.  188 

energy  returned  from,  UL  189 

forming  cells,  iii.  183 
~—  galvanometers  for,  iii.  189 

hastening  formation  of  cell,  iiL  186 

kind  of  lead  for,  UL  186 

lead,  iii.  182 

metallic  solution  for,  iii.  188 

poles  of,  iii.  182 

principles  of,  iii.  181 

reducible  plates,  iii.  183 

value  of  lead  peroxide  as  electro- 
negative, iii.  184 

coil  of  induction  ooiL  iii.  108 

of  intensity  coil,  iii.  Ill 

Selecting  marble,  i.  387 
Selenium,  iii.  407 

cell,  iiL  179 

Senna  extract,  ii.  288 
Sensitised  paper,  durable,  iv.  388 


Sensitising,  L  274,  281,  284.  288 
Sensitive  ooUodio-gelatine  tissue,  L  278 

plates,  pr^ervative  solution  for,  i.  282 

Separately  excited  dynamos,  iii.  125 
Separating  gold  from  gilt,  copper,  and  silver, 
L311 

salts  from  solutions,  by  cold,  iv.  83-7 

silver  from  copper,  L  319 

the  elements  of  batteries,  iiL  76 

Sepia.  iL  410 

Serbat's  cement,  ii.  92 

Series  and  long  shunt  dynamos,  iii.  127 

magneto  dynamos,  iii.  126 

separate  — ,  iii.  126 

shunt     ,  iii.  127 

dynamos,  iii.  125 

Serum,  albumen  from,  ii.  6-8 
Seseman's  embalming  fluid,  iv.  45 
Sewage  gas,  detecting,  ii.  195 
Sewing  books,  i.  394;  iv.  231-3 
Shadoof  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 
Shakdo  alloy,  iii.  36 
I  Shakudo  in  Japanese  bronze,  iiL  33 
Shammy  leather,  il.  367 
Shaving  fluid,  L  386 

soap,  i.  386 

Shawls,  scouring,  L  321 ;  ii.  149 
Sheepskin  mats,  cleaning,  ii.  130, 149 
Sheepskins,  dressing,  L  322 

with  wool  on,  tanning,  L  324 

Sheet  brass,  iii.  15 

glass,  i.  64 

lead,  iU.  358-60 

Shellac,  bleaching,  ii.  37 

cements,  ii.  106 

Shells,  polishing,  L  406 
Shin-chu  alloy,  iii.  37 
Shingle  roofs,  fireproofinc^  f.  117 
Shoe  and  boot  making,  i.  329 

finishers'  ink,  ii.  342 

Short  circuiting  in  electric  currents,  iii.  133 

Shot,  iii.  361-3 

^—  silks,  dyeing,  i.  30 

Shrimps,  preserving,  ii.*444 

Shunt  and  magneto  dynamos,  iiL  126 

-—  separate  dynamos,  iii.  126 

dynamos,  iii.  125 

Sideraphthite,  iU.  39 

Siemens'  electro-dynamometers,  iii.  142 

torsion  galvanometer,  iii.  144 

watt-meter,  iii.  144 

Sienna,  ii.  410 

marble  on  wood,  i.  425 

Sight  black,  ii.  401 
Signboards,  painting,  i.  112 
Signs,  gilding,  L  298.  299 
Silent  matches,  iL  387 
Silicate  soda  paint,  i.  115 
Silicated  carbon  filters,  iv.  176 

paint,  ii.  435 

soap,  1.  380 

Silicon,  effect  of  on  iron,  iii.  22 
SUk,  bleaching,  L  14 ;  ii.  37-40 

dresses,  cleaning,  ii.  147 

dyeing,  L  30-3;  ii.  251 

-~-  goods,  cleaning,  ii.  150 

photography  on,  1.  290 

— —  renovating,  L  362 
— —  solvents  for,  i.  362 
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SUk.  fpiriti.  L  39 

—  VMTDisbed,  It.  21 

—  yarn,  bleadiing,  ii.  3S 

"— fulpbnring,  ii.  39 

tinting,  ii.  39 

woTen,  scouring  and  bleaching,  ii.  40 

Silkworm  gut,  i.  410;  ii.  323 
Mlttnifl  isingliiflB,  ii.  3S5 
Silver,  L  238;  Ui.  408-28 

amalgam,  ill.  12 

amalgamation  methods,  iii.  409-20 

anUmohiaU  lit  42^-6 

articles,  oxidising,  i.  318 

AugUatin's  process,  iii.  425 

bMTBl  process,  ilL  413-5 

bath  for  amateurs,  i.  214 

reducing,  i.  292 

bright  lustre  on,  i.  214 

broiixe,  i.  18 

— —  bumihhing,  I.  407 

chemistry  of  patio  process,  ill.  410-3 

of  Washoe  process,  lit  417 

Chinese,  i.  13 

chloride  battery,  iii.  90 

chloridii^ing.  iii.  416-8 

dtro-cbluride  prints,  toning,  iv.  369 

Claudet's  process,  iii.  425 

cleaning,  i.  174;  ii.  130 

liquid,  i.  2S 

colouring,  ii.  246 

copper  ingots  to,  i.  336 

coppering,  i.  183 

Cumenge's  process,  iii.  426 

cupellation,  iii.  420-3 

English  process,  iii.  420-2 

German ,  iii.  422 

deposits  on,  i.  215 

dials,  bleaching,  ii.  40 

dissolved  from  silvered  articles,  i.  217 

effect  of  on  iron,  iii.  21,  23 

electro-plating,  i.  211 

eliquation,  iii.  423 

engraving  on,  i.  169 

extraction  of,  i.  221 ;  iii.  409-28 

from  trimmings  of  untoned  prints,  i.  292 

frosted,  i.  319 

German,  i.  11 

gilding,  i.  190 

hot-water  process,  iii.  412 

Hunt  and  Douglas  procebS,  ill.  426 

imitation,  1. 11 ;  iii.  34 

in  the  cold  way,  1. 336 

inks,  ii.  341 

Kruiinke's  process,  iii.  415 

leaf,  vamisned,  I.  318 

lustre,  I.  61 

melting,  iii.  420 

Mexican  process,  iii.  409-12 

Nevada  smelting  process,  iii.  423-5 

nielled,  i.  218 

nitrate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

occurience,  iii.  408 

ores,  iii.  408 

oxidised,  i.  218 

pan  treatment.  III.  417 

?atio  process,  iii.  409-12 
'ercy  and  Patera's  process,  iii.  427 

plated,  i.  207 

• platenising,  1.  318  . 


Silver  plating,  i.  319 

Britannia  metal,  pewter,  lead,  and 

tin,  i.  214 

printing  on  oUmncenlsed  paper,  iv.  393 

—  prints,  fixing  without  hyposulphite,   iv. 

380 

permanent,  iv.  381-3 

properties,  ill.  428 

punfication,  iii.  428 

retorting  amalgam,  iii.  418 

separating  fh)m  copper,  i.  319 

smelting  aiitlmonial  ores,  ill.  423-:5 

sodium  amalgam,  iii.  418 

solder,  i.  364, 365 ;  liL  32 

soldering,  i.  364 

solution,  i.  51 

stains  from,  removing,  i.  293 

Stetefeldt  flimace,  iii.  416 

stove  process,  iii.  412 

sulphuric  acid  process,  iii.  427 

treating  galenas,  iii.  423-5 

uses,  iii.  428 

varnish  for,  i.  72 

Washoe  process,  iii.  415-8 

web,  Ii.  167 

weight  of  deposited,  i.  215 

wet  methods,  ill  425-8 

— —  Ziervogel's  process,  ill.  427 

Silvered  articles,  dissolving  silver  from,  t  217 

Silvering,  1.  206-11,  335,  336 

anodes,  i.  215 

barometer  scales,  i.  318 

brass,  i.  317 

bright  lustre,  i.  214 

burnishing,  i.  216 

by  heat,  i.  318 

cast  iron,  1.  319 

cheap  looking-glasses,  L  314 

clock  dials,  i.  319 

curved  glass,  I.  315 

deposits  on  solder,  i.  215 

dipping  in  warm  bath,  i.  209 

electro-plating  to  prevent  turning  yellow, 

i.  214 

fluid,  i.  316 

for  plated  reflectors,  i.  209 

glass,  Drayton's  process,  i.  315 

globes,  i.  317 

specula,  i.  316 

large  mirrors  for  photography,  i.  316 

looking^lasses,  i.  312-4 

mirrors,  i.  316 

mixture,  i.  318 

old,  i.  218 

plated  silver,  i.  207 

powder,  i.  318 

resist  varnishes,  i.  218 

resists  and  reserves,  i.  217 

'—'  rubbing,  cold,  i.  209 

whitening  in  a  pot,  i.  206 

with  silver-foil,  i.  208 

Siivertown  vulcanising  process,  iv.  6 

Similor,  iii.  14,  35 

Singer's  electric  cement,  ii.  70 

Single  stroke  bell,  iii.  99 

Sinodor  disinfectant,  ii.  203 

Siphons,  iv.  106-8 

filtering,  iv.  193 

for  carboys,  iv.  103 
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Siphons  for  maintainiog  uniform  flow  under 
varying  pressure,  iv.  108 

setting  apparatus,  iv.  107 

Fize,  ii.  300-9 

for  coloured  bonnets,  ii.  140 

gold,  i.  18 

Sizing  book  edges,  iv.  244 
Skin  colour,  dyeing  paper,  ii.  250 
Skinning  birds,  i.  330 
Skins,  dressing,  i.  326 

preparing,  i.  325 

preserving,  ii.  453-5 

small,  preserving,  i.  324 

Si{iver«i,  dressing,  i.  322 
Skrivanow's  battery,  iii.  90 
Sky-blue  house  paint,  i.  108 
Slag,  iii.  428-43 

analyses,  iii.  431,  433.  434,  435,  438 

artificial  stone,  iii.  438 

-: —  bottle  glass,  iii.  431 

bricks,  iii.  437 

casting  beds,  iii.  442 

castings,  iii.  430 

cement,  iii.  433-7 

character,  iii.  429 

for  insulating,  iii.  440 

manure.  Hi.  441 

mortar,  iii.  437 

paving  blocks,  Iii.  430 

phosphates  from,  iii.  441 

production,  iii.  428 

road  metal,  iii.  429 

sand,  iii.  432 

shingle,  Iii.  431 

wool,  Iii.  439 

works,  iii.  442 

Slate,  dyeing  hats,  ii.  233 

silk,  i.  32 

woollen,  i.  35 

enamelling,  i.  393 

polishing,  i.  406 

writing  on,  1.  411 


Slides,  magic  lantern,  i.  288 

photographs  for  microscopic,  i.  295 

Small  articles,  alloy  for,  iii.  40 
Small-pox  disinfection,  ii.  200 
Smalt,  i.  48  ;  ii.  404 
Smear  glaze,  iii.  221 
Smee's  battery,  iii.  91 
Smell  of  paint,  removing,  Ii.  433 
Smoke  extract,  IL  288 
Smoothing  paper,  ii.  394 

-parchment,  ii.  397 

Snumess  candles,  i.  359 
Soap  balls,  i.  386 

boiling,  i.  377 

^^  essence,  ii.  277 

for  cleaning,  il.  140 

lyes,  glycerine  from,  ii.  311-6 

pumps,  iv.  105 

Soaps,  1.  372 
Soda,  i.  374 

as  a  disinfectant,  Ii.  196 

— —  ash,  for  paper,  ii.  390 

— —  bisulphide  for  bleaching,  ii.  31 

pans,  iv.  161 

— —  permanganate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  201 

sulphate,  recovery  by  cold,  iv.  84 

(Sodium,  iii.  443 


Sodium-aluminium  chloride,  iii.  43 

amalgam,  iii.  12,  418 

'—  benzoate  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

bisulphite  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  198 

ethylate,  ii.  10 

glyceroborate  as  a  disinfectant,  Ii.  202 

sulphide  for  unhairing,  ii.  369 

tungstate,  iii.  455 

Soft  alloys,  iii.  39 

brilliant  varnish,  i.  71 

soap,  1.  382 

solders,  I.  365 ;  iii.  32 

woods,  polishing  in  the  lathe,  i.  88 

Softening  cast  iron,  i.  26 

castings,  i.  26 

lead,  iii.  363 

leather,  i.  329 

Solar  camera,  i.  288 
Soldering  fluid,  i.  365 

glasis  to  metal,  ii.  77 

small  pieces,  i.  367 

without  heat,  i.  365 

Solders,  1.  364 ;  iii.  31 
Sole  leather,  tanning,  i.  324 
Soluble  glass,  1.  54 

cement,  il.  107 

Solution  for  collodio-albumen  process,  intend- 
fying,  1.  283 

for  sensitive  plates,  preservative,  i.  282 

gold,  i.  61 

indiarubber,  1.  360 

silver,  1.  61 

Solutions,  concentrating  by  cold,  iv.  8S-T 
cooling,  iv.  83-7 

—  reducmg  old  baths,  i.  290 
^—  waterproof,  1.  369 
Solvents  for  rubber,  i.  360 
Soot  black,  il.  401 

Sorel's  cement,  11. 107 
Soup  herbs  essence,  IL  277 
Sour,  Ii.  139 

hay,  U.  460 

Spanish  bitters,  U.  30 

—  marble  book  edges,  Iv.  243 

wheel  for  raising  water,  Iv.  92 

white,  1.93;  11.424 

Sparkling  appearance  In  photographs,  i.  281 
Spauldlng's  liquid  glue,  u.  83 
Speaking  microphones,  lU.  151-3, 166 
Specular  alloys.  III.  32 
Speculum,  cleaning,  i.  317 
— —  metaX  i.  13 

preparing,  I.  317 

silvering,  i.  316 

Spelter  solder,  ill.  32 
Sperm  oil,  I.  373 

stains,  removing,  il.  137 

Splegelelsen,  ill.  330-3 

Spinning,  firltannia  metal  for,  L  10 

sugar,  II.  166-7 

Spirit  colour,  oak,  1.  421 

style,  calico  printing,  ii.  216 

distilling,  Iv.  133-43 

Spirits,  cotton,  L  40 

silk,  1. 39 

woollen,  L  40 

Splashed  glass,  ill.  227 
BpUtting  Iron,  UL  276-8 
paper,  II.  394 
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SpoogM,  btoAching.  i.  16 ;  IL  40 

ClMUliDf  ,  U.  131 

fUtera,  hr.  184 

— >  lOMOgM,  it.  175 

Spoont.  best  BritanoU  for,  i.  11 

Spot  niArMe  book  edges,  W.  213 

^oU  OD  dreee,  eooariDg,  L  320 

SpoQtf,  beet  BriUumU  for,  i.  U 

Spregue's  corrent-mcters.  lU.  14fi 

Spread  fabrice.  drying,  iv.  5 

Spceadii^  and  doubling  rubber  goods  at  one 

operation,  iv.  4 
—~  rubber  on  fabrics,  iv.  2 
l^ng  clocks,  iv.  317 

pUte.  welding,  iii.  303 

Springs,  tempering,  i.  26 ;  Hi.  287 
Sprinided  book  edges,  Iv.  241 

glass,  Ui.  227 

Spmoe  essence,  ii.  277 
S|>an  glass,  iii.  239 
Sqallls  extract,  ii.  288 
SuOning,  iL  206-69 , 

floors,  ii.  261 

pi^ier,  L  429 

— >  pMchment,  i.  429 

woods,  i.  414 ;  ii.  256-67 

Stains  for  glass,  i.  56 

^—  ^—  — -  transparent,  iii.  228 

—^  from  mahogany,  removing,  i.  417 

from  marlMe,  i.  392 

— —  on  dress,  scouring,  i.  319 

pottery,  1. 47 

—^  removing,  iL  131-8 
Stamping  brass,  iii.  13 

inks,  ii.  346 

SUrch,  bleaching,  ii.  41 

—  for  cleaning,  iL  141 
— »  paste,  iL  98 

-— >  waste,  albumen  from,  ii.  9 
Statuary  bronze,  iii.  17 

metal,  i.  13 

Statuettes,  making  bronse,  iii.  18-20 
Steam  boiler  incrustations,  11.  42-62 

colours,  calico  printing,  ii.  215-22 

lutes,  ii.  108 

— — >  pans  for  sugar,  iv.  164 

process  for  desilvering  lead,  iiL  355-^7 

Stearic  acid,  1.  237 

Stearin  stains,  removing,  11. 137 

Steatite  paint,  ii.  436 

Steel,  see  Iron 

— >—  alloy  for  polishing.  Hi.  35 

^—  annealing,  i.  338 

—  brazing  without  heat,  i.  365 

cleaning,  i.  28, 176 ;  ii.  123 

colouring,  II.  246 

deposits,  L  220 

—  engraving  on,  i.  152 
gilding  on,  i.  311 

— —  — —  with  gold  solation,  L  307 

—  glaze  wheels  for,  L  403 

—  Joints,  solder  for,  i.  365 

—  lacquers,  Hi.  306 
— •  lozenges,  ii.  175 
lustre,  i.  61 

— —  polishing,  1. 402 

solder  for,  iii.  32 

varnish  for,  i.  72 

welding,  i.  361 


Stencil  plates,  i.  7 

StenciUbg  on  glass,  i.  68 

Stencils,  iL  191 

Stereo  plates,  casting  by  paper  process,  i.  12 

Stereoscopic  views,  L  286»  287 

Stereotype  metal,  L  11 ;  iiL  33-5 

Stereotyping,  iv.  217-28 

apparatus,  iv.  217 

miking  mould,  iv.  220,  226 

beating  flong,  iv.  225 

bevelling  plate,  iv.  223 

casting  mould,  iv.  219 

plate,  iv.  220,  226-8 

composing  flong,  iv.  224 

cooling  cast,  iv.  221 

drying  flong,  iv.  295 

mould,  iv.  226 

flattening  plate,  iv.  222 

knodring-out  plate,  iv.  221 

moulding  frt>m  plate,  iv.  224 

mounting  plate,  iv.  223 

paper  process,  iv.  224-8 

perfecting  plate,  iv.  224 

planing  back  of  plate,  iv.  222 

plaster  proce^  iv.  217-24 

preparing  forme,  iv.  219 

metal,  iv.  218 

removing  mould,  iv.  220 

squarii^  plate,  iv.  223 

supplementary  remarks,  iv.  228 

testkig  metal,  iv.  220 

trimming  plate,  iv.  228 

turning  plate  uniform,  iv.  222 

Sterro  metal,  IiL  42 
Stetefeldt  fUmace,  iii.  416 
Sticking  coat,  iv.  3 
StilUne^  extract,  IL  288 
Stills,  iv.  119-43 

cleaning,  ii.  138 

for  rectifying  alcohol,  ii.  14-6 

Stippling,  i.  167 
Stirring  rods,  L  246 
Stomach  bitters,  ii.  30 
Stomachic  chocolate,  ii.  160 
Stone,  artificiaL  from  slag,  ill  438 

cements,  ii.  108 

colour  paint,  L  108 

drawing  on,  i.  152 

dyeing  cotton,  i.  37 

silk,  L  32 

^—  woollen,  i.  35 

engraving  on,  1. 152 

etching  in  for  printing  on,  i.  152 

imitation  woodcuts  on,  L  152 

preserving,  ii.  455 

re-transfer  ink,  L  348 

transferring  from  copper  to,  L  152 

writing  ink,  L  347 

Stonemasons'  cement,  i.  24 
Stones,  cleaning,  ii.  138 

lithographic,  preparing,  i.  151 

Stoneware  force-pump,  iv.  101 
Stoppei-lng  glass  bottles,  iii.  240 
Storage,  dectrical,  iii.  181-9 

application  of  secondary  batteries,  ill 
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changes  in  secondary  battery,  iii.  18 
charging  batteries,  iu.  186 
connections,  iii.  187 
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Storage,  electrical,  contafning  vessels,  iii.  187 
coupling-up  batteries,  iii.  188 
economical  use  of  battery,  iii.  184 
electromotive  force  of  battery,  iii.  188 
energy    returned    from    seoHidary 
battery,  iii.  189 

failure  of  negative  plate,  iii.  182 
forming  cells,  Iii.  183 
hastening  formation  of  cells,  iii.  186 
kind  of  lead  fbr  plates.  liL  187 
lead  batteries,  iii.  186-8 

peroxide  the  best  electro-nega- 
tive, iii.  184 

poles  defined,  iii.  182 
principles,  iii.  181 
reducible  plates,  iii.  182 

Storing  articles  of  delicate  odour,  iv.  26-32 

caustic  soda,  iv.  24 

china,  iv.  23 

deliquescent  salts,  iv.  24 

explosive  fluids,  iv.  25 

flowers,  iv.  25 

fulminates,  iv.  25 

glass,  iv.  23 

ice,  iv.  36-41 

paint,  ii.  431 

petroleum,  iv.  25 

phosphorus,  iv.  24 

tea,  iv.  26-32 

textUes,  iv.  32-6 

woods  suitable  for,  iv.  26-32 

Sioughton  bitters,  ii.  30 

Stove,  confectioners',  ii.  151 

process  for  amalgamating  silver,  iii.  412 

Stramonium  extract,  ii.  288 

Straw,  bleaching,  ii.  41 

dyeing,  ii.  252 

paper,  ii.  250 

silk,  i.  32 
woollen,  i.  35 
growing,  iv.  26? 
hats.  iv.  271.  272 

varnish  for,  i.  72 

preparing,  iv.  268-70 

Strawberry  essence,  ii.  273 

ice,  ii.  173 

water  ice,  ii.  173 

Straw-plait,  iv.  267-73 

dyeing,  Iv.  272 

Stream  tin,  smelting,  iii.  450 

String  telephone,  iii.  190 

Stripping  film  lh>m  negatives,  iv.  366,  395 

Strontium,  iii.  444 

Strychuine,  ii.  26 

Stuccos,  i.  390 

Stuffed  animals,  cleaning,  ii.  138 

birds,  cleaning,  ii.  32 

Stuffing  birds,  i.  330,  333 

Stuffs,  bleaching,  ii.  36 

Substitute  for  copyhig  machine,  i.  344 

Suet,  i.  373 

Sugar  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

boiling  degrees,  ii.  151-3 

candied,  it  156 

clarification,  ii.  151 

concentrating,  by  cold,  iv.  84 

oflead,i.  235 

rock,  ii.  166 

'-—  solatiQOSi  evaporating,  iv.  163-9 


Sugar  spinnhig,  ii.  165-7 

Sulphate  aluminium  as  a  (iUsinfectant,  ii.  199 

copper,  i.  244 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196-8,  201 

iron  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197,  199,  200, 

201 

lead,  L  94 ;  iL  417 

magnesium  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  197 

mercury,  i.  245 

protoxide  iron,  i.  245j 

zinc,  1.  245 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196,  200 

Sulphide  ammonium,  i.  245 

calcium,  1.  245 

potassium,  L  245 

sodium,  i.  245 

Sulphur,  balsam  of,  i.  52 
— -  effect  of  on  iron,  iiL  22 

lozenges,  ii.  175 

oxide  ice-making  machines,  iv.  78 

soap,  1.  385 

Sulphuric  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196, 199 

for  refining  gold,  iii.  241-5 

process  for  extracting  silver  fr^m 

copper  mattes,  iii.  427 

works,  selenium  from,  iii.  408 

— -  ether  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  198 

Sulphuring  silk  yam,  iL  39 

Sulphurous  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  i*.  196-S, 

200-6 

making,  Iv.  423 

Sun  heat  for  distilling  water,  iv.  119-21 
Supersaturated  fluid  for  bichromate  batteries, 

ili.  78 
Surface  for  paint,  ii.  433 
Swan's  process  in  photography,  i.  273 
Swape  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 
Sweep  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 
Sweetflag  candy,  ii.  159 
Swing  gutters  for  raising  water,  iv.  89 
Swip  for  raising  water,  iv.  90 
Swiss  pudding,  ii.  173 
Symons'  carbon  battery,  iii.  84 
Sympathetic  ink,  ii.  338 
Syrup  pumps,  iv.  103-6 
Syrups,  cooling,  iv.  8a-7 

evaporating,  iv.  163-8 

filtering,  iv.  196 

Systems  of  electric  bells,  iii.  93-6 

Tabasbt  Clbanikg,  ii.  146 
Table  covers,  cleaning,  ii.  150 

enamelled,  iii.  202 

of  solubilities  of  photographic  chcmicaLs 

iv.  396 

varnish,  i.  69 

Tabona,  iii.  409 
Tallow,  boiling,  i.  350 

clarifying,  i.  353 

mafurra,  i.  373 

pans,  effluvia  from,  i.  351 

rendering,  i.  351 

soaps,  i  380,  381 

Tammy  lining,  cleaning,  ii.  147 
Tam-tams,  alloy  for,  i.  12 
Tangent  galvanometer,  iii.  142 
Tannic  acid,  i.  326 

as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

Tftimin  preserving  bath,  i.  285 
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Tannin  prooeM  In  photomphy,  i.  285 

fUina,  remonng,  u.  137 

Tanning,  i.  323-7 
TanUlum,  iiL  445 
Tapvstry.  cleaning,  il.  141 
TaiM  and  diet,  tempering,  ii.  28S 
Tar  atiiinii.  removing,  ii.  132. 137 
Taraxacum  extract,  ii.  289 
Tarnished  Jewelry,  brightening,  i.  319 
Tawed  leather,  i.  325 
Tea.  drying.  It.  115-7 

ice.  U.  173 

packing,  iv.  26-33 

Teachefl.  iv.  163 
Teapot,  cleaning,  ii.  138 
'l*ea-traya.  Japanning,  iii.  329 
leiophones.  iii.  189-201 

and  bella,  connecting,  iii.  98. 100-2 

augmenting  sound,  iii.  196 

cailii.  iii.  195 

cheap  magnets,  iii.  197 

circuits,  iii.  197-9 

communication,  iii.  201 

forms,  iii.  190-201 

Gowcr's,  lit  193-6 

Kennedy's.  iiL  190 

principles,  iii.  189 

string,  iii.  190 

switch,  iii.  199-201 

Thompson's.  iiL  190-3 

transmitter  and  switch,  iii.  199-201 

Tell-tale  cloclc.  iii.  75 
Tell-tales  for  cisterns,  iii.  69-72 
Tellier  air-cooling  system,  iv.  65 
Tellurium  rendering  copper  brittle,  iii.  66 
Temperature  on  photography,  effects  of,  L  295 

on  tempering  iron,  influence  of,  iii.  263 

Tempering  axle  arms,  iii.  282 

I)y  potash  prussiate.  iii.  283 

ca**t  8t«'el,  I.  26 

chi»el8, 1.  26 

cutters,  iiL  283-5 

flies,  IIL  285 

fluids.  Hi.  263 

gravers,  Iii.  285 

hammers,  iii.  285 

iron,  iii.  266-95 

deflned.  iii.  268-71 

lathe  mandrils,  iii.  285 

millbills,  iii.  285 

mining  picks,  iii.  286 

saws,  iii,  287 

springs,  L  26 ;  iiL  287 

taps  and  dies,  ill.  288 

tools,  i.  26 ;  iii.  289-95 

Temporary  furnaces  for  iron,  iii.  251 
Tengusa  isinglass,  ii.  355-8 
Terbium,  iii.  445 
Terchloride  gold,  i.  144 
Terebene  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  202 
Test  for  sewage  gas,  ii.  195 

papers,  L  428 ;  ii.  394 

Testing  alkali,  i.  374 

lens,  iv.  404 

steels,  iii,  266 

Textiles,  cleaning,  ii.  138-50 

flreprooflng,  ii.  296-8 

packing,  iv.  32-6 

"i- —  preserving,  ii.  455 
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Textiles,  waterproofing.  !▼.  18-23 

TbalUom,  UL  445 

Than  isinglaaa.  ii.  355-8 

Tb^nard  blue.  iL  401 

'lliermo-electric  piles,  iii.  91 

Thermometer,  making,  432 

scales,  silvering,  L  318 

Thirty-hour  English  clook,  It.  316 

Thompson's  motor,  iiL  166 

telephone.  iiL  19(K-3 

Thomson's  current  galvanometer,  iii.  143 

mouse-mill  dynamo^  iii.  137 

— —  potential  g^vanometer,  iiL  144 

Thorium,  iii.  446 

Thurston's  bronze,  iU.  17 

Thwaites'  embalming  fluid,  iv.  45 

Thymol  as  a  disinfectant,  iL  196, 199.  200 

Tides,  nUlising,  iiL  172 

Tilhet's  copying  process,  ii.  179 

Timber,  flreprooflng,  ii.  298 

preserving,  IL  456-68 

Time-signals,  llL  72-5 

Tin.  iii.  446-53 

alloy  with  iron.  iiL  21 ,  24 

amalgam,  iii.  12 

argentine,  iii.  452 

cleaning,  i.  176 

deposit,  colour  of,  i.  187 

• effect  of  on  iron,  UL  21 

foil  for  phonographs,  iii.  173, 176 

Japanning.  Iii.  330 

lacquer  for,  i.  75 

lined  leaden  pipe,  iii.  361 

liquation,  iii.  452 

ores,  iii.  446 

calcining,  iii.  446-8 
cleaning  and  sorting,  iii.  446 
smelting,  iii.  449-52 
stamping,  iii.  446 
washing  roasted,  iii.  448 

oxide,  i.  52,  404 

plate,  crystallised,  i.  337 

plates,  solder  for,  I.  365 

properties,  iii.  453 

reflning,  iiL  452 

salt,  i.  240 

— ^  scrap,  utilising,  iii.  453 

solution,  L  52 

stream,  smelting',  iii.  450-2 

t06^ing,  iiL  452 

uses,  iii.  453 

utilising  scrap,  iii.  453 

whitening  by,  L  188 

Tinctures,  distiUing,  iv.  126-33 

Tinmen's  solder,  L  366 

Tinned  iron,  solder  for,  ilL  32 

Tinning,  i.  186,  335,  336 

bath,  L  186 

brass  wires,  i.  337 

by  double  affinity,  L  187 

cold,  L  337 

electro,  i.  186 

iron  pipes,  i.  337  * 

saucepans,  L  336 

metal  for,  i.  13 

— —  small  articles,  i.  338 

zinc.  i.  188 

Tinting  silk  yarn,  ii.  39 

Tinware,  cleaning,  i.  338 
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Tinware,  solder  for,  I.  365 

Tissue  negatives  fh>ni  plates,  iv.  371 

sensitising,  L  274 

spontaneous  Insolubility  of,  i.  280 

Titanium,  iii.  453 

green,  ii.  413 

steel,  iii.  454 

Tobacco  extract,  ii.  289 

pipes,  cleaning,  ii.  150 

glazing,  iii.  223 

Toilet  soap,  i.  382 

Tolu  lozenges,  ii.  175 

Tombac,  1. 11 ;  iii.  34 

Toning  bath,  obtaining  gold  tt6m  old,  i.  291 

photos,  iv.  414-6 

silver  citro-cbloride  prints,  iv.  369 

Tooled  book-edges,  iv.  245 

Tools  for  tapping  lacquer  trees,  ill.  308 

generally,  tempering,  iii.  289-95 

Topaz,  imitation,  iii.  230 
Torsion  galvanometer,  Iii.  144 
Tortoiseshell,  dyeing  horn,  ii.  234 

imitating,  i.  340 

Toughening  copper,  iii.  66 
Tourittts*  preservative  dry-plate  process,  iv.  383 
Townsend's  waterproof  process,  iv.  19 
Tracing  cloth,  ii.  192 

on  cloth,  iL  191 

paper,  i.  9,  156 ;  ii.  395 

Tracings,  colouring,  i.  6 
Tran>fer  ink,  I.  347 

on  glass,  ii.  195 

paper.  1.  9 ;  ii.  396 

lithographic,  i.  428 

varnish,  i.  69 

writing  ink,  i.  347 

Transferring,  ii.  193-5 

engravings  on  glass,  i.  57 

to  paper,  fl.  195 

photographs,  tearing  of  imagCf  i.  281 

to  cardboard,  1.  277 

— — to  wood,  ii.  193-6 

Transmission  of  power,  electric,  Iii.  165 
Transparencies,  photographic,  iv.  384-7 
Transparent  enamelling  or  dial  plates,  iii.  210 

glass  stains,  iii.  228 

paint.  iL  436 

painting  on  linen,  i.  110 

on  paper,  i.  Ill 

positives,  i.  287 

soaps,  i.  383 

varnish,  green,  I.  73 

Tread-wheel  for  raising  water,  Iv.  89 
Trembling  electric  bell,  iU.  97,  ICO 
Trifle  pewter,  iii.  30 
Trimmers'  paste,  ii.  99 
Trimming  books,  iv.  235 
Trouv6'3  motor,  iii.  164 

supersaturated    fluid    for    bichromate 

batteries,  iii.  78 
Trypograph,  ii.  191 
Tiibania.  iii.  25 
Tubes,  bending  glass,  1.  60 

copper,  iii.  67 

Tunbridge  ware,  1.  78,  79 
Tungsten,  iii.  454 

bronzes,  ill.  32 

paint,  ii.  436 

• sodium  tungstatc,  iii.  465 


Tungsten  steel,  iii.  21, 22 
Turf-mould  dressing.  iL  202 
Turmeric  paper,  iL  394 
Tumbull's  blue,  ii.  402 
Turners'  cement,  L  23;  ii.  109 

work,  polish  for,  L  87 

TurpentiniB  colour,  L  108 

oil  as  a  disinfectant,  iL  196 

— ^  spirits  of.  i.  63 

varnish,  L  70, 166 

Turquoise,  imitation,  iii.  229 
Turtle  essence,  ii.  277 
Tussah  silk,  bleaching,  ii.  38 
Tutania,  L  13 
Twin-lens  camera,  i.  286 
Type  metal,  L  13;  ilL  33 

Ultramabinb.  L  96 

ashes,  1.  96 

blue,  iL  405-10 

Umber,  ii.  410 

Under  exposure  of  photographs,  i.  281 

Unequal  sensitiveness  in  tissue  of  photographs, 

L281 
Uneven  development  in  photography.  1.  280 
texture  in  finished  print  of  photographs, 

L281 
Unhairing  hides,  ii.  369-71 
Uniting  parchment  to  paper  or  wood,  I.  9 
Units  of  electric  measuring,  Hi.  140 
Untoned  prints,  silver  from  trimmings  of,  L  292 
Uranium,  iiL  455-6 
Uranoso-uranic  acid,  iii.  455 
Urine,  preserving,  ii.  456 

stains,  removing,  ii.  133 

Urquhart's  bichromate  lottery,  iii.  79-81 
Bunsen  battery,  ill.  83 

Vaccine  Ltmph.  Preserviko,  ii.  456 
Vacuum-pans,  iv.  167 
Valeriun  extract,  ii.  2S9 
Vaimagini's  disinfectant,  ii.  201 
Vanadium,  iii.  466 

from  Creusot  slags,  iii.  457 

hypovanadtc  phosphate,  iii.  457 

metavanadiate  of  ammonia,  iii.  457 

properties,  iii.  457 

Vandyke  brown,  ii.  410 
Vanilla  chocolate,  ii.  161 
—  drops,  ii.  168 

ice.  ii.  173 

— ^  lozenges,  ii.  175  * 
Varieties  of  iron  developer,  i.  294 
Various-liquid  ice-making  machines,  iv.  79 
Varley's  current,  ii.  70 

current  meter,  iii.  146 

Varnish,  1.  60-74 

anti-rust,  1. 359 

aspbalte,  i.  66 

backing  positives,  i.  72 

basket,  iv.  278 

black,  for  straw  hata.  i.  T2 

Japan,  i.  67 

boiling  pot  for,  i.  61 

bookbinders',  L  71 

boot  and  shoe,  i.  328 

brown  hard  spirit,  1.  70 

Brunswick  black,  i.  67 

' brushes,  i.  73 
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carriage,  i.  64,  65 

cheap  oak,  t.  70 

cUrifyinS  oU  fur,  I.  62 

coachmaierB'  black,  f .  66 

culuared  drawingD,  fur,  i.  63 

coloarleas,  i.  71 

common,  L  66,  71 

copal,  L  64,  65,  71,  73 

dammar,  i.  72 

dark,  fur  light  woodwork,  L  70 

etching,  i.  71 

furniture,  L  6* 

gaa  balloon,  i.  73 

gilt  articles,  for,  i.  69 

glaRS,  1.  72 

gold,  I.  69 

golden,  L  73 

green  transparent,  i.  73 

gum-pot  for,  1.  61 

indiarubber,  i.  73 

Iron,  for,  1.  72 

patternA,  for,  i.  66 
work,  fur,  i.  66,  6d 

lac  water,  i.  74 

linRcedoilfor.  t.  63.  71 

mahogany,  t.  65,  70 

making  on  small  scale,  i.  62 

manufacture,  L  60-71 

marble,  i.  391 

mastic,  L  71 

pale  amber,  i.  67 

paper  or  cardwork,  i  63 

photographers'  negative,  i.  60 ;  iv.  417-23 
'  pictures  and  paintings,  for,  i.  63 

polished  metal,  i.  72 

prints,  engravings  or  maps,  for,  i.  68 

removing  from  prints,  i.  72 

sealing  wax,  i.  71 

sliver,  i.  72 

small  tools,  for, !.  61 

soft  brilliant,  i.  71 

spirits  of  turpentine  for.  i.  63 

stains,  removing,  ii.  132,  137 

steel,  i.  72 

table,  i.  69 
'  transfer,  for  diaphanle,  i.  69 

turpentine,  i.  70 

violin,  i.  70 
-  wainscot,  i.  65,  70 
-waterproofing,  i.  71 
>  white  funiiture,  i.  70 
hard  spirit,  i.  71 

wood,  resisting  boiling  ^ater,  i.  70 

Varnished  silk,  iv.  21 

silver  leaf,  i.  318 

Varnishes,  i.  60-74 

waterproof  paper,  iv.  18 

Varnishing  carriages,  ii.  440 

fretwork,  i.  84 

intensifying  negatives  after,  i.  292 

rubber  fabrics,  iv.  7 

Vat,  ash,  for  woollens,  i.  39 

blue,  for  cotton,  i.  39 

blues,  discharges  on,  ii.  210 

crimson,  i.  39 

lavender,  i.  39 

purple,  i.  39 

r—  rose  pink,  i.  39 


Vat,  woad.  i.  39 
Vats  for  various  colours,  i.  38 
Vaucher's  alloy,  HI  41 
Vegetable  albumen,  ii.  9 

Ivory,  dyeing,  IL  235 

oils,!.  372 

Vegetables,  preserving,  ii.  444-6 
Vehicles  for  colours,  i.  115 ;  iL  427-9 

for  washing,  ii.  441 

Vellum  books,  iv.  263 

cleaning,  ii.  150 

painting  on,  i.  349 

Veneering,  i.  411-4 

with  marble,  i.  383 

Venetian  enamel,  L  48 

white,  i.  94 

Venice  black  glass,  liL  228 

cake,ii.  155 

Veratrine,  ii.  27 

Verd  antique  on  wood,  i.  424, 425 

Verdigris  green,  U.  413 

Verge  watch,  Iv.  326-30 

Vermilion,  i.  90;  11.416 

Vert  d'eau,  iii.  25 

Vestas,  ii.  385 

Vesuvians,  ii.  385 

Vibrating  contact-breaker,  iii.  109, 113 

meter,  iii.  146 

Vienna  green,  i.  95 
Views,  stereoscopic, !.  286 
—  with  one  camera,  i.  287 

— —  two  cameras,  i.  287 

Vine  bhick.  ii.  399 
Violet  drops,  il.  168 

dyeing  calico^  ii.  221 

—  cotton,  ii.  230 

kid  gloves,  ii.  236 

leather,  ii.  240 

paper,  ii.  250 

silk,  ii.  252 

wood,  ii.  265 

wool,  ii.  269 

inks,  i.  346 ;  ii.  330 

paint,  i.  103 

soap,  i.  384 

Violin  bows,  cleaning,  ii.  150 

cleaning,  ii.  150 

varnish,  i.  70 

Viscosity  of  oils,  iii.  364 

Vitrified  photos,  iv.  412 

Vitriol,  blue,  i.  244 

Vogel's  alloy,  iii.  35 

Volt-meter,  iii.  144 

Von  Vetter's  embalming  fluid,  iv.  45 

Vulcanite,  1. 860 

polishing,  i.  405 

Vulcanised  rubber  cement,  ii.  88 
Vulcanisinc  rubber,  iv.  2 
—  fabrics,  iv.  6 

Wafers,  ii.  155 
Waggon  grease,  iii.  378 
Wainscot,  oak  ground,  i.  419 

polishing,  i.  87 

varnishing,  1.  65,  70 

Wall  paper.<>,  cleaning,  ii.  151 

plates,  enamelled  Iron,  ilL  212. 

Walnut,  polishing  in  the  lathe,  i.  88 
shell  stains,  removing,  11, 137 
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Walnut  stair,  i.  418  ;  ii.  265-? 
Wameke's  copying  prooess,  il.  188 
Washing  in  staining  woods,  i.  414 
— —  paper  stuff,  ii.  391 

prints,  silver  chloride  from,  I.  292 

vehicles,  ii.  441 

Washleather  gloves  cleaning,  ii.  123 

Washoe  silver  process,  iii.  415-8 

Wash  liquors,  recovery  of  salts  from,  by  cold, 

iv.  83-7 
Watches,  iv.  326-43 

chain  running  fiat,  iv.  341 

cleaning,  iv.  325 

dial,  Iv.  343 

— —  hairspring^  iv.  343 

dials,  enamelling,  iii.  204-ii 

English,  iv.  335-7 

»—  fitting  dials  on  Geneva,  iv.  3 13 

hairsprings,  iv.  342 

Geneva,  iv.  330-5 

new  barrel,  iv.  341 

arbor,  iv.  340 

^—  hook,  iv.  340 

—^  -~-  mainspring,  iv.  339 
— —  pivoting,  Iv.  337-9 
-—^  repairing  chain,  iv.  341 

taking  to  pieces,  iv.  325 

tightening  barrel  case,  iv.  340 

—  timing,  iv.  343 

verge,  iv.  326-30 

weakening  hairspring,  iv.  312 

— >-  -makersT  oil,  i.  334 

oils,  iii.  376 

Water,  boiler  feed,  impurities  in,  ii.  42-C2 

<olour  drawing,  i.  104 

-colours,  ii.  433 

materials  for  painting  in,  i.  104 

on  carbon  prints,  I.  2U0 

« painthig  in,  1 104 

— ■ pencils  and  brushes,  i.  104 

cooling,  iv.  70-83 

distilled,  as  a  disinfectant,  ii.  196 

filtering,  iv.  194 

dfsUlling,  iv.  119-26 

fennel  essence,  ii.  277 

filtering,  iv.  172-89 

gilding,  L  298;  iii.  11 

ice-maklng  machines,  iv.  80 

means  of  raising,  iv.  87-101 

-ovens,  iv.  117-9 

pipes,  enamelling,  iii.  211 

power,  utilising,  ill.  172 

proof  cart  coverings,  i.  368 

cements,  i.  14;  ii.  66, 109 

goods,  varnish  for,  i.  71 

harness  paste,  L  327 

paper,  L  369 

—  solutions,  i.  369 
proofing,  i.  368  ;  iv.  1-23 

—  apparel,  iv.  1-8, 15, 18-23 
by  alumina,  iv.  19 
calendering  rubber,  iv.  2 
canvas,  iv.  21,  22 
cleaning  rubber,  iv.  1 
colouri^  fabrics,  iv.  7 

irf^nents,  iv.  3 

cuprammoninm  methods,  iv.  8-15 
curbig  fabrics,  iv.  6 
drying  spread  CabricB,  ir.  s 


Water-proofing  elaHtic  fubricp,  iv.  6 

felt  hats,  iv.  15 

fire-engine  hose,  iv.  16 

Joining  falnrics,  iv.  7 

leather,  iv.  15 

linen,  iv.  22 

masticating  rubber,  iv.  1 

miscellaneous  preparations,  iv.  i:-23 

oil,  iv.  22 

cloth,  iv.  21 

paper,  iv.  16-8 

varnishes,  iv.  18 

recovering  naplitlia,  Iv.  3-5 

rubber  felt,  iv.  7 

—~  goodA,  iv.  1-8 

sail-cloth,  iv.  21,  22 

spreading  and  doubling  at  one  op<  ra- 


tion, iv.  4 


rubber,  iv.  2 


7 
2 
lU-3 


sticking  coat,  iv.  3 

textiles,  iv.  18-23 

use  of  cativo  in,  iv.  8 

varnished  silk,  Iv.  21 

varnishing  fabrics,  iv. 

vulcanising  rubber,  iv. 

Willesden  fabrics,  iv. 

woollens,  iv.  21,  22 

Waterlow's  copying  portfolio,  ii.  lf<i 
Water,  raising  to  top  of  house,  iv.  h7 
Waterhouse's  copying  process,  il.  la'i 
Water  pumps,  iv.  87-101 
Watt-meter,  iii.  144 
Wax,  bleaching,  i.  342,  354 ;  ii.  42 

impressions  ft"om  seals,  i.  340 

Waxed  paper,  ii.  396 
Weak  prints  from  negatives,  i.  281 
Weather,  effect  of  on  photography,  i.  205 
Webster's  aluminium,  iii.  44,  4t'5 

bismuth  bronze,  iii.  42 

Weight  of  deposited  silver,  1.  215 
Welding  cast  steel,  i.  361 

copper,  iii.  67 

iron,  iiL  295-303 

cast,  iii.  303 

conditions,  iii.  295 

fluxes,  iii.  297 

heating,  iii.  296 

nature,  ill.  299 

recipes,  iii.  300-3 

selection,  iii.  298 

spring  plate,  iii.  303 

steel,  iii.  300-3 

Weldon  on  aluminium,  iii.  465-7 
Werge's  gold  toning  bath,  Iv.  388 
Wemich  on  disinfectants,  ii.  204 
Westphalian  essence,  ii.  277 
Wet  method  of  extracting  copper,  iii.  63 

lead,  iii.  349-63 

silver,  IiL  425-8 

Wetzel  pans,  iv.  165 
Whalebone,  i.  362 
Wheatstone  bridge,  iii.  lie 
Wheels,  polishing,  i.  403 
Whistles,  alloy  for,  iii.  34 
White  alloy,  iii.  40 

bronxe,  iii.  28 

— —  C^ese,!.  94 
—  copal  Tamiab*  i.  72 
dyeing  calico^  ii.  207, 213 
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Wliite  eiutmeU  i.  48 

fentbens  cleaning,  ii.  117 

furnitare  cream,  i.  87 

varnbb,  I.  70 
^Id,  iU.  25 
Hamburg,  1. 94 
hard  spirit  varnish,  i.  71 
houite  paint,  i.  105 
lead.  i.  93,  94 ;  ii.  417-24 
American  process,  ii.  417 

composition,  ii.  423 

Dutch  process,  ii.  418-20 

French  process,  ii.  420 

German  process,  ii.  421 

Kremnitz  pr-cess,  ii.  421 

Pattinmn  procesR,  ii.  422 

Erecautiond  in  making,  ii.  423 
^  i.  13 ;  iil.  40-2 

pigments,  i.  93 ;  ii.  416-25 

reserves,  calico  printing,  ii.  209 

tissue  paper,  ii.  250 

Venetian,  i.  94 

Wilkinson's,  i.  94 

MThitening  ^rey  pig  iron,  iii.  250 
Whitewashing,  i.  117;  U.  252-6 
AVhiUng,  1.  94;  U.  424 
Wickersbeimer's  embalming  fluid,  iv.  44 
Wicks,  i.  354-6 
Wiesendanger's  bichromate  battery,  iii.  77 

Bunsen  iMttery,  iii.  83 

Wild  cherry  bitters,  ii.  30 
Wilkinson's  white,  i.  94;  ii.  424 
Willesden  fabrics,  iv.  10-5 
Willis's  copying  process,  ii.  182 
Willow  basketH,  iv.  276-9 
Windhausen's  ice-making  machine,  iv.  81 
Windlass  for  raising  water,  iv.  88 
Window  glass,  i.  54 

glazing,  I.  55 

paint,  ii.  436 

Windows,  cleaning,  ii.  122 
Windsor  soap,  i.  383 
Wine,  colouring,  ii.  255 

stains,  removing,  il.  132,  134 

Winter's  canvas  enlargements,  iv.  389 
Wires,  fire  risks  from,  iii.  139, 140 

for  electric  bell  circuits,  iii.  92,  104 

impure,  increased  resistance  of,  iii.  140 

Joining,  iii.  139,  140 

Wire-work,  painting,  i.  99 
Woad  vat,  i.  38 

WoIfifhQgel  on  disinfectants,  ii.  205 
Wollaston's  cement,  ii.  110 
Wood  alcohol,  ii.  16 

bronzing,  i.  18 

carvings,  polishing,  i.  85 

cements  for  Joining,  i.  24;  ii.  110 

colour,  dyeing  wool,  ii.  269 

dyeing  for  veneers,  i.  412 

enamelling,  iii.  224 

engraving  on,  i.  146-50 

photography  for,  i.  290 

graining,  i.  419 

■Japanning,  iii.  331 

'  lacquered  on,  iii.  311 

-  marbling  on,  i.  424 
oil  gilding  on,  i.  296,  297 

•  photographing  on,  iv.  406-10 

-  polishing  hard,  i.  88 


Wood,  preaerving,  IL  456-68 

pulp  for  paper,  i.  428 

rendering  incombustible,  i  370 

staining.  L  414 ;  ii.  366-67 

transferring  pliotographB  to,  iL  193-5 

uniting  to  paper,  i.  9 

vessels,  cement  for,  L  24 

Woodbury  type,  ii.  182 
Woodcuts,  enlarging,  i.  411 

imitating  on  stone,  L  162    . 

AVuod's  alloy,  iii.  20 
Woods  suitable  for  packing,  iv.  26-32 
AVoodwork,  painting,  ii.  441 
AVooU  bleaching,  i.  14;  iL  42 

dyeing,  L  33-5 ;  11.  267-9 

mineral,  ftom  slag,  lit  439    , 

Woollen  spirits,  i.  40 

Woollens,  waterproofing,  iv.  21, 22 

Worcester  lustre,  iii.  222 

Work  meters,  iii.  146-8 

Vfona  lozenges,  it  175 

Wormseed  extract,  it  289 

Wormwood  essence,  ii.  277 

Woven  silk,  scouring  and  bl'^achiiig,  U.  40 

Wrapper  for  textiles,  iv.  34 

Writing  chalks,  i.  348 

copying,  ii.  176-95 

detecting  falsified,  ii.  343 

inks,  i.  343,  348 

black,  ii.  325-9 
coloured,  ii.  329-31 

materials,  fireproofing,  ii  299 

on  glass,  1.68;  iii  240 

on  slate,  L  411 

on  transfer  paper,  L  348 

on  zinc,  i.  349 

paper,  gilding,  i.  310 
manifold,  i.  427 
Wrought  iron,  cleaning,  L  176 

Xtlonite,  ii.  358-66 

Yeast,  Pbgsbrvino,  ii.  468 
Yellow  brass,  i.  10 

chrome,  i.  95 

colours  for  coach  painting,  i.  81 

dii^ing  metal.  111.  25 

dyehig  calico,  ii.  207,  215,  222 

cotton,  ii.  231 
chrome,  i.  38 

horn,  ii.  234 

ivory,  ii.  235 

kid  gloves,  ii.  236 

leather,  ii.  238-40 

paper,  ii.  250 

silk,  ii.  252 

wood,  ii.  267 

woollen,  i.  35 

enamel,  i.  49 

gold,  heightening  colour  of,  i  311 

Ink,  ii.  331,  346 

King's,  i.  96 

lakes,  i.  93;  ii.  427 

Naples,  i.  96 

paint,  i.  105 

pectoral  lozenges,  ii.  175 

pigments,  i.  95 ;  ii.  425-7 

reserve,  calico  printing,  ii.  210 
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Yew  tree,  graining,  L  423 
Yttrium,  iii.  457 

Zaffbb,  iiL  50 
Zeiodelite  cement,  ii.  110 
Ziervogel's  silver  process,  iii.  427 
Zinc,  iii.  457-64 

amalgam,  iii.  12 

calcining,  lit  458 

cliloride  as  a  disinrectant,  ii.  196-^ 

cleaning,  i.  175 

colouring,  ii.  247 

decorating,  iii.  464 

deposits,  i.  220 

electro-gilding,  i.  203 

extraction,  iii.  458-^3 

garden  labels,  L  349 

gilding  on,  i.  305 

green,  ii.  413 

losEenges,  ii.  176 

ores,lii.  467 

oxychloride  cement,  ii.  107 

paint,  U.  436 

plates,  iii.  76 

amalgamating,  iii.  76 


Zinc  plates,  attaching,  iii.  76 
cleaning,  iii.  76 
curling  into  cylinders,  iii.  76 
cuUlng,  iii.  76 

—  preparing  for  painting,  i.  1 1 5 

—  process  of  desilvering  lead,  iii.  357 

—  production,  iii.  464 
— -  properties,  iii.  463 

—  separating  cadmium  from,  iii.  48 

—  smelting,  iiL  459-63 

—  solder  for,  L  364 

—  sulphate    as  a  disinfectant,    ii. 
200 


196, 


tinning,  i.  188 

uses  of,  iii.  463 

veneering  marble  on,  i.  388 

vessels,  cleaning,  ii.  151 

white,  U  424-5 

writing  on,  i.  349 

Zincography,  ii.  185 

Zirconium,  iii.  464 

Zogan  work  on  Japanese  Ix'onzes,  iii.  38 

Zuccato's  papyrograph,  ii.  179 

trypograph,  ii.  191 

ZumaUc  driers,  ii.  430 
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at»d  open  ;  the  Management  and  Care  of  Hot  Plates,  Baking  Ovens,  Dampers,  Flues,  and 
Chimneys ;  Cooking  oy  Gas ;  Cooking  by  Oil ;  the  Arts  of  Roasting,  Grilling,  BoUing, 
Stewing,  Braising,  Frying. 

Receipts  for  Dishes —Soups,  Fish,  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Vegetables,  Salads, 
Puddings,  Pastry,  Confectionery,  Ices,  etc.,  etc. ;  Foreign  Dishes. 

The  Housewife's  Room.— Testing  Air,  Water,  and  Foods  ;  Cleaning  and  Renovat- 
ing ;  Destroying  Vermin. 

Housekeeping:,  Marketing:* 

The  Dininfi:-Boom. — Dietetics  ;  Laying  and  Waiting  at  Table :  Carving ;  Dinners, 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Teas,  Suppers,  etc. 

The  Drawing:-Rooin.— Etiquette ;  Dancing;  Amateur  Theatricals;  Tricks  and 
Illusions ;  Games  (indoor). 

The  Bedroom  ahd  Dressing-Room ;  Sleep ;  the  Toilet ;  Dress ;  Buying  Clothes  ; 
Outfits ;  Fancy  Dress. 

The  Nursery.— The  Room ;  Clothing  ;  Washing ;  Exercise ;  Sleep ;  Feeding ;  Teeth- 
ing ;  Illness  ;  Home  Training. 

The  Sick-Ropm.— The  Room ;  the  Nurse ;  the  Bed ;  Sick  Room  Accessories;  Feeding 
Patients;  Invalid  Dishes  and  Drinks;  Administering  Physic ;  Domestic  Remedies;  Accidents 
and  Emergencies ;  Bandaging;  Bums;  Canying  Injured  Persons ;  Wounds ;  Drowning;  Fits; 
Frcst-bites;  Poisons  and  Antidotes ;  Sunstroke;  Common  Complaints ;  Disinfection,  etc. 
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Tlie  Batll-Hoom. — Bathing  in  General ;  Management  of  Hot- Water  System. 

Tlie  liaiindry. — Small  Domestic  Washing  Machines,  and  methods  of  getting  up  linen  ; 
Fitting  up  and  Working  a  Steam  Laundry. 

Tlie  ScllOOl-Kooni. — The  Room  ?jid  its  Fittings ;  Teaching,  etc. 

Tlie  PlaygTOimd' — ^Air  and  Exercise ;  Training ;  Outdoor  Games  and  Sports. 

Tlie  Workroom. — ^Darning,  Patching,  and  Mending  Garments. 

The  liibrary.— Care  of  Books. 

Tlie  Gurden. — Calendar  of  Operations  for  Lawn,  Flower  Garden,  and  Kitchen 
Garden. 

Tlie  Farmyard-— Management  of  the  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Poultry,  Bees,  etc.,  etc. 

Smiall  ICotors.-— A  description  of  the  various  small  Engines  useful  for  domestic 
purposes,  from  x  man  to  z  horse  power,  worked  by  various  methods,  such  as  Electric 
Engines,  Gas  Engines,  Petroleum  Engines,  Steam  Engines,  Condensing  Engines,  Water 
Power,  Wind  Power,  and  the  various  methods  of  working  and  managing  them. 

Houseliold  iLaw. — ^The  Law  relating  to  Landlords  and  Tenants,  Lodgers,  Servants, 
Parochial  Authorities,  Juries,  Insurance,  Nuisance,  etc. 

On  Designing  Belt  Gearing.      By  E.   J.  Cowling 

Welch,  Mem.  Inst.  Mech.  Engineers,  Autlior  of  *  Designing  Valve 
Gearing.*     Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  dd, 

A  Handbook  of  Formulce,  Tables,  and  Memoranda^ 

for  Architectural  Surveyors  and  others  engaged  in  Building,  By  J.  T« 
Hurst,  C.E.    Fourteenth  edition,  royal  32mo,  roan,  5j. 

"It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  many  excellent  publications  we  refer  to,  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion  this  little  pocket-book  of  Hurst's  is  the  very  best  of  them  all,  without  any  exception. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  recapitulation  of  the  contents,  for  it  appears  to  contain  sumost 
everythinf^  that  anyone  connected  with  building  could  require,  and,  best  of  all,  made  up  in  a 
compact  form  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  measuring  only  5  in.  by  3  in.,  and  about  f  in.  thick, 
in  a  limp  cover.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  laborious  and  practically 
compiled  little  book,  which  has  received  unqualified  and  deserved  praise  from  every  profes* 
sional  person  to  whom  we  have  shown  it."—  The  Dublin  Builder, 

Tabulated  Weights   of  Angle,    Tee,    Bulb,    Rounds 

Square^  and  Flat  Iron  and  Steely  and  other  information  for  the  use  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Shipbuilders.  By  C.  H.  Jordan,  M.I.N.A.  Fourth 
edition,  32mo,  cloth,  2s,  6d, 

A  Complete  Set  of  Contract  Documents  for  a  Country 

Lodge,  comprising  Drawings,  Specifications,  Dimensions  (for  quantities), 
Abstracts,  Bill  of  Quantities,  Form  of  Tender  and  Contract,  with  Notes 
by  J.  Leaning,  printed  in  facsimile  of  the  original  documents,  on  single 
sheets  fcap.,  in  paper  case,  lor. 

A    Practical   Treatise  on   Heat,  as  applied  to   the 

Useful  Arts;  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  &c.  By  THOMAS 
Box.     With  i^  plates.    Third  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s,  6d, 

A   Descriptive    Treatise  on  Mathematical  Drawing 

Instruments:  their  construction,  uses,  qualities,  selection,  preservation, 
and  suggestions  for  improvements,  with  hints  upon  Drawing  and  Coloitr- 
ing.  By  W.  F.  Stanley,  M.R.1.  Fifth  edition,  with  numerous  illustraiions^ 
crown  8vo,  doth,  5*. 
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Quantity  Surveying.    By  J.  Leaning.    With  42  illus- 
trations.   Second  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9^. 


Contents : 


A   complete    Explanation   of  the    London 

Practice. 
General  Instructions. 
Order  of  Taking  Off. 

Modes  of  Measurement  of  the  various  Trades. 
Use  and  Waste. 
Ventilation  and  Warming. 
Credits,  with  various  Examples  of  Treatment. 
Abbreviations. 
Squaring^  the  Dimensions 
Abstractmg,  with  Examples  in  illustration  of 

each  Trade. 
Billing. 

Examples  of  Preambles  to  each  Trade. 
Form  for  a  Bill  of  Quantities. 

Do.        Bill  of  Credits. 

Do.        Bill  for  Alternative  Estimate. 
Restorations  and  Repairs,  and  Form  of  BilL 
Variations  before  Acceptance  of  Tender. 
Errors  in  a  Builder's  Estimate. 


Schedule  of  Prices. 

Form  of  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Analysis  of  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Adjustment  of  Accounts. 

Form  of  a  Bill  of  Variations. 

Remarks  on  Specifications. 

Prices     and     Valuation     of    Work,     vn.'OcL 

Examples  and  Remarks  upon  each  Traule. 
The  Law  as  it  affects  Quantity  Surveyors, 

with  Law  Reports. 
Taking  Off  after  the  Old  Mediod. 
Northern  Pracdce. 
The    General    Statement   of   the   Methods 

recommended  by  the  Manchester  Society 

of  Architects  for  taking  Quandties. 
Examples  of  Collections. 
Examples  of  *'  Taking  Off"  in  each  Trade. 
Remarks  on  the  Past  and  Present  Methods 

of  Estimating. 


Spi 


>ons   A7xhitects    and  Builders   Price  Book,   with 

useful  Memoranda,  Edited  by  W.  YouNG,  Architect.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
red  edges,  3^.  dd.    Published  annually.     Sixteenth  edition.    Now  ready, 

Long-Span  Railway  Bridges,  comprising  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Comparative  Theoretical  and  Practical  Advantages  of  the 
various  adopted  or  proposed  Type  Systems  of  Construction,  with  numerous 
Formulae  and  Tables  giving  the  weight  of  Iron  or  Steel  required  in 
Bridges  from  300  feet  to  the  limiting  Spans ;  to  which  are  added  similar 
Investigations  and  Tables  relating  to  Short-span  Railway  Bridges.  Second 
and  revised  edition.  By  B.  Baker,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Plates ^  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5j. 

Elementary  Theory  and  Calculation  of  Iron  Bridges 

and  Roofs.  By  August  Ritter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition, 
by  H.  R.  Sankey,  Capt.  R.E.     With  500  illustrations ^  8vo,  cloth,  15^. 

The    Elementary     Principles    of   Carpentry.       By 

Thomas  Tredgold.  Revised  from  the  original  edition,  and  partly 
re-written,  by  John  Thomas  Hurst.  Contained  in  517  pages  erf"  letter- 
press, and  illustrated  with  48  plates  and  150  wood  engravings.  Sixth 
edition,  reprinted  from  the  third,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12^.  dd. 

Section  I.  On  the  Equality  and  Distribution  of  Forces  —  Section  II.  Resistance  of 
Timber — Section  III.  Construction  of  Floors — Section  IV.  Construction  of  Roofs  —  Sec- 
tion V.    Construction  of  Domes  and  Cupolas — Section  VI.    Construction  of  Partitions 

Section  VII.  Scaffolds,  Staging,  and  Gantries— Section  VIII.  Construction  of  Centres  for 
Bridges— Section  IX.  Coffer-dams,  Shoring,  and  Strutting— Section  X.  Wooden  Bridges 
and  Viaducts — Section  XI.    Joints,  Straps,  and  other  Fastenings — Section  XII.  Timber. 

The  Builders  Clerk :  a  Guide  to  the  Management 

of  a  Builder's  Business.    By  Thomas  Bales.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 
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Our  Factories^    Workshops,  and  Warehouses:   their 

Sanitary  and  Fire- Resisting  Arrangements.  By  B.  H.  Thwaite,  Assoc 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.     With  183  wood  engramngs,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  9J. 

Hot  Water  Supply :  A  Practical  Treatise  upon  the 

Fitting  of  Circulating  Apparatus  in  connection  with  Kitchen  Range  and 
other  Boilers,  to  supply  Hot  Water  for  Domestic  and  General  Purposes. 
With  a  Chapter  upon  Estimating.   jFu/fy  illustrated^  crown  Svo,  clodi,  3J. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus:  An  Elementary  Guide  for 

the  Fitting  and  Fixing  of  Boilers  and  Apparatus  for  the  Circulation  of 
Hot  Water  for  Heating  and  for  Domestic  Supply,  and  containing  a 
Chapter  upon  Boilers  and  Fittings  for  Steam  Cooking.  32  illiistrationSf 
fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  IS,  6d. 

The  Use  and  Misuse,  and  the  Proper  and  Improper 

Fixing  of  a  Cooking  Range,     Illtistrated^  fcap.  Svo,  sewed,  dd. 

Iron  Roofs :  Examples  of  Design,  Description.  Illus- 
trated with  64  Working  Drawings  of  Executed  Roofs,  By  Arthur  T« 
Walmisley,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst  C.E.  Second  edition,  revised,  imp.  410^ 
half-morocco,  3/.  3^. 

A  History  of  Electric  Telegraphy,  to  the  Year  1837. 

Chiefly  compiled  from  Original  Sources,  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments, by  J.  J.  Fahie,  Mem.  Soc.  of  Tel.  Engineers,  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Electricians,  Paris.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  9^. 

Spons"  Information  for  Colonial  Engineers.     Edited 

by  J.  T.  Hurst.    Demy  Svo,  sewed. 

No.  I,  Ceylon.    By  Abraham  Deane,  C.E.    2s,  6d. 

Contents  : 

Introductory  Remarks— Natural  Productions— Architecture  and  Engineering— Topo- 
graphy, Trade,  and  Natural  History — Principal  Stations — Weights  and  Measures,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  Southern  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Dutch  Republics.  By  Henry  Hall,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.I.  With 
Map.    y.  6d, 

Contents  : 

General  Description  of  South  Africa — Physical  Geography  with  reference  to  Engineering 
Operations — Notes  on  Labour  and  Material  in  Cape  Colony — Geological  Notes  on  Ro^ 
Formation  in  South  Africa — Engineering  Instruments  for  Use  in  South  Africa — ^Principal 
Public  Works  in  Cape  Colony :  Railways,  Mountain  Roads  and  Passes,  Harbour  Works, 
Bridges,  Gas  Works,  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply,  Lighthouses,  Drainage  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  Public  Buildings,  Mines — ^Table  of  Woods  in  South  Africa— Animals  used  for 
Draught  Purposes — Statistical  Notes — ^Table  of  Distances— Rates  of  Carriage,  etc. 

No.  3.  India.  By  F.  C.  Danvers,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.  With  Map,  4f.  6d, 

Contents  : 

Physical  Geography  of  India — Building  Materials— Roads— Rsdlways — Bridges— Irriga- 
tion—River  Works — Harbours— Lighthouse  Buildings — Native  Labour— The  Principal 
Trees  of  India— Money— Weights  and  Measures— Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  etc. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining.     By  George 

G.  Andr]I(,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
With  82  lithographic  plates.    2  vols.,  royal  4to,  cloth,  3/.  \2s, 

A    Practical    Treatise  on   Casting  and   Foundings 

including  descriptions  of  the  modem  machinery  employed  in  the  art.  By 
N.  E.  Spretson,  Engineer.  Third  edition,  with  82  plates  drawn  to 
scale,  412  pp.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8r. 

The  Depreciation  of  Factories  and  their  Valuation. 

By  EwiNG  Matheson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing,    By  H.  R.  Kempe, 

M.S.T.E.     Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  i6j. 

Gas  Works :  their  Arrangement,  Construction,  Plant, 

and  Machinery.  By  F.  Colyer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  JVi/A  2^^  folding  plates ^ 
8vo,  cloth,  24J-. 

The  Clerk  of  Works:  a  Vade-Mecum  for  all  engaged 

in  the  Superintendence  of  Building  Operations.  By  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
r.R.I.B.A.     Third  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  \s,  6d. 

American   Foundry  Practice:    Treating   of  Loam, 

Dry  Sand,  and  Green  Sand  Moulding,  and  containing  a  Practical  Treatise 
upon  the  Management  of  Cupolas,  and  the  Melting  of  Iron.  By  T.  D- 
West,  Practical  Iron  Moulder  and  Foundry  Foreman.  Second  edition, 
with  numerals  illustrations ^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  dd. 

The  Maintenance  of  Macadamised  Roads.     By  T. 

CoDRiNGTON,  M.I.C.E,  F.G.S.,  General  Superintendent  of  County  Roads 
for  South  Wales.     8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Hydraulic   Steam   and  Hand  Power  Lifting  and 

Pressing  Machinery,  By  Frederick  Colyer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.  Inst.  M.E. 
With  ^'^^  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  i8j. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery.      By  F.  Colyer, 

M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.     With  2Z  folding  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  12s,  6d. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery.     By   F.  Colyer^ 

Second  Part.    With  11  large  plates,  8vo,  cloth,  \2s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  Prevention,  and 

Cure  of  Dry  Rot  in  Timber;  with  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  Preserving 
Wood  from  Destruction  by  Sea- Worms,  Beetles,  Ants,  etc.  By  Thomas 
Allen  Britton,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
etc.,  etc.     With  10  plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  yj.  dd. 
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The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer  s  Handbook. 

By  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Ports- 
mouth.    With  numerous  illustrations ^  demy  8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  dd. 

Contents  : 

The  Apyx>intment  and  Duties  of  the  Town  Surveyor — ^Traffic — Macadamised  Roadways^ 
Steam  Rolling — Road  Metal  and  Breaking — Pitched  Pavements — Asphalte — Wood  Pavements 
— Footpaths — Kerbs  and  Gutters — Street  Naming  and  Numbering— Street  Lighting — Sewer- 
age—Ventilation  of  Sewers — Disposal  of  Sews^e — House  Drainage — Disinfection— Gas  and 
Water  Companies,  etc..  Breaking  up  Streets — Improvement  of  Private  Streets — Borrowing 
Powers — Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings— Public  Conveniences — Scavenging,  including 
Street  Cleansing — Watering  and  the  Removing  of  Snow—  Planting  Street  Trees— Deposit  of 
Plans— Dangerous  Buildings — Hoardings — Obstructions — Improving  Street  Lines — Cellar 
Openings — Public  Pleasure  Grounds — Cemeteries — Mortuaries — Cattle  and  Ordinary  Markets 
—Public  Slaughter-houses,  etc — Giving  numerous  Forms  of  Notices,  Specifications,  and 
General  Information  upon  these  and  other  subjects  of  great  importance  to  Municipal  Engi- 
neers and  others  engaged  in  Sanitary  Work. 

Metrical  Tables.     By  G.  L.  Molesworth,  M.I.C.E. 

32mo,  cloth,  \s,  6d, 

Contents. 

General — Linear  Measures — Square  Measures — Cubic  Measures — Measures  of  Capacity- 
Weights — Combinations — ^Thermometers. 

Elements  of  Construction  for  Electro- Magnets,     By 

Count  Th.  Du  Moncel,  Mem.  de  I'lnstitut  de  France.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  C.  J.  Wharton.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4?.  dd. 

Practical  Electrical  Units  Popularly  Explained,  with 

numerous  illustrations  and  Remarks.  By  James  Swinburne,  late  of 
J.  W.  Swan  and  Co.,  Paris,  late  of  Brush-Swan  Electric  Light  Company, 
U.S.A.     i8mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Belting  for  the  Transmis- 
sion of  FoTJuer,  By  J.  H.  CooPER.  Second  edition,  illustrated^  SvOf 
cloth,  1 5 J. 

A  Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Formulce  and  Memoranda 

for  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers.  By  Guilford  L.  Molesworth, 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
State  Railways.  With  numerous  illustrations ^  744  pp.  Twenty-second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  32mo,  roan,  6j. 

Synopsis  of  Contents: 

Sur%eying,  Levelling,  etc. — Strength  and  Weight  of  Materials—Earthwork,  Brickwork, 
Masonry,  Arches,  etc. — Struts,  Columns,  Beams,  and  Trusses—Flooring,  Roofing,  and  Roof 
Trusses — Girders,  Bridges,  etc. — Railways  and  Roads — Hydraulic  Formulae — Canals,  Sewers, 
Waterworks,  Docks — Irrigation  and  Breakwaters — Gas,  Ventilation,  and  Warming— Heat, 
Light,  Colour,  and  Sound — Gravity :  Centres,  Forces,  and  Powers — Millwork,  Teeth  of 
Wheels,  Shafting,  etc.— Workshop  Recipes — Sundry  Machinery — Animal  Power — Steam  and 
the  Steam  Engine — Water-power,  Water-wheels,  Turbines,  etc. — Wind  and  Windniills— 
Steam  Navigation,  Ship  Building,  Tonnage,  etc.— Gunnery,  Projectiles,  etc. — Weights, 
Measures,  and  Money — ^Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Curves — Telegraphy — Mensura- 
tion— Tables  of  Areas  and  Circumference,  and  Arcs  of  Circles — Logarithms,  Square  and 
Cube  Roots,  Powers — Reciprocals,  etc. — Useful  Numbers— Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus— Algebraic  Signs — ^Telegraphic  Construction  and  Formulae. 
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Hints  on  A  rchitectural  Draughtsmanship.    By  G.  W. 

TuxFORD  Hallatt.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u.  dd, 

Sponi     Tables    and   Memoranda   for    Engineers; 

selected  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  Hurst,  C.E.,  Author  of  'Architectural 
Surveyors*   Handbook/  *  Hurst's    Tredgold*s   Carpentry,'   etc.       Ninth 
edition,  64010,  roan,  gilt  edges,  \s, ;  or  in  cloth  case,  \s,  od. 
This  work  is  printed  in  a  pearl  type,  and  is  so  small,  measuring  only  2i  in.  by  zf  in.  by 
^  in.  thick,  that  it  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  It  is  certainly  an  extremely  rare  thinz  for  a  reviewer  to  be  called  upon  to  notice  a  volume 
measuring  but  ai  in.  by  if  in.,  yet  these  dimensions  faithfully  represent  the  size  of  the  handy 
little  book  before  us.  The  vofume-^which  contains  xi8  printed  pages,  besides  a  few  blank 
pages  for  memoranda-— is,  in  fact,  a  true  pocket-book,  adapted  for  being  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  containing  a  far  greater  amount  and  variety  of  information  than  most  people 
would  imagine  could  be  compressed  into  so  small  a  space.  ....  The  little  volume  has  been 
compiled  with  considerable  care  and  judgment,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  useful  little  pocket  companion."— ^n^Vi^rrt!^. 

A    Practical    Treatise  on   Natural  and  Artificial 

Concrete^  its  Varieties  and  Constructive  Adaptations.  By  Henry  Reid, 
Author  of  the  *  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.* 
New  Edition,  with  59  woodcuts  and  $  plates^  8vo,  cloth,  15J. 

Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in  Concrete;  especially 

written  to  assist  those  engaged  upon  Public  Works.  By  John  Newman, 
Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4J.  6^. 

Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power,     By  Count  Th.  Du 

MoNCEL,  Membre  de  I'Institut  de  France,  and  Frank  Geraldy,  Ing^- 
nieur  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
C.  J.  Wharton,  Assoc  See.  TeL  Eng.  and  Elec.  With  113  engravings 
and  diagrams,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7j.  651 

Treatise  on  Valve-Gears^  with  special  consideration 

of  the  Link-Motions  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Dr.  Gustav  Zeuner, 
Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Confederated  Polytechnikum  of 
Zurich.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Klein,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.   Illustrated^  8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  td. 

The    French- Polishers  Manual.      By   a    French- 

Polisher;  containing  Timber  Staining,  Washing,  Matching,  Improving, 
Painting,  Imitations,  Directions  for  Staining,  Sizing,  Embodjdng, 
Smoothing,  Spirit  Varnishing,  French- Polishing,  Directions  for  Re- 
polishing.     Third  edition,  royal  32 mo,  sewed,  dd. 

Hops,    their    Cultivation,    Commerce,    and    Uses  in 

various  Countries,     By  P.  L.  SiMMONDS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4J.  dd. 

The  Principles  of  Graphic  Statics,      By   George 

Sydenham  Clarke,  Capt  Royal  Engineers.     With  112  illustrations* 
4to,  cloth,  12.5,  6d, 
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Dynamo-Electric  Machinery :  A  Manual  for  Students 

of  Electro-technics.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics  in  University  College,  Bristol,  etc.,  etc.  Third 
edition,  illustrated^  8vo,  cloth,  i6j. 

Practical   Geometry^    Perspective^    and  Engineering 

Drawing;  a  Course  of  Descriptive  Geometry  adapted  to  the  Require- 
ments of  the  Engineering  Draughtsman,  including  the  determination  of 
cast  shadows  and  Isometric  Projection,  each  chapter  being  followed  by 
numerous  examples ;  to  which  are  added  rules  for  Shading,  Shade-lining, 
etc.,  together  with  practical  instructions  as  to  the  Lining,  Colouring, 
Printing,  and  general  treatment  of  Engineering  Drawings,  with  a  chapter 
on  drawing  Instruments.  By  George  S.  Clarke,  Capt.  R.E.  Second 
edition,  with  2i  plates,     2  vols.,  cloth,  lar.  ^, 

The  Elements  of   Graphic  Statics.     By  Professor 

Karl  Von  Ott,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  Capt 
R.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College.     With  93  illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Distri^' 

bution  of  Coal  Gas.  By  William  Richards.  Demy  4to,  with  numerous 
wood  engravings  and  z^  plates,  cloth,  2&r. 

Synopsis  of  Contents  : 

Introduction  — History  of  Gas  Lighting— Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture,  by  Lewis 


History  ._   

Holder  —  Tanks,  Brick  and  Stone,  Composite,  Concrete,  Cast-iron,  Compound  Annular 
Wrought-iron  —  Specifications  —  Gas  Holders  —  Station  Meter  —  Governor  —  Distribution — 
Mains — Gas  Mathematics,  or  Formulae  for  the  Distribution  of  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.-^ 
Services— Consumers*  Meters — Regulators — Burners— Fittings — Photometer— Carbturization 
of  Gas— Air  Gas  and  Water  Gas— Composition  of  Coal  Gas,  by  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.— 
Analyses  of  Gas — Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Temperature  on  Gas^Residiual 
Products— Appendix — Description  of  Retort  Settings,  Buildings,  etc.,  etc 

The  New  Formula  for  Mean  Velocity  of  Discharge 

of  Rivers  and  Canals,  By  W.  R.  KuTTER.  Translated  from  articles  in 
the  *  Cultur-Ingenieur,'  by  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
8vo,  cloth,  I2X.  dd. 

The  Practical  Millwright  and  Engineers    Ready 

Reckoner;  or  Tables  for  finding  the  diameter  and  power  of  cog-wheels, 
diameter,  weight,  and  power  of  shafts,  diameter  and  strength  of  bolts,  etc. 
By  Thomas  Dixon.    Fourth  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  3^. 

Tin:    Describing  the   Chief  Methods   of  Mining, 

Dressing  and  Smelting  it  abroad  ;  with  Notes  upon  Arsenic,  Bismuth  and 
Wolfram.  By  Arthur  G.  Charleton,  Mem.  American  Inst,  of 
Mining  Engineers.     With  plates ^  8vo,  cloth,  \2s,  6d, 
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Perspective^   Explained  and  Illustrated.     By  G.  S. 

Cla&kr,  Capt  R.E.     WUk  illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Practical  Hydraulics  ;  a  Series  of  Rules  and  Tables 

for  the  use  of  Engineers,  etc.,  etc  By  Thomas  Box.  Fifth  edition, 
numerous  plates,  post  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical   Mechanics; 

based  on  the  Principle  of  Work,  designed  for  Engineering  Students.  B7 
Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  College  for  Civil 
Engineers.  Third  edition,  with  148  wood  engravings,  post  8vo,  cloth, 
*js.  6d, 

Contents  : 

Chap.  I.  How  Work  is  Measured  by  a  Unit,  both  with  and  without  reference  to  a  Unit 
of  Time — Chap.  2.  The  Work  of  Living  Agents,  the  Influence  of  Friction,  and  introduces 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Laws  of  Motion— Chap.  3.  The  principles  expounded  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  are  applied  to  the  Motion  of  Bodies — Chap.  4.  The  Transmission  of  Woxic  by 
simple  Machines — Chap.  5.  Useful  Propositions  and  Rules. 

Breweries  and  Mailings :  their  Arrangement,  Con- 
struction, Machinery,  and  Plant.  By  G.  Scamell,  r.R.LB.A.  Second 
edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten.  By  F.  Colyer,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.     IVith  20 plates,  8vo,  cloth,  i8j. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Waterwheels,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  opera- 
tive mechanics.  By  William  CuLLEN,  Millwright  and  Engineer.  IVith 
II  plates.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  small  4to,  cloth,  12^.  6d, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-gearing,  Wheels,  Shafts, 

Riggers,  etc;  for  the  use  of  Engineers.  By  Thomas  Box.  Third 
edition,  with  1 1  plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7j.  6d, 

Mining  Machinery:  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  the 

Machinery,  Tools,  and  other  Appliances  used  in  Mining.  By  G.  G. 
Andre,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst,  C.E.,  Mem.  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
Royal  4to,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Coal  Mining,  con- 
taining 182  plates,  accurately  drawn  to  scale,  with  descriptive  text,  in 
2  vols.,  cloth,  3/.  1 2 J. 

Contents : 

Machinery  for  Prospecting,  Excavating,  Hauling,  and  Hoisting — Ventilation— Pumping— > 
Treatment  of  Mineral  Products,  including  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead,  Iron 
Coal,  Sulphur,  China  Clay,  Brick  Earth,  etc. 

Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves  for  Railways,  Canals, 

Roads,  etc,  varying  from  a  radius  of  five  chains  to  three  miles.  By  A. 
Kennedy  and  R.  W.  Hackwood.    Illustrated,  32mo,  cloth,  2j.  6^. 
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The  Science  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland 

Cement,  with  observations  on  some  of  its  constructive  applications.  With 
66  illustrations.  By  Henry  Reid,  C.E.,  Author  of  *A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Concrete,'  etc.,  etc.    8vo,  cloth,  i&r. 

The  Draughtsman  s  Handbook  of  Plan  and  Map 

Drawing;  including  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  Engineering, 
Architectural,  and  Mechanical  Drawings.  With  numerous  illustrations 
in  the  text,  and  33  plates  (15  printed  in  colours).  By  G.  G.  Andre, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.£.    4to,  cloth,  qj. 

Contents  : 

The  Dravring  Office  and  its  Furnishings — Geometrical  Problems — Lines,  Dots,  and  their 
Combinations — Colours,  Shading,  Lettering,  Bordering,  and  North  Points — Scales — Plotting 
—Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors*  Plans— Map  Drawing — Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing— Copying  and  Reducing  Trigonometrical  Formul^,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Boiler-maker  s  andiron  Ship-builders  Companion^ 

comprising  a  series  of  original  and  carefully  calculated  tahles,  of  the 
utmost  utility  to  persons  interested  in  the  iron  trades.  By  James  Foden, 
author  of  '  Af  echanical  Tables,'  etc.  Second  edition  revised,  with  illustra' 
tions,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 

Rock  Blasting:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  means 

employed  in  Blasting  Rocks  for  Industrial  Purposes.  By  G.  G.  Andr^, 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  56  illustrations  and  \2  plates,  8vo,  cloth, 
lOj.  td. 

Painting  and  Painters'  Manual:  a  Book  of  Facts 

for  Painters  and  those  who  Use  or  Deal  in  Paint  Materials.  By  C.  L. 
CoNDiT  and  J.  Schellbr.     Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Ropemaking  as  practised  in  public  and 

private  Rope-yards,  with  a  Description  of  the  Manufacture,  Rules,  Tables 
of  Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  Trade,  Shipping,  Mining,  Railways, 
Builders,  etc.  By  R.  Chapman,  formerly  foreman  to  Messrs.  Huddart 
and  Co.,  Limehouse,  and  late  Master  Ropemaker  to  H.M.  Dockyard, 
Deptford.     Second  edition,  i2mo,  cloth,  3J. 

Lax  tons  Builders   and  Contractors    Tables ;   for  the 

use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  Land  Agents,  and 
others.  Bricklayer,  containing  22  tables,  with  nearly  30,000  calculations. 
4to,  cloth,  5^. 

Laxtons  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Tables.  Ex- 
cavator, Earth,  Land,  Water,  and  Gas,  containing  53  tables,  with  nearly 
24,000  calculations.    4to,  cloth,  5^ 
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Sanitary  Engineering:  a  Guide  to  the  Constructio 

of  Worki  of  Sewerage  ud  House  Drainage,  with  Tablet  for  facilitatii 
the  (alcDlations  of  die  Engineer.  By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.K,  M.  Ins 
C.Et  F.G.S.,  F.M.S.,  Past-President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  Secoi 
edition,  nith  taimeroui ptata  and  woodaita,  8vo,  cloth,  i/.  lot. 

Screw  Cutting  Tables  for  Engineers  and  Machinist. 

giving  the  »aluei  of  the  different  trains  of  Wheels  required  to  produi 
Screws  of  any  pitch,  calculated  by  Lord  Lindsay,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S 
etc.     Cloth,  oblong,  7J. 

Screw   Cutting   Tables,  for  the  use  of  Mechanics 

Engineers,  showing  the  proper  arrangement  of  Wheels  for  cutting  tl 
Threads  of  Screws  of  any  required  pitch,  wilh  a  Table  for  making  th 
Universal  Gas-pipe  Threads  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  Martin,  Enginee 
Second  edition,  oblong,  cloth,  ii.,  or  sewed,  dd. 

A  Treatise  on  a  Practical  Method  of  Designing  Slide 

Vahit  Gears  by  Simple  Gt»aietrital  ContlnuHort,  based  upon  the  principle 
enunciated  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  comprising  the  various  forms  c 
Plain  Slide-Valve  and  Expansion  Gearing ;  together  with  Slephenson'i 
Gooch's,  and  Allan's  Link-Motions,  as  applied  either  to  reversing  or  t 
variable  expansion  comlnnations.  By  Edward  T.  Cowling  Welch 
Memb.  Inst.  Mechanical  Engineers.     Crowu  8vo,  doth,  61. 

Cleaning  and  Scouring :  a  Manual  for  Dyers,  Laun 

dresses,  and  for  Domestic  Use.    By  S.  Christopher.     iSmo,  sewed,  6i 

A    Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Coal  Mining.      Bj 

William  Stukeliy  Grksley,  Assoc,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Membe 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Illustrated  viili 
numerous  woodculs  and  diagrams,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s. 

A  Pocket-Book  for  Boiler  Makers  and  Steam  Users 

comprising  a  variety  of  useful  information  for  Employer  and  Workman 
Government  Inspectors,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors,  Engineers  in  charge 
of  Works  and  Slips,  Foremen  of  Manufactories,  and  the  general  Steam 
using  Public.  By  Maurice  John  Sexton.  Second  edition,  roya 
jgmo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  Si- 

Electrolysis:    a   Practical    Treatise    on    Nickeling 

Coppering,  Gilding,  Silvering,  the  Refining  of  Metals,  and  the  treatmen 
of  Ores  by  means  of  Electricity.  By  Hippolyte  Fontainb,  translatec 
from  the  French  by  J.  A.  Berly,  C.E.,  Assoc.  S.T.E.  With  engravings 
Svo,  cloth,  9r, 
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Barlows   Tables  of  Squares^   Cubes^  Square  Roots^ 

Cube  RootSf  Reciprocals  of  all  Integer  Numbers  up  to  lo,ooa    Post  8vo, 
cloth,  6i-. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine^  con- 
taining Plans  and  Arrangements  of  Details  for  Fixed  Steam  Engines, 
with  £ssays  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Design  and  Construction.  By 
Arthur  Rigg,  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Demy  4to,  copiously  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  96  plates,  in  one  Volume,  half-bound  morocco,  2/.  2J. ; 
or  cheaper  edition,  cloth,  25^. 

This  work  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an  elementary  treatise,  or  history  of  the  steam  engine,  but 
is  intended  to  describe  examples  of  Fixed  Steam  Engines  without  entering  into  the  wide 
domain  of  locomotive  or  marine  practice.  To  this  end  illustrations  will  be  given  of  the  roost 
recent  arrangements  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  Beam,  Pumping,  Winding,  Portable,  Semi- 
portable,  Corliss,  Allen,  Compound,  and  other  similar  Engines,  by  the  most  eminent  Firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  laws  relating  to  the  action  and  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  the  construction  of  the  various  details,  such  as  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Piston-rods,  Connecting- 
rods,  Cross-heads,  Motion-blocks,  Eccentrics,  Simple,  Expansion,  Balanced,  and  Equililnrium 
Slide-valve^  and  Valve-gearing  will  be  minutely  dealt  with.  In  this  connection  will  be  found 
articles  upon  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  and  the  Mode  of  Applying  the  Indicator, 
Keat  and  Expansion  of  Steam  Governors,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  draw 
illustrations  from  every  possible  source,  and  give  only  those  rules  that  present  practice  deems 
correct. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the   Science  of  Land  and 

Engineering  Surveying,  Levelling^  Estimating  Quantities,  etc,  with  a 
general  description  of  the  several  Instruments  required  for  Surveyingt 
Levelling,  Plotting,  etc.  By  H.  S.  Merrett.  Fourth  edition,  revised 
by  G.  W.  UsiLL,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  41  plates^  with  illustrations 
and  tables,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  12/.  td. 

Principal  Contents  : 

Part  X.   Introduction  and  the  Principles  of  Geometry.    Part  a.   Land  Surveying;  com* 

? rising  General  Observations— The  Cham— OiFsets  Surveying  by  the  Chain  only— Surveying 
lilly  Ground — ^To  Survey  an  Estate  or  Parish  by  the  Chain  only — Surveying  with  the 
Theodolite— Mining  and  Town  Surveying— 'Railroad  Surveying — Mapping— Division  and 
Laying  out  of  Land — Observations  on  Enclosures — Plane  Trigonometry.  Part  3.  Levelling— 
Simple  and  Compound  Levelling— The  Level  Book — Parliamentary  Plan  and  Section—; 
Levelling  with  a  Theodolite — Gradients—Wooden  Curves— To  Lay  out  a  Railway  Curve- 
Setting  out  Widths.  Part  4.  Calculating  Quantities  generally  for  Estimates — Cuttings  and 
Embankments — Tunnels — Brickwork — Ironwork— Timber  Measuring.  Part  5.  Description 
and  Use  of  Instruments  in  Surveying  and  Plotting — ^The  Improved  Dumpy  Level — Troughton's 
Level  —  The  Prismatic  Compass  —  Proportional  Compass— Box  Sextant — Vernier — Panta- 
graph — MerretVs  Improved  Quadrant — Improved  Computation  Scale — ^The  Diagonal  Scale- 
Straight  Edge  and  Sector.  Part  6.  Logarithms  of  Numbers  —  Logarithmic  Sines  and 
Co-Sines,  Tangents  and  Co-Tangents — Natural  Sines  and  Co-Sines — ^Tables  for  Earthwork, 
for  Setting  out  Curves,  and  for  various  Calculations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building,  or  Ventila- 
tion with  Warm  Air  by  Self' Acting  Suction  Power,  with  Review  of  the 
mode  of  Calculating  the  Draught  in  Hot- Air  Flues,  and  with  some  actual 
Experiments.  By  J.  Drysdals,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  with  Supplement,  with  plates^  demy  8vo,  clpth,  7^.  6^. 
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Tk«  Asmyef^s  Manual:    an  Abridged  Treatise  o 

the  Docimutic  Examination  of  Ore*  and  Furnace  and  other  Arti6ci 
Product!.  By  Bkuno  Kesl.  Translated  by  W.  T.  Bbannt.  IViih  i 
iUuilrationt,  Svo,  clolb,  laf.  bd. 

Electricity:  its  Theory,  Sources,  and  Application; 

B]r  J.  T.  Spkagve,  M.S.T.E.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlai|:ed,  wi 
nmncrtmt  illtulratieiu,  crown  8to,  cloth,  15J. 

Tke  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  Shel 

tit.,  with  Instructions  for  Turning  such  Work  in  Metal  as  may  be  requiii 
in  the  Practice  of  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  etc  ;  also  an  Appendix  c 
Omamenial  Turning.  (A  book  for  beginners.)  By  Francis  Cahpi] 
Third  edition,  -a^h  wood  ttigr airings,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  61. 


line^PoluhiD^Spuining  Metn 

Treatise  on  Watchwork,  Past  and  Present.     By  thi 

Rev.  H.  L.  Nelthropp,  M.A.,  F.S.A.      With  3a  mustraliotn,   crovy 
Svo,  cloth,  &.  &/. 

Contents  : 

Definitioiu  gr  Wordi  and  Tnmt  iu«l  In  WalchwDtk— T00I9— Time— Hlitorinl  Sii>: 
niiT— On  Calculalions  of  the  Nunben  br  Whecli  and  Pinions:  Ihdr  Prnpaniond  S»<- 
Trafns.  «Ic.— Of  Dial  Whwli,  or  Motion  Work— Longib  of  Time  of  Going  wiihoul  Windii 
up— The  Verge— The  Horiionlal— The  Duplei— The  Levei— The  ChnmomElei^ReHatir 
Watches— Keyleu  Watches— The  Pendulum,  or  Spiral  Spring— CompcDsation— Jewell  inK  > 
Pivot  Holes— Cleriienwcll—Fallaciei  of  the  Tnde— Incapacity  at  Workmen-Ko»  to  Choix 
and  Uie  a  Watch,  etc 

Algebra   Self-Taught.      By  W.    P.    Higgs,    M.A. 

D.Sc,  LUD.,  Assoc.  InsL  C.E.,  Author  of  '  A  Handbook  of  the  Diffe: 
ential  Calculus,'  etc.     SecMid  edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2J.  itd. 


STmbols  and  the  Signj  of  Operation— The  Equation  and  tlic  Unknown  Quantily- 
Pu<itivennd  Negative  O^antiliea— Multiplication- 1 nvalution—Eiponiii Is- Neealive  E>p< 
nents— Roots,  and  the  Uie  of  Exponents  u  Logarithms— LogariIhins-4'sbIes.DrLoearithn 
and  Proponionsl*  Paiti — Ttansfounation  of  SyHcm  of  Logarithms  — Common  Use^  . 
Common    Lreariihma— Compound    Multiplication   and  the    Hinomial  Theorem— Divisioi 

L^lt  of  ^ties— Square  and''cube  Ro^tWEquatkin^LisTof  Formuhe.  etc. 

Spons'  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanicai 

Mililary,  and  Naval;  with  technical  terms  in  French,  Geman,  Ilaliar 
and  Spanish,  3100  pp.,  and  ntarly  Sooo  engravings,  in  saper-royal  8vc 
in  8  divisioni,  5/.  is.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  cloth,  5/.  5.1.  Boiind  in 
superior  manner,  half-morocco,  lop  e<(ge  gilt,  3  vols.,  6/.  iZi. 
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Notes  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Compiled  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  the  Students  attending  the  Classes  on  this  subject  at 
the  City  of  London  College.  By  Henry  Adams,  Mem.  Inst.  M.E., 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  of  Engineers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2x.  6</. 

Canoe  and  ^oat  Building:   a  complete  Manual  for 

Amateurs,  containing  plain  and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  Canoes,  Rowing  and  Sailing  Boats,  and  Hunting  Craft. 
By  W.  P.  Stephens.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  24  plates  of 
Working  Drawings.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7j.  6</. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Electricians, 

Philadelphia,  October  8th  to  13th,  1884.     l8mo,  cloth,  3J. 

Dynamo  -  Electricity ,    its    Generation,    Application, 

Transmission,  Storage,  and  Measurement  By  G.  B.  Prescott.  ffVM 
545  illustrations,     8vo,  cloth,  i/.  u. 

Domestic  Electricity  for  Amateurs.    Translated  from 

the  French  of  E.  Hospitalier,  Editor  of  "UElectricien,"  by  C.  J. 
Wharton,  Assoc.  Soc  TeL  Eng.  Numerous  illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  9J. 

Contents  : 

z.  Production  of  the  Electric  Current— 2.  Electric  Bells— 3.  Automatic  Alarms — 4.  Domestic 
Telephones — 5.  Electric  Clocks — 6.  Electric  Lighters — 7.  Domestic  Electric  Lighting — 
8.  Domestic  Application  of  the  Electric  Light— 9.  Electric  Motors  — 10.  Electrical  Locomo- 
tion— II.  Electrotyping,  Plating,  and  Gilding— 12.  Electric  Recreations— 13.  Various  appli" 
cations— ^Workshop  of  the  Electrician. 

Wrinkles  in  Electric  Lighting.    By  Vincent  Stephen. 

With  illustrations,     i8mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contents : 

z.  The  Electric  Current  and  its  production  by  Chemical  means — 3.  Production  of  Electric 
Currents  by  Mechanical  means— 3.  Dynamo-Electric  Machines — ^4.  Electric  Lamps— 
5.  Lead— 6.  Ship  Lighting. 

The  Practical  Flax  Spinner  ;  being  a  Description  of 

the  Growth,  Manipulation,  and  Spinning  of  Flax  and  Tow.  By  Leslie 
C.  Marshall,  of  Belfast.     With  illustrations,    8vo,  cloth,  15J. 

Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls  for  all  classes  of 

Buildings^  Pile  Driving,  Building  Stones  and  Bricks,  Pier  and  Wsdl 
construction,  Mortars,  Limes,  Cements,  Concretes,  Stuccos,  &c.  64  illus*' 
trations.     By  G.  T.  PoWELL  and  F»  Bauman.    8vo,  cloth,  los,  6d, 
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Manual  for  Gas  Engineering  Students.    By  D.  Lee. 

l8mo,  doth  is. 

Hydraulic  Machinery,  Past  and  Present,    A  Lecture 

delivered  to  the  London  and  Suburban  Railway  Officials'  Association. 
By  H.  Adams,  Mem.  Inst.  C.K    Folding  plate,    8vo,  sewed,  is. 

Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator.    By  Thomas  Pray, 

Jun.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  I2s,  6d, 

Annual  Statistical  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  to  the 

Members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  on  the  Home  and  Foreign  Iron 
and  Steel  Industries  in  1884.     Issued  March  1885.    8vo,  sewed,  5^. 

Bad  Drains,^  and  How  to  Test  them ;  with  Notes  on 

the  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  Drains,  and  Sanitary  Fittings,  and  the  Origin 
and  Transmission  of  Zymotic  Disease.  By  R.  Harris  Reeves.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  y,  6d. 

Well  Sinking.     The   modern    practice   of  Sinking 

and  Boring  Wells,  with  geological  considerations  and  examples  of  Wells. 
By  Ernest  Spon,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Soc.  Eng.,  and  of  the 
Franklin  Inst.,  etc.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  I  Of.  6d, 

Pneumatic  Transmission   of  Messages  and  Parcels 

betiveen  Paris  and  London^  via  Calais  and  Dover.  By  J.  B.  Berlier, 
C.E.     Small  folio,  sewed,  (id. 

List  of  Tests  {Reagents),  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order,  according  to  the  names  of  the  originators.  Designed  especially 
for  the  convenient  reference  of  Chemists,  Pharmacists,  and  Scientists, 
By  Hans  M.  Wilder.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4^.  dd. 

Ten    Years    Experience  in    Works  of  Intermittent 

Do7vnward  Filtration,  By  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 
Second  edition,  with  additions.     Royal  8vo,  sewed,  41. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles, 

Lubricants  and  Glycerin,  By  W.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (late 
of  Messrs.  C.  Thomas  and  Brothers,  Bristol).  With  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  lox.  dd. 
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The  Stability  of  Ships  explained  simply^  and  calculated 

by  a  new  Graphic  method.     By  J.  C.  Spence,  M.I.N.A.    4to,  sewed. 

Steam  Makings  or  Boiler  Practice.     By  Charles  A. 

Smith,  C.E.    8vo,  cloth,  lar.  dd. 

Contents : 

I.  The  Nature  of  Heat  and  the  Properties  of  Steam — 2.  Combustion.— 3.  Externally  Fired 
Stationary  Boilers — 4.  Internally  Fired  Statronary  Boilers — 5.  Internally  Fired  Portable 
Locomotive  and  Marine  Boilers— 6.  Design,  Construction,  and  Strength  of  Boilers— -7.  Pro- 
portions of  Heating  Surface,  Economic  Evaporation,  Explosions— 8.  Miscellaneous  Boilers, 
Choice  of  Boiler  Fittings  and  Appurtenances. 

The  Fireman's  Guide ;  a  Handbook  on  the  Care  of 

Boilers.  By  Teknolog,  foreningen  T.  I.  Stockholm.  Translated  from 
the  third  edition,  and  revised  by  Karl  P.  Dahlstrom,  M.E.  Second 
edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

A   Treatise  on  Modern  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers^ 

including  Land  Locomotive,  and  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  for  the 
use  of  Students.  By  Frederick  Colyer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst  M.E. 
With  2i6  plates.    4to,  cloth,  25J. 

Contents  : 

I.  Introduction — 2.  Original  Engines — 3.  Boilers — 4.  Hi|;h-Pressure  Beam  Engines — 5* 
Cornish  Beam  Engines — 6.  Horizontal  Engines — 7.  Oscillatmg  Fngines — 8.  Vertical  High- 
Pressure  Engines— 9.  Special  Engines— 10.  Portable  Engines— 11.  Locomotive  Engines— 
«3.  Marine  Engines. 

Steam    Engine    Management;    a   Treatise    on   the 

Working  and  Management  of  Steam  Boilers.  By  F.  Colyer,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  Mem.  Inst.  M.E.     i8mo,  cloth,  2s. 

Land  Surveying  on  the  Meridian  and  Perpendicular 

System.    By  William  Penman,  C.E.    8vo,  cloth,  &f.  dd. 

The    Topographer,    his  Instruments    and   Methods, 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  Amateur  Photographers,  Surveyors, 
Engineers,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  location  and  construction  of 
works  based  upon  Topography.  Illustrated  with  numerotts  plates^  maps, 
and  engravings.    By  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  A.M.    8vo,  cloth,  iSj. 

A  Text-Book  of  Tanning,  embracing  the  Preparation 

of  all  kinds  of  Leather.  By  Harry  R.  Proctor,  F.C.S.,  of  Low  Lights 
Tanneries.     With  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lor.  6d. 


A    SUPPLEMENT 


SPONS'  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGINEERINC 

Edited  by  ERNEST  SFON,  Memb.  Soc.  Enginbers. 


Abacus,  Counters,  Speed 

Indicators,   and   Slide 

Rule. 
AgricaltUTal  Implemen 

and  Machinery. 
Air  Compressors. 
Animal     Cliircoal    M] 

ctunery. 
Antimony. 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes, 
Barn  Machinery. 
Belts  and  Belling. 
Blasting.     Boilers. 

Brick  MM:hinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages  for  Mines. 

Calculus,  DifTerential  u)d 

Integral. 
Canals. 
Carpentry. 
Cast  Iron, 
Cement,      Concrete, 

Limes,  and  Mortiir. 
Chimney  ShaRs. 
Coal      Cleansing       and ' 

Washing.  i 


Coal  Mining. 

Coal  Cutting  Machines. 

Coke  Ovens.    Copper. 

Docks.    Drainage. 
Dredging  Machinery. 
Dynamo  -  Electric    and 

Magneto-Electric  Ma- 
Dynamometers. 
Electrical    Engineering, 

Telegraphy,      Electric 

Lighting  and  its  prac- 

ti  caldetails,Telephones 
Engines,  Varieties  of. 
Explosives.    Fans. 
Founding,  Moulding  and 

the  practical  work  of 

the  Foundry. 
Gas,  Manufacture  of. 
Hammers,     Steam    and 

other  Power. 
Heat.    Horse  Power. 
Hydraulics. 
Hydro-geology. 
Indicators.     Iron. 
Lifts.  Hoists,  and  Eleva- 


Ijghthouses,  Bnoys,  ai 

Beacons- 
Machine  Tools. 
Materials   of    Constnt 

Meters, 

Ores,     Machinery      an 

Processes  employed  I 

Dress. 
Piers. 

File  Driving. 
Pneumatic    Transmis- 

Pyrometets. 

Road  Locomotives. 

Rock  Drills. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

Shafting. 

Steel. 

Steam  Navvy. 

Stone  Machinery. 

Tramways. 

Well  Sinking. 


London:  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  126,  Strand. 
New  Tork:   IS,  Cortlandt  Straat. 


NOW^    COMPLETE. 

WUh  marly   1500  illustrations^  in  super-royal  8vo,  in  5  Divisions,  cloth. 
Divisions  i  to  4,  13J.  6df.  each  ;  Division  5,  lyj.  6df. ;  or  2  vols.,  cloth,  £^  lor. 

SPONS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OFTHB 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited  by  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK,  RL.S. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  are  the 
following : — 


Acids,  207  pp.  220  figs. 
Alcohol,  23  pp.  16  figs. 
Alcoholic  Liquors,  13  pp. 
Alkalies,  89  pp.  78  figs. 
Alloys.  Alum. 

Asphalt.        Assaying. 
Beverages,  89  pp.  29  figs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching  Powder,  15  pp. 
Bleaching,  5 1  pp.  48  figs. 
Candles,  18  pp.  9  figs. 
Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Celluloid,  9  pp. 
Cements.       Clay. 
Coal-tar  Products,  44  pp. 

14  figs. 
Cocoa,  8  pp. 
Coffee,  32  pp.  13  figs. 
Cork,  8  pp.  17  figs. 
Cotton  Manufactures,  62 

pp.  57  figs. 
Drugs,  38  pp. 
Dyeing       and       Calico 

Printing,  28  pp.  9  figs. 
Dyestuffs,  16  pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy,      13 

pp. 
Explosives,  22  pp.  33  figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous  Substances,   92 

pp.  79  figs. 
Floor-cloth,    16    pp.  21 

figs. 
Food  Preservation,  8  pp. 
Fruit,  8  pp. 


Fur,  5  pp. 

Gas,  Coal,  8  pp. 

Gems. 

Glass,  45  pp.  77  figs. 

Graphite,  7  pp. 

Hair,  7  pp. 

Hair  Manufactures. 

Hats,  26  pp.  26  figs. 

Honey.         Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice,  10  pp.  14  figs. 

Indiarubber       Manufac- 
tures, 23  pp.  17  figs. 

Ink,  17  pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute    Manufactures,     1 1 
pp.,  II  figs. 

Knitted     Fabrics  — 
Hosiery,  15  pp.  13  figs. 

Lace,  13  pp.  9  figs. 

Leather,  20  pp.  31  figs. 

Linen  Manufactures,  16 
pp.  6  figs. 

Manures,  21  pp.  30  figs. 

Matches,  17  pp.  38  figs. 

Mordants,  13  pp. 

Narcotics,  47  pp. 

Nuts,  10  pp. 

Oils    and     Fatty    Sub- 
stances, 12$  pp. 

Paint. 

Paper,  26  pp.  23  figs. 

Paraffin,  8  pp.  6  figs. 

Pearl  and  Coral,  8  pp. 

Perfumes,  10  pp. 


Photography,  13  pp.  20 

figs. 
Pigments,  9  pp.  6  figs. 
Pottery,  46  pp.  57  figs. 
Printing  and  Engraving, 

20  pp.  8  figs. 
Rags. 
Resinous    and     Gummy 

Substances,  75  pp.  10 

figs. 
Rope,  16  pp.  17  figs. 
Salt,  31  pp.  23  figs. 
Silk,  8  pp. 
Silk  Manufactures,  9  pp, 

II  figs. 
Skins,  5  pp. 
Small  Wares,  4  pp. 
Soap  and  Glycerine,  39 

pp.  45  figs. 
Spices,  16  pp. 
Sponge,  5  pp. 
Starch,  9  pp.  10  figs. 
Sugar,     155     pp.      134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin,  18  pp. 
Tea,  12  pp. 
Timber,  13  pp. 
Varnish,  15  pp. 
Vinegar,  5  pp. 
Wax,  5  pp. 
Wool,  2  pp. 
Woollen    Manufactures, 

58  pp.  39  figs. 


Loudon:  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  126,  Strand. 

New  York :  12,  Cortlandt  Street. 


Ccown  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  $s, 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS, 

FIRST  SERIES- 

By  ERNEST    SPON. 


Synopsis  of  Contents. 

Freezing.  I 

Fulminates.  ! 

Furniture  Creams,  Oils, 
Polishes,  Lacquers, 
and  Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass  Cutting,  Cleaning, 
Frosting,  Drilling, 
Darkening,  Bending, 
Staining,  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Glass  Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gun  Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn  Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans,  Japanning,  and 
kindred  processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble  Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 


Bookbinding. 

Bronzes  and  Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping  Acids. 

Drawing  Office  Details. 

Drying  Oils. 

Dynamite. 

Electro  -  Metallurgy  — 

(Cleaning,      Dipping, 

Scratch-brushing,  Bat- 
teries,     Baths,      and 

Deposits      of      every 

description). 
Enamels. 
Engraving     on    Wood, 

Copper,  Gold,  Silver, 

Steel,  and  Stone. 
Etching  and  Aqua  Tint. 
Firework      Making    — 

(Rockets,  Stars,  Rains, 

Gerbes,     Jets,     Tour- 
billons,  Candles,  Fires, 

Lances,Lights,  Wheels, 

Fire-balloons,    and 

minor  Fireworks). 
Fluxes. 
Foundry  Mixtures. 

Besides  Receipts  relating  to  the  lesser  Technological  matters  and  processes, 
such  as  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Stencil  Plates,  Blacking,  Crayons,  Paste, 
Putty,  Wax,  Size,  Alloys,  Catgut,  Tunbridge  Ware,  Picture  Frame  and 
Architectural  Mouldings,  Compos,  Cameos,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


Paper. 

Paper  Hanging. 

Painting  in  Oik,  in  Water 
Colours,  as  well  as 
Fresco,  House,  Trans- 
parency, Sign,  and 
Carriage  Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery— (Clays,  Bodies, 
Glazes,  Colours,  Oils, 
Stains,  Fluxes,  Ena- 
mels, and  Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Tempering  Metals. 

Treating  Horn,  Mother- 
o'-Pearl,  and  hke  sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes,  Manufacture 
and  Use  of. 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing. 

Welding. 


London:  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  126,  Strand. 

New  York :  12,  Cortlandt  Street. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  485  pages,  with  illustrations,  5j. 

WORKSHOP   RECEIPTS, 

SECOND   SERIES- 


By    ROBERT    HALDANE. 


Synopsis  of  Contents, 


Acidimetry  and  Alkali- 
metry. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler  Incrustations. 
Cements  and  Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 


Disinfectants. 

Dyeing,     Staining,    and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine,  Glue,  and  Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut. 

Hydrogen  peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 
Iodoform. 


Isinglass. 

Ivory  substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous  bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric  acid. 

Potassium  oxalate. 

Preserving, 


Pigments,  Paint,  and  Painting :    embracing  the  preparation  of 
PigmentSy  including  alumina  lakes,  blacks  (animal,  bone,  Frankfort,  ivory, 
lamp,  sight,  soot),  blues  (antimony,  Antwerp,  cobalt,  cseruleum,  Egyptian, 
manganate,    Paris,   Peligot,    Prussian,   smalt,   ultramarine),  browns   (bistre, 
hinau,  sepia,  sienna,  umber,  Vandyke),  greens  (baryta,  Brighton,  Brunswick, 
chrome,  cobalt,  Douglas,  emerald,  manganese,  mitis,  mountain,  Prussian, 
sap,  Scheele's,  Schweinfurth,  titanium,  verdigris,  zinc),  reds  (Brazilwood  lake, 
carminated  lake,  carmine,  Cassius  purple,  cobalt  pink,  cocUneal  lake,  colco- 
thar,  Indian  red,  madder  lake,  red  chalk,  red  lead,  vermilion),  whites  (alum, 
bar3rta,  Chinese,  lead  sulphate,  white  lead — ^by  American,  Dutch,  French, 
German,   Kremnitz,   and   Pattinson  processes,  precautions  in  making,   and 
composition  of  commercial  samples — whiting,  Wilkinson's  white,  zinc  white), 
yellows  (chrome,  gamboge,  Naples,  orpiment,  realgar,  yellow  lakes) ;  Paint 
(vehicles,  testing  oils,  driers,  grinding,  storing,  applying,  priming,  drying, 
filling,  coats,  brushes,  surface,  water-colours,  removing  smell,  discoloration  j 
miscellaneous  paints — cement  paint  for  carton-pierre,  copper  paint,  gold  paint, 
iron  paint,  lime  paints,  silicated  paints,  steatite  paint,  transparent  paints, 
tungsten  paints,  window  paint,  zinc  paints) ;  Painting  (general  instructions, 
proportions  of  ingredients,  measuring  paint  work ;  carriage  painting — priming 
paint,  best  putty,  finishing  colour,  cause  of  cracking,  mixing  the  paints,  oils, 
driers,  and  colours,  varnishing,  importance  of  washing  vehicles,  re-varnishing, 
how  to  dry  paint ;  woodwork  painting). 


London :  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  126,  Strand. 

New  York:  12,  Cortlandt  Street. 


JUST     PITBLISIIKD. 


Crown  Svo,  doth,  480  pages,  wilh  183  illitstratioos,  S'- 

WORKSHOP   RECEIPT 

THIRD   SERIES. 

Bv  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK. 
Uniform  with  tha  Fint  and  Second  Series. 

Synopsis  of  CoitTENTs. 


AUoys. 

Indium. 

Rubidium. 

Iridium. 

Rulhemian. 

Antimony, 

Iron  and  SteeL 

Seleoium. 

Barium. 

I^cquersandLacqaering. 

Silver. 

Slafi. 

Bitmutli. 

Lead. 

Sodium. 

Cadminm. 

Lithium. 

Strontium. 

CBMium. 

Lubricants. 

Tantalum. 

Calcium. 

Magneaium, 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

ManEanese. 

Thallium. 

Chromium. 

Mercury, 

Thorium. 

Cobalt 

Mica. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Molybdenum. 

Titanium. 

Didymium. 

NickeL 

Tungsten. 

Electrics. 

Niobium. 

Uranium. 

Enamels  and  Glaws. 

Osmium. 

Vanadium. 

Erbium. 

Palladium. 

Vttrinm. 

-Gallium. 

Platinum. 

Zinc. 

Glass. 

Potassium. 

Zirconium. 

Cold. 

Rhodium. 

Xjondon:  E.  &  F.  N.  SFOX,  126,  Strand. 

Hew  Tork :  19,  CortUndt  Street. 


WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS, 

FOURTH  SERIES, 

DEVOTED  MAINLY  TO  HANDICRAFTS  &  MECHANICAL  SUBJECTS. 
By  C.  G.  WARNFORD   LOCK. 

260  niuBtrations,  with  Complete  Index,  and  a  General  Index  to  the 

Four  Series,  68. 


Waterproofing  —  rubber  goods,  cuprammonium  processes,  miscellaneous 
preparations. 

Packing  and  Storing  articles  of  delicate  odour  or  colour,  of  a  deliquescent 
character,  liable  to  ignition,  apt  to  suffer  from  insects  or  damp,  or  easily 
broken. 

Embalming  and  Preserving  anatomical  specimens. 

Leather  Polishes. 

Cooling  Air  and  Water,  producing  low  temperatures,  making  ice,  cooling 
s)mips  and  solutions,  and  separating  salts  from  liquors  by  refrigeration. 

Pumps  and  Siphons,  embracing  every  useful  contrivance  for  raising  and 

supplying  water  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  moving  corrosive,  tenaciouSy 

and  other  liquids. 
Desiccating — air-  and  water-ovens,  and  other  appliances  for  drpng  natural 

and  artificial  products. 
Distilling — water,  tinctures,  extracts,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  essences^ 

perfumes,  and  alcoholic  liquids. 

Emulsifying  as  required  by  pharmacists  and  photographers. 

Evaporating — saline  and  other  solutions,  and  liquids  demanding  special 
precautions. 

Filtering — water,  and  solutions  of  various  kinds. 

Percolating  and  Macerating. 

Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping  by  both  plaster  and  paper  processes. 

Bookbinding  in  all  its  details. 

Straw  Plaiting  and  the  fabrication  of  baskets,  matting,  etc. 

Musical    Instruments — the  preservation,    tuning,   and  repair  of  pianos, 

harmoniums,  musical  boxes,  etc 
Clock  and  Watch  Mending — adapted  for  intelligent  amateurs. 

Photography — recent  development  in  rapid  processes,  handy  apparatus, 
numerous  recipes  for  sensitizing  and  developing  solutions,  and  applica* 
tions  to  modern  illustrative  purposes. 


Loudon :  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  126,  Strand. 

New  York :  12,  Cortlandt  Street. 
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In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  600  pages,  and  1420  Illustrations,  6j. 

SPONS' 
MECHxVNICS'   OWN   BOO: 

A  MANUAL  FOR  HANDICRAFTSMEN  AND  AMATEURS. 


Contents. 

Mechanical  Drawing — Casting  and  Founding  in  Iron,  Brass,  Br 
and  other  Alloys — Forging  and  P'inishing  Iron — Sheetmetal  Woi 
— Soldering,  Brazing,  and  Burning — Carpentry  and  Joinery,  embrs 
descriptions  of  some  400  Woods,  over  200  Illustrations  of  Tools 
their  uses.  Explanations  (with  Diagrams)  of  116  joints  and  hinges. 
Details  of  Construction  of  Workshop  appliances,  rough  fumi 
Garden  and  Yard  Erections,  and  House  Building — Cabinet-Ma 
and  Veneering — Carving  and  Fretcutting  —  Upholstery  —  Pain 
Graining,  and  Marbling — Staining  Furniture,  Woods,  Floors, 
Fittings — Gilding,  dead  and  bright,  on  various  grounds — Polis! 
Marble,  Metals,  and  Wood — Varnishing — Mechanical  movemt 
illustrating  contrivances  for  transmitting  motion — Turning'  in  W 
and  Metals — Masonry,  embracing  Stonework,  Brickwork,  Terrac* 
and  Concrete — Roofing  with  Thatch,  Tiles,  Slates,  Felt,  Zinc,  & 
Glazing  with  and  without  putty,  and  lead  glazing — Plastering 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging —  Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging,  ordii 
and  electric  Systems  —  Lighting  —  Warming  —  Ventilating — Ro 
Pavements,  and  Bridges  —  Hedges,  Ditches,  and  Drains  —  W 
Supply  and  Sanitation— Hints  on  House  Construction  suited  to 
countries.  

London :  E.  &  F,  N.  SPON,  125,  Strand. 

New  York :  12,  Cortlandt  Street. 


